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Edited  by  Matthew  Surface. 


Vol.  V.  AUGUST ,  1898.  No.  49. 


ATTEMPTS  AT  ART. 

No.  5. 

HIS  attempt  is 
such  a  very 
poor  one  that  I 
am  almost 
ashamed  to  give 
it  publicity. 
But  it  ought  to 
teach  the  novice 
several  impor¬ 
tant  lessons 
very  effectually, 
so  1  pocket  my 
pride  and  let 
you  see  what 
a  blunderer  I  once  was  (and  am  still 
for  the  matter  of  that),  being  fairly 
confident  that  very  few  who  read  my 
words  and  examine  the  photograph 
will  make  quite  such  an  ugly  mess  of 
any  similar  subject  they  may  ultimately 
attempt. 

It  so  happened  that  I  undertook  my 
first  experiments  with  figures  and  a 
spectacle  lens  simultaneously,  and  this 
photograph  is  actually  the  maiden 
effort,  which  may  account  for  its 
principal  defects. 

These  defects  may  conveniently  be 
described  under  two  divisions  :  firstly, 
those  of  a  technical ;  and  secondly, 
those  of  a  pictorial  nature. 

The  main  technical  fault  is  the  falling 
off  in  definition  towards  the  edges 


because  the  stop  used  was  too  large. 

I  only  gathered  after  some  experience, 
that  an  opening  larger  than//22  would 
not  give  proper  definition  at  the  edges 
and  that  // 32  was  preferable  when  its 
employment  did  not  involve  too  long 
an  exposure.  Thisappliedto  landscape ; 
in  portraiture,  with  a  plain  background, 
larger  stops  could  be  inserted. 

Nothing  looks  worse  than  “light 
blobs”  emerging,  as  it  were,  trom  dark 
foliage,  and  this  effect,  or  defect  as  it 
should  more  properly  be  called,  is  one 
of  the  easiest  to  produce  where  trees 
form  a  distant  background,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  the  uncorrected  spedtacle 
lens,  but  also  to  an  even  greater  extent 
with  achromatic  lenses,  especially  those 
giving  very  sharp  focus  on  any  given 
plane.  The  spedtacle  lens,  indeed,  with 
its  properties  of  diffusion  is  the  least 
offensive  on  that  score,  and  will  give 
better  all-round  definition  than  those 
of  less  simple  construction.  But  in  the 
present  case  its  powers  in  that  direct  ion 
were  decidedly  overstrained,  so  that 
every  object  near  the  margin  of  the 
picture  has  a  fuzziness  which  even  our 
extreme  men  would  object  to.  For 
further  technical  weakness,  look  at  the 
white  aprons,  almost  without  a  redeem¬ 
ing  crease.  Development  may  have 
been  carried  a  little  too  far,  and 
these  very  high-lights  made  too 
dense.  But  whether  that  is  actually 
the  case  or  not,  a  little  local  reduc- 
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tion  would  materially  improve  matters. 

Now  for  errors  pictorial.  The 
principal  lines  of  the  picture  fall  quite 
satisfactorily,  a  sort  of  balancing  zig¬ 
zag  being  formed  by  the  two  walls  and 
horizon  line.  These  lines,  too,  are 
nicely  broken  by  the  figures.  But 
that  white  patch  of  sky  at  the  right 


is  true,  will  sometimes  work  wonders, 
but  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  cases,  to  cut  any  part  away 
would  only  make  matters  worse  by 
disturbing  the  general  balance.  I 
think  the  attitude  of  the  figures  is  fairly 
good.  The  aprons  are  a  failure,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  full-length  figure,  if 


hand  is  in  very  bad  taste,  it  should 
either  have  been  larger,  or  the  point  of 
view  altered  to  fill  up  entirely  with 
trees.  Tree  tops  often  make  most 
ugly  outlines,  and  being  usually  at  the 
extremity  of  the  field  the  blemish 
passes  unnoticed  until  the  negative  or 
print  shows  it  up — too  late,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  to  be  corrected.  Trimming,  it 


not  in  both,  might  have  been  removed, 
unless  creasing  or  some  such  treatment 
could  have  added  a  few  folds  with 
redeeming  shadows. 

A  fixed  expression,  in  evident  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  camera,  has  completely 
counteracted  the  graceful  pose  of  the 
girl  with  the  book.  There  is  no  such 
strain  on  the  other  model,  her  face  being 
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only  partially  visible,  and  the  contour 
of  her  curly  head  is  first-rate. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  motif.  It 
is  not  quite  strong  enough.  There  is 
something  interesting  in  that  book,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  not  quite  interesting 
enough.  A  smile  of  pleasure,  and  a 
very  slight  forward  inclination  on  the 
part  of  both  girls,  would  have  given 
the  picture  the  feeling  or  emotion 
which  it  lacks. 

Matthew  Surface. 


HOW  TO  ACHIEVE 
OUR  “AIM” 

One  of  the  Six  Prize  Essays. 

By  Jessie  Picken. 

WHAT  may  be  termed  the  warp 
and  the  woof  of  photography 
are,  “what  to  photograph,” 
and  “  how  to  photograph  it.” 

As  a  preliminary  to  starting  photo¬ 
graphy  it  is  advisable  to  undergo  a 
course  of  instruction  in  figure  and  land¬ 
scape  composition,  and  to  study  a  good 
manual  on  technical  matters. 

In  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of,  that, 
hints  and  advice  from  a  competent 
photographer,  when  one  is  adtually 
engaged  in  photography,  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  value. 

A  good  camera  is  essential  to  good 
work.  Before  setting  to  work,  the 
camera  should  be  examined  and  the 
use  of  the  different  parts  understood. 
As  the  first  two  or  three  exposures 
will  very  probably  be  failures,  it  is  not 
of  much  importance  what  subjeCt  is 
first  chosen,  though  it  is  never  too 
soon  to  begin  to  exercise  artistic  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  choice  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  subjeCt. 

In  choosing  a  subjeCt  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  colour  is  a  matter 
of  indifference,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  translated  into  monotone  ;  it  is 
form,  arrangement,  and  light  and 
shade,  which  should  have  the  chief 
influence  in  the  selection  of  it. 

Having  chosen  a  subjeCt  and  set  up 
the  camera,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  focussing  screen  is  kept  in  a  verti¬ 
cal  position,  else  distortion  of  per¬ 
spective  will  result,  and  that  no  direCt 


ray  of  sunlight  falls  on  the  lens.  It  is 
preferable  to  have  the  light  coming 
from  a  point  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
camera. 

As  with  eyesight,  so  with  the 
camera,  only  one  plane  can  be  distinct, 
or  in  sharp  focus,  at  a  time,  except  at 
a  distance  beyond  50  or  100  feet,  when 
the  difference  becomes  so  slight  as  to 
be  praCtically  unnoticeable.  This 
being  so,  the  plane  in  which  the  chief 
interest  lies  should  be  in  sharp  focus, 
thus  drawing  the  spectator’s  attention 
to  that  part. 

Thus,  in  landscape,  if  attention  is  to 
be  drawn  to  the  foreground,  that  part 
should  be  clearly  focussed,  while,  if 
the  chief  interest  is  in  the  distance,  the 
foreground  should  be  indistinct.  It  is 
occasionally  advisable  to  use  a  smaller 
aperture,  with  a  proportionately  longer 
exposure,  but  as  a  rule  the  full 
aperture  should  be  used.  Before  ex¬ 
posing,  the  effeCt  of  lowering  or  other¬ 
wise  changing  the  position  of  the 
camera  should  be  tried,  as  a  slight 
difference  in  position  may  effeCt  a  vast 
difference  in  the  resulting  picture. 

If  uncertain  of  the  correCt  exposure 
(and  any  degree  of  certainty  can  only 
be  attained  by  care  and  practice),  it  is 
advisable  to  err  on  the  side  of  over¬ 
exposure,  as  this  can  be  corrected  in 
development,  while  there  is  praCtically 
no  remedy  for  under  -  exposure. 
Immediately  after  exposure,  particulars 
as  to  hour  of  day,  length  of  exposure, 
stop  used,  etc.,  should  be  noted  down 
for  guidance  in  development,  after 
which,  the  proportion  of  developer 
used  should  also  be  noted  for  future 
reference. 

In  developing,  the  directions  in  the 
manual  should  be  carefully  followed, 
though  a  great  deal  can  be  learnt  only 
by  experience. 

Although  it  is  better  for  the  beginner 
to  confine  himself  to  one  brand  of 
plates,  he  should  not  study  only  one 
printing  process,  as  the  beauty  of  a 
picture  may  be  much  enhanced  by 
using  the  most  suitable  printing  pro¬ 
cess.  As  a  rule  the  tone  of  the  print 
should  resemble  the  predominant 
colour  in  the  subjeCt  photographed  ; 
thus  in  a  seascape,  or  in  a  landscape 
chiefly  composed  of  trees  and  pasture- 
land,  green  carbon  will  be  found  very 
effective  ;  while,  if  the  picture  repre- 
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sent  autumn  tints,  a  paper  which  gives 
a  reddish-brown  tone  should  be  chosen. 

For  small  pictures,  such  as  quarter- 
plate,  a  smooth  matt  surface  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  rough  one,  while  for  large 
work,  the  surface  may  with  advantage 
be  pretty  rough.  Glossy  papers 
should  be  avoided,  except  perhaps  for 
small  portraits. 

The  print  should  be  trimmed  till 
only  the  necessary  part  remains,  and 
if  mounted,  the  colour  of  the  mount 
should  harmonize  with  the  tone  of  the 
print.  If  all  prints  be  submitted  to  a 
reliable  critic,  and  the  defects  in  them 
be  remedied  in  subsequent  exposures, 
steady  progress  is  sure  to  result. 

A  very  interesting  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  is  the  making  of  lantern  slides. 
Each  slide  should  be  masked  so  as  to 
appear  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
When  making  slides  from  quarter- 
plate  negatives,  simple  contact  printing 
will  generally  suffice,  but  if  it  be 
necessary  to  include  the  whole  of  a 
large  plate,  the 
reducing  cam¬ 
era  must  be 
resorted  to. 

In  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  por¬ 
traits,  animals, 
flowers,  etc., 
the  back- 
ground  and  sur¬ 
roundings  must  be  subordinated,  only 
such  accessories  should  be  used  as  are 
necessary  to  the  picture.  Especially 
in  genre  studies  is  this  the  case  ;  in 
the  words  of  Ruskin,  “  the  merest  tyro 
in  art  knows  that  every  figure  which  is 
unnecessary  to  his  picture  is  an  en¬ 
cumbrance  to  it,  and  that  every  figure 
which  does  not  sympathize  with  the 
aCtion  interrupts  it.” 

Portraits  should  be  taken  in  the 
diffused  light  of  shade,  as  direCt  sun¬ 
light  makes  the  contrast  of  light  and 
shade  too"  violent.  In  photographing 
interiors,  or  objedts  which  come 
against  a  bright  sky,  the  plate  should 
be  backed  to  prevent  halation. 

In  printing  landscapes  it  is  very 
often  found  that  the  sky  remains  blank, 
though  clouds  may  be  seen  on  looking 
through  the  negative.  Now,  as  high¬ 
lights  and  deep  shadows  should  never 


occur  in  large  masses,  but  merely  in 
points,  the  blank  white  sky  must  be 
shaded  in  some  way.  If  there  be 
clouds  in  the  negative  the  landscape 
should  be  masked  to  allow  them  to 
print  in,  but  if  not,  then  either  the  sky 
must  be  gently  graded  towards  the 
horizon,  or  suitable  clouds  printed  in 
from  another  negative. 

In  photographing  the  sky  for  this 
purpose,  a  low  level  horizon  should  be 
chosen,  and  a  much  shorter  exposure 
given  than  for  a  landscape.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  sky  is  in  harmony 
with  the  landscape,  and  that  the 
lighting  is  from  the  same  side  in  each. 
If  there  be  a  stretch  of  smooth  water 
in  the  landscape,  a  reflection  of  the 
sky  should  be  printed  in,  by  placing 
the  negative  over  it,  film  side  outwards  ; 
but  if  the  water  be  rippled  a  sufficiently 
good  reflection  may  be  obtained  by 
shading  down  the  water  to  the  same 
tone  as  the  sky. 

The  study  of  photography  will  be 
rendered  much  more  interesting  by 
following  some  particular  scheme  of 
study,  as  in  taking  up  different  styles 
of  architecture,  varieties  of  flowers, 
scientific  subjects,  etc.,  or  in  showing 
different  phases  of  home  life,  school 
life,  street  life,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  It  is  desirable  that  every 
amateur  should  become  a  member  of  a 
camera  club,  or  a  subscriber  to  a 
magazine,  thus  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  photographic  world,  and  receiving 
help  from  the  experience  of  others. 

When  reading  poetry,  any  passage 
suggesting  a  picture,  or  providing  a 
title  for  some  picture  already  made, 
should  be  noted  down.  Especially,  if 
photographing  in  a  district  which  has 
been  immortalized  in  verse,  the  poet’s 
works  should  be  carefully  read  and 
studied. 

Thus,  if  only  in  causing  us  to  observe 
and  admire  the  beauties  of  nature 
which  before  passed  unnoticed,  the 
time  spent  in  photography  will  not  be 
spent  in  vain. 


“No  amateur  should,  in  our  opinion,  be 
without  his  Junior.  The  Critical  Columns 
in  themselves  can  teach  more  valuable  lessons 
to  the  anxious  pupil  than  all  the  text-books 
written  on  the  interesting  study  of  photo¬ 
graphy.” — Perthsh  ire  A  dvertiser. 
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A  SUMMER  CAMPAIGN. 


SHORT  time  ago, 
at  a  little  out-of- 
the  -  way  inn,  I 
picked  up  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the 
visitors’  book,  and 
on  opening  it  read 
these  words:  “We 
left  Euston  as  usual 
by  the  10-10.”  This 
is  not  the  visitors’ 
book,  I  thought, 
but  someone’s 
diary,  and  promptly  put  it  down,  not 
feeling  my  curiosity  at  all  aroused. 
“  Left  Euston  at  10-10  !  ”  The  words 
stuck  on  my  lips.  Supposing,  I  mused, 
that  by  some  strange  turn  in  Fortune’s 
wheel  they  had  not  left  until  the  11-15. 
Would  their  history  have  shaped  itself 
differently  ?  And  then  I  thought  of 
all  the  itineraries  which  have  been  put 
on  to  paper  in  the  same  humdrum 
style,  making  unimportant  things  im¬ 
portant — just  so  many  long  lists  of 
trivialities.  I  continued  the  diary  in 
imagination.  “  Left  Euston  as  usual 
by  the  10- 10.  Arrived  here  at  7-30, 
fearfully  hungry  and  thirsty.  Soon 
revived  after  a  hearty  dinner.  The 
beef  was  delightfully  juicy  and  tender. 
They  do  feed  you  well  at  this  hotel. 
It  is  10-15.  just  going  t°  bed,  awfully 
tired.  Have  ordered  breakfast  for  8-0 
— ham  and  eggs.  They  are  noted  for 
ham  and  eggs  here.” 

What  very  interesting,  not  to  say 
valuable  information,  is  thus  conveyed ! 

I  have  gone  very  little  if  at  all 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  truth  in 
adding  my  own  conclusions  to  the 
paragraph,  for  if  not  actually  a  literal 
transcript  in  this  particular  instance, 
the  words  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
typical  of  many  diaries.  Even  photo¬ 
graphers,  whose  souls  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  a  higher  pitch,  are 
tarred  with  the  same  brush,  and  many 
a  camera  man  who  professes  to  give  a 
useful  record  of  some  voyage  or 
journey  to  fresh  fields,  forgets  his  best 
experiences  and  sets  down  train  times 
or  table  d'hote  items. 

Well,  profiting  by  the  errors  of  this 
sad  example,  and  not  without  prickings 
of  conscience  for  my  own  past  offences 


on  the  same  score,  1  will  try  to  write  the 
account  of  my  summer  sojourn  of  ’98 
in  a  different  style,  and  to  begin  with, 
by  your  kind  permission,  we  will  not 
leave  Euston  at  all,  or  any  other 
station  for  the  matter  of  that,  but 
plunging  at  once  in  mediae  res ,  I  invite 
you  to  follow  me  in  imagination  as  I 
escape  from  the  smoke  and  soot  of  my 
native  city  to  the  sweeter  atmosphere 
of  a  well-wooded  vale  among  the  hills 
bordering  Westmoreland  and  Lanca¬ 
shire.  I  have  a  heavy  case  of  plates 
and  materials,  sufficient  for  many  days’ 
work.  These  are  unpacked  and 
arranged  in  the  cellar  of  our  cottage, 
which  by  good  luck  is  most  convenient 
for  a  dark-room.  There  is  only  one 
small  window,  readily  blocked  up  when 
required  with  a  double  sheet  of  canary 
paper  ;  several  shelves,  about  the  right 
height,  one  being  broad  enough  to  use 
as  a  table.  With  a  large  pitcher  of 
clean  spring  water,  a  pail  for  waste, 
numerous  papier  mache  trays  for 
development,  and  an  old  pie  dish  for 
fixing,  I  am  as  well  equipped  as  one 
could  wish  to  be. 

Of  course  it  is  nicer  to  have  a  supply 
of  running  water  for  washing,  but  that 
is  too  much  to  expedf  amid  these  rural 
surroundings.  As  though  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  such  inconvenience,  the 
river  is  close  at  hand,  so  I  take  my 
negatives  out  there  to  wash,  eight  at 
once,  in  a  tin  grooved  tank,  which  is 
easily  wedged  between  two  mossy 
boulders  where  the  current  passes 
rapidly  over  them,  and  washing  is 
complete  in  half  an  hour  or  so.  The 
wagtails  appear  to  be  greatly  interested 
in  my  proceedings  ;  their  curiosity  I 
do  not  mind,  nor  that  of  a  stray  trout, 
but  children  might  mistake  the  tank 
for  an  old  tin  can  and  throw  stones  at 
it.  Fortunately  they  are  usually  in 
bed,  for  my  washing  operations  are 
rarely  carried  on  until  late  in  the 
evening. 

A  few  hundred  yards  above  these 
boulders,  once  borne  along  by  a 
glacier,  now  serving  a  humbler  pur¬ 
pose,  the  river  passes  through  a  narrow 
rocky  channel,  and  takes  a  plunge  of 
nearly  twenty  feet  into  a  seething 
cauldron  below.  Although  knowing 
from  previous  personal  experiences, 
not  to  mention  those  of  others,  that 
waterfalls  are  among  the  betes  noires  of 
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photographers,  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  trying  a  plate  on  the 
“  force,”  as  it  is  locally  termed.  The 
result  is  only  partially  satisfactory. 
The  fall  itself  is  a  white  detailless 
mass,  and  the  rocks  are  perhaps  a 
shade  darker  than  they  ought  to  be. 
Local  reduction  would  improve  matters 
a  bit.  1  give  you  the  first  rough  print. 
Perhaps  the  whirling,  foamy  water 
in  the  foreground  is  the  most  pleasing 
thing  about  it. 

I  am  no  fair-weather  photographer. 
I  have  carried  my  camera  during  rain 
and  snow,  focussed  under  an  umbrella, 
and  made  exposures  with  a  strong 
westerly  gale  blowing.  But  persistent 
wind  and  rain  make  good  work  im¬ 
possible,  especially  in  a  district  where 
trees  abound  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  view  with¬ 
out  several  of  them  in  the  immediate 
foreground.  So  as  the  wind  made  the 


birches  shiver  and  the  oak  leaves  flap, 
or  the  rain  beat  upon  them  until  they 
were  wet  to  the  roots,  I  remained 
within  doors,  or  wandered  in  lonely 
pastures  by  the  swollen  river  in  a 
mackintosh  and  the  nearest  approach 
I  possessed  to  a  “  sou’-wester,”  while 
my  packets  of  virgin  plates  lay  un¬ 
touched  upon  the  shelf. 

At  last  a  change  took  place  ;  and 
then  the  delightful  clearness  of  the 


distant  hills,  a  condition  almost  always 
following  heavy  rain,  led  me  to  attempt 
lofty  subjects — extensive  views,  seldom 
successful  as  pictorial  photographs. 
Here  is  one  of  them,  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  I  obtained. 

The  most  effective  photographic 
pictures  are  those  made  up  of  the 
simplest  elements — large  scale  work  is 
almost  invariably  disappointing — it  falls 
so  far  short  of  the  reality. 


This  is  the  reason  why  so  few  of  the 
pictorial  school  attempt  to  work  amid 
the  grandeur  of  mountain  and  crag, 
where  there  is  a  wealth  of  material 
bewildering  to  the  eye,  and  beyond 
that  technical  difficulties  innumerable. 
For  instance  distant  hills  or  clouds 
nearly  always  become  too  dense  in 
relation  to  foreground,  and  require 
careful  local  reduction.  Out  of  twenty 
or  more  negatives  of  a  panoramic  or 
semi-panoramic  character,  1  have  only 
two  or  three  which  1  care  to  con¬ 
template.  Yet  these  magnificent  views 
are  so  hard  to  resist,  1  know  I  shall  be 
led  away  the  very  next  time.  To 
paraphrase  Kipling; — 

“  Be  advised  by  my  lot 
(Which  I  know  you  will  not), 

And  learn  about  pictures  from  me.” 

If  you  wish  to  avoid  grievous  dis¬ 
appointment,  keep  away  from  grand 
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views,  and  work  at  rocks  and  reeds. 

I  have  alluded  to  waterfalls  as 
betes  noires.  The  expression  is  a  trifle 
hibernian,  in  spite  of  its  foreign 
extraction,  as  waterfalls  are  white 
rather  than  black,  which  makes  them 
the  bother  they  are.  Now,  after  water¬ 
falls,  stone  walls  give  the  photographer 
more  worry  than  anything  else,  though 
in  a  pictorial  and  not  a  technical  sense. 
A  good  composi¬ 
tion  is  very  often 
marred  by  an  ugly 
stone  wall,  six  feet 
or  more  in  height, 
running  right  a- 
cross  the  fore¬ 
ground,  or  perhaps 
cutting  out  an  an¬ 
gular  piece  at  one 
side.  Since  one 
cannot  as  the  in¬ 
genuous  lady  in 
Punch  suggested, 
leave  the  fore¬ 
ground  out,  con¬ 
siderable  ingenuity 
has  often  to  be 
exercised  in  order 
to  modify  unsightly 
elements. 

I  was  unable  for 
sometime  to  find  a 
good  point  of  view 
for  the  cottage.  It 
stands  just  where 
the  road,  which  has 
high  walls  on  either 
side,  divides  into 
two,  and  over  the 
walls  is  a  great  field. 

To  place  the  camera 
in  that  field  would 
have  given  me 
about  an  inch  of 
grass  foreground 
on  the  plate,  then 
the  walls,  and  last 
of  all  the  house, 
and  you  can  judge 
for  yourself  what  a  hideous  array  of 
parallel  lines  that  meant.  However, 
by  peering  round,  and  this  shows  the 
desirability  of  perseverance,  I  at  last 
found  a  spot  where  the  various  objects 
arranged  themselves  much  more  nicely. 
You  will  see  how  this  was  managed  on 
examining  the  picture,  far  better  than 
by  any  description  I  can  give. 


A  featureless  or  an  unsightly  fore¬ 
ground  detracts  exceedingly  from  the 
merits  of  any  picture.  Most  of  us  have 
recognised  this  elementary  principle  of 
composition.  Yet  for  all  that,  only  the 
other  day,  I  saw  two  young  ladies 
calmly  plant  their  elegant  camera 
in  a  blank  field  of  fifty  acres  to  take 
a  distant  group  of  hills — one  might 
say  mole-hills,  because  they  would 


look  no  larger  in  the  photograph. 

I  usually  carry  my  camera  in  a 
rucksack  instead  of  the  ordinary  form 
of  extended  satchel,  with  its  narrow 
chest  constricting  strap.  The  latter 
is  no  use  for  distances,  but  with  the 
former  there  is  no  difficulty  in  bearing 
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the  weight  of  a  half-plate  camera  and 
twelve  slides  for  the  whole  day.  The 
rucksack  is  a  contrivance  used  by 
Alpine  climbers  and  all  properly 
equipped  pedestrians  whether  for 
camera,  clothes,  or  other  necessaries. 
As  its  name  implies  it  resembles  a  sack, 
and  hangs  at  the  small  of  the  back 
suspended  by  two  broad  straps  over 
each  shoulder.  Rucksacks  are  not  yet 
common,  hence  I  became  known  in  the 
village  as  “  the  man  with  the  funny  bag.” 

Cows  and  sheep  are  always  inviting 
subjects,  but  pleasing  pictures  are 
seldom  seen  of  them.  I  tried  perhaps 
a  dozen  plates  in  all  upon  groups  of 
cows  or  calves,  but  only  succeeded  in 
securing  one  or  two  moderate  pictures. 
This  one  is  positively  my  best.  I 


On  one  of  my  landscape  days,  two 
little  people  paid  me  the  compliment 
of  gazing  in  an  interested  manner  as 
I  fixed  up  the  camera  and  selected  a 
composition.  With  the  intention  of  em¬ 
ploying  them  as  “figures  in  landscape,” 
I  gave  the  lad  Willie  something  to 
carry,  and  he  and  sister  Annie,  a  wee 
lass  of  about  five  summers,  followed 
me  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Still,  they 
did  not  help  very  much — no  fault  of 
theirs — for  both  were  rustic  and  pic¬ 
turesque  enough.  I  think  I  was  to 
blame,  the  day  was  hot,  and  genius 
did  not  burn. 

These,  together  with  a  number  of 
topographical  photographs,  exhaust 
my  category  of  subjects,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  snap-shot  at 


blame  the  weather  chiefly,  because 
whenever  I  found  a  herd  grouped 
effectively,  it  was  always  too  dark  to 
snap,  and  with  animals,  especially 
cows  and  their  flapping  ears  and  switch¬ 
ing  tails,  time  exposures  are  just  so 
much  time  wasted. 

Spinning  and  weaving  by  hand  are 
still  carried  on  at  a  few  cottages  in  this 
valley,  more  as  a  novelty,  I  believe, 
than  a  lucrative  occupation,  and  I 
secured  two  or  three  simple  genre 
subjects  of  this  nature.  They  were 
easily  done  and  very  effective,  but  not 
to  be  compared  with  landscapes,  which 
although  much  more  difficult  and 
attended  with  many  disappointments, 
are  far  more  pleasing  when  achieved 
with  success. 


a  four-horse  char-a-banc  crowded 
with  tourists  of  the  “werry  refined” 
class. 

This  particular  exposure  was  made 
in  the  course  of  a  long  day’s  tramp 
with  the  “funny  bag,”  which  I  under¬ 
took  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some 
interiors.  It  was  my  record  day — 
numerically — 23  half-plates.  But  the 
climax  has  yet  to  be  told.  I  placed 
the  exposed  plates  carefully  in  the 
boxes  from  which  they  were  originally 
drawn,  to  be  developed  at  home,  for 
my  campaign  was  at  an  end :  the  dark¬ 
room  dismantled  and  the  materials 
packed  ready  for  departure. 


Cattle  Piece 
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Next  morning  in  the  hurry  of  leaving, 
being  anxious  to  dispose  of  about  a 
dozen  negatives  where  they  would  not 
get  broken,  I  calmly  opened  the  two 
plate-boxes  aforesaid,  in  broad  daylight 
under  the  misapprehension  that  like 
others  together  with  them,  they  only 
contained  finished  negatives.  A 
moment  later  the  thought  of  what  I 
had  done  almost  drove  me  wild.  No 
help  for  it — old  Sol  is  on  the  look-out 
for  such  chances,  and  he  never  misses. 
The  uppermost  three  or  four  plates 
in  each  box  developed  with  a  dark 
band  of  fog  about  an  inch  in  width 
down  each  side,  where  the  paper 
they  were  wrapped  in  had  not  been 
doubled. 

M.  S. 


GOING  AWAY. 


ND  the  sun  shone, 
and  the  world 
looked  very  well 
through  my 
office  window, 
and  I  gazing  out 
said  to  myself,  “  It 
is  now  summer,  I 
am  run  down,  I  will  go 
away.” 

Reader,  has  it  ever 
struck  you  that  the  average  English¬ 
man  is  always  in  this  condition  when 
the  birds  begin  to  mate,  and  the  days 
lengthen  ?  How  is  it  we  are  not  run 
down  in  the  dismal  winter  months, 
which  should  by  rights  be  more 
depressing  ?  How  is  it  that  we 
struggle  on  from  September  to  June 
and  never  want  winding  up  ?  Can  it 
be  that  like  the  cuckoo  we  are  governed 
by  some  fatal  rhythm  which  shapes 
our  ends,  and  which  we  must  live  up 
to?  You  know  that  verse  about  the 
bird, 


In  May  he  sings  all  day, 
In  June  he  changes  tune, 
In  July  he  must  fly, 

In  August  go  he  must. 


The  cuckoo  and  the  Englishman  are 
very  much  alike,  in  July  they  must  fly, 
in  August  go  they  must,  or  they  will 
let  somebody  know  about  it. 


Now  the  question  I  wish  to  ask  is,  do 
we  really  enjoy  our  holidays,  and  does 
the  way  in  which  we  spend  our  time 
really  give  us  relaxation  and  really 
wind  us  up  ?  How  comes  it  that  rush 
and  bustle  at  the  seaside,  or  deadly 
quiet  cows  and  bed  at  nine  with  a 
candle  in  the  country  are  the  essential 
part  of  our  yearly  programme  which,  if 
missed  out,  upsets  our  equanimity  ? 

If  we  really  do  want  change  and  rest 
why  should  we  not  go  comfortably  to 
sleep  for  a  week  instead  of  working 
three  times  as  hard  for  pleasure  as  we 
do  for  money  ?  Are  we  really  happy, 
and  really  doing  ourselves  good  when 
we  live  for  a  fortnight  anyhow  along 
with  everybody  else  on  one  particular 
wave-washed  portion  of  this  island,  or 
in  a  spot  remote  from  the  haunts  of 
men  and  modern  conveniences  ? 

Let  us  look  into  the  matter  and  see. 
Let  us  take  a  case  in  point,  my  own  in 
faift.  Do  I  get  the  rest  I  pretend  to 
need  when  I  go  away  ? 

My  holidays,  I  confess  it,  are  a 
worry.  To  begin  with,  I  am  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  consequently  at  starting, 
I  am  troubled  as  to  what  I  ^shall  re¬ 
quire  with  me,  besides  the  usual  house¬ 
hold  fixtures,  wearing  apparel,  and 
eatables.  I  make  a  list  beforehand. 
I  must  have  such  and  such  a  thing, 
and  it  will  not  be  safe  to  go  without 
so  and  so.  Then  I  discover  that  these 
indispensables  mean  at  least  another 
oouple  of  boxes  and  an  extra  portman¬ 
teau  or  two.  I  burn  the  list  and  am 
thus  worried  to  begin  with.  Then  I 
make  another  selection,  and  when  what 
I  do  want  is  finally  decided  upon,  I 
discover  that  I  have  a  nice  little  waggon 
load  of  stuff  which  I  know  by  instinbt 
I  shall  loose  on  the  way. 

Then  I  start.  I  start  early  in  the 
morning  because  starting  early  entails 
getting  up  at  an  unearthly  hour  and 
upsetting  myself.  I  start  without 
breakfast  because  the  maid  has  over¬ 
slept  herself,  and  the  fire  will  not  light, 
and  the  milk  has  not  come.  The 
porter,  too,  who  should  have  conveyed 
my  luggage  has  not  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance,  and  I  have  to  turn  myself  into  a 
baggage  mule.  On  my  way  to  the 
station  I  meet  the  erring  milkboy,  and 
he  regards  me  with  surprise  as  one  out 
of  his  elements,  and  turns  round  to 
watch  me  out  of  sight.  I  meet  the 
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postman,  too,  and  many  others  accus¬ 
tomed  to  crawling  about  at  unearthly 
hours,  and  they  all  view  me  with 
astonishment  and  turn  round  when  I 
have  passed.  In  the  broad  daylight 
I  should  have  been  an  objedt  of  in¬ 
difference  to 
them,  in  the 
grey  dawn  my 
appe a  ranee 
loaded  with 
my  goods  and 
chattels  fills 
their  minds 
with  suspicion. 
I  do  not  like 
being  suspec¬ 
ted,  and  here 
again  1  am 
worried. 

At  my  sub¬ 
urban  station 


more  worry 
meets  me  in 
the  shape  of 
the  delinquent 
porter,  placid  and  calm.  Over-night 
he  has  made  many  solemn  promises  to 
run  up  for  my  baggage  with  his  truck, 
which  vows  he  has  of  course  broken. 
He  is  not  a  bit  ruffled  when  he  sees  me 
come  along  in  an  exhausted  condition. 
“  Oh,  you  have  brought  them  yourself,” 
he  says  serenely.  “  I  was  just  coming 
up  to  see  about  them.  It  is  a  nice 
morning  for  you,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  I  know 
he  is  telling  an  untruth,  I  know  that 
he  had  forgotten  me  entirely,  but  what 
can  I  say  ?  He  is  so  guileless  and 
anxious  now  that  he  has  got  hold  of 
my  boxes  to  balance  them  precariously 
on  his  truck,  that  my  wrath  is  watered 
down,  like  the  ruffian  of  the  penny 
waxwork,  I  am  “disarmed  by  a  smile.” 

Passing  over  the 
worry  of  a  long  train 
journey  in  a  stuffy  car¬ 
riage,  on  arriving  at  my 
watering'  place  I  am 
further  annoyed  by  find¬ 
ing  that  the  hotel  where 
I  intended  staying  is  full 
up,  and  they  cannot  take 
me  in  because  I  did  not 
write  them  a  month  or 
two  beforehand  to  warn 
them  of  my  going,  a 
proceeding  I  had  neg¬ 
lected  because  they  had 


told  me  they  were  usually  empty  that 
time  of  the  year. 

Is  there  any  pleasure  wandering  up 
and  down  rows  and  rows  of  streets, 
carrying  your  portmanteau,  hat  box, 
etc.,  and  finding  that  at  every  house 
which  has  the  legend  “apartments” 
in  the  window,  there  are  no  apartments 
to  let,  save  perhaps  a  bedroom  in  the 
back  attic  which  the  servant  will 
vacate  if  absolutely  necessary. 

Speaking  of  seaside  lodging  houses, 
how  is  it  that  the  people  who  occupy 
them  always  have  their  windows  open, 
and  are  always  eating  ?  Ride  upon  the 
electric  trams  along  the  front  of  any  of 
our  fashionable  watering  places,  and 
continual 
vistas  of  white 
tablecloths, 
pepper-castors, 
knives  and 
forks  will  meet 
your  gaze. 

How  is  it  that 
when  the 
Joneses  of 
Battersea  dine 
at  Battersea 
they  are  afraid 
that  the 
Thompsons 
across  the  way 
will  see  what 
they  are  up  to, 
and  pull  down 
the  blinds  ? 

And  how  is  it 
that  when 
these  same 
Joneses  are 
down  by  the 
sea  they  gorge 
themselves  in  the  full  sight  of  every¬ 
one  ? 

1  could  go  on  expatiating  on  the 
horrors  and  worry  of  a  holiday  by  the 
ocean  for  many  columns,  but  I  do  not 
care  to  do  so.  The  only  people  who 
really  seem  to  get  any  good  out  of  this 
sort  of  thing  are  the  youngsters.  Take 
your  children  to  the  seaside,  and  they 
will  enjoy  it,  and  play  by  themselves 
for  hours  building  castles  which  the 
next  tide  will  wash  down.  They  do 
not  mind  getting  their  feet  wet,  having 
sand  in  their  shoes,  and  their  meals 
served  in  workhouse  fashion,  and  every¬ 
thing  at  double  cost  price.  Provide 


the  dear  little  souls  with  a  young  crab 
to  tease,  and  a  Punch  and  Judy  show 
to  watch  (two  most  humanizing  and 
educating  pastimes,  by  the  way),  and 
they  will  consider  they  are  having  a 
most  glorious  holiday. 

So  much  for  the  winding-up  process 
by  the  seaside,  now  for  the  other 
sort,  the  winding  up  one  gets  in  the 
country. 

After  a  difficult  train  jour¬ 
ney,  and  a  still  more  difficult 
treck  across  country  in  a 
springless  waggon,  I  arrive 
at  my  farm.  It  is  delightful. 

The  roses  climb  up  at  the 
windows,  the  cattle  low  in 
the  watermeadows,  and  the 
farmers’  boys  whistle  as  they 
go  to  their  work,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  country  sights  and 
sounds  break  upon  the  eyes 
and  ears.  It  is  I  confess, 
however,  somewhat  of  a 
nuisance  to  be  awakened 
about  3  a.m.  by  a  persistent 
rooster  who  is  apparently 
bent  upon  catching  the  worm, 
and  when  the  weary  plough¬ 
man  insists  on  plodding  his 
way  home  shortly  before  mid¬ 
night  as  full  of  country  beer 
as  he  well  can  be,  the  charm 
in  him  is  somewhat  diminish¬ 
ed.  It  is  annoying,  also,  to 
find  that  various  creeping 
things  make  use  of  those 
charming  climbing  roses  to 
enter  your  bedroom  all  un¬ 
bidden,  and  it  is  also  worry¬ 
ing  to  learn  that  there  is  no 
post  office  within  ten  miles, 
and  that  the  farmer  only 
drives  out  once  a  week  to 
get  the  letters  or  despatch 
them. 

In  the  country  also  it  rains, 
and  no  matter  how  devout  a 
follower  of  the  marshy  school 
of  photographers  you  may  be,  your 
love  of  art  is  somewhat  watered  down, 
so  to  speak,  when  you  have  travelled 
a  dozen  miles  over  ploughed  fields 
through  a  soaking  down-pour,  and  had 
to  focus  with  the  aid  of  an  umbrella. 
It  is  also  the  reverse  of  pleasing  to  be 
told  by  the  labourers  you  meet  on  your 
homeward  tramp  that  the  wet  is  doing 
a  power  of  good  to  the  turnips  and 


they  trust  it  will  continue  to  rain  for  a 
few  weeks  at  least ! 

It  may  be  thought  that  fine 
picturesque  models  are  usually  obtain¬ 
able  in  rural  districts.  They  are  not. 
The  countryman’s  idea  of  posing  is 
about  as  good  as  that  of  an  average 
lay  figure,  even  when  you  do  happen 
to  come  across  him,  but  you  may  go  a 


Sabbath  day’s  journey  and  not  meet  a 
human  being  m  some  of  the  wilds. 
The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  first 
catch  your  model  like  the  cookery  book 
hare,  and  having  got  him  stick  to  him. 
I  caught  one  once — a  farmer’s  Ipoy. 
It  was  my  intention  to  make  him 
whistle  “  O’er  the  Lea,”  with  pic¬ 
turesque  surroundings.  He  was  not 
musical,  and  I  bought  him  a  tin 


whistle.  Alas,  what  happened  ?  He 
was  seized  with  a  notion  that  he  was 
intended  to  make  a  name  on  the 
•concert  platform,  and  he  practised  on 
that  whistle  persistently  when  he  was 
■off  duty.  He  only  knew  one  tune, 
“  The  Washington  Post,”  and  he  was 
not  at  all  certain  about  how  it  ought 
to  go.  However,  if  practice  makes 
perfect  that  lad  should  have  shone. 
He  would  rise  with  the  lark,  and 
whittled  away  at  that  “Post”  until 
sunset.  I  have  heard  this  tune  played 
several  times  by  full  orchestras  and  by 
German  bands,  and  I  have  never 
heard  it  played  so  badly  as  this  lad 
played  it.  When  I  left  that  country  spot 
I  gave  him  the  whistle.  The  wet  had 
supplied  me  with  rheumatism,  the  food 

had  ruined 
my  diges¬ 
tion  practic¬ 
ally,  and  I 
had  spoilt 
two  com¬ 
plete  suits 
of  clothes. 
I  have  my 
revenge, 
however,  in 
knowing 
that  even 
when  I  am 
far  away, 
‘  ‘  T  h  e 
W  ashing- 
ton  Post  ” 
will  be  re¬ 
sounding, 
and  will 
bring  back  to  the  suffering  natives 
thoughts  of  my  visit. 

Readers,  is  not  this  a  true  account 
of  two  types  of  the  average  English¬ 
man’s  holiday  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  Britishers  take  our  pleasures  sadly 
when  it  is  considered  what  we  have  to 
suffer  during  those  happy  times  ? 
Talk  of  going  away  for  a  change  and 
to  recruit,  why  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  requires  the  whole  year  to  recover 
us  from  the  effedts  of  those  few  weeks 
spent  not  wisely  but  too  well  ! 

Peter  Eland. 


“The  Junior  Photographer  is  full  of  suggestive 
hints  intended  especially  for  novices  in  photo¬ 
graphy." — Dundee  Advertiser. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE 
POSTAL  CLUB. 

\  \  J  E  do  not  know  to  whom  the 
V  V  credit  of  inaugurating  photo¬ 
graphic  postal  clubs  belongs. 
One  or  two  of  such  organisations  have 
claimed  to  be  the  oldest  in  existence, 
but  there  is  every  probability  that 
early  in  the  days  of  calotype,  evercircu- 
lators  were  carried  on  with  more  or 
less  success,  of  which  no  trace  or 
record  now  remains.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  postal  club  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  method  of  promoting  the 
study  of  pictorial  photography,  and  of 
bringing  together  by  correspondence, 
isolated  photographers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

For  the  pictorial  photographer  is 
to-day  rarely  otherwise  than  isolated, 
though  the  future  may  bring  about 
changes  in  that  respect.  In  a  few  of 
the  largest  centres,  London,  Glasgow, 
Birmingham,  artists  may  meet  and 
confer,  but  these  circumstances  are 
quite  the  exception.  And  how  can 
the  aspirant  find  adequate  means  of 
study  other  than  by  examining  the 
work  of  others  ?  In  no  way  that  we 
know  of.  He  must  have  access  to 
exhibitions,  not  at  all  an  easy  thing, 
because  exhibitions  of  a  purely  pidtorial 
character  are  extremely  rare. 

Tailing  exhibitions  there  is  the  alter¬ 
native  of  becoming  linked  by  post  with 
a  few  other  photographers  bent  on  a 
similar  purpose.  It  then  becomes 
possible  for  him  to  get  his  work  criti¬ 
cised,  to  compare  it  himself  with  others, 
and  in  a  few  quiet  hours  from  time  to 
time  study  at  leisure  the  little  parcel 
of  pictures  which  the  postman  brings. 

Having  briefly  alluded  to  the  im¬ 
portant  part  played  by  postal  clubs 
m  general,  we  turn  to  the  work  of 
The  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club  in 
particular.  This  club  was  announced 
m  Odtober  last  and  a  month 
or  two  later  the  first  circle  of 
twelve  members  began  work.  The 
qualification  for  membership,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  holding  of  a  prize 
or  a  certificate  awarded  in  connedtion 
with  The  Junior  Photographer.  The 
object  of  the  Club  is  the  promotion  of 
pictorial  and  technical  excellence  by 
means  of  mutual  criticism,  and  the  main 
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idea  which  ied  to  its  foundation  was  that 
those  who  had  reached  the  pitch  of 
certificate  or  prize-winning  needed 
some  means  and  incentive  beyond,  of 
still  continuing  their  work  to  good 
purpose ;  and  carrying  it  to  a  higher 
state  of  perfection. 

Our  expectations  as  to  the  working 
of  the  club  and  the  good  it  would 
effeCt  have  been  more  than  realized. 
After  the  members  had  fallen  into  line 
and  become  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  procedure  all  went  as 
smoothly  as  a  deep  flowing  river. 
The  first  evidence  of  progression 
showed  itself  in  the  style  of  mounting 
— at  first  on  the  part  of  many,  crude 


more  of  the  actually  pictorial.  The 
spirit  of  poetry  has  worked  its  way 
into  the  thoughts  of  our  members,  and 
they  have  been  able  to  carry  that  in¬ 
fluence  forward  to  their  pictures. 

To  the  poetic  class  belongs  John 
Richmond’s  admirable  picture  illustra¬ 
ting  those  familiar  lines  from  Gray’s 
Elegy  : 

“  The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary 
way,  i 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me.” 
We  have  selected  this  as  an  excellent 
example  of  how  much  may  be  done 
with  very  simple  materials,  and  as  a 
work  showing  many  of  the  qualities  of 
true  art.  The  fading  light  of  late. 


or  hackneyed — then  more  refined, 
thoughtful  and  appropriate.  Good 
prints  are  now  rarely  seen  badly 
mounted.  Marked  advances  have  also 
been  accomplished  in  printing  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  highly  glazed  surface  is 
fast  disappearing ;  its  place  being  taken 
by  more  artistic  material.  Carbon  and 
platinotype  reign  supreme,  and  very 
soon  in  all  likelihood,  we  shall  also 
have  the  facile  gum-bichromate. 

A  loftier  tone  characterizes  the 
pictures  themselves.  We  have  fewer 
mere  representations  of  objeCts  and 


The  Junior  Postal  Club. 

“The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way.” 


evening,  the  man  and  horses  moving 
away  towards  the  last  gleams  of  bright 
light,  the  dusky  foreground,  all  these 
elements  combine  to  give  that  breadth 
and  unity  which  tell  out  the  poet’s 
thought  by  fitting  pictorial  representa¬ 
tion. 

Of  another  type,  not  calling  forth 
the  imagination  to  quite  the  same 
extent,  but  equally  pleasing,  is  “Loch 
Etive,”  by  D.  W.  Macdonald.  Here 
in  very  modest  dimensions  we  have, 
finely  and  characteristically  represent¬ 
ed,  the  margin  of  a  typical  Scotch  loch, 
with  its  landing  stage,  resting  on  a 
roche  moutonnc  smoothed  by  the  ice  of 
past  ages,  horned  cattle  cooling  them- 
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selves  in  the  water,  and  beyond,  the 
everlasting  hills,  of  rounded  outline. 
A  solitary  figure  on  the  rocky  promon¬ 
tory  silently  proclaims  the  vastness  of 
the  scene. 

In  a  third  example  by  Miss  M.  E. 
Colman  Willis  the  component  objects 
are  still  more  simple  in  character, 
“  Flowers  of  the  Field  ”  has  the  floral 
profusion  of  sunny  summer  days. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  re¬ 
production  which,  alas,  is  wanting  in 
the  fine  green  colour  of  the  original 
print. 

All  these  pictures  tell  their  story 
well :  all  rank  far  above  the  ordinary 
thing,  and  prove  the  possibilities  of  the 
camera  in  capable  hands. 

These  then  are  instances  of  the  good 


work  done  under  the  auspices  of  the 
postal  club.  Beyond  the  points  already 
mentioned,  a  regular  interchange  of 
advice  on  practical  matters  takes  place 
by  means  of  a  notebook  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  portfolio. 

Two  circles  are  at  present  in  opera¬ 
tion,  the  first  has  its  full  complement 
of  members  (thirteen  including  the 
secretary),  while  the  second  still  wants 
one  more  to  complete,  though  it  has 
been  working  for  some  time.  We 
hope  to  be  called  upon  to  start  a  third 
circle  before  very  long.  Prize  winners 
and  certificate  holders  please  note. 
Full  regulations  have  been  frequently 
published  in  our  columns,  and  they 
can  be  had  printed  on  a  separate  slip 
upon  application. 
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Cbc  annual  Junior  Salon. 

The  Salon  this  year  has  been  splendidly 
supported,  in  fact  as  regards  numbers  it  has 
broken  the  record.  Taking  the  work  as  a 
whole  a  vast  improvement  in  technique  is  very 
evident,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  how 
those  contributors  who  submitted  somewhat 
mediocre  work  in  1896,  have  now  risen  to  the 
first  rank.  Of  course  as  usual  the  landscape 
class  has  received  the  greatest  support.  This 
has  been  the  case  every  year,  and  we  suppose 
always  will  be,  because  almost  every  photo¬ 
grapher  turns  his  attention  to  this  sort  of 
work,  while  the  other  branches  are  more  or 
less  neglected.  The  landscape  class  of  the 
junior  Salon  for  1898  is  a  good  average  one, 
although  we  must  confess  that  really  striking 
productions  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
We  think,  however,  that  it  compares  well  with 
its  predecessor  in  1897,  while  it  certainly  is  far 
in  advance  of  the  similar  division  in  1896. 
Still  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  and  we  hope  that  with  the 
beginning  of  our  next  volume, 
a  still  more  marked  advance 
will  have  been  made  in  the  right 
direction.  The  portraiture  and 
figure  study  division  is  larger 
in  the  matter  of  numbers  than 
it  has  been  in  the  preceding 
Salons,  and  the  work  is  fairly 
good.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
best  figure  study  class  we  ha,ve 
had  was  in  1896.  Last  season 
one  or  two  of  the  pictures 
were  very  pretty  indeed,  but 
the  average  all  round  was 
not  satisfactory.  To  make  good  figure  studies 
by  means  of  photography  is,  we  admit,  a 
difficult  business,  but  still  there  are  many 
simple  phases'  of  life  which  may  be  treated 
with  comparative,  ease  if  the  artist  will  only 
“bother.”  We  should  like  to  see  more  of  this 
species  of  work,  not  ambitious  attempts  like 
those  shown  in  our  National  Gallery,  but  just 
homely  bits  of  what  the  Daily  Telegraph  once 
called  the  “  kiss  mammy  school,”  a  school  we 
may  follow  because  it  is  suited  to  our  capabilities. 
Turning  to  architecture,  we  find  a  great  many 
entries,  and  as  usual  good,  sharp,  clear,  crisp 
work  is  a  strong  feature.  It  is  singular  that 
the  photographers  who  take  up  the  portrayal 
of  stone  work  are  usually  good  technicians, 
and  hence  it  comes  about  that  the  pages 
devoted  to  this  class  display  a  pleasing  amount 
of  detail  and  brilliancy.  Geological,  archaeo¬ 
logical,  and  scientific  subjects  are  in  the 
minority.  Apparently  very  few  of  our  readers 
turn  their  attention  towards  the  application  of 
photography  to  this  sort  of  work.  This  is  to 


be  regretted.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
a  good  useful  photograph  is  often  of  greater 
value  and  more  interesting  than  a  weak  merely 
pictorial  one.  It  is  rather  astonishing  that, 
seeing  how  many  hand  cameras  there  are  in 
use,  the  hand  camera  division  does  not  receive 
better  support.  Compared  with  the  other 
classes,  the  entries  in  this  division  are  singularly 
few,  and  what  have  come  to  hand  are  by  no 
means  all  they  should  be.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great  many  negatives  are  taken  with  the 
hand  camera  from  which  the  prints  are  never 
pulled.  This  is  good  for  the  plate  and  film 
makers,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  great  pity 
from  our  standpoint.  The  hand  camera  is  a 
power  in  the  photographer’s  possession.  By 
its  means  he  should  be  able  to  portray  no  end 
of  stirring  incidents  by  flood  and  field,  and  yet 
instead  of  receiving  hundreds  of  prints,  as  we 
ought  to  do,  we  only  get  very  few,  which  are 
by  no  means  of  the  best  type.  ■  Another 
division  which  is  not  as  popular  as  we  fancied 


it  would  be,  is  that  devoted  to  animals  and 
birds.  We  did  not  expect  many  birds,  but  we 
did  think  that  the  animals  would  make  a 
bigger  show.  Last.  year,  however,  we  were 
only  able  to  make  up  half  a  page,  the  year 
before  the  division  was  a  little  better  supported. 
Photographs  of  flowers,  grasses  and  moss,  we 
are  pleased  to  say,  are  on  the  increase.  This 
season  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Salon,  they  occupy  an  entire  page,  and  we  do 
not  think  anybody  will  complain,  seeing  how 
very  excellent  most  of  the  pictures  are.  It  is 
a  fact  that  in  this  class  the  greatest  difficulty 
was  found  when  making  the  awards.  And 
finally,  alas,  for  the  poor  unique  division  ;  only 
about  half  a  dozen  pictures,  and  none  of  these 
really  unique,  save  perhaps  that  of  the  certifi¬ 
cate  winner.  We  are  very  sorry  for  this,  and 
we  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  fact  that 
our  competitions  have  exhausted  all  the  curious 
pictures  which  our  readers  possess.  We  are 
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sorry  that  vve  cannot  find  room  to  criticise  the 
exhibits  individually,  at  all  events  at  present. 
With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  present  show, 
we  say  nothing,  but  only  ask  our  readers  to 
open  the  preceding  Salons  and  judge  for 
themselves.  Lastly  a  word  to  those  who  have 
not  been  "hung.”  We  truly  sympathise  with 
them,  and  it  was  a  hard  task  throwing  out  so 
many,  but  somebody  has  always  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed  in  a  case  of  this  sort.  We  however 
while  rejoicing  with  the  victors  weep  with  the 
vanquished,  and  can  only  say  that  they  must 
not  be  altogether  cast  down,  but  recollect  that 
in  this  Salon,  many  of  the  rejected  of  '96,  find  a 
place 


EXHIBITORS  AND  THEIR  PICTURES. 

Certificates  have  been  awarded  to  those  marked  with 
an  asterisk 

Those  marked  t  are  “  on  the  line.” 

The  cover  design  by  Matthew  Surface ;  the 
tail-piece  by  Peter  Eland. 


Class  I.  Landscape  or  Seascape. 


1.  R.  Frank  Hutchison,  Earlston,  Prestwick. 


"  Peace.” 


2.  A.  J.  Brears,  29,  Tasker  Road,  Crookes, 
Sheffield.  “  Lincoln  from  the  River.” 
j-3.  Alfred  Wilks,  Burbage,  Buxton,  Derby¬ 
shire.  “  The  Edge  of  the  Wood  ” 

4.  W.J. Payne, 


King  St., 
Derby. 
“Chats- 
worth 
House.” 

5.  Wm. A. Mac- 
kin  nel  1 , 
Inverie, 
Maxwell- 
town, 
Dumfries, 
N.B. “Sun¬ 
set  in  Luss 
Straits.” 
f6.  Harry 
Riley, Vale 
House, 
T  u  r  t  o  n  , 
near  Bol¬ 
ton, Lancs. 
“Autumn.” 

7.  W.  Louis 
Primrose, 
Redholme, 
Dumbreck, 
Glasgow.  “  Govan  Harbour." 

8.  H.  B.  Bradley,  143,  Ashton  New  Rd., 

Beswick,  Manchester.  “Towards 
Evening. 

9.  W.  T.  Simmons,  Tilehurst  Rd.,  Reading. 

“February  fill  Ditch.” 

*10.  Alexander  T.  Tate,  Harrogate  College, 
Harrogate.  “The  Living  ,and  the 
Dead.” 


11.  A.  Moffat,  Westwood  Terrace,  Medomsby, 

R. S.O.,  Newcastle-on-Tvne.  “The 
Gateway.” 

12.  Alex.  T.  Brown,  2,  Parkgrovc  Terrace, 

Glasgow.  “  Evening  on  the  Loch.” 
fi3.  Chas.  Nixon,  48,  Calvert  Rd  .Greenwich, 

S. E.  “  Yarmouth  Quay." 

14.  Herbert  W.  Asman,  4,  Farcliffe  Road, 

Toller  Lane,  Bradford.  “A  Stormy 
Daybreak  at  Morecambe. 

15.  W.  J.  Bassett  Lowke,  13,  Kingswell  St., 

Northampton.  “The  Flowing  Tide.” 
fi6.  FI.  E.  Riley,  30,  Broad  Street,  Halifax. 

“The  Woodland  Lake.” 

17.  John  Davidson,  19,  Oatlmds  Square, 
Glasgow.  “Ban  Lomond." 


18.  John  M.  Scott,  48,  Eglantine  Avenue, 

Belfast.  “Moonlight.” 

19.  J.  Browning,  34,  Grosvenor  Road, 

Lowestoft.  “  After  the  Gale.” 

20.  Arthur  Smith,  171,  Barkerhouse  Road, 

Nelson,  Lancs.  “  The  Trysting 
Place.” 

21.  H.  Ellis,  Bishops  Stortford,  Herts. 

“  Hurley  Lock.” 

22.  Wm.  Shepherd,  67,  Duff  Street,  Macduff, 

N.B.  “The  Skiff.” 

23.  J.  Owen  Price,  Meadow  Rd.,  Edgbaston, 

Birmingham.  “  A  Welsh  Lake.” 
f 24.  Arthur  J.  Martyn,  11,  Warren  Road, 
Hoylake,  Cheshire.  “  Sunset.” 

25.  Harold  Connah,  20,  Rue  Nicher,  Paris. 

“  Savoy  Alps.” 

26.  Miss  Muriel  Howie,  56,  Sholebroke 

Avenue,  Chapeltown  Road,  Leeds. 
“A  February  Morning.” 

27.  George  IT.  Forde,  Ballymena.  “AVista' 

in  Shane's  Castle  Park,  Co  Antrim. 

28.  Marshall  K.  Watt,  17,  Richmond  Terrace, 

Aberdeen.  “  After  the  Rain.” 

29.  A.  W.  Stevenson,  67,  Northumberland 

Street,  West  Hartlepool.  “Glasgow 
University.” 
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30.  W.  Hyde  Hills,  28,  Primrose  Hill  Road, 

London,  N.  W.  “An  October  Evening, 

'  Batesbright  Lock.” 

31.  David  D.  Calder,  2,  Elliot  Place,  Arbroath. 

“  A  Still  Evening.” 

32.  Miss  Haslett,  14,  College  Gardens, 

Belfast.  “A  Bend  of  the  Lagan." 
f33 .  Mrs.  Dumas,  Glascoed,  Bromley,  Kent. 
“Autumn." 

34.  Miss  L.  Brocklehurst,  Rough-wood  Park, 

Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Bucks.  “Through 
the  Wood.” 

35.  B.  Jackson,  West  End  House,  Hebden 

Bridge.  “ Grasmere  Church." 

J36.  John  Cummings,  Alloa.  “  Sheep  Shear¬ 
ing.” 

f37_  Miss  B.  R.  Homan,  Friern  Watch, 
North  Finchley,  London,  N.  “  Bed- 
dington  Park.” 

38.  Walter  F.  J.  Hodgson,  Instow,  Kings  Rd., 

Kingston-on-Thames.  “Beside  Still 
Waters.” 

39.  E.  Hall,  6,  Poplar  Row,  Whitby.  “In 

the  Harbour.” 

40.  Jas.  T.  Chamberlain,  16,  Bostock  Avenue, 

Northampton.  “The  shadows  of 
departing  day  creep  on." 

41.  John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  69,  Duff  St.,  Macduff, 

N.B.  “  Declining  Day.” 

42.  Miss  Mildmay,  46,  Berkeley  Square, 

London,  W.  “Flete.” 

f43.  T.  Stratton,  Church  of  England  Soldiers' 
Institute,  Pirbright  Camp,  Woking. 
“  Winter.” 

44.  A.  Bray,  Moscow,  Russia.  “By  the 

River.” 

45.  Walter  Lainchbury,  27,  Drapery,  North¬ 

ampton.  “In  Cool  and  Shady  Dell.” 

46.  S.  R.  Midgley,  3,  Derby  Lane,  Stoney- 

croft,  Liverpool.  “As  the  Gloaming 
spreads  her  Waning  Shades.” 

47.  J.  Carvey,  205,  Westminster  Road, 

Handsworth.  “  In  Sutton  Woods.” 

48.  W.  C.  Miller,  125,  Tulketh  Road,  Ashton- 

on-Ribble,  “  Edge  of  the  Wood.” 

Class  II.— Qenre,  Figure  Studies  and 
Portraits. 

J49.  Miss  Maude  Craigie  Halkett,  Lauriston, 
New  Eltham,  Kent.  “Portrait  of 
Robin  Henniker.” 

50.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Price,  23,  Lulworth  Road, 

Birkdale,  Southport.  “A  Problem." 

51.  Miss  Edith  Nevile,  St.  Catherines, 

Burgess  Hill.  "  Nurse  Alice.” 

52.  A.  J.  Brears,  29,  Tasker  Road,  Crookes, 

Sheffield.  “  A  Rough  Shave.” 

53.  Dr.  A.  A.  Bradburne,  Church  Stretton, 

Salop,  R.S.O.  "  Little  Miss  Muffet." 

54.  Mrs.  Dumas,  Glascoed,  Bromley,  Kent. 

“  A  Portrait.” 

55.  H.  E.  Symes,  1,  Harmsworth  Street, 

Kennington  Park,  London,  S.E.  “A 
Portrait.” 

56.  Rev.  F.  Simmons,  Rose  Bank,  Alphington 

Road,  Exeter.  “Our  Millie.” 

J57.  A.  W.  Cooper,  3,  Stanley  Terrace,  Pres¬ 
ton.  “  His  One  Delight.” 

58.  H.  Langford  Lewis,  Valency  House, 

Easttring,  near  Watford.  “  The  Man 
with  the  Scythe.” 

59.  Arthur  G.  Robinson,  97,  Victor  Street, 
‘  Manningham.  “  Machine  Feeder.” 


60.  Miss  Mc- 
Lau  ch- 
1  an ,  9 

Melvi  1 1  e 
Crescent, 

Edin¬ 
burgh. 

“Her  only 
Friend  ” 

J6i.  Mrs. 

Frank 
C  amp- 

bell,  “  Haine,”  Grosvenor  Road, 
Birkdale,  Southport.  “  ‘  What  is  left 
when  Hope  is  Dead  ?  ’  She  answered 
'  Endless  Weeping.’  ” 

62.  John  Richmond,  Cricbton  Place, Cumnock, 

N.B.  “  My  Country  Sweetheart.” 

63.  Miss  Jessie  Picken,  Muirhead  Villia, 

Baillieston,  Glasgow.  “An  Itinerant 
Merchant  ” 

+64.  W.  Baldwin,  1,  StoneyLane,  Foulridge, 
near  Colne.  “  Reading  Pictures.” 

65.  Miss  L.  Brocklehurst,  Roughwood  Park, 
Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Bucks.  “Gossip.” 
*66.  John  Cummings,  Alloa.  “Tommy.” 

67.  Chas.  J.  Hankinson,  “Bergen,”  Bourne¬ 

mouth,  W.  “What  shall  I  sing.” 

Class  III.— Archaeological,  Geological, 
Architectural  and  Scientific. 

68.  W.  J.  Bassett-Lowke,  13,  Kingswell  St., 

Northampton.  “The  Grand  Opera, 
Paris.” 

69-  Chas.  Gresty,  Rose  Villa,  Audlem. 
“Nantwich  Church.” 

70.  Miss  Florence  Cooke,  Nat.  Pro.  Bank, 

Barnard  Castle.  “Museum,  Barnard 
Castle.” 

71.  R.  Makinson,  22,  Angle  Bank,  Bolton. 

“  Hall  i’th  Wood,  Bolton.” 

*72.  Mrs.  L.  Cheesman,  8,  Queen  St.,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Wilts.  “Salisbury  Cathedral, 
looking  west.” 

f  73 .  Jas.  T.  Chamberlain,  16, Bostock  Avenue, 
Northampton.  “Statuary  Group  in 
Warkton  Church.” 

74.  J.  C.  Varty-Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith. 

“Nandana  Drawing-room.” 

75.  Miss  B.  R.  Homan,  Friern  Watch,  North 

Finchley,  London,  N.  “Door  of  St. 
Alban’s  Cathedral.” 

176.  J.  Carvey,  205,  Westminster  Road, 
Handsworth,  Staffs.  "  Interior,  Berks- 
well  Church." 

f77.  F.  A.  Wingate,  Seaton  Est.,  Maturatta, 
Ceylon.  “  Bungalow  Verandah.” 

78.  A.  Bray,  Moscow,  Russia.  “  A  Bronze 

Monument  of  Meehin  and  Prince 
Posharski  in  Moscow.” 

79.  A.  J.  Brears,  29,  Tasker  Road,  Crookes, 

Sheffield.  “  Lincoln  Cathedral.” 

80.  Wm.  J.  Sharpe,  24,  Forest  Drive  East, 

Leytonstone.  “  A  Street  in  Bruges.” 

81.  Edward  J.  Dight,  215,  Hotwell  Road, 

Bristol.  “Doorway  of  Insurance 
Office,  Bristol.” 

82.  W.  R.  Irwin,  3,  Harold  Terrace,  Leeds. 

“Norman  Doorway,  Adel.” 
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83.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Milne,  Ardmiddle,  Turriff, 

Aberdeenshire.  "  An  Entrance 
Hall." 

84.  A.  H.  Robinson,  Troutsdale,  Scar¬ 

borough.  “  Bridestone,  Yorks.” 

85.  Edward  L.  R.  Jones,  20,  Severn  Street, 

Welshpool.  ”  The  Courtyard,  Powis 
Castle." 

86.  W.  E.  Warrilow,  19,  Belle  Vue  Crescent, 

Cockington,  Torquay.  "Interior 
Electric  Works,  Torquay." 

87.  A.  Palmer  Jones,  198,  Witton  Lane, 

Aston,  Birmingham.  "Compound 
Tandem  Condensing  Engine.” 
f88.  H.  M.  Pratt  Hall,  “Pembridge,”  Great 
Malvern.  "Old  Tombs,  Dyserth,  N. 
Wales.” 

89.  G.  Thomas,  c/o  Mrs.  Hewitt,  2,  West 

St,  Chesterfield.  "The  Turning 
Shop.” 

90.  Thomas  Rickard,  3,  Treworgie  Road, 

Redruth,  Cornwall.  "Cornish  Crom¬ 
lech,  Pendawes  Park,  Cornwall." 

91.  R.  T  Richards, 

H  i  1  1  s  i  d  e 
Lanne,  Red¬ 
ruth. "Ancient 
Cross.” 

92.  Sidney  W.  Har¬ 

vey,  Watling 
House, 

Canterbury. 

“  West  Front, 

Can  ter  bury 
Cathedral.” 

93.  Walter  F.  J. 

Hodgson,  In- 
stow,  Kings 
Road,  King- 
ston -  o  n  - 
Thames. 

"An  Old  Fire¬ 
place.” 

+94.  Walter  Lainch- 
bury,  27, 

Drapery, 

N  orthamp- 
ton.  "Arm¬ 
our.” 

Class  IV.  Hand  Camera  or  Snap=Shot 
Work. 

95.  James  Brough,  23,  Westmuir  Street, 
Parkhead,  Glasgow.  "At  the  Well.” 
tg6.  Stanley  W.  Rodgers,  "  Shavvfield,"  53, 
Knollys  Road,  Streatham,  London, 
S.W.  "Government  Office,  St.  James's 
Park.” 

f97.  S.  R.  Midgley,  3,  Derby  Lane,  Stoney- 
croft,  Liverpool.  "Where  Quiet 
Waters  Flow.” 

98.  H.  Houston  Thomson,  28,  Anderson  St., 

Springburn,  Glasgow.  "  Outward 
Bound." 

99.  J.  Owen  Price,  Meadow  Rd.,  Edgbaston, 

Birmingham.  "  A  Flalt  for  Refresh¬ 
ment.” 

100.  W.  J.  Hornsby,  1,  Link  St.,  Homerton, 

N.E.  “  Teddington  Lock,  the 
Rollers." 

101.  R.  R.  Rawkins,  5,  Alma  Road,  Canon- 

bury,  London, N.  “  A  London 
’Bus.” 


102.  Owen  G.  Coates,  Hope  Villa,  Lee  R,dt, 

Dovercourt,  Essex.  "Yachting  off 
Harwich." 

103.  Jas.  J.  Mason,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

"Royal  Scots  of  Montreal  in  Jubilee 
Procession,  June,  ’97." 

104.  Edward  L.  R.  Jones,  20,  Severn  Street, 

Welshpool.  “  A  Ship  on  Wheels.” 

105.  "R.  M.  S.  Labrador.”  "  Foreqastle 

Deck.” 

*106.  J  .  Carle,  Burnside  Place,  Campbeltqwn, 
N.B.  “  Lace  Seller.” 

fi07-  Robert  Allen,  76,  Marmion  Rd.,  Clap- 
ham,  S  W.  “  Ludgate  Hijl./jr 
10S.  Miss  Dorothy  Wright,  Oldbury  Rec¬ 
tory,  Bridgnorth.  “Waiting  for  the 
Pistol.” 

109.  T.  Berry,  81,  Water  Street,  Chorley. 
“  Mv  Pets.” 

no.  B.  Jackson,  West  End,  Hebden  Bridge. 
"Walshaw  Waterfall.” 

in.  Chas.  J.  Hankinson,  "Bergen,”  Bourne¬ 
mouth  West.  "  At  a  Gymkhana." 


112.  W.  H.  M.  Cobbe,  Ballycullane,  Portar- 

lington,  Ireland.  "  O'Connell  Monu¬ 
ment,  Dublin.” 

113.  J.  Pearson,  Normanhurst,  Lytham, 

Lancs.  "In  Wordsworth’s  Country.” 

1 14.  A.  Marriott,  Glen  View,  St.  Martins, 

Guernsey.  “S.  S.  Colstrup.” 

1 15.  A.  H.  Robinson,  Troutsdale,  Scar¬ 

borough.  "Market  Place,  Burton- 
on-Trent.” 

fn6.  Jas.  E.  Fraser,  The  Anchorage,  Liscard, 
Cheshire.  "The  Deck." 

117.  J.  G.  Davidson,  1,  Dunrobin  Place, 

Edinburgh.  "  Leith  New  Docks.” 

Class  V.  Animals  and  Birds 

118.  H.  Smith,  44,  Stowell  St.,  Hyde  Rd., 

Manchester.  "  Dandy  and  Vick.” 
*119.  MissL.  Brocklehurst,  Roughwood  Park, 
Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Bucks.  “  A 
Willing  Friend." 
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i'2o'.  Miss  M.  D.  Lillyman,  8,  Bickerton  Rd., 
Birkdale,  Southport.  ')Yum  Yum." 

121 .  Alfred  Wilks,  Burbage,  Buxton,  Derby- 

1  shire.  “  Full  up  inside  (Blackbirds).” 

122.  Jas.  E.  Fraser,  The  Anchorage,  Liscard, 

Cheshire.  "  The  Pet  of  the  Family." 
f  l23:.  MissM.  J.Woodside,  Lismara.Portrush, 
Co.  Antrim.  _  "Jennie.’ 

+ i ^4 .  I‘L.'  G.  Sunderland,  Egginton  Vic., 
Leighton  Buzzard.  “  Stormy." 

1  Harry  Riley,  Vale  House,  Turton,  near 
Bolton,  Lancs.  "Home  of  the 
-qniO  ..b%hrush.” 

126.  Miss  Winifred  Grimston,  9,  Queen  St., 
-osH  ay  Fair,  London.  "The  Pelican's 

sdl  lot  2, Haunt.” 

yeltr  i  Class  VI. — Flowers. 

(•127.  Miss  B.  R.  Homan,  Friern  Watch, 
skL  -  North  Finchley,  London,  N.  “French 
Anemones." 

308i!  H.  C.  Leat,  2,  Richmond  St.,  Totter- 
down,  Bristol.  "Marguerites." 

129.  Arthur  j.  Mar- 

tyn,  11,  War¬ 
ren  Road, 

Hoylake, 

Cheshire. 

“Silver 
Lilies." 

130.  Alfred  Wilks, 

Burbage, 

Buxton, 

Derbyshire. 

'  ‘  Black  and 
White." 

131.  Rev.  F.  Sim¬ 

mons,  Rose 
Bank,  Al- 
phingtonRd., 

Exeter.  "Nar¬ 
cissi." 

132.  S.  R.  Midgley, 

3,  Derby 
Lane.Stoney- 
croft,  Liver¬ 
pool.  "  Nar¬ 
cissi.” 

133.  H.  B.  Bradley, 

143,  Ashton 
New  Road,  Beswick,  Manchester. 
“  Daisies." 

*134.  j.  C.  Varty-Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith. 
“  My  Lady’s  Basket.” 

fi35.  J.  Peat  Miller,  271,  Main  Street, 
Bridgeton,  Glasgow.  "Pansies.” 

Class  VII. — Unique  Division  and 
Pictures  in  the  Text. 

136.  Maurice  Price,  High  Street,  Llangefni, 

Anglesey.  "  Ready  to  Start." 

137.  Miss  Nora  Harvey  Smith,  Hill  House, 

Lewes,  Sussex.  “  Table  d'hote.” 
*138.  W. Bowling, Pembroke  Dock.  "Curious 
Bubbles." 

139.  W.  J.  Bassett-Lowke,  13,  Kingswell  St., 

Northampton.  "View  from  a  Balloon.” 

140.  J.  Browning,  34,  Grosvenor  Road,  Lowe¬ 

stoft.  "  The  Duel." 

The  following  receive  honourable  mention 
in  the  various  classes  mentioned  : — 


Class  I.  —  Landscape  or  Seascape.  —  Diam, 
Drakcir,  Hoi.  Li,  Kathleen,  Plait,  ITypyro, 
Moreton,  Dan,  Portarlington,  Ekwah,  Mrs. 
Hunt,  F.  j.  Hildur,  Acorn,  Stereo  (Preston), 
T.  G.  D.,  R.  A.,  Wandering  Willie,  Stoney- 
croft,  E.  A.  J.  W.,  Snikwar,  Pendragon,  P.  H. 
Mason,  Edo,  Noskaj,  Oundle,  Rikishaw,  Skib, 
David  Edina,  Mancurnum,  Acetylene,  Curly, 
Don  Hugo,  Lux  Absolutus  Est,  Express,  Velox, 
Snip-Snap-shot,  T.  Berry,  and  R.  Makinson. 

Class  II. — Genre,  Figure  Studies,  or  Portraits. — 
W.  Bowling,  Melrose,  Dipper,  Darlun,  Old 
Scone,  Gresham,  St.  Thomas,  Fred  Mortley, 
A.  Bennett,  R.  W.  Chapman,  Nina  M.  Tan- 
cock,  Bromide,  Portreath,  TrvAgain,  Luddes 
down,  Rev.  H.  A.  Soames,  Faxin,  A .  Bluebottle, 
Oundle,  N.  C.  T.,  Bruce,  G.  J.  S.,  Hilary, 
Forest,  ].  R.,  Alice,  Monte  Cristo,  Mrs.  Hunt, 
Tulip  (Twolips),  Lady  Jane,  Dingleite,  M.  D.  L., 
St.  Julien,  Macarine,  Tayside,  Jeannette 
Popoff,  Hypyro,  Edo,  Corn-crack,  Cirta,  Lady 
S.,  La  Morena,  Pitou,  Sun-Day,  Herbe,  Down, 


Wax-work,  Perseverando,  Persevero,  Express, 
Hyperboreau,  A.  E.  Lee,  A.  W.  M.,  Tudor, 
Quino,  Blandersnatch,  T.  G.  D.,  Keighley, 
Para,  Gingham,  Kodatype,  Fluff,  Lux  Abso¬ 
lutus  Est,  J.  Carvey,  C.  E.  S.  I.,  Brownie, 
Miss  MacVean,  Phil  Cahir,  Lilium  Auratum, 
Vanavie,  Athagh,  Chaucer,  Maruga,  Tete-a- 
Tete,  T.  J.  Curren,  Master-of-None,  Ortho¬ 
scope,  Brun,  F.  W.  Purse,  Newlands,  R.  P.  C., 
Moray  Loon,  and  Casino. 

Class  III . -  Archeological,  Geological,  Archi¬ 
tectural,  and  Scientific. — Coddy  VII.,  Gargoyle, 
M.P.,  Charles  Hill',  W.  T.  Simmons,  Waxwork, 
Hal,  Mrs.  Hunt,  E.H.C.,  Dusty  Rhodes,  Noskaj , 
St.  Thomas,  Dingleite,  and  J.  Barraclough. 

Class  IV. — Hand  Camera  or  Snap-shot  Work. 
— N.  M.  Tancock,  Cirta,  Stranton,  Persevero, 
Al,  Pitou,  Mannakin,  Macarine,  J.  R.  Moir, 
Sun-Day,  Slight  Knowledge. 
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Class  V. — Animals  and  Birds. — Owen,  Per¬ 
severe,  Carlos,  F.  A.  MacVean,  G.  H.  L., 
Lilium  Auratum,  Jeannette  Podoff,  Botanicus, 
Kirgit,  Cabinet,  Ignoramus,  W.  Heald,  Pope- 
rose,  Cracker  Jack,  Hyperboreau,  Faldo,  Sea- 
shell,  Al,  Dundonald,  The  Babe,  Viola, 
Tweedledee,  Sailor,  Scallywig,  Astyanax, 
Gingham,  Pirate,  Acorn,  Fluff,  Snowflake, 
Kodet,  Dusty  Rhodes,  A.  J.  Brears,  and  Jones. 

Class  VI. — Flowers,  Grasses,  Mosses,  etc. — Edo, 
Petrel,  M.  D.  L  ,  En  Avant,  Kirgit,  Mas 
Gummidge,  Coddy,  Singreen,  Gingham, Chimp, 
Meize,  J.  Carvey,  Schorher,  Stoneycroft, 
Mousa,  Cirta,  A.  J.  Brears,  Botanicus,  Jumbo, 
J.  H  Brady,  Primula,  Persevere,  Stranton, 
Ignoramus,  Para,  and  Fluff. 


fact  that  technical  difficulties  would  beset 
competitors  in  a  contest  of  this  sort,  we 
are  pleased  to  say  that  they  have  conquered 
in  most  of  the  cases,  with  the  result  that 
the  technique  is  much  above  the  average, 
far  better,  indeed,  than  we  ever  anticipated. 
We  think  that  perhaps  our  readers  did  not 
exactly  know  what  we  required.  When, 
however,  they  have  seen  the  pictures  published 
in  this  issue,  perhaps  they  may  be  enlightened, 
and  we  may  later  be  induced  to  open  another 
competition  on  very  similar  lines. 

Spring  Wild  Flowers  Competition. — 

The  prize  is  awarded  to  H.  B.  Bradley,  143, 
Ashton  New  Road,  Beswick,  Manchester,  and 
certificates  to  Mrs.  Dumas,  Glascoed,  Bromley, 


©ur  ipriscs. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  elegible  to  b.  come  Members  of  t he  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

My  Home  Competition. — The  prize  is 
awarded  to  H.  Wheeler,  High  Street,  High- 
bridge,  Somerset,  and  certificate  to  Miss  Opre 
Tremayne,  Carclew,  Perran-ar,  Worthal.  Only 
a  moderate  number  sought  to  portray  their 
homes,  and  this  contest  has  consequently  not 
been  productive  of  anything  really  very  striking. 
We  know  that  we  set  a  fairly  difficult  task, 
but  we  hardly  anticipated  that  it  would  be 
found  so  troublesome  as  the  sequel  proves. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  notion  abroad  that 
only  a  palatial  or  cottage  home  would  stand  a 
chance,  and  so  the  usual  “house  in  a  terrace  ” 
has  received  no  attention  because  of  its  believed 
pictorial  hopelessness.  This  was  a  mistake. 
In  a  terrace  house  even  there  is  plenty  to 
photograph — the  special  arrangement  of 
pictures  on  the  wall  or  some  favourite  nook  or 
dressed  table — bits  which  would  have  told  the 
story  of  that  home  life  more  plainly  than 
comprehensive  views  of  the  hall  or  rooms. 
It  is  evident  that  this  fact  has  escaped  a 
number  of  our  readers,  and  hence  the 
scarcity  of  entries.  Notwithstanding  the 


My  Home  Competition.  Prize  Piftures. 
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Kent  ;  John  Ritchie,  junr.,  69,  Duff  Street, 
Macduff,  N.B.  ;  Alfred  Wilks,  Burbage, 
Buxton,  Derbyshire,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Colman 
Willis,  Southwell  Dodge,  Ipswich  Road, 
Norwich.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  competitions  -we  have  had  for  some 
time,  for  artistically  the  work  was  very  good 
all  round,  and  to  single  out  the  prize  and 
certificates  proved  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
The  improvement  which  has  been  effected  in 
the  work  of  our  flower  photographers  since  our 
contest  of  September  1896,  is  most  marked. 
Then  the  winning  picture  and  the  certificates 
were  very  much  in  advance  of  all  the  other 
entries,  while  this  year  the  line  between  the  certi¬ 
ficate  winners  and  those  left  out  in  the  cold  is 
very  thinly  drawn  indeed.  We  should  have  liked 
to  reproduce  more  of  the  pictures,  but  the 
pressure  on  our  space,  caused  by  this  special 
number,  forbids  our  doing  so,  and  likewise 
cuts  out  the  criticisms.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Bradley’s  work,  however,  we  may  point  out 
that  one  reason  why  it  holds  so  high  a  place 
is  because  of  the  originality  of  treatment  dis¬ 
played.  Vases  are  all  very  well  as  accessories, 
but  there  is  the  fact  to  face  that  they  are 
somewhat  hackneyed,  and  where  the  flowers 
are  such  that  they  permit  of  something  out  of 
the  common  in  the  way  of  surroundings,  and 
where  this  opportunity  has  been  well  seized, 
well,  we  cannot  but  reward  the  effort.  We 
are  pleased,  however,  to  honourably  mention 
M.  E.  C.  W.,  T.  Berry,  Aluredus  Nonus, 
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M.  D.  L.,  C.  E.  S.  I.,  Four-leaved  Shamrock, 
Ruth,  Coddy  and  Nandada. 

Literary  Competition. — The  prizes  in 
this  competition  have  been  won  by  the 
following': — Miss  Jessie  Picken,  Muirhead 
Villa,  Baillieston,  Glasgow  ;  Miss  Clara  Tate, 
West  Villa,  Chorley  New  Road,  Bolton,  Lanca¬ 
shire;  H. Ellis,  Havers  Park,  Bishops  Stortford; 
F.  W.  Purse,  St.  Aubin,  Salisbury  Road,  Red- 
land  ;  H.  E.  Morris,  46,  Compton  Street, 
Chesterfield,  and  Tom  Brown,  Woodleigh, 
Eastbourne.  The  competition  has  been  only 
moderately  well  supported,  but  the  winning 
essays,  which  we  shall  publish  in  due  course, 
are  all  very  good.  The  unsuccessful  competitors 
must  bear  in  mind  that  we  require  some  definite 
line  of  procedure  to  be  laid  down  ;  a  number 
appear  to  have  quite  overlooked  this  fact,  and 
to  be  still  harping  on  the  “  aiming  high,”  and 
other  vague  theories  which  were  noticeable  in 
the  contest  which  closed  in  February.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
literary  abilities  of  our  readers,  and  intend 
giving  them  several  other  chances  for  entering 
the  lists  in  the  coming  winter  session,  when 
field-work  is  perhaps  not  employing  their 
attention  as  much  as  it  does  during  the  lighter 
months. 

Bathers’  Competition. — Closes  August 
25th.  Prize  10s.  fib.  By  photographs  of 
bathers  please  understand  that  we  have  no 
wish  to  encourage  that  nuisance  “  the  seaside 
hand-camera  man,"  who  takes  people  against 
their  wish  when  they  are  in  puris  naturalidus. 
Good  bathing  pictures  can  be  taken  without 
silliness.  Little  children  when  they  are 
bathing  look  very  pretty,  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
thing  we  want.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
July  issue. 

Photographs  of  Trees  Competition.— 
Closes  August  25th.  Prize  one  guinea.  In  this 
competition  the  photographer  must  take  three 
of  the  following  trees  individually: — Oak,  elm, 
beech,  willow,  poplar,  larch  and  birch.  The 
trees  chosen  musj  be  good  specimens  of  their 
species,  and  are  to  be  treated  as  artistically  as 
possible,  the  photographer  waiting  until  their 
foliage  is  in  its  most  effeftive  condition,  either 
at  full  leaf  or  only  partial.  Reference  to  the 
tree  studies  by  Matthew  Surface  will  show 
what  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  those 
who  entered  the  last  tree  competition  will  have 
a  fair  notion  of  what  we  require,  from  our 
remarks  on  their  prints.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  July  issue. 

A  Photograph  of  a  Branch  of  a  Tree 
in  Full  Leaf. — A  prize  of  10s.  fid.  is  offered 
for  the  best  photograph  of  a  branch  of  a  tree 
in  full  leaf.  This  competition  is  a  companion 
to  the  preceding  one.  The  branch  may  be 
attached  to  the  parent  tree,  or  it  may  be 
severed  if  more  convenient.  Any  kind  of  tree 
may  be  employed,  but  the  photographer  must 
pay  great  attention  to  lighting,  and  to  the 
gracefulness  of  the  bough.  If  the  photograph 
is  taken  outside  considerable  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  subduing  of  the  background, 
which  must  not  in  any  way  interfere  or  detract 
from  the  main  object.  The  coupon  is  given 
in  this  number.  The  competition  closes 
September  25th. 


Seaside  Amusements. — A  prize  of  7s.  6d. 
is  offered  for  the  best  photograph  depicting 
seaside  amusements.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
sea  shore  and  the  snap-shot  camera,  and 
therefore  we  suggest  that  all  our  readers  who 
are  spending  their  holidays  by  the  briny 
ocean  keep  their  eyes  open,  and  their  shutters 
ever  set,  in  order  to  capture  pictures  of  the 
niggers  on  the  sands,  the  Punch  and  Judy 
show,  and  the  one  hundred  and  one  other 
attractions  which  are  congregated  on  the 
foreshore  of  our  watering  places.  There  are 
no  restrictions  as  to  how  these  photographs 
are  taken,  and  they  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
productions  of  a  hand  camera,  for  any  instru¬ 
ment  can  be  employed,  and  although  we  should 
suggest  that  the  snap-shots  are  made  when  the 
models  are  unconscious  and  consequently  in 
their  natural  attitudes,  posing  may  be  resorted 
to  if  it  is  found  absolutely  necessary.  The 
coupon  is  given  in  this  number.  Competition 
closes  September  25th. 

A  Photograph  of  a  Lake. — A  prize  of 
bocks  to  the  value  of  10s.  fid.  selected  from 
the  list  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
an  d  Co . ,  Ltd. ,  is  offered  for  the  best  photograph 
of  a  lake,  or  part  of  one.  Lakes,  although  not 
difficult  to  take,  seem  to  be  a  bane  to  most 
amateurs  who  reproduce  them  mostly  as  if 
they  were  white  plates  laid  down  on  the  face 
of  nature.  The  painter  fairly  revels  in  the 
production  of  Highland  Lochs,  and  loves  to 
portray  the  manner  in  which  they  mirror  the 
surrounding,  scenery.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  photographer  should  not  be  equally  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  should  not  render  his  lake  as  a 
great  white  patch.  We  therefore  offer  the 
above  prize  for  the  best  photograph  of  a  lake, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  in  which  true  tone  values 
and  good  composition  especially  are  plainly 
apparent.  We  give  no  other  restrictions. 
The  water  may  be  either  British  or  foreign, 
and  may  be  broken  by  pond-lilies,  or  rushes, 
or  nothing  save  reflections  just  as  the  artist 
chooses.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 
Competition  closes  October  25th. 

An  Artistic  Bunch  of  Grasses. — A  prize 
of  10s.  fid.  is  offered  for  the  best  pictorial 
rendering  of  a  bunch  of  grasses.  Readers  who 
live  in  the  country  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  various  grasses 
which  grow  rank  in  the  meadows,  and  we  want 
pictures  of  these  in  which  their  contour  and 
delicacy  are  portrayed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Mrs.  Carine  Cadby,  a  well-known  worker,  has 
done  a  great  deal  in  this  line,  and  to  her  work 
our  readers  must  go  for  examples.  Several 
grasses  may  be  employed  to  form  the  group, 
or  just  a  single  species.  We  suggest  in  this 
competition  the  use  of  a  plain  background.  The 
coupon  is  given  in  this  number.  Competition 
closes  October  25th. 

Choice  of  a  Subject  Competition. — 
Photographers  have  now  pretty  well  realized 
that  in  order  to  reach  a  fair  amount  of  success, 
they  must  devote  themselves  to  a  definite 
sphere  of  action.  Subjects  have  been  broadly 
classed  under  such  divisions  as  landscape, 
seascape,  architectural,  figures,  portraiture, 
etc. ,  but  these  great  divisions  can  be  subdivided 
enormously.  Take  for  instance  the  landscape 
class.  What  an  enormous  variety  of  things 
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the  word  covers  up.  One  might  go  in  for  the 
scenery  of  rivers,  of  mountain,  or  forests,  and 
under  each  of  those  subdivisions  there  are 
innumerable  ways  open  to  us.  What  we  want 
in  this  competition  is  to  get  as  many  suggestions 
as  possible  for  different  pictures  and  series  of 
pictures,  especially  the  latter.  As  a  type  for 
a  series  we  have  already  in  an  article  in  the 
February  issue  suggested  different  phases  in 
river  life.  We  offer  a  prize  then,  consisting 
of  books  to  the  value  of  one  guinea  selected 
from  the  list  of  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  to  the  competitor  who  sends  in  the  best 
suggestions  for  pictures,  or  series  of  pictures. 
We  want  more  than  mere  titles,  and  half  a 
dozen  really  good  and  original  suggestions 
will  count  as  of  greater  value  than  a  hundred 
hackneyed  titles.  The  competition  closes 
IMovember  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in 
the  September  number. 

Photograph  of  Shadows.  We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photograph  in 
which  a  shadow  plays  the  principal  part.  It 
often  happens-  that  in  a  composition  the  deep 
darks  make  the  picture,  and  artists  are  well 
aware  of  the  pictorial  effect  to  be  got  by  long 
shadows  either  in  landscape  or  figure  work. 
As  photography  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
shadows,  we  feel  certain  that  something 
effective  ought  to  result  when  a  deliberate 
attempt  is  made  to  portray  them.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  shadows,  the  long  ones  caused 
by  the  trees  when  the  sun  is  sinking,  and 
others  which  fall  from  human  figures  upon 
receptive  surfaces.  We  do  not  suggest  anything, 
however,  but  leave  the  matter  purely  with  our 
competitors,  who  may  deal  with  the  business 
just  as  they  wish.  The  coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  September  number.  Competition  closes 
November  25th. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name  and 
address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  not  be 
published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press.  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding 
competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  I11 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 

©be  postal  Club  of  “©be 
3umor  photographer.” 

The  two  circles  now  formed  are  in  full 
working  order,  and  the  portfolios  go  round 
about  once  in  a  month.  Their  pictorial 
contents  are  criticised  by  each  member  in  turn, 
and  the  interchange  of  opinions  thus  afforded 


is  exceedingly  helpful  in  the  direction  of 
improving  one’s  work  pictorially  and  tech¬ 
nically.  We  are  told  that  it  is  the  custom  for 
students  at  some  schools  of  art  to  examine 
each  others’  work  and  tell  the  truth  about  it, 
however  harsh  and  brutal  that  may  be,  and  in 
that  way  much  mutual  progress  can  be  made. 
Now  there  are  no  schools  of  photographic  art, 
unfortunately,  but  in  default  thereof,  the 
postal  clubs  may  to  some  extent  answer  the 
same  purpose.  Prize  and  certificate  holders 
in  Junior  Photographer  competitions  are  avail¬ 
able  as  members,  the  rules  were  printed  in 
our  December  number,  but  all  candidates 
need  do  is  to  write  to  the  Editor  enclosing  is. 
entrance  fee  and  2s.  6d.  subscription,  when 
full  particulars  will  be  forwarded. 

©nr  EMtor’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  ali  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  reply  to  them  at  great  length 
or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve.  Suggestions  are 
always  welcome,  and  when  practicable  are  adopted. 
This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents.'' 

The  voting  papers  have  kept  us  in  a  merry 
mood  for  the  last  week  or  two.  They  are  so 
contrary.  What  Tom  wants  badly,  Dick 
thinks  unnecessary.  However  there  is  a 
method  among  all  this  apparent  madness,  and 
by  tabulating  so  many  hundred  different 
opinions  we  have  gathered  very  conclusively 
the  views  of  the  majority.  To  carry  those 
views  into  practice,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
will  be  our  main  object  during  the  next  month 
or  two. 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  any  definite 
step  for  the  moment,  since  we  have  not  yet 
fully  considered  the  matter,  the  main  changes 
to  be  made  relate  to  the  following  three  items : — 
criticisms,  illustrations,  practical  articles.  The 
Critical  Column  arrangements  will  in  all 
probability  undergo  further  modification,  a 
charge  will  be  made  for  each  print  submitted, 
and  while  the  total  space  devoted  to  that 
section  becomes  somewhat  reduced,  the 
illustrated  examples,  on  the  other  hand  will 
undergo  increase. 

*  * 

As  to  the  illustrations  in  general,  if  at 
all  possible,  they  also  shall  be  made  more 
numerous.  In  the  case  of  practical  articles, 
dealing  with  development,  printing,  lantern 
slide  making,  enlarging,  the  use  of  lenses,  the 
proper  management  of  the  hand  camera,  etc., 
we  propose  to  a  great  extent  to  deal  with 
these  subjects  categorically,  so  that  the  reader 
will  be  introduced  to  a  great  variety  of  topics 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  We  are 
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greatly  obliged  to  all  friends  who  have  sent  in 
Voting  Papers,  and  in  'particular  to  the 
following,  who  have  gone  into  the  points  at 
considerable  length  and  made  numerous 
excellent  suggestions  : — Geo  Longcroft,  Fred 
T.  Coupland,  and  J.  Browning.  A  new  series 
of  varied  competitions  is  announced  in  another 
part  of  our  columns,  our  choice  of  the  subjects 
having  been  determined  with  great  considera¬ 
tion  in  order  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  majority, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  interest  in 
work  of  lasting  value  and  instructive  nature. 
We  ask  our  readers  to  give  these  contests 
their  earnest  attention,  with  the  view  of  taking 
up  some  one  branch  or  subject  in  photography 
and  giving  to  that  study  special  attention. 

*  * 

The  Practical  Photographer  for  July  leads  off 
with  a  biographical  interview  with  William 
Crooke,  the  eminent  professional  photographer 
of  Edinburgh.  The  article  has  illustrations  of 
that  gentleman’s  work,  and  views  of  his  unique 
and  magnificent  studio.  The  needs  of  practice 
are  supplied  by  Valentine  Blanchard  in  a 
continuation  of  his  papers  on  “  Artistic  Printing, 
or  What  to  do  with  the  Negative,"  the  present 
chapter  instructing  how  to  obtain  vigorous 
prints  from  thin  negatives,  soft  prints  from 
hard  negatives,  etc.  Several  reproductions  of 
pictures  at  the  Paris  Salon  de  Photographic 
attract  the  eye  from  their  distinctive  character, 
the  strength  of  the  French  school  evidently 
lying  in  the  direction  of  genre  portraits. 

*  * 

The  present  number  oiThe  Junior  Photographer 
is  essentially  light  in  the  character  of  its 
contents.  Once  a  year  no  harm  can  follow  a 
relaxation,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  make 
this  a  holiday  issue  in  great  part.  In  further¬ 
ance  of  that  plan,  one  or  two  items  have  been 
curtailed  or  omitted.  “The  Critical  Column '  ’ 
will  be  resumed  next  month.  “Our  Cyclo¬ 
pedia,"  a  new  feature,  is  also  postponed  until 
then.  Our  Show  Room  is  also  closed  for  this 
month,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have 
several  interesting  new  articles  awaiting  notice 
therein,  and  our  prize  list  has  had  to  be  very 
much  curtailed  indeed,  at  least  six  compe¬ 
titions  having  had  to  be  omitted.  Our  Labora¬ 
tory  too  is  missing,  and  the  Answers  to 
Correspondents  are  cut  down  to  a  minimum. 
We  therefore  have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of 
those  who  miss  familiar  landmarks,  or  have 
not  received  replies  to  queries. 

answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 


post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine  — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address:— The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Scallywag  is  going  for  a  holiday  and  he  wgnts  to 
know  if  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  leave  his  developing 
till  he  comes  back.  Quite  safe,  that  is  if  he  wraps  his 
exposed  plates  in  plain  paper,  and  keeps  them  out  of  the 
light.  A  good  plan  is  to  save  the  boxes  and  wrappings 
in  which  the  plates  are  originally  packed,  then  perfect 
security  is  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  trouble. 

Petrel. — Water  colour  would  do,  especially  if  gum  is 
used  as  the  medium.  Oil  paint  is  easier  to  work  for  the 
purpose,  however,  but  you  must  be  careful  that  you  do 
not  employ  a  body  colour,  l.e.f  one  that  is  not  transparent. 

Sci. — We  were  not  talking  about  your  particular  print. 
We  only  pointed  out  that  it  would  have  to  be  a  good  one 
when  it  had  good  verses  by  any  poet  underneath.  With 
regard  to  the  competition,  the  award  was  given  because 
the  mount  was  most  suitable,  and  we  think  we  made  the 
announcement  pretty  plain.  We  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  enter  some  of  the  new  competitions,  particulars  of 
which  appear  in  this  number,  and  we  trust  that  you 
will  find  them  fairly  explicit.  Surely  you  have  a 
little  time  to  spare,  it  is  worth  trying  just  for  the  sake  of 
the  practice.  Your  letter  is  a  bit  of  a  grumble,  but  your 
last  few  words  clear  the  sky  considerably. 

Macarine.— We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  you  have 
succeeded,  but  we  fancy  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
Will  you  let  us  see  one  of  your  results?  Possibly  you 
meant  simply  raised  medallions,  not  photographs  where 
the  heads,  etc.,  come  out  as  bas-reliefs.  Stick  to  your 
Volume  I.,  by  all  means. 

j.  E.  Fraser. — If  you  do  get  any  photographs  of  the 
war,  certainly  let  us  see  them.  You  will  have  to  find  it 
first,  however. 

Athagh. — Your  print  is  overdeveloped,  we  fancy,  the 
interior  would  be  bad  to  take  with  that  large  expanse  of 
white  wall.  You  could,  however,  have  given  a  slightly 
longer  time,  and  so  minimized  the  effect.  The  focus  is 
all  right,  and  were  it  not  for  this  fatal  whiteness,  the 
result  would  be  fairly  satisfactory. 

Rikki-tikki-tavi. — We  have  entered  the  picture  for 
criticism. 

P.  Maurice  says,  “some  of  us  are  in  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  ‘available  until  the  25th  of  the 
month.’  Can  we  post  on  that  date,  or  must  they  arrive 
at  the  office  of  The  Junior  on  the  25th  ?  ”  Yes,  they  must 
be  in  our  hands  on  the  25th.  The  last  postal  delivery 
here  is  about  8  o’clock. 

F.  Mortley. — The  Critical  Column  certainly  ought  to 
be  of  great  use  to  people  like  yourself,  who  have  no 
photographic  critical  friends  to  rely  on.  We  hope  you 
will  take  full  advantage  of  it. 

Cahir. — We  strongly  recommend  the  Lizars'  “Chal¬ 
lenge  ”  outfit.  With  regard  to  getting  a  half-tone  block 
made,  our  publishers  would  supply  you.  If  you  write 
them  they  will  give  you  full  particulars  as  to  price,  etc. 

S.  W.  Rodgers. — You  will  see  you  are  accepted  once 
more. 

H.  L.  L.  says  that  we  are  constantly  giving  advice  as 
to  trimming  in  order  to  get  correct  proportion,  and  it  is 
his  opinion  that  the  trimming  had  better  be  done  in 
the  camera.  Consequently  he  uses  a  half  plate  for 
quarter  plates,  and  he  is  then  able  to  seledt  from  the 
half-plate  view  on  the  screen  the  very  gist  of  the 
composition  for  his  smaller  pictures  at  the  minimum  of 
expense  and  trouble.  He  also  wants  to  know  why  the 
sea-side  competition  closes  July  25th  instead  of  a  month 
later.  Well  we  had  our  reasons  for  letting  it  finish  on 
that  date,  and  H.  L.  L.  must  remember  that  a  great 
many  people  have  returned  from  their  holidays  before 
that  time.  He  will  see,  however,  that  if  he  seeks 
pleasures  by  the  sad  sea  waves,  another  competition  is 
open  to  him. 

David  Edina. — Thanks  very  much  for  mentioning 
The  Junior  Photographer  in  the  Scotsman.  With  regard 
to  the  print  you  send  us,  and  wonder  whether  it  is  fit  to 
enlarge,  we  hardly  think  we  should  advise  you  to  get 
this  done,  because  the  focus  is  just  a  little  bit  out  You 
see,  printed  on  platinotype  C.C.  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  its  original  size,  the  effedt  would  be  far  from  displeasing, 
but  when  you  enlarge  you  also  enlarge  the  fuzziness, 
and  the  resulting  picture  will  not  be  at  all  satisfactory. 
Sorry  you  are  not  in  the  Salon.  Perhaps  you  will  have 
better  luck  next  time.  By  the  by,  you  exposed  too  long 
if  you  gave  your  view  in  the  Dell  four  seconds.  Half 
that  time  would  have  been  ample. 

Tyrokinone. — Very  funny,  but  alas,  we  have  heard  it 
before. 

K.  North. — So  sorry,  but  trust  you  may  be  more 
successful  next  time, 
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LIGHTS  AND  DARKS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


1.  High-light,  showing  Miss  Pert  how  to  develop. 

2.  Deep  dark,  teaching  her  fat  aunt  the  same  process. 

3.  High-light,  seeing  your  pictures  hung  in  the  Salon. 

4.  Deep  dark.  “  hanging”  them  at  home  in  the  seclusion 

of  your  chamber. 

5.  High-light,  fine  day,  good  models,  pretty  country 

and  — 

6.  Deep  dark,  no  plates  in  the  dark  slides  after  all. 


7.  High-light,  snap-shotting  Miss  Footlight,  the  pretty 

adfress  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

8.  Deep  dark,  discovering  that  the  untrue  finder  did 

not  find  her. 

9.  High  light,  going  out  in  the  morning,  brilliant 

weather,  camera  as  light  as  air. 

10.  Deep  dark,  coming  home  at  10-30,  same  camera 
turned  into  a  12  by  10,  and  last  train  gone. 
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THE  ZEALOT. 
Valentine  Blanchard. 
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OUR  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


HEN  an  at¬ 
tempt  is 
made  to 
produce  by 
means  of 
photo- 
graphy  a 
composi¬ 
tion  of  the 
heroic 
school,  failure  is  almost  certain, 
because  the  artist  has  such  a  lot  to 
contend  with,  suitability  of  features  in 
the  model,  and  adtuality  in  the  matter 
of  dress.  Now  Mr.  Valentine  Blan¬ 
chard  was  exceedingly  plucky  when  he 
started  to  portray  a  Zealot,  a  fervent 
Christian-minded  man  of  the  old  type, 
one  who  would  not  have  objected  to 
the  use  of  the  thumb-screw  and  the 
rack  to  drive  home  his  principles  if  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  and  whose  religious 
fire  would  have  justified  any  means  to 
obtain  the  desired  end.  If  an  ordinary 
amateur  had  tried  his  hand  at  the 
production  of  such  a  picture,  he  would 
have  failed,  but  this  is  just  where  the 


real  artist  steps  in.  He  waits  until  he 
finds  his  model,  does  not  pick  any  man 
out  of  the  street,  and  by  means  of  wigs 
and  false  whiskers  turn  him  into  a 
pseudo  monk,  but  he  finds  an  adtual 
living  prototype  of  this  religious 
champion  of  the  past,  and  he  poses 
him  in  a  strong  firm  attitude,  and  for 
fear  of  introducing  any  anachronisms 
suppresses  all  details  in  the  matter  of 
surroundings,  and  relies  on  light  and 
shade,  and  the  personality  of  the  model 
to  make  the  composition.  That  it  has 
done  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This 
man  is  not,  as  we  have  said  before,  an 
imitation,  he  is  a  real  thing,  and  one 
could  almost  fancy  that  this  half-tone 
was  not  from  a  photograph,  but  that  it 
was  a  copy  of  a  pidture  from  the 
studio  of  one  of  the  old  masters.  The 
characterization  is  so  strong,  so  con¬ 
vincing.  There  is  emotion  displayed 
in  the  hands  and  a  fire  shines  from 
under  the  shade  of  the  knitted  brows, 
while  the  open  mouth  appears  to  be 
defending  some  debatable  point  with 
inspired  vigour.  The  Zealot  is  indeed 
worthy  of  a  place  on  the  line  of  our 
National  Gallery  because  it  is  so  true 
and  so  convincing,  and  has  so  very 
little  suggestion  in  it  of  the  camera,  the 
studio  and  the  dressing-room,  details 
which,  alas!  are  apt  to  creep  in  when 
one  essays  to  turn  the  lens  into  the  past, 
and  has  consequently  to  draw  some¬ 
what  upon  the  unreal  and  theatrical. 
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OUR  FIELD  DAY. 

WESTMORELAND  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  mountainous 
county,  and  so  it  is.  But  in 
one  part,  and  one  part  only,  the  prevail¬ 
ing  rugged  surface  gives  place  to  rich, 
undulating  land,  more  characteristic  of 
Gloucestershire  or  Warwickshire,  than 
of  the  rocky  and  hilly  northern  counties. 

After  having  spent  several  weeks 
amongst  the  Westmoreland  hills,  it 
would  be  pleasant  and  profitable,  we 
thought,  to  see  the  county  from  an¬ 
other  point  of  view,  and  accordingly 
we  started  early  one  morning  for  Kirkby 
Stephen  in  the  vale  of  Eden,  taking 
in  the  way  of  apparatus  our  faithful 
friend  the  Amber  stand  camera,  with 


six  double  slides,  and  a  new  quarter- 
plate  hand  camera  made  according  to 
our  own  notions,  also  with  six  double 
slides. 

The  district  was  almost  entirely  new 
to  us,  indeed,  but  for  an  hour  spent 
in  Kirkby  Stephen  a  year  or  more 
previously,  while  waiting  for  a  train 
connection,  we  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  country  beyond  the  general  idea 
that  one  can  obtain  from  the  window 
of  an  express  train.  This  bird’s  eye 
view  however,  had  made  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  upon  us,  and  the  sort  of 
pictures  we  expected  to  secure  were 
fine,  open  landscapes,  with  tree  clumps, 
hedges  and  winding  roads. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  obtain 


Crosby  Garret. 


a  single  general  view.  Somehow, 
when  our  point  of  view  was  good  the 
light  was  wrong,  and  then  towards  the 
evening  when  the  sun  had  moved 
round,  we  had,  unfortunately  for  this 
particular  purpose,  left  the  higher 
slopes,  and  descended  to  the  streets  of 
Kirkby  Stephen  itself,  or  the  little 
river  valley  adjacent. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  purpose  in  one’s 
photographic  performances,  but  time 
after  time  we  have  found  our  main 
scheme  thwarted  by  one  circumstance 
or  another,  so  our  advice  to  others  is : 
whenever  you  undertake  a  day’s  field 
work,  do  not  restrict  yourself  before¬ 
hand  to  any  one  subject.  Do  not  let 
this  advice  be  misunderstood,  you  must 
have  a  purpose  in  your  work,  but  your 
achievements  will  be  mat¬ 
erially  curtailed  unless  you 
keep  a  number  of  items 
constantly  in  your  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Well,  we  failed  to  get 
any  pictures  representing 
the  broad  meadows,  the 
rich  undulating  pastures, 
and  the  winding  roads  of 
the  Eden  Valley,  but  we 
secured  a  number  of  other 
things ;  although  a  second 
visit,  after  a  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  country  in 
detail,  would  probably 
yield  better  work. 

After  leaving  the  station, 
which  is  quite  a  mile 
from  the  village  of  Kirkby 
Stephen,  we  turned  away  in  a  northerly 
direction,  and  wandered  for  three  miles 
or  more  to  the  little  village  of  Crosby 
Garret,  reserving  Kirkby  Stephen 
itself  for  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
There  were  many  pretty  bits  on  the 
way  to  Crosby  Garret,  but  nothing 
appealed  to  us  as  being  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  it  was  not  until  we 
reached  Crosby  Garret  that  any  ex¬ 
posures  were  made.  At  Crosby  Garret 
the  sun  was  all  wrong,  he  was  blazing 
away  in  the  south  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  rising  in  the  east,  or  even 
better  still,  setting  in  the  west.  Half- 
an-hour  in  the  evening  would  have 
been  worth  more  to  us  than  three  hours 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  However, 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  we  took  two 
or  three  photographs,  and  made  a 
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mental  note  that  Crosby  Garret  must  be 
visited  again  on  some  future  occasion. 
Its  greatest  charm  is  centred  around 
the  church  which,  crowning  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  little  hill  some  200  feet  above 
the  village,  reminds  one  singularly  of 


Goldsmith’s  lines,  “  The  decent  church 
that  topped  the  neighbouring  hill.” 

There  were  two  or  three  capital  view 
points  from  the  churchyard,  but  all 
of  them  needed  early  morning  or  late 
evening  light  for  proper  effect.  We 
did  just  snap  one  view,  more  as  a  me¬ 
mento  than  anything  else,  of  the 
village  as  seen  from  the  church.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  success,  but  it  will  serve 
to  show  you  the  material  available. 

However  anxious  a  photographer 
may  be  to  devote  himself  to  pictorial 
subjects,  he  should  never  lose  an 
opportunity  of  taking  anything  curious 
or  rare.  There  was  a  remarkable 
hawthorn  tree,  evidently  of  very 
mature  age,  growing  alone  in  a  field, 
and  measuring  probably  twenty  feet 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  its 
bushy  branches.  A  great  many  people 
could  have  sheltered  under  it  by  sitting 
down  round  the  trunk.  Here  you 
have  it. 

An  amusing  subject  presented  itself 
on  a  narrow  bridge  spanning  the  rail¬ 
way.  About  a  dozen  calves  seemed 
to  consider  this  bridge  their  special 
property,  and  their  curiosity  while  we 
fixed  the  camera  and  focussed  was  very 
amusing.  The  bridge  did  not  seem  to 
be  much  used,  a  timid  lady  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  face  such  a 
bovine  army. 

All  the  people  in  Crosby  Garret, 
save  the  old  folks,  were  away  in  the 
fields  hay-making,  and  as  we  passed 
along  the  narrow  lanes,  the  hedges 


A  Giant  Thorn 


were  festooned  with  hay  dragged  from 
the  hay  carts  by  projecting  thorns. 
There  were  plenty  of  hay-making 
pictures,  but  feeling  that  such  subjects 
were  a  trifle  hackneyed,  we  put  them 
on  one  side,  and  plodded  on  under  the 
blazing  sun  to  our  destination. 

The  way  was  long,  and  though  we 
were  not  infirm  and  weary,  the  camera 
seemed  to  grow  in  weight  as  we 
tramped  over  the  dusty  roads.  A 
curious  clump  of  Scotch  firs  growing 
on  an  eminence  attracted  our  attention, 
and  we  made  a  deviation  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  see  if  something 
could  not  be  made  of  them,  and  the 
shadows  they  cast  on  the  ground. 
The  attempt  proved  fruitless,  as  the 
trees  on  a  nearer  acquaintance  were 


not  particularly  shapely,  nor  were  thei 
shadows  graceful.  But  trees  and  their 
shadows  often  make  excellent  pictures. 
We  showed  a  fair  example  of  this 


“  Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand, 
And  keep  the  bridge  with  me?  " 
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more  than  a  year  ago,  in  the  issue  of 
June,  1897,  and  intended  to  have  a 
better  one  for  this  number,  but  nothing 
good  enough  transpired.  It  is  quite 
true  we  made  an  exposure  for  this 
purpose.  The  clean-cut  shadows  of  an 
irregular  hedge  projecting  their  dark 
patches  into  a  light  green  newly  mown 
held,  looked  well  on  the  ground  glass, 
but  did  not  come  out  as  nicely  as  we 
expected  in  the  final  print.  We  are 
therefore  not  going  to  trouble  you 
with  it. 

The  village  of  Kirkby  Stephen  has 
several  interesting  old  buildings,  but 
as  in  almost  all  country  towns  the 


most  striking  feature  is  the  church, 
and  round  it  are  usually  concentrated 
the  older  houses.  We  took  the  church, 
bathed  in  the  afternoon  sunlight,  just 


as  a  herd  of  cows  was  being  driven  past 
by  a  somewhat  stylishly  dressed  dairy¬ 
maid. 

For  an  hour  or  more  we  wandered 
about  the  streets  with  the  camera 
searching  for  suitable  subjects,  but 


Kirkby  Stephen  is  one  of  those  places 
which  on  market  day  becomes  infested 
with  people,  but  on  all  other  days 
almost  goes  to  sleep.  We  made  four 
snaps  in  this  way,  but  only  one  is  good 
enough  to  show  you,  a  view  of  the 
church  from  another  point  to  that 
previously  shown. 

Last  of  all,  late  in  the  evening,  we 
turned  our  steps  towards  what  the 
guide-book  describes  as  “  one  of 
nature’s  strangest  freaks,”  the  gorge 
cut  by  the  river  in  the  limestone  rock, 
perhaps  half  a  mile  from  Kirkby 
Stephen  town.  Since  water  has  a 
solvent  action  on  limestone,  one  can 
hardly  regard  the  pots  and  crevices, 
the  channels  and  deep  pools  of  Stenk- 
rith  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  light  of  a 
freak.  But  the  guide-book  writer  likes 
to  get  up  a  sensation,  and  if  he  cannot 
compare  his  district  with  the  Riviera 
or  Brighton,  or  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
then  at  least  you  must  allow  him  to 
bring  in  volcanic,  or  other  remarkable 
forces.  With  all  the  sensation  taken 
out  of  it,  however,  Stenkrith  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  especially  in  its 
lower  part  where  the  limestone  beds 
spread  out  flat  and  broad,  and  the 
river  running  all  through  it  in  little 
channels  which  it  has  carved  for  itself 
by  years  of  patient  work,  has  produced 
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•an  appearance  which  is  not  easy  to 
describe.  It  resembles  a  lot  of  natural 
stepping  stones  by  which  one  can  easily 
traverse  from  bank  to  bank.  Our  last 
photograph  gives  you  a  rough  idea  of 
a  portion  of  the  river  bed. 


THE  JUNIOR  SALON. 

A  FEW  CRITICAL  WORDS 
ON  THE  PICTURES. 

IT  has  been  customary  for  us  to  give 
after  the  publication  of  the  Salon 
a  sort  of  criticism  of  the  pictures 
which  did  not  get  hung,  and  which 
exemplified  the  slips  ’twixt  the  cup 
and  lip.  We  think,  however,  that  a 
variation  of  this  mode 
of  procedure  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable,  and  therefore 
we  have  taken  upon 
ourselves  to  criticise  a 
few  of  the  efforts  which 
have  been  reproduced, 

.and  point  out  why  they 
were  accepted,  and  how 
they  could  have  been 
improved.  With  regard 
to  this  latter,  it  must 
be  understood  that  all 
the  pictures  accepted 
are  pretty  good,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the 
remarks  we  shall  make 
.are  rather  hypercritical. 

Let  it  be  remembered, 
however, that  sometem- 
peraments  see  pictures 
where  others  cannot,  and  also  an  out¬ 
sider  is  more  likely  to  find  the  small  fault 
in  the  composition  than  the  one  who  has 
made  the  pibture,  and  who  has,  so  to 
speak,  got  so  firm  a  grasp  of  its  details, 
that  he  cannot  shake  himself  free  from 
them,  and  cannot  at  the  time  see  how 
the  leaving  out,  or  the  adding  of  such 
and  such  a  thing  would  have  effected 
an  improvement. 

Turning  to  the  first  page  of  the  Salon 
then,  we  note  pier  urn  No.  3,  “The 
Edge  of  the  Wood.”  Here  very  simple 
material  has  been  employed,  and  yet 
the  effedt  is  quite  striking  from  the 
pidtorial  standpoint.  We  dare  say 
there  will  be  many  who  will  wonder 
why  this  view  was  accepted,  and  why 
it  gives  a  sense  of  pleasure,  although 


the  matter  which  forms  it  is  so  very 
simple.  The  reason  is  that  the  balance 
is  good,  and  the  leading  lines  har¬ 
monize.  Note  that  the  two  tree  trunka 
run  vertically  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
are  crossed  and  broken  up  by  the 
leaves  and  the  greensward,  and  by 
this  means  their  too  pronouncedly 
geometrical  form  has  been  destroyed. 
The  next  picture  of 'note  is  No.  4, 
“  Chatsworth.”  Unfortunately  we 
have  seen  this  same  view  over  and 
over  again,  but  Mr;  Payne  took  it  so 
well,  that  we  could  not  resist  its  pub¬ 
lication.  He  made  one  great  mistake, 
however,  in  allowing  the  trees  in  the 
foreground  to  touch  and  leave  off  at 
the  horizon  line,  that  is,  after  the  eye 
leaves  the  horizon  there  is  nothing  to 


interest  Now  we  feel  assured  that 
had  the  photographer  moved  his 
camera  a  few  feet  further  back,  and 
lowered  it  so  that  the  tree  to  the  right 
came  up  into  the  sky  a  little  further, 
his  pidture  would  have  been  more 
artistically  satisfying.  Singularly 
enough  there  are  one  or  two  examples 
of  this  same  defect  amongst  the  first 
group  of  pictures  in  this  year’s  Salon. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Nos.  6  and 
7  it  is  observable. 

In  the  first  example  those  sheaves  of 
corn  ought  certainly  to  have  been  made 
larger,  and  allowed  to  rise  up  above 
the  distant  hedgerow,  while  the  top  of 
the  boat  in  the  latter  should  never  have 
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been  allowed  to  be  parallel  with  the 
pier.  In  both  these  cases  the  objedts 
which  cut  up  into  the  sky,  and  serve  to 
join  the  two  portions  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  together,  are  not  sufficiently 
strong  or  solid  to  do  this  correctly. 

Turning  from  blame  to  praise,  we 
must  congratulate  Mr.  Tate  on  his 
charming  avenue  of  trees.  The 
material  he  had  at  his  disposal  was 
fairly  good,  but  it  is  the  capital  lighting 
effedt  which  makes  this  pidture.  There 
are  fine  little  touches  of  deep  shadow, 
and  the  nice  balance  of  the  half-tone. 
In  the  original  print,  the  tree  trunk  in 
the  foreground  shows  a  great  deal 
better  than  it  does  in  the  reprodudtion, 
and  the  whole  effedt  is  greatly  superior. 

In  No.  15,  “The  Flowing  Tide,” 
Mr.  Lowke  gives  us  a  fine  rendering 
of  one  of  those  blue  and  white  breezy 
days  which  come  in  early  June.  The 
tonality  here  is  capital,  and  it  is  this 
good  rendering  of  different  planes 
which  makes  the  photograph  as  satis- 
fadtory  as  it  is,  because  the  materials 
are  somewhat  commonplace,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  they  would  no 
doubt  have  been  valueless. 

On  the  next  page  we  consider  that 
the  most  striking  pidture  is  that  by  Miss 
Muriel  Howie.  The  effedt  of  a  misty 
morning  has  been  well  obtained, 
although  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
lady  might  have  seledted  perhaps 
better  material,  or  rather  a  more  grace¬ 
fully  shaped  tree  for  her  foreground. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  painfully 
apparent  repetition  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
desired,  and  consequently  the  four  thin 
branches  which  stand  out  from  the 
largest  trunk  and  repeat  one  another 
so  pronouncedly,  are  somewhat  of  an 
eyesore,  and  the  fadt  that  the  two  to 
the  left  finish  just  on  the  trunk  line  of 
the  more  distant  tree  does  not  add  to 
their  value.  As  a  rendering  of  mist, 
however,  nothing  could  be  better  than 
this  little  effort. 

On  the  following  page  there  are  one 
or  two  nice  things,  instance  Nos.  33, 
34,  36  and  37.  All  these  are  very 
pretty  indeed.  No.  33  is  made 
pidtorial  by  the  refledfion  in  the  water, 
and  No.  37  by  the  splendid  contrast  of 
the  dark  tree  coming  against  the  lighter 
distance.  No.  36  is  really  more  of  a 
figure  study  than  a  landscape,  but  still 
the  figures  are  subsidiary  to  their 


surroundings,  and  therefore  it  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  class.  The  chiaroscuro 
is  very  good  indeed.  Notice  how  the 
man  by  being  so  dark  gives  depth  to 
the  composition,  making  the  distance 
appear  more  distant,  and  giving  a 
pleasing  sense  of  stereoscopy  to  the 
whole.  No.  34  is  a  fine  example  of 
neat,  clean,  technical  work,  the  com¬ 
position  is  not  particularly  striking  or 
original,  but  the  harmony  is  good,  and 
in  the  original  print  an  especially  neat 
effedt  is  produced.  There  are  several 
other  pidtures  in  this  class  we  should 
like  to  say  something  about,  but  space 
forbids,  and  we  therefore  turn  our 
attention  to  the  genre  studies. 

The  boy  of  Miss  Halkett  (No.  49)  is 
charmingly  taken.  He  is  apparently 
free  from  camera  fright,  and  is  easy  in 
pose  and  attire,  his  hair  being  in  a 
desirable  state  of  roughness,  and  his 
tie  not  being  put  on  with  that  care 
which  would  have  told  us  that  he 
contemplated  visiting  a  photographer. 
We  congratulate  this  lady  on  having 
turned  out  something  which  is  very 
pleasing  indeed.  The  next  noticeable 
effort  is  No.  57  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooper. 
The  pose  of  the  old  man  is  natural  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  lighting  leaves 
nothing  whatever  to  be  desired.  The 
idea  is  not  very  new ;  we  seem  to  have 
seen  this  style  of  pidture  in  a  highly 
coloured  state  in  the  windows  of  tea 
shops  about  Christmas  time.  That 
does  not  matter,  however,  and  the  only 
thing  we  could  suggest  would  be  that 
instead  of  a  cloth  background,  a  wall 
of  the  ordinary  cottage  kind  had  been 
included,  with  either  a  pidture  on  it 
or  a  grandfather’s  clock  leaned  up 
against  it. 

No.  58,  “The  Man  with  the  Scythe,” 
has  plenty  of  go  in  it,  but  the  man 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  a  little 
more  central,  for  at  present  the  tree  is 
growing  out  of  his  back  in  an  un¬ 
pleasant  fashion.  In  No.  61,  “What 
is  left  when  hope  is  dead,”  we  have  a 
very  extraordinary  effedt  which  only 
wanted  carrying  out  a  little  better  to 
make  a  first-class  composition.  The 
lighting  is  good,  but  the  background 
somehow  seems  too  suggestive  of  a 
cloth  hung  up,  and  the  lady  has 
nothing  to  sit  on,  so  to  speak.  We 
can  easily  understand  that  the  artist 
was  aiming  at  a  sombre  Rembrandt 


effeCt,  but  just  a  bit  more  massing  was 
required.  The  effort  as  it  stands  at 
present  reminds  us  of  a  painting  await¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  the  deepest 
darks,  which  when  added  would  bring 
out  and  make  the  whole  more  brilliant 
and  fuller  of  body.  As  to  No.  66, 
“Tommy,”  we  can  say  nothing  what¬ 
ever  about  this.  It  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  ideal  way  of  taking  a  lad  in  a 
studio.  Boys  as  a  rule  are  better  when 
photographed  outside,  but  if  they  must 
be  operated  upon  in  the  glass  house 
Mr.  Cummings’  prescription  ought  to 
be  followed  out  to  the  letter,  and  a 
plain  background  and  only  a  very  few 
suitable  accessories  employed. 

In  the  architectural  division  all  the 
pictures  are  so  “much  of  a  muchness,” 
that  it  is  really  difficult  to  single  out 
for  criticism  any  special  one.  We  like 
No.  67,  “Interior,  Berkswell  Church,” 
greatly,  because  it  is  very  uncommon, 
and  No.  72,  “The  Interior,  Salisbury 
Cathedral,”  gained  the  prize  because 
of  the  lighting  effeCt  which  lifts  it  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphs  one  sees  of  interiors  of  this  sort. 
“Old  Tombs”  (No.  88),  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Pratt  Hall,  are  very  interesting,  and 
they  have  been  arranged  on  the  screen 
to  the  best  advantage.  Note  how  the 
top  of  the  tomb  on  the  left  leads  the 
eye  direCtly  into  the  picture,  and  up  to 
the  apex  of  the  central  tomb,  and  how 
still  another  tomb  on  the  right  brings 
the  eye  down  again  and  a  complete 
pyramid  is  thus  formed. 

Amongst  the  snap-shots,  No.  106, 
“  The  Lace  Seller”  is  certainly  the  best, 
because  it  seems  to  us  that  here  we 
have  a  real  example  of  what  the  hand 
camera  is  useful  for,  namely,  getting 
absolutely  natural  figure  studies. 
Thre  is  no  posing  about  this  man,  he 
is  selling  laces,  and  if  a  stand  camera 
had  been  employed  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  to  get  so  life¬ 
like  a  rendering  of  him.  The  view  on 
the  top  of  the  ’bus  by  Mr*  R.  R. 
Rawkins  (No.  101)  is  very  good 
technically,  but  the  “Old  Mill,  Amble- 
side”  (No.  1x3),  might  just  as  easily 
have  been  taken  with  an  ordinary 
camera,  as  might  also  Nos.  96  and  97. 
No.  1 17  is  a  good  comprehensive 
instantaneous  photograph,  but  some¬ 
how  or  other  it  does  not  seem  to  give 
a  correCt  sense  of  proportion.  For 


instance,  one  would  have  expeCted  the 
man  in  the  foreground  to  be  a  great 
deal  bigger.  This  we  suppose  is  an 
instance  of  the  false  perspective  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  wide-angle  lens. 

In  the  animal  division  the  horsels 
head  of  Miss  Brocklehurst  (No.  119), 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  sent  in. 
It  is  splendidly  lighted,  and  most  natu¬ 
ral,  and  the  wall  in  the  distance  is  not 
nearly  so  aggressive  as  it  might  have 
been.  PiCtorially  the  sheltering  sheep 
of  Mr.  H.  G.  Sunderland  (No.  124) 
appeal  strongly,  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  interest  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  central,  and  it  is  regrettable 
that  the  tree  which  grows  out  of  the 
hedgerow  in  the  middle  distance  did  not 
occupy  a  position  more  to  the  left  hand. 

The  flower  pictures  are  all  good,  but 
the  “Roses”  of  Mr.  Varty-Smith  (No. 
134)  is  certainly  much  in  advance  of 
any  of  the  others,  being  exceedingly 
original,  and  looking  really  magnificent 
in  the  finished  print.  The  lighting  of 
the  anemones  of  Miss  B.  R.  Homan 
(No.  127)  is  most  commendable,  but 
it  would  have  been  better  had  she  not 
shown  the  vase  in  which  they  were 
placed,  or  else  made  it  a  more  prom¬ 
inent  feature  in  the  composition. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
AND  CLIMBING. 

By  Percy  Lund. 

H  E  photographer 
sometimes  sighs 
for  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new.  He 
has  photographed 
all  his  people  per¬ 
haps,  from  that  wick¬ 
ed  imp  of  a  little 
brother,  who  spoilt 
him  a  dozen  plates, 
and  then  opened  the 
door  of  the  dark-room 
just  as  the  thirteenth  was  reposing  in 
the  developer,  to  grandfather,  whose 
race  is  well-nigh  run,  and  to  whom 
keeping  still  seemed  to  come  naturally. 
He  has  wandered  all  round  his  own 
neighbourhood,  leaving  perhaps  a 
hundred  and  one  objects  undone,  be¬ 
cause  he  could  “  take  them  any  after¬ 
noon.”  His  hard-earned  holidays  have 
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been  spent  in  the  so-called  “  photo¬ 
grapher’s  paradises”  of  Bettws-y-Coed, 
Arrochar,  Clovelly,  or  the  Lake  of 


at  least  to  a  moderate  extent  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  pursuit  awakens, 
can  understand  the  joy  of  bringing  one’s 
energy,  both  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal,  to  bear  on  the  overcoming  of 
those  peculiar  difficulties  which 
present  themselves  in  ascending 
an  arete,  or  conquering  a  chim¬ 
ney.  Climbing  is  like  a  very 
good  game  at  chess,  but  even 
better,  because  in  nature’s  chess¬ 
board  every  square  is  different, 
and  one  never  knows  beforehand 
the  exact  form  which  the  game 
may  take. 

There  are  many  varieties  of 
climbing,  but  roughly  they  may 
be  divided  into  two  sections, 
snow  climbing,  and  rock  climb¬ 
ing.  Each  of  them  requires 
skill  of  a  particular  kind.  In 
the  first,  one  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  ice  axe,  and 
have  a  general  knowledge  of 
snowcraft  to  understand  when 
the  snow  is  likely  to' be  in  good 
condition  and  when  not.  In 
rock  climbing  the  qualifications 
are  more  of  the  gymnastic  order, 


Lucerne.  He  finds  to  his 
cost,  just  as  his  first  ancestor 
did,  that  only  extraordinary 
people  can  live  and  work  in 
a  garden  of  Eden,  as  a  heap 
of  unsatisfactory  negatives 
tell  him  only  too  truly.  He 
is  blase — photography  is  a 
nuisance — the  world  a  delu¬ 
sion  and  a  snare. 

What  must  he  do  ?  Take 
a  strong  antidote,  try  some¬ 
thing  else,  with  photography 
as  a  side  dish.  Try  climbing, 
and  by  climbing  I  mean  not 
merely  mountain  climbing, 
but  crag  climbing,  the  sort 
of  sport  Alpine  men  go  in 
for  in  this  country  as  a 
preparation  for  greater 
achievements  in  Switzer¬ 
land  or  elsewhere. 

It  would  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  explain  to  one 
who  has  never  experienced 
any  of  the  peculiarities  of 
climbing,  wherein  its  great  attraction  where  it  is  often  a  necessity  to  depend 

lies.  Only  those  who  have  been  imbued  upc  n  the  hands  alone  for  support,  the 
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muscles  of  the  arms  must 
of  course  be  well  developed. 

Above  all,  in  climbing  one 
must  have  good  nerves,  and 
he  who  cannot  look  over  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  un-  • 
moved  had  better  remain 
on  flat  ground. 

In  Great  Britain,  snow 
climbing  can  only  be  pur¬ 
sued  during  the  winter 
months,  usually  from  Jan¬ 
uary  to  March  or  April, 
but  the  rock  climber  will 
find  abundant  scope  in  the 
British  Isles  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  The  principal 
climbing  haunts  in  our 
country  are  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the 
English  Lake  Country 
mountains.  In  this  last- 
named  district,  the  variety 
of  interest  is  greater  than 
in  any  corresponding  area 
either  in  Scotland  or  Wales, 
for  though  the  mountains  do  not  exceed, 
excepting  in  two  or  three  instances,  the 
height  of  3,000  feet,  the  climbs  present 
precisely  the  same  difficulties  as  those 
in  the  Alps,  the  only  difference  is  that 


whereas  to  go  up  a  steep  arete  or  a 
couloir  in  this  country  may  take  a 
couple  of  hours,  in  Switzerland  perhaps 
three  times  as  long  would  be  required 
owing  to  the  greater  height. 

Now  a  word  about  the 
application  of  photography  to 
climbing.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
form  of  sport  can  the  camera 
give  so  much  after  pleasure, 
for  the  climber  can  fight  his 
battles  over  again  as  he  sits  by 
the  fireside  with  an  album  of 
prints  before  him.  But  there 
is  no  need  to  encumber  one’s 
self  with  heavy  apparatus,  in 
fadt,  to  do  so  means  to  reduce 
one’s  pleasure  materially.  It 
very  often  happens  that  the 
climber  has  enough  to  do  to 
carry  himself,  hence  the  lighter 
and  less  bulky  the  apparatus 
the  better.  Still,  though  any 
small  camera  will  do,  there  is, 
as  for  everything  else,  a  par¬ 
ticular  pattern  which  will  yield 
the  best  results.  I  recommend 
a  hand  and  stand  camera  as  it 
is  usually  called,  one  of  those 
which  fold  up  like  a  box, 


The  Napes  Needle.  Percy  Lund. 


An  Awkward  Corner.  H.  Ingle. 
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and  can  be  carried  in  the  hand,  or 
which  open  out  and  can  be  fixed  upon 
a  tripod  after  the  usual  fashion.  It  is 
essential  that  a  lens  of  moderately  long 
focus  should  be  used,  the  wide-angle 
lenses  as  fitted  to  most  cameras  spoil 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  mountaineers.  They 
dwarf  the  distance  at  the  expense  of 
the  foreground,  and  giving  false  per¬ 
spective,  make  distant  mountains  into 
mole-hills.  For  a  quarter-plate  camera 
six  inches  is  the  shortest  focus  lens 
which  should  be  employed,  and  often  a 
ten  inch  would  be  better.  Here  those 
simple  combination  lenses,  which  are 
now  so  cheap,  come  in  exceedingly 
handy. 


©ur  iprt3C5. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  elegible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Seaside  Photograph  Competition. 

The  prize  is  awarded  to  H.  B.  Bradley,  143, 
Ashton  New  Road,  Beswick,  Manchester,  and 
certificates  to  A.  E.  Berg,  Homeside,  Old 
Tiverton  Road,  Exeter;  John  Ritchie,  Jun.,  69, 
Duff  Street,  Macduff,  N.B.  and  W.  Harold 
Griffith,  131,  Warstone  Lane,  Birmingham. 
Another  unsatisfactory  competition,  or  one 
which  would  have  been  so  had  it  not  produced 
Mr,  Bradley’s  magnificent  rendering  of  a 
storm-washed  coast.  A  lot  of  competitors 
seem  to  have  been  doubtful  as  to  what  to  take. 
Some  have  gone  in  for  snaps  on  the  sands, 
while  others  have  tried  sunsets  across  the  bay. 
None  have  apparently 
had  sufficient  artistic 
instindt  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing  nearly  as  striking 
as  the  work  of  the  prize 
winner,  which  we  must 
confess  would  be  very 
difficult  indeed  to  beat. 

By  the  by,  how  is  it  that 
photographers  when  they 
pull  prints  from  their  sea¬ 
side  negatives  usually  use 
P.O.P.,  even  if  they  are 
ardent  believers  in  plat- 
inotype  when  landscape 
work  is  in  question  ? 

N early  every  picture  sent 
in  for  this  competition 
has  been  carefully  squee¬ 
geed  on  to  glass  with  the 
result  that  when  one 
looks  at  them  one  is  met 
not  by  a  view,  but  by  a 
reflection  of  one's  own 


Best  Photograph  of  a  Girl 
Competition.  Prize  Picture. 
Needlework. 

A.  Wilks,  Buxton. 


I  have  described  in  an  article  in  our 
weekly  contemporary,  Photography,  a 
new  form  of  camera  which  I  have  had 
made  for  my  own  purposes,  and  to 
that  description  I  refer  interested 
readers.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
pattern  there  detailed,  which  answers 
so  well  for  so  many  different  purposes, 
is  also  par  excellence  the  camera  for  the 
mountains.  It  will  go  comfortably 
into  a  rucksack,  and  the  photographer 
may  be  certain  (provided  his  manipu¬ 
lations  are  right)  of  getting  something 
worth  looking  at. 

To  add  interest  to  this  brief  recom¬ 
mendation  of  photography  and  climb¬ 
ing,  I  append  a  few  illustrations  from 
photographs  by  myself  and  friends. 


features.  P.O.P.  will  not  do,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  work  of  this  class,  and  we  are  greatly 
surprised  that,  after  all  the  invectives  we  have 
hurled  against  it  when  it  is  employed  for  any 
but  merely  professional  work,  it  should  still 
dominate  in  our  contests. 

Best  Photograph  of  a  Girl  Competi  = 
tion.—  The  prize  is  awarded  to  Alfred  Wilks, 
Burbage,  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  and  certificates 
to  Miss  W.  Plaslett,  14,  College  Gardens, 
Belfast ;  S.  W.  Haughton,  4,  Furzeleigh  Villas, 
Mutley,  Plymouth;  T.  F.  Brogden,  92,  North 
Marine  Road,  Scarborough,  and  Miss 
McLauchlan,  9,  Melville  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
We  regret  to  say  we  have  received  nothing 
nice  for  this  competition.  Mind,  we  cast  no 
reflections  on  the  ladies  who  served  as  models, 
they  were  all  right ;  it  was  the  photographers 
who  were  to  blame  for  not  making  the  most 
of  them.  Very  few  of  the 
competitors  seem  tojiave 
read  our  recommenda¬ 
tions,  consequently  we 
find  the  usual  accom¬ 
paniment  of  palm  leaves, 
tablecloth  backgrounds, 
and  other  accessories  of 
that  ilk,  while  the  lighting 
has  been  most  carefully 
arranged  in  nearly  every 
case  to  give  the  most 
round  and  puddingy  ef¬ 
fects.  We  feel  confident 
that  had  we  only  had  the 
models  which  were  at  the 
disposal  of  some  of  our 
readers,  we  could  have 
turned  out  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  which 
would  readily  have  found 
acceptance  at  the  Salon 
(not  our  own  Salon,  but 
that  in  Piccadilly),  and 
nobody  will  believe  the 
heart  pangs  which  we 
have  suffered  in  seeing 
so  much  good  material 
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wasted.  We  do  hope  that  next  time  we  have 
a  competition  of  this  character  some  more 
striking  work  will  be  submitted.  Painters  are 
able  to  make  great  capital  out  of  young  ladies, 
and  when  the  photographer  breaks  down  that 
barrier  “the  usual  thing,’'  he  ought  to  be 
equally  successful.  We  criticise  none  of  the 
prints,  because  really  to  do  so  would  take  up 
space  which  could  be  better  occupied.  We 
only  mention  that  the  photographs  of  Monte 
Cristo,  Cirta,  Liner,  Darlun,  H.  W.  and  Beaver 
are  a  tiny  bit  better  than  the  rest. 

A  Photograph  of  a  Branch  of  a  Tree 
in  Full  Leaf. — A  prize  of  ios.  6d.  is  offered 


in  the  August  number.  The  competition 
closes  September  25th. 

Seaside  Amusements. — A  prize  of  7s.  6d. 

is  offered  for  the  best  photograph  depicting 
seaside  amusements.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
sea  shore  and  the  snap-shot  camera,  and 
therefore  we  suggest  that  all  our  readers  who 
are  spending  their  holidays  by  the  briny 
ocean  keep  their  eyes  open,  and  their  shutters 
ever  set,  in  order  to  capture  pictures  of  the 
niggers  on  the  sands,  the  Punch  and  Judy 
show,  and  the  one  hundred  and  one  other 
attractions  which  are  congregated  on  the 
foreshore  of  our  watering  places.  There  are 


for  the  best  photograph  of  a  branch  of  a  tree 
m  full  leaf.  This  is  a  sort  of  continuation 
of  the  tree  contest.  The  branch  may  be 
attached  to  the  parent  tree,  or  it  may  be 
severed  if  more  convenient.  Any  kind  of  tree 
may  be  employed,  but  the  photographer  must 
pay  great  attention  to  lighting,  and  to  the 
gracefulness  of  the  bough.  If  the  photograph 
is  taken  outside  considerable  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  subduing  of  the  background, 
which  must  not  in  any  way  interfere  or  detract 
from  the  main  object.  The  coupon  was  given 

Seaside  Photograph  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

H.  B.  Bradley.  Drifting  Storm  Clouds.  Beswick. 


no  restrictions  as  to  how  these  photographs 
are  taken,  and  they  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
productions  of  a  hand  camera,  for  any  instru¬ 
ment  can  be  employed,  and  although  we  should 
suggest  that  the  snap-shots  are  made  when  the 
models  are  unconscious  and  consequently  in 
their  natural  attitudes,  posing  may  be  resorted 
to  if  it  is  found  absolutely  necessary.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  August  number.  Com¬ 
petition  closes  September  25th. 

A  Photograph  of  a  Lake. — A  prize  of 
books  to  the  value  of  10s.  6d.  selected  from 
the  list  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for  the  best  photograph 
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of  a  lake,  or  part  of  one.  Lakes,  although  not 
difficult  to  take,  seem  to  be  a  bane  to  most 
amateurs  who  reproduce  them  mostly  as  if 
they  were  white  plates  laid  down  on  the  face 
of  nature.  The  painter  fairly  revels  in  the 
production  of  Highland  Lochs,  and  loves  to 
portray  the  manner  in  which  they  mirror  the 
surrounding  scenery.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  photographer  should  not  be  equally 
successful,  and  render  his  lake  not  as  a 
great  white  patch.  We  therefore  offer  the 
above  prize  for  the  best  photograph  of  a  lake, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  in  which  true  tone  values 
and  good  composition  especially  are  plainly 
apparent.  We  give  no  other  restrictions. 
The  water  may  be  either  British  or  foreign, 
and  may  be  broken  by  pond-lilies,  or  rushes, 
or  nothing  save  reflections  just  as  the  artist 
chooses.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  August 
number.  Competition  closes  October  25th. 


An  Artistic  Bunch  of  Grasses.— A  prize 
of  10s.  6d.  is  offered  for  the  best  pictorial 
rendering  of  a  bunch  of  grasses.  Readers  who 
live  in  the  country  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  various  grasses 
which  grow  rank  in  the  meadows,  and  we  want 
pictures  of  these  in  which  their  contour  and 
delicacy  are  portrayed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Mrs.  Carine  Cadby,  a  well-known  artist,  has 
done  a  great  deal  in  this  line,  and  to  her  work 
our  readers  must  go  for  examples.  Several 
grasses  may  be  employed  to  form  the  group, 
or  just  a  single  species.  We  suggest  in  this 
competition  the  use  of  a  plain  background. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  August  number. 
Competition  closes  October  25th. 

Best  Photograph  of  a  Girl  Competition.  Certificate. 
S.  W.  Haughton.  The  Artist.  Plymouth. 


Choice  of  a  Subject  Competition. 

Photographers  have  now  pretty  well  realized 
that  in  order  to  reach  a  fair  amount  of  success, 
they  must  devote  themselves  to  a  definite 
sphere  of  action.  Subjects  have  been  broadly 
classed  under  such  divisions  as  landscape, 
seascape,  architectural,  figures,  portraiture, 
etc.,  but  these  great  divisions  can  be  subdivided 
enormously.  Take  for  instance  the  landscape 
class.  What  an  enormous  variety  of  things 
the  word  covers  up.  One  might  go  in  for  the 
scenery  of  rivers,  of  mountain,  or  forests,  and 
under  each  of  those  subdivisions  there  are 
innumerable  ways  open  to  us.  What  we  want 
in  this  competition  is  to  get  as  many  suggestions 
as  possible  for  different  pictures  and  series  of 
pictures,  especially  the  latter.  As  a  type  for 
a  series  we  have  already  in  an  article  in  the 
February  issue  suggested  different  phases  in 
river  life.  We  offer  a  prize  then,  consisting 
of  books  to  the  value  of  one  guinea  selected 
from  the  list  of  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  to  the  competitor  who  sends  in  the  best 
suggestions  for  pictures,  or  series  of  pictures. 
We  want  more  than  mere  titles,  and  half  a 
dozen  really  good  and  original  suggestions 
will  count  as  of  greater  value  than  a  hundred 
hackneyed  titles.  The  competition  closes 
November  25th  The  coupon  is  given  in  this 
number. 

Photograph  of  Shadows. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photograph  in 
which  shadows  play  a  principal  part.  It 
often  happens  that  in  a  composition  the  deep 
darks  make  the  picture,  and  artists  are  well 
aware  of  the  pictorial  effect  to  be  got  by  long 
shadows  either  in  landscape  or  figure  work. 
As  photography  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
shadows,  we  feel  certain  that  something 
effective  ought  to  result  when  a  deliberate 
attempt  is  made  to  portray  them.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  shadows,  the  long  ones  caused 
by  the  trees  when  the  sun  is  sinking,  and 
others  which  fall  from  human  figures  upon 
receptive  surfaces .  We  do  not  suggest  anything, 
however,  but  leave  the  matter  purely  with  our 
competitors,  who  may  deal  with  the  business 
just  as  they  wish.  The  coupon  is  given 
in  this  number.  Competition  closes  November 
25th. 

Post  =  Card  Competition.  -A  prize  of 
5s.  is  offered  for  the  best  post-card  saying 
what  photographic  subjects  please  you  most, 
and  why.  Replies  must  be  written  on  a  post¬ 
card,  and  must  not  exceed  100  words.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  October  number. 
Competition  closes  December  25th. 

General  Competition.  —Closes  December 
25th.  Prize  1 2s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  on  any 
subject.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
October  issue. 

Bridge  Competition.  -Bridges  appeal 
very  strongly  to  junior  photographers.  Poetry 
and  tradition  have  attached  many  romantic 
episodes  to  them,  and  that  is  why  perhaps  so 
many  amateurs  fancy  subjects  of  this  character. 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  not  one 
in  a  hundred  of  the  photographs  of  bridges 
which  we  see  are  at  all  pleasing  for  the  artistic 
eye  to  gaze  upon.  Some  bridges  of  course 
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are  too  stiff  to  make  anything  of,  but  the 
majority  are  quite  capable  of  forming  part  of 
a  picture  if  properly  treated.  The  great  secret 
of  composition  in  this  case  is  that  the  more 
plain  and  artificial  looking  the  bridge  is  the 
more  subordinate  it  should  be  to  the  other 
objects  in  the  scene.  We  offer  a  prize  of 
books  to  the  value  of  12s.  6d.  selected  from 
the  list  ofPercy  Lund,  Humphries,  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
This  competition  closes  January  25th.  Coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  November  number. 

Family  Group  Competition. — As  in 

past  years  we  offer  a  prize  of  £1  for  the  best 
family  group.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  a  really 
good  group  on  either  Christmas  or  New  Year's 
Day,  because,  as  a  rule,  families  have  so  much 
to  occupy  them  on  those  two  occasions.  In 
consequence  of  this  we  have  decided  to  allow 
the  photograph  to  be  taken  any  time  between 
Christmas  Eve  and  New  Year’s  Day,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  the  family  as  taken  had 
assembled  together  on  either  or  both  of  those 
occasions.  Competition  closes  January  25th. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  November 
issue. 

Post=Card  Competition. — A  prize  of  5s. 
is  offered  for  the  best  answer  to  the  following 
questions.  “Given  a  week,  where  would  you 
go,  and  what  photographs  would  you  take?” 
Replies  must  be  written  on  a  post-card,  and 
must  not  exceed  100  words.  Competition 
closes  February  25th.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  December  number. 

The  Most  Pictorial  Photograph  of  a 

Church. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the 
most  pictorial  rendering  of  a  church  exterior. 
Most  amateurs  when  they  photograph  ecclesi¬ 
astical  buildings  take  them  full  on,  and  pay 
more  attention  to  seeing  that  the  spire  does 
not  lean  rather  than  to  the  general  pictorial 
ensemhle.  We  want  to  see  now  how  a  church 
will  work  in  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  and 
what  capital  can  be  made  from  it.  Its 
surroundings  can  be  included,  clouds  may  be 
printed  in,  and  in  fact  every  possible  means  to 
a  pictorial  end  adopted.  Competition  closes 
February  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in 
the  December  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name  and 
address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  not  be 
published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding 
competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


©be  postal  Club  of  “©be 
Junior  photographer.” 

The  two  circles  now  formed  are  in  full 
working  order,  and  the  portfolios  go  round 
about  once  in  a  month.  Their  pictorial 
contents  are  criticised  by  each  member  in  turn, 
and  the  interchange  of  opinions  thus  afforded 
is  exceedingly  helpful  in  the  direction  of 
improving  one’s  work  pictorially  and  tech¬ 
nically.  We  are  told  that  it  is  the  custom  for 
students  at  some  schools  of  art  to  examine 
each  others’  work  and  tell  the  truth  about  it, 
however  harsh  and  brutal  that  may  be,  and  in 
that  way  much  mutual  progress  can  be  made. 
Now  there  are  no  schools  of  photographic  art, 
unfortunately,  but  in  default  thereof,  the 
postal  clubs  may  to  some  extent  answer  the 
same  purpose.  Prize  and  certificate  holders 
in  Junior  Photographer  competitions  are  avail¬ 
able  as  members,  the  rules  were  printed  in 
our  December  number,  but  all  candidates 
need  do  is  to  write  to  the  Editor  enclosing  is. 
entrance  fee  and  2s.  6d.  subscription,  when 
full  particulars  will  be  forwarded. 


©ur  Xaboraton?. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

Warm  Weather  Troubles. — To  avoid 
frilling  let  your  solutions  be  approximately 
equal  in  temperature.  Do  not  mix  the  hypo 
bath  immediately  before  use.  If  the  negatives 
show  signs  of  frilling  during  washing,  rinse 
under  the  tap,  and  remove  to  a  dish  containing 
one  part  formalin  to  nine  parts  water  where 
it  should  remain  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and 
afterwards  be  well  washed. 

Stained  Plates. — The  yellow  stain  caused 
by  removing  the  plate  from  the  hypo  too  soon 
can  be  removed  by  placing  the  negative  in  the 


following  solution  : 

Alum . 50  parts. 

Water  .  1000  ,, 

Bichromate  of  potassium  . .  10 

Hydrochloric  acid .  20  ,, 


After  several  minutes  the  negative  turns 
yellow  all  through.  It  is  washed  now  thor¬ 
oughly,  exposed  to  sunlight  for  several  minutes 
and  developed  or  blackened  with  the  ordinary 
oxalate  and  iron  developer. 

Cloud  Negatives. — Cloud  negatives  can 
be  purchased  from  any  dealer  in  photographic 
materials,  but  it  is  much  better  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  make  them  himself.  The  best 
place  from  which  to  take  clouds  is  the  summit 
of  some  eminence,  where  the  outlook  is  free 
from  obstruction,  and  no  very  large  objects,  as 
trees  or  houses,  break  the  horizon  line.  A 
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short  exposure  is  required,  and  slow  develop¬ 
ment.  A  dozen  different  negatives  of  clouds 
is  the  smallest  quantity  which  any  enterprising 
amateur  ought  to  possess,  so  that  he  can 
choose  from  among  them  one  suited  to  the 
particular  landscape  he  is  printing.  He  must 
be  careful  not  to  use  an  evening  sky  with  a 
landscape  taken  at  noon,  or  any  such  erroneous 
combination. 

©ur  Cvclopa'tua. 

In  this  modest  compilation  vve  make  no  pretence  of 
completeness.  We  have  simply  seledted  those  terms 
for  explanation  which  are  in  frequent  occurrence  during 
the  operations  of  the  amateur  photographer.  Our 
definitions  or  explanatory  remarks  are  necessarily  brief, 
nevertheless  vve  venture  to  hope  they  will  be  found  clear 
and  comprehensible,  and  enable  the  photographer, 
especially  the  novice  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding 
of  the  operations  he  has  to  perform,  and  the  substances 
and  instruments  he  is  called  upon  to  use.  Our  Cyclopedia 
will  be  continued  from  month  to  month  until  all  the 
more  frequently  employed  terms  have  been  dealt  with. 

Aberration. — A  term  used  in  optics  to 
denote  the  different  refractions  of  rays  of 
light  in  passing  through  a  lens.  Chromatic 
aberration  occurs  in  single  lenses  of  the 
"spectacle  glass"  type,  and  is  caused  by 
unequal  retraction  of  the  chemical  and  visual 
rays.  It  is  corrected  by  combining  lenses  of 
different  kinds  of  glass.  Spherical  aberration 
is  the  greater  refraction  which  raj’s  passing 
through  the  edge  of  the  lens  undergo,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  passing  through  the  centre, 
so  that  when  the  lens  is  used  at  full  aperture 
only  the  central  portion  of  the  image  is  sharp. 

Accelerator. — Any  substance  added  to  the 
developer  for  the  purpose  of  making  its  action 
on  the  image  more  rapid.  Potash,  soda  and 
ammonia  are  among  the  accelerators  usually 
employed,  but  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
developer  has  also  a  hastening  action. 

Achromatic. — Term  applied  to  lenses  which 
have  been  corrected  for  achromatism  and  are 
therefore  free  from  chromatic  aberration. 

Actinic. — A  term  applied  to  rays  of  light 
capable  of  acting  upon  a  sensitized  surface. 
Sunlight,  when  broken  up  into  its  constituent 
colours,  contains  yellow  and  red  rays,  which 
are  non-actinic,  and  violet,  indigo,  blue  and 
green,  which  are  actinic  to  almost  all  prepared 
photographic  surfaces. 

Actinometer  — An  instrument  formeasuring 
the  actinicity  of  light.  There  are  several 
forms  in  use,  some  being  termed  also  photo¬ 
meters,  and  others  exposure  meters. 

Air  Bells. — Bubbles  of  air  which  cling  to 
the  film  during  development,  preventing  the 
access  of  the  developer,  and  ultimately  pro¬ 
ducing  a  transparent  spot  in  the  fixed  negative. 
They  can  be  avoided  by  rocking  the  tray 
actively,  especially  during  the  early  stages  of 
development,  or  by  passing  a  soft  camel-hair 
brush  over  its  surface  while  in  the  dish. 

Albumenized  Paper. — Paper  treated  with 
a  preparation  of  albumen  prior  to  being  sen¬ 
sitized  by  floating  on  a  silver-nitrate  bath. 
Paper  prepared  in  this  manner  was,  until 
gelatino-chloride  or  print-out  paper  came  into 
use  a  few  years  ago,  the  popular  printing 


paper,  and  even  now  it  is  extensively  used  in 
many  quarters. 

Alcohol. — A  colourless  spirit  obtained  by 
distilling  fermenting  liquor.  Used  for  many 
purposes  in  photography,  in  the  manufacture 
of  collodion,  varnishes,  etc.  Methylated  spirit, 
or  alcohol  to  which  wood  naphtha  has  been 
added  (in  order  to  make  it  undrinkable),  is 
employed  for  drying  negatives  quickly,  for 
removing  stains  from  them,  or  varnish  which 
has  spread  on  to  the  glass  side.  To  dry  a 
negative  quickly,  place  it,  after  the  usual 
washing  to  remove  hypo,  in  a  dish  and  pour 
methylated  spirit  over.  After  a  few  moments’ 
soaking  remove  and  place  on  end. 

Alkali.— Term  given  to  certain  substances 
in  chemistry,  which  have  the  property  of 
neutralizing  and  forming  salts  with  acids. 
Alkalies  turn  litmus  paper  blue.  They  play 
an  important  part  in  development,  acting  as 
accelerators. 

Alum  . — A  substance  of  complex  constitution, 
used  by  the  photographer  for  clearing  and 
hardening  negatives  and  prints  An  alum 
bath  is  prepared  by  dissolving  2  ozs.  of  alum 
in  20  ozs.  of  water  and  adding  1  oz.  citric  acid. 
Immersion  in  this  for  a  few  minutes  will 
prevent  frilling,  and  effectually  clear  the 
negative  from  any  development  staining.  It 
should  afterwards  be  thoroughly  washed.  The 
use  of  alum  in  photography  is  being  super¬ 
seded  by  formalin,  which  behaves  more 
regularly. 

Amidol. — A  developing  agent,  may  be  used 
either  for  plates,  lantern  slides  or  bromide 
paper.  Usual  formula  for  plates — 


Amidol  .  60  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  .  1^  ozs. 

Water .  7"*  ,, 


Mix  one  part  of  above  with  three  parts  water 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  a  10%  solution  of 
potassium  bromide.  For  the  development  of 
bromide  paper  amidol  can  be  highly  recom¬ 
mended,  when  the  above  solution  should  be 
more  or  less  diluted. 

Ammonia. — A  colourless  gas,  employed  in 
photography  in  the  form  of  an  aqueous 
solution  for  the  purposes  of  an  accelerator  in 
development. 

Anastigmatic. — A  term  used  in  application 
to  lenses  which  have  been  corrected  for 
astigmatism  and  are  free  from  spherical 
aberration. 

Angle  of  View. — The  angle  included  by 
a  lens  op  a  given  size  of  plate.  The  human 
eye  can  only  include  an  angle  of  about  forty 
to  fifty  degrees,  but  some  lenses  are  made  to 
take  in  over  a  hundred  degrees,  that  is,  more 
than  a  right  angle.  Excepting  for  special 
purposes,  lenses  of  a  greater  angle  than  40° 
should  not  be  employed. 

Aperture. — The  working  aperture  of  a  lens 
is  in  practice  regarded  as  the  diameter  of  the 
lens  opening  when  the  diaphragm  is  fully 
open  or  when  no  stop  is  inserted. 

Aplanatic. — An  optical  term  applied  to  a 
lens,  meaning  that  it  has  been  corrected  for 
spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  and  will 
give  sharp  definition  at  full  aperture. 
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©nr  Show  IRoom. 

We  have  just  tried  a  sample  package  of  the 
new  Warwick  Plates,  and  have  been  entirely 
pleased  with  their  working  in  every  respect. 
With  either  pyro  and  soda  or  pyro  and 
acetone  we  were  able  to  produce  negatives  of 
suitable  quality,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Warwick  Plate*  will  take  a  high 
position  among  the  standard  makes  of  the 
day. 

The  ' '  Challenge  ’  ’  cameras  made  by  J .  Lizars 
are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  allude  to  them  again  here.  We  may, 
howeyer,  venture  to  call  special  attention  to  a 
Twin  Lens  camera  make  in  quarter-plate  size, 
well  adapted  for  snap-shot  work,  and  also 
another  pattern  of  hand  camera,  the  Film 
Magazine  camera,  which  will  take  50  cut  films 
of  any  make  without  special  preparation.  No 
sheaths  are  required,  nor  any  notching.  This 
ingenious  camera  will  also  take  plates  if 
required,  or  even  plates  and  films  mixed.  It 
is  made  in  quarter-plate  size  and  can  be 
highly  recommended. 

From  the  Carter’s  Ink  Co.  we  have 
received  a  handsome  consignment  of  paste 
both  in  pots  and  tubes,  and  we  are  now 
no  longer  without  the  wherewithal  to 
mount  photographs  or  stick  anything  on  to 
anything  else  as  the  spirit  moves  us.  The 
“  Carter  ”  paste  is  excellent,  being  smooth  and 
fairly  free  from  that  fault  exhibited  by  other 
pastes  of  a  similar  kind,  namely,  drying  up 
mto  an  unusable  mass.  The  same  firm  also 
present  us  with  a  new  album,  the  “  Gilson 
Adjustable.”  This  is  the  neatest  thing  in  its 
way  we  have  seen  for  some  time,  and  the 
mounting  of  the  pictures  is  considerably  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  fact  that  the  leaves  may  be  re¬ 
moved  for  the  purpose.  These  same  leaves, 
too,  are  easily  interchangeable,  and  may  be 
reduced  or  increased  in  number  just  as  the 
photographer’s  supply  of  prints  is  increased  or 
diminished,  the  back  being  adjustable  by 
means  of  a  silk  cord  which  allows  a  good  four 
inches  expansion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
“Gilson’’  is  really  a  portfolio  in  which  the 
leaves  are  not  loose,  but  bound  up,  and  the 
advantage  of  this  no  one  will  deny. 


©nr  Critical  Column. 

A  NEW  REGULATION  (SEE  EDITOR'S  CORNER). 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column  "  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 


Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidt ure,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral." 

Harrier. — (1)  Very  nice  indeed,  but  just  a 
little  too  reminiscent  of  the  view  we  repro¬ 
duced.  You  are  on  the  right  track,  however, 
and  we  feel  certain  that  you  will  turn  out 
something  that  will  do  you  credit,  because 
you  have  right  notions.  (2)  The  “  original  ” 
note  is  here  more  pronounced,  but  the  lighting 
is  not  quite  as  it  should  be,  the  severed  tree 
trunk  merging  too  much  into  haze  in  the 
middle  distance.  It  is  not  bad,  however,  and 
provided  you  print  in  a  sky  it  will  do  very  well. 

Focus. — (1)  Very  good,  but  flat  from  some 
cause  or  other,  overexposure  we  fancy.  Try 
this  again,  and  we  will  reproduce.  It  is 
certainly  an  improvement  on  the  other  one, 
but  it  is  not  quite  good  enough  yet.  Recollect 
the  story  of  Bruce.  (2)  This  is  pluckier  than 
No.  1.  An  improvement  would  have  been 
effected  if  the  gentleman’s  right  leg  had  been 
allowed  to  swing  easily.  He  might  have  put 
his  knee  just  where  that  copy  of  the  “Junior" 
is.  His  connection,  however,  with  the  ginger- 
beer  bottles  in  the  background  we  do  not  quite 
see.  We  think  you  might  have  selected  some¬ 
thing  a  little  more  suitable  to  back  him  up. 

J.  Williams. — Rather  fuzzy,  and  the  stags 
are  too  small  to  be  of  any  real  value  pictorially. 

Koran. — It  will  not  do  on  P.O.P.  but  the 
place  is  certainly  pictorial,  and  with  a  good 
sky  we  have  no  doubt  you  will  turn  out 
something  very  effective.  In  a  case  of  this 
sort  you  want  heavy  clouds  printed  in  from 
say  an  upright  half  plate.  This  would  give 
you  the  proper  proportion  of  foreground  and 
sky. 

Wandering  Willie. — What  a  pity  the 
child  in  the  front  moved,  and  what  a  pity  the 
others  looked  at  the  camera.  You  had  a  nice 
spot  and  some  good  models,  and  the  idea  was 
right,  but  the  young  monkeys  have  done  their 
very  best  to  baffle  you.  Do  not  be  dis¬ 
heartened,  however,  try  again. 

Sfes. — Not  badly  taken  at  all,  but  we  our¬ 
selves  should  have  preferred  to  stand  a  little 
away  if  possible. 

T.  W.  T.  O. — Spoilt  entirely  by  the  chair  or 
something  which  rests  in  front  of  the  girl’s 
feet,  and  cuts  them  off,  and  also  by  the  nasty 
antimacassar  against  her  head.  She  is  a 
pretty  child  and  ought  to  be  useful  to  you. 

Master-of-None. — Overexposed,  and  with 
too  little  road.  Never  try  to  get  the  tops  of 
trees  in  at  the  sacrifice  of  foreground.  The 
spot  is  a  pretty  one  and  worth  trying  again. 

Rikki-tikki-tavi. — You  must  print  on  matt 
surface  paper  to  get  the  best  result.  The 
photography  is  well  done,  but  there  is  no 
story  told  by  the  picture,  which  is  neither  a 
picture  nor  a  portrait  study.  The  girls  ought 
to  have  been  taking  interest  in  the  swinging 
or  in  something  else. 
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Roughyed. — When  a  man  buys  a  camera 
what  does  he  do  first  of  all  ?  Well,  he  yearns 
to  take  portraits  of  his  relations,  and  he 
constantly  places  them  in  his  backyard  with  a 
clothes-horse  behind  them,  over  which  he 
usually  throws  either  a  loud-patterned  table¬ 
cloth  or  a  check  shawl,  Roughyed  has  been 
smitten  in  this  manner,  hence  the  photograph 
we  reproduce.  Technically  it  is  good, 
but  it  has  many  glaring  defects  artistically. 
For  instance,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  efforts 
of  this  sort,  the  aforementioned  clothes-horse 
is  not  large  enough  for  two,  and,  consequently, 
glimpses  of  the  surrounding  scenery  appear  off 
its  edges.  This  sort  of  thing  is  most  popular. 
Then  again,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  artist 
has  vignetted,  and  vignetted  badly,  for,  as  will 
be  seen,  the  figures  are  sliding  off  towards  one 
side  of  the  print.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  too 
hard  on  beginners,  and  we  trust  that  Roughyed 
will  take  our  remarks  in  good  part.  He  can 


turn  out  good  and  passable  negatives  we  can 
see  from  the  present  one,  but  he  must  not  do 
such  slip-shod  work.  He  must  remember  that 
photography  is  very  cruel  in  the  matter  of 
delineating  details,  anything  that  is  there 
comes  out  in  an  appallingly  aggressive  manner, 
and  any  inattention  to  detail  cannot  be  glossed 
over.  Roughyed  did  not  take  pains,  did  not 
think  of  how  to  make  the  best  of  his  sitters, 
but  simply  stuck  them  up  anyhow  with  a 
makeshift  background  and  exposed.  As  we 
have  said  before,  this  will  not  do. 

Dusty  Rhodes. — You  overexpose  we  feel 
certain,  and  this  fault  has  allowed  the 
youngsters  time  to  move,  with  disastrous  results 
pictorially.  We  deeply  regret  this  as  the 
children  are  in  very  natural  attitudes,  and  had 
they  been  reasonably  sharp  the  resulting  print 
would  have  been  quite  a  picture.  Use  a 
larger  stop  next  time. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Roughyed. 


Killarney. — All  askew  and  out  of  focus. 
This  is  a  pity  as  the  view  before  the  camera 
was  pictorial. 

Elve. — This  is  not  bad,  but  wants  a.  good 
sky  to  make  it  really  effective. 

Gingham. — The  two  boys  are  very  naturally 
posed,  and  it  is  a  pity  you  did  not  devote  your 
attention  to  them  instead  of  the  surroundings, 
for  as  the  print  stands,  a  really  nasty  effect  is 
produced  by  their  having  nothing  whatever 
to  stand  on,  so  to  speak.  Cut  the  photograph 
in  two  exactly  down  the  centre,  and  throw 
away  the  left-hand  side,  trying  at  the  same 
time  to  make  a  little  more  foreground. 

Dentist.-  -The  child  is  rather  stiff  in  the 
matter  of  pose,  and  your  print  has  gone  quite 
yellow.  Do  you  use  a  combined  toning  and 
fixing  bath  ?  If  so,  do  not,  because  it  is  wrong. 

Spot. — This  would  have  been  good  if  the 
foreground  had  been  a  little  stronger  in 
interest.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  cut  away 
at  least  an  inch  off  the  sky.  This  will  make 
the  proportion  somewhat  better.  You  should 
recollect  that  to  show  the  tops  of  trees  is  not 
necessary  in  a  great  many  cases,  as  a  better 
idea  of  height  is  given  when  they  are  not 
included. 

Began. — This  sort  of  thing  never  takes  well. 
You  will  see  that  the  water  is  quite  woolly, 
and  not  at  all  like  water,  while  the  surround¬ 
ings  are  a  muddly  mess. 

Half  Plate. — Not  very  bad,  there  are  three 
nice  gradations  of  tone  about  it  which  cannot 
help  being  pleasing,  still  there  is  no  interest 
in  the  foreground,  consequently  the  picture 
loses  a  good  deal  of  its  value.  Cut  half  an 
inch  off  the  sky. 

Whiskers. — Not  badly  selected,  but  a  more 
pronounced  lighting  was  required,  something 
to  throw  the  distance  further  away  so  to 
speak,  and  make  those  tree  trunks  stand  out 
from  their  surroundings. 

Trilby. — We  are  glad  to  see  that  you  take 
this  kind  of  subject.  All  you  want  is  to 
improve  your  technique  slightly,  or  rather 
your  ideas  as  to  lighting.  We  fancy  that  you 
overexpose  a  little,  and  ai_e  not  careful  to  see 
that  your  composition  is  all  that  could  be 
desired  before  you  expose.  You  must  not  use 
•shiny  P.O.P. 

Waitangi.  — Very  well  taken  indeed.  We 
prefer  the  squeegeed  P.O.P. ,  however,  to  the 
colder  tone,  as  it  seems  to  suit  the  subject 
better.  For  a  photograph  of  this  class  you 
have  succeeded  admirably.  It  was  far  better 
to  allow  those  men  to  be  working  rather  than 
staring  straight  at  the  lens. 

Jan  Bruce. — The  photograph  of  the  old 
lady  reading  in  the  cottage  is  technically  very 
good,  although  perhaps  just  a  little  bit  hard, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  your  having  had  to  force 
development.  Still,  considering  the  difficulties 
you  encountered,  you  have  succeeded.  Try  to 
make  a  warm-toned  print,  purple  carbon  we 
fancy  would  give  the  best  result. 

Ponting. — Too  much  forewater,  trim  away 
a  good  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  print. 
The  lighting  effect  is  fairly  satisfactory,  but 
there  is  a  suspicious  haziness  towards  the 
centre  of  the  picture  which  appears  to  us 
uncommonly  like  flare  spot. 


C.  E.  S.  I.  —  Bridges  are  usually  difficult 
things  to  make  pictures  of  unless  one  knows 
how  to  seize  the  proper  opportunity.  Ch  E.  S.  I. 
is  apparently  able  to  judge  the  right  moment, 
and  he  also  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of 
the  material  at  hand.  His  bridge  is  really 
most  pictorial,  and  the  only  suggestion  we  can 
make  is  that  he  might  perhaps  have  improved 


it  by  putting  in  a  ripple  on  the  water  to  the 
right  just  where  the  sun  would  have  thrown 
his  reflection.  There  is  exactly  that  amount 
of  desirable  definition  about  this  effort  which 
was  required,  and  one  loses  all  those  hard 
unnecessary  details  which  would  have  been 
present  had  a  snap  been  made  at  mid-day  in  a 
brilliant  light.  C.  E.  S.  I.  must  go  on  and 
prosper.  He  has  made  vast  strides  since  we 
pulled  his  first  print  to  bits  some  years  ago. 

Timothy  Twist. — All  your  work  is  technic¬ 
ally  very  good  indeed,  but  you  must  pay  just 
a  little  more  attention  to  art  if  you  are  going 
to  make  anything  really  very  nice.  The  water 
mill,  for  instance,  lacks  foreground  interest. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  include  the  top  of  the 
roof.  The  view  at  Blackwater  Ferry  is  better, 
but  the  figure  is  rather  too  central  and  a  nicer 
effect  would  have  accrued  if  you  had  let  the 
lady  punt  a  little  further  to  the  left. 

Ubique. — Fairly  good,  but  lacking  in 
character  artistically,  and  in  strength  from 
the  technical  standpoint. 

Quinol. — Your  photographs  do  not  appear 
to  be  plucky  enough.  Why  we  can  hardly 
state,  possibly  either  the  light  is  very  brilliant 
and  you  needed  shorter  exposure,  or  the  hot 
climate  affects  the  developer  you  are  using. 
With  regard  to  the  curious  pattern  all  over 
No.  x,  we  should  say  that  the  temperature  of 
your  solution  was  too  high.  In  England  an 
effect  like  this  could  be  produced  by  drying 
before  the  fire  or  in  the  sun.  Of  course,  it 
may  have  been  the  quinone  or  the  potash,  but 
we  rather  incline  ourselves  to  this  heat  theory. 
There  is  now  no  method  by  which  you  can 
remove  these  creases.  With  regard  to  the 
other  prints,  they  are  very  interesting.  We 
like  the  one  you  have  numbered  4  the  best,  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  pluckiest  negative.  We  think, 
however,  that  you  could  have  cut  the  exposure 
down  still  a  little  more.  The  camera  was  not 
level  when  you  took  No.  2.  How  would  it  be 
if  you  tried  another  developer?  We  feel 
confident  you  would  get  more  satisfactory 
results  with,  say,  a  compressed  pyro  one. 


Petral. — This  lacks  foreground.  With  a 
couple  of  inches  more,  and  a  little  less  tree-top, 
you  would  have  secured  a  very  pleasing 
photograph. 

Conquesco. — Another  picture  spoilt  by  want 
of  foreground,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
taken  the  other  wav  up  on  the  plate.  The 
tonality  is  a  strong  point. 

Emerald. — Fairly  good  photograph  of  a 
dog  in  a  natural  position. 

Guernsey. — Very  nicely  lighted  indeed. 
The  only  defects  we  find  arise  first  in  the 
printing  process,  and  second  in  the  fact  that 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  somewhat  halated. 
Try  rubbing  the  latter  down  with  methy¬ 
lated  spirits,  and  with  regard  to  the  printing, 
buy  some  purple  carbon,  and  sec  what  sort 
of  an  effect  you  get  then. 

Herbe. — With  a  little  better  technique 
this  would  have  been  charming.  As  it  is.it 
is  completely  wasted  by  first,  slight  over¬ 
exposure,  and  second,  the  fact  that  the  lad’s 
foot  is  cut  off.  Try  again. 

Geg. — Could  anything  be  more  ridiculous 
than  this  picture  ?  The  artist  had  a  nice 
little  boy  in  a  pleasing  state  of  dishevelment, 
and  with  apparently  an  instinctive  notion  of 
how  to  pose  naturally,  and  what  has  she  done 
to  this  unoffending  child  ?  Why,  placed  him 
upon  a  villainously  artificial  virgin-cork  fence, 
which  would  not  even  form  a  barrier  to  an 
impatient  butterfly,  and  which  we  marvel 
supported  his  weight  during  the  exposure. 
This  fantastic  arrangement  is  planted  up 
against  a  background  where  the  foliage  is 
growing  in  tropical  luxuriance,  palms  and  the 
like  which  do  not  seem  at  all  to  match  that 
Scotch  or  Irish  piccaninny.  This  verdure  too, 
stops  short  on  the  floor,  and  the  fence  grows 
out  of  the  oilcloth.  Now,  we  like  genre  studies, 
but  they  must  be  in  good  taste  and  harmony, 
or  else  they  are  simply  foolish.  If  the  photo¬ 
grapher  who  took  this  photograph  had  only 
placed  that  lad  outside  in  a  real  country  lane, 


and  let  him  sit  on  a  real  gate  in  the  same 
fashion  as  he  is  doing  now,  and  had  lighted 
him  well,  she  would  have  produced  a  fine 
picture.  As  it  is  we  can  only  laugh  at  the 
incongruity  of  the  whole,  and  publish  the 
picture  to  show  our  readers  what  they  must 
not  do. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  C.  E,  S.  I. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Geg. 
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A.  E.  Bannister.  —  This  seems  rather 
ridiculous  because  of  the  boy  with  the  umbrella. 
Why  should  he  be  there  in  that  prosaic 
costume,  and  in  so  ridiculous  an  attitude  ? 
The  spot  was  very  pretty,  and  had  you  told 
him  to  get  behind  you,  the  resulting  picture 
would  have  been  much  more  gratifying. 

Pica. — To  begin  with,  the  roadway  is  not 
central  enough.  Its  present  position  leads  the 
eye  right  out  of  the  picture.  Cut  the  print  in 
two  exactly  down  the  middle,  and  you  will 
see  that  the  left-hand  portion  gives  the  best 
result.  With  regard  to  tone,  this  is  very  good. 
We  fancy  that  when  you  have  paid  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  rules  of  art,  you  will 
turn  out  satisfactory  work. 

E.  L  W. — Photography  is  a  great  bore. 
The  photographer  goes  out  into  a  charming 
district,  carries  along  a  suitable  model,  gets  a 
fine  pictorial  place,  exposes,  and  goes  home 
with  a  picture  like  the  one  reproduced.  Could 
anything  be  more  blurred  and  more  annoying  ? 
Hold  the  magazine  at  a  little  distance,  and 
look  at  the  half-tone,  and  you  will  be  quite 
unable  to  see  the  little  girl,  or  to  distinguish 


anything  in  fafc't  except  large  patches  of  black 
and  white.  And  how  comes  it  that  an  effect 
like  this  is  produced?  Simply  because  the 
light  was  wrong  at  the  time  when  the  exposure 
was  made,  it  was  either  too  strong  or  too 
directly  behind  the  camera,  with  the  result 
that  a  nasty,  niggly  effect  has  been  produced, 
and  broadness  and  chiaroscuro  completely 
eliminated.  E.  L.  W.  ought  to  have  waited  for 
either  a  duller  day  or  a  later  hour,  then  she 
should  have  turned  her  focussing  screen  the 
other  way  up,  taken  in  a  smaller  area,  focussed 
for  the  child,  and  by  so  doing  subdued  the 
distance.  The  resulting  picture  would  then 
have  been  most  pleasing,  whereas  as  it  stands 
at  present  the  only  feeling  which  it  gives  rise 
to  is  that  of  regret  that  so  much  good 
material  was  completely  wasted. 

Mat  Ceylon.— -The  exposure  is  fairly 
correct,  but  you  should  have  selected  a  better 
background,  one  which  would  not  catch  so 
many  high-lights,  and  consequently  appear 
spotty.  Do  you  focus  sharply,  or  did  the 
lady  mpve  ? 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  E.  L.  W. 


Knocti. — The  picture  of  the  horse  is  a  little 
bit  overexposed  or  perhaps  overdeveloped. 
What  sort  of  developer  do  you  use  ?  With 
regard  to  its  coming  out  so  light-coloured,  you 
must  recollect  that  nothing  is  absolutely  black, 
especially  a  shiny  object  which  would  catch 
up  reflections  from  the  sky  and  the  surround¬ 
ings.  Your  overdevelopment,  however,  has 
accentuated  the  lights  on  the  animal  and  made 
him  appear  too  high  in  colour.  The  suspen¬ 
sion  bridge  photograph  is  fairly  good,  but  still 
a  little  bit  overdeveloped.  Do  not  go  quite 
so  far  next  time.  The  dog  would  have  been 
better  had  he  been  a  little  more  distinct  about 
the  head.  Is  yours  a  Bullet  camera  ?  In  that 
case  you  would  hardly  be  able  to  get  the 
animal  sharp,  for  the  lens  would  not  allow  you 
to  go  close  enough,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
him  very  big.  With  regard  to  views,  do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  waited 
until  nearer  sunset  ?  Apparently  you  photo¬ 
graph  very  nearly  at  mid-day,  a  most  un- 
picturesque  time.  The  interior  is  very  good, 
and  we  can  suggest  nothing  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  The  figure  study,  however, 
is  weak,  but  the  models  do  not  look  specially 
intellectual  and  we  suppose  that  you  have 
some  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  stand 
naturally. 

Liner. — The  lighting  is  very  nice,  but  the 
trees  were  blowing  about,  and  the  result  is 
that  they  are  rather  fuzzy,  while  the  build¬ 
ing  itself  is  not  nearly  as  sharp  as  it  ought 
to  be  for  a  picture  of  this  sort.  Your  point 
of  view  was  quite  right.  You  must  try 
again  on  a  calmer  day. 

Tarbeldotti. — You  will  have  to  cut  a 
good  three-quarters  of  an  inch  off  the  sky  to 
get  the  best  result,  and  you  must  print  in 
clouds  There  is  a  suspicious  fuzziness 
towards  the  right-hand  side  of  your  print 
which  suggests  that  you  moved  your  camera 
during  exposure. 

Mackintosche. — Not  badly  selected,  and 
fairly  well  taken  A  printed-in  sky,  how¬ 
ever,  would  have  effected  an  improvement. 
Bennie. — If  this  is  intended  for  a  portrait 
the  figures  are  a  great  deal  too  small,  if  for  a 
picture  of  the  house,  well  then  you  do  not 
include  sufficient  house.  Cottages  of  this 
class  do  not  look  well  unless  you  can  see 
something  of  their  surroundings. 

Chaucer.-  The  child  looks  startled,  and 
we  do  not  care  for  the  arrangement.  A  table 
with  a  cloth  on  it  was  hardly  suitable  for  the 
seat.  Do  you  not  think  this  would  have  been 
very  much  better  had  you  selected  natural 
surroundings,  and  let  the  child  be  playing 
with  her  doll,  instead  of  simply  sitting  for  her 
likeness  ? 

Red  Hussar. — There  is  the  making  of  a 
picture  here.  Take  a  piece  of  paper  about 
five  inches  long,  print  on  to  this  clouds,  and 
then  your  present  negative.  The  result  will 
be  a  very  good  upright  picture  indeed,  if  you 
do  the  thing  properly. 

Billy-whip-top. — The  figures  are  nicely 
posed,  but  the  whole  is  too  spotty  through  an 
unhappy  effect  of  light.  A  little  more  exposure 
might  have  minimized  this  trouble. 

Over  fifty  prints  remain  to  be  criticised. 
These  will  all  be  dealt  with  at  an  early  date. 
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©nr  iS&itor’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  reply  to  them  at  great  length 
or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve.  Suggestions  are 
always  welcome,  and  when  pradticable-  are  adopted. 
This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  open  to  all.  Rejedted  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 

A  new  regulation  in  connection  witlx  the 
Critical  Column  will  take  place  from  this  month 
forward .  The  utility  of  the  Critical  Column  has 
been  great,  and  its  appreciation  by  readers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  one  of  the  most  marked 
encouragements  which  the  magazine  has 
received,  but  it  is  quite  evident,  as  the  voting 
papers  have  clearly  shown  us,  that  in  going 
beyond  reasonable  bounds  the  Critical  Column 
has  undoubtedly  encroached  on  other  equally 
important  matters.  Criticisms  which  are 
unillustrated,  say  many  of  our  readers,  are  of 
no  use  save  to  the  individuals  whose  photo¬ 
graphs  they  deal  with.  Therefore,  carrying 
out  the  suggestion  of  more  than  one  gentleman 
who  has  been  good  enough  to  express  an 
opinion,  we  propose  to  make  a  charge  of 
threepence  for  every  photograph  criticised. 
No  one  who  is  reasonably  anxious  to  have  an 
expert  opinion  upon  his  photographs  will 
hesitate  to  pay  this  small  amount.  It  will 
probably  make  our  readers  consider  a  little 
more  carefully  the  subject  which  they  submit. 
On  the  other  hand  the  new  regulation  will 
benefit  the  readers  of  this  magazine  generally 
to  a  considerable  extent,  for  in  the  future  we 
propose  to  reproduce  in  the  Critical  Column 
not  less  than  six  photographs  every  month. 
This,  of  course,  means  extra  expense,  but  we 
look  to  the  threepences  to  cover  the  cost.  If 
they  do  this  we  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied,  as 
we  are  not  desirous  of  making  money  by  this 
indirect  method.  We  are  glad  that  since  the 
arrangement  of  criticising  photographs  by 
post  was  entered  into,  many  readers  have 
availed  themselves  of  it,  and  the  small  nominal 
charge  of  sixpence  for  a  short  criticism,  and 
a  shilling  for  a  longer  one  cannot  be  regarded 
as  prohibitive.  It  is  certainly  not  lucrative 
to  us,  and  we  simply  undertake  the  work  in 
the  general  interests  of  the  magazine,  and  in 
the  hope  of  encouraging  those  who  are  aiming 
at  improvement.  When  this  new  arrangement 
has  got  into  full  force,  we  hope  to  keep  the 
Critical  Column  at  least  within  the  limits  of 
four  pages,  and  yet  to  make  it  more  generally 
interesting  than  heretofore.  The  voting  papers 
have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  various 
other  points  before  our  notice,  and  we  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  acting  upon  some 
of  the  suggestions  embodied  therein. 

*  * 

Suggestions  are  always  worth  consideration, 
and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  not  a  few 


readers  gifted  with  notions,  which  they  often 
very  kindly  submit  to  us.  Of  course,  what 
seems  practical  to  them  does  not  always  seem 
practical  to  us,  still  we  are  always  glad  to 
receive  sensible  letters,  and  to  adopt,  when- 
we  can,  any  ideas  they  contain. 

A  Lancashire  correspondent  advises  us  to 
set  a  room  apart  in  our  establishment  for  an 
exhibition,  to  which  any  reader  of  The  Junior 
Photographer  would  be  admitted  by  special 
coupon.  The  exhibition,  he  thinks,  should 
consist  of  the  photographs  sent  in  to  the 
Salon,  and  for  the  various  competitions.  This 
sort  of  thing,  we  believe,  has  been  tried  in 
London,  and  has  not  proved  successful.  It  is 
hardly  likely,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
successful  in  a  provincial  town.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having,  like  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  one  foot  in  the  Metropolis,  and  one 
in  the  North,  but  we  do  not  think  such  an 
exhibition  would  be  sufficiently  patronised  to 
make  it  worth  while  opening  one  at  either 
place. 

*  * 

“  Develop  your  own  negatives  ”  is  the  advice 
we  give  to  all  who  are  taking  up  photography. 
It  may  seem  a  great  saving  of  bother  to 
delegate  this  operation  to  others,  but  the  man 
who  only  presses  the  button,  or  lifts  the  cap 
without  performing  the  ensuing  operations  of 
development  and  pi'inting  himself,  will  never 
become  a  good  photographer.  The  relation¬ 
ship  between  exposure  and  development  is  so 
intimate  a  one,  that  the  two  operations  cannot 
be  shared,  besides  the  pleasure  of  working  in 
the  field  is  quite  secondary  to  the  delight  of 
pouring  on  the  solution  in  the  recesses  of  one’s 
developing  room,  and  watching  the  image 
gradually  appear.  There  are  no  gains  without 
pains,  and  if  development  involves  a  little 
study  and  experiment  at  first,  it  is  well  worth 
the  hours  given  to  it. 

*  * 

Subjects  ?  Why,  there  are  no  end,  and  if 
this  magazine  serves  no  other  purpose  save  to 
direct  the  too  frequently  misapplied  energy  of 
amateur  photographers  into  right  channels,  it 
will  have  justified  its  existence.  Our  present 
suggestion  relates  to  the  homes  and  haunts  of 
authors.  We  believe  a  book  with  some  such 
title  was  written  a  few  years  ago  by  William 
Howitt.  In  those  times,  however,  the  camera 
as  a  means  of  illustration  had  not  come  into 
general  use.  Supposing  you  live  in  or  near 
Buckinghamshire,  you  might  undertake  a 
series  of  photographs  while  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Cowper  when  he  wrote  his  poems 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olney.  If  you  are  an 
Ayrshire  man,  you  have  the  inexhaustible 
Burns  interest  to  pursue,  and  if  your  home  is 
near  the  Borderland,  or  for  the  matter  of  that, 
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anywhere  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland, 
there  are  the  writings  of  Scott  which  could  be 
illustrated.  To  mention  one  or  two  more 
instances,  the  Jefferies  country  quite  near 
London,  Constable's  country,  also  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Metropolis,  and  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge  and  Southey  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  English  Lake  Country.  How  much 
more  useful  a  series  of  photographs  on  the 
lines  indicated  would  be,  and  how  lasting 
their  interest  compared  with  the  disconnected 
scraps  brought  home  by  those  who  have  no 
aim  or  purpose. 

*  * 

“  Seeing  that  you  constantly  deprecate  the 
use  of  shiny  P.O.P.,”  writes  a  Birmingham 
friend,  "I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  other 
printing  papers  you  consider  better.”  Shiny 
P.O.P.,  in  our  estimation,  is  the  most  inartistic 
paper  conceivable.  The  only  possible  advan¬ 
tage  it  has,  is  that  prints  on  it  seem  to 
reproduce  for  magazine  illustrations  rather 
better  than  others,  but  this  advantage  is  only 
a  small  one.  Matt  P.O.P.  is  better  than  the 
smooth  surface.  But  we  consider  either  the 
platinotype  or  the  carbon  process  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  most  artistic,  and  the  most  suitable 
for  any  photographer.  What  is  more,  they 
are  easier  in  practice  than  other  papers,  and 
do  not  involve  the  toning  business,  which  is 
always  a  stumblingblock.  After  them,  the 
next  best  is  undoubtedly  the  bromide  process, 
and  here  the  amateur  has  a  great  choice  of 
papers,  including  the  now  popular  Velox  of 
recent  introdudtion.  We  gave  praiftical  notes 
for  working  bromide  paper  in  our  series  of 
“  Step  by  Step  "  articles  in  December  last. 

*  * 

H.  B.  Bradley,  the  winner  of  the  recent 
competition  for  wild  flowers,  writes  that  he 
would  never  have  thought  of  photographing 
wild  flowers  had  it  not  been  for  the  competition 
announced  in  The  Junior  Photographer .  With 
regard  to  his  photograph  of  primroses,  he  says 
that  when  searching  for  specimens  for  photo¬ 
graphing,  he  was  unable  to  find  a  group 
which  satisfied  him.  Most  of  the  clusters  had, 
perhaps,  one  good  flower  and  three  or  four 
faded  or  torn.  Having  found  a  plant  with  a 
really  fine  flower  and  a  few  good  leaves,  he 
searched  about  for  two  others,  which  were  dug 
up  and  replanted  to  form  the  group  upon 
which  the  exposure  was  made. 

*  * 

From  an  Indian  correspondent  we  have 
received  a  complaint  in  regard  to  the  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Coupon  arrangements.  This 
gentleman  points  out  that  it  is  rather  awkward 
for  those  in  distant  parts  not  being  able  to 
submit  for  more  than  one  competition  without 
buying  fresh  copies  of  our  journal.  As  he  says, 
if  he  wishes  to  have  a  print  criticised,  and 


during  the  same  month  enter  one  of  our 
competitions,  he  is  unable  to  do  so  without 
purchasing  another  copy  of  the  magazine,  a 
business  which  is  very  often  difficult  abroad. 
We  quite  see  the  trouble,  and  are  going  to 
alter  the  coupon  accordingly.  Henceforth, 
any  foreign  subscriber  can  enter  any  number 
of  the  current  competitions,  provided  he  sends 
along  in  the  parcel  which  contains  his  pictures 
a  Foreign  and  Colonial  Coupon.  To  the  back 
of  each  photograph  must  be  firmly  attached  a 
slip  of  paper  on  which  are  plainly  written  in 
pencil  title  of  the  competition,  and  all  other 
details,  to  conclude  with  the  name  and  address. 


Hnswers  to  Correspon&ents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Geo.  Bradshaw. — Sorry  you  were  not  successful, 
try  again. 

Enquirer  wants  to  know  how  it  is  that  his  Velox 
prints  are  muddy  and  stained  looking.  He  either  uses 
too  old  or  too  weak  a  developer,  or  else  he  is  not  careful 
to  move  his  prints  about  for  a  second  or  two  when  he 
first  drops  them  into  the  fixing  bath.  In  Velox  printing 
it  is  most  important  that  these  two  items  should  be 
attended  to.  Enquirer  must  remember  too  that  it  is 
impossible  to  force  development  with  this  process,  and 
that  any  attempt  in  this  direction  will  assuredly  result 
in  markings  and  fogginess. 

Waitangi. — They  were  too  late  for  the  “  Salon.”  We 
criticise  them,  however,  and  notwithstanding  that  you 
like  the  bromide,  in  this  instance  we  prefer  the  P.O.P. 
This  is  the  exception,  however,  which  proves  our  rnle. 

Aivron. — Much  too  late  for  the  “Salon.” 

Knocti. — We  criticise  the  pictures.  They  did  arrive 
too  late  for  the  “  Salon,”  and  we  consequently  could  not 
include  them. 

John  H addin. — The  Practical  Photographer  volume 
commences  in  January.  We  think  you  will  find  the 
magazine  of  great  use  to  you.  It  is  of  course  written  for 
more  advanced  students  than  those  who  take  The 
Junior ,  and  contains  articles  by  the  best  photographers 
both  artistic  and  technical. 

Charles  Mosley.— Thanks  very  much  for  the  papers. 
We  think  your  reply  very  good  indeed,  and  Mr.  Morley 
would  evidently  feel  that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar. 

Chas.  Nixon  — We  have  never  given  certificates  in 
the  Salon  to  others  than  those  receiving  the  first  award. 
You  see,  we  do  not  want  them  to  become  too  common, 
and  apart  from  that  the  fadf  that  a  picture  i*  selected  out 
of  so  many  hundreds,  and  hung,  is  usually  the  strongest 
certificate  of  its  excellency  one  could  have. 

A.  S.  Brown. — Thanks  for  the  bundle  of  photographs 
and  the  nice  long  letter.  We  will  reply  more  fully  when 
the  pressure  on  our  space  is  not  so  great. 

E  C. — You  will  find  a  really  capital  toning  bath  given 
on  page  96  of  The  Junior  Photographer  for  1895. 

F.W.P. — We  do  not  think  it  will  be  worth  your  while 
to  try  and  recover  the  waste.  We  have  had  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  line,  and  it  is  a  messy  business,  and  the 
result  is  certainly  not  worth  the  trouble.  Your  method 
we  feel  assured  would  not  give  you  every  satisfaction, 
and  therefore  you  had  better  not  make  the  attempt. 

Stoneycroft. — This  is  a  nice  little  arithmetical  prob¬ 
lem.  You  will  have  to  first  reduce  the  sizes  to  fractions, 
and  then  divide  the  greater  by  the  lesser. 

W.  C.  Carphin.— ‘ Thanks  for  your  suggestion  which 
we  have  pigeonholed.  We  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
have  your  photograph  for  the  album. 

Petrel. — Thanks  for  your  two  little  contributions 
which  we  hope  to  make  use  of  before  long. 


Edited  by  Percy  Lund,  (“Matthew  Surface’ 
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A  NEW  DEVELOPER. 


EKE  are  so  many 
developers  now 
at  the  disposal 
of  photographers 
that  a  novice  is 
usually  quite  at 
a  loss  to  know 
which  to  choose, 
and  when  he  de¬ 
fers  to  the  advice 
of  his  dealer,  that 
commercial  gentleman 
usually  recommends  the  one  he 
happens  to  have  made  up  and  ready  for 
sale.  In  50  per  cent,  of  cases  that  one 
is  hydrochinone.  Well,  hydrochinone 
is  all  very  well  as  a  developer,  but  not 
to  be  compared  for  a  moment  .with 
others,  and  quite  out  of  it  for  in¬ 
stantaneous  work. 

Up  to  recently  had  anyone  asked  us 
to  recommend  a  developer  we  should 
have  said  at  once  pyrogallic  acid  in 
conjunction  with  soda  or  ammonia. 
But  a  new  agent  named  ortol  has 
recently  been  put  upon  the  market. 
With  the  constitution  of  this  new 
developer  we  are  not  concerned  at 
present,  beyond  stating  that  it  belongs 
to  the  same  family  as  amidol,  rodinal, 
and  others.  The  great  point  in  connection 
with  ortol  is  that  it  possesses  all,  or 
practically  all,  the  good  points  of  pyro  ; 


while,  in  addition,  the  staining  propen¬ 
sities  of  pyro  are  entirely  absent.  If 
you  develop  three  or  four  negatives  in 
pyro  and  soda,  by  the  time  the  fourth 
is  reached,  the  solution  will  be  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  and  unless  you  are 
careful  to  rock  the  dish  pretty  actively, 
and  get  the  plate  finished  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  film  will  be  stained  such 
a  deep  brown  colour  as  to  materially 
interfere  with  its  printing  rapidity. 
Now,  of  course,  if  the  negative  is 
underexposed,  it  is  all  very  well  to  say, 
“get  it  out  of  the  developer.”  If  it  is 
taken  out  too  soon  it  is  underdeveloped. 
That  is  just  the  one  disadvantage  of 
pyro.  Now  ortol,  which  can  be  used 
as  a  two-solution  developer  with  the 
same  quantities  of  soda  and  other 
alkalies  as  in  the  case  of  pyro,  will 
develop  even  a  dozen  negatives  succes¬ 
sively,  and  show  only  a  small  trace  of 
discoloration  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  carry 
economy  to  such  an  extent.  Four  or 
five  plates  are  as  many,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  as  the  developer  should 
be  expeCIed  to  deal  with.  But  think 
of  the  advantage  when  each  negative  is 
absolutely  free  from  coloration,  when 
it  has  a  fine,  clear  black  image  which 
will  print  with  great  rapidity.  Think 
how  nice  it  is,  and  this  remark  will 
apply  more  particularly  to  the  fair  sex, 
to  have  no  brown  marks  on  your  finger 
nails.  Then  by  all  means  take  up 
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ortol.  It  works  better  than  any  other 
developer  save  pyro,  and  as  compared 
with  that  it  has  the  points  of  superiority 
which  we  have  just  named.  Here  is 
the  best  formula  : — 

Ortol  Solution. 

Ortol  .  7ogrs.  or  15  parts 

Potassium  metabisul- 

phite .  35  or  7J  ,, 

Water  to  make .  ioozs.  or  1000  ,, 

Soda  Solution. 

Soda  crystals .  1  oz.  or  100  parts 

Sodium  sulphite  ... .  1  ,,,  or  100 

Potassium  bromide  ..  iogrs.or2'3 
Water  to  make .  ioozs. oriooo  ,, 

Mix  in  equal  volumes  immediately 
before  using. 

One  point  must  be  observed,  develop¬ 
ment  should  be  carried  just  a  little 
further  than  with  a  pyro  negative, 
because  when  the  ortol  image  appears 
to  the  eye  to  be  dense  enough,  it  is  not 
quite  the  proper  density  for  the  best 
printing  results. 

P.  L. 


AN  INEXPENSIVE 
ENLARGING  APPARATUS. 

By  Gladys  Beattie  Cvoziev. 

FOR  some  time  past  one  of  my 
chief  ambitions  has  been  to  en¬ 
large  my  own  photographs. 

My  camera  is  only  a  half-plate  one, 
and  as  I  am  a  great  believer  in  trim¬ 
ming,  by  the  time  I  have  finished  with 
my  prints  there  is  often  very  little  of 
them  left. 

And  so,  although  I  am  most  anxious 
to  exhibit  some  of  my  work,  as  most 
exhibitions  will  not  take  anything  under 
half-plate  size,  I  have  so  far  been 
unable  to  do  so. 

I  am  sure  that  there  must  be  many 
others  like  myself,  who  are  prevented 
from  exhibiting  some  of  their  best  work 
because  of  its  small  size,  and  who 
would  be  glad  to  know  of  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  process  by  which  they  could 
enlarge  it. 

I  first  thought  I  would  buy  an  en¬ 
larging  lantern,  but  I  found  that  the 
cheapest  apparatus  which  would 
enlarge  any  shaped  negative  or  film, 
up  to  any  size  required,  cost  £&,  and 
this  was  beyond  my  means.  I  then 
tried  to  beg  or  borrow,  but,  alas ! 


without  success,  and  so  finally,  no 
opportunity  of  stealing  presenting 
itself,  and  necessity  being  the  mother 
of  invention,  I  set  to  work  and  manu¬ 
factured  one  myself,  with  most  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

When  I  explain^hat  I  know  nothing 
of  carpentering,  that  the  only  tools  I 
used  were  a  small  penknife,  a  hammer, 
and  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  that  the 
whole  cost  of  the  materials  was  covered 
by  one  shilling,  I  know  you  will  like  to 
-know  how  it  was  done. 

First  1  bought  a  piece  of  thick 
brown  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  laying 
under  carpets,  a  yard  and  a  quarter 
square,  four  sheets  of  orange  paper, 
two  large  sheets  of  white  cardboard, 


two  dozen  drawing  pins,  and  some 
long  tin  tacks. 

I  next  found  a  couple  of  old  cotton 
spools — both  the  same  size — and  an 
old  blotting  pad,  made  of  very  thick 
millboard. 

Then  I  carried  off  all  my  materials 
to  a  small  room  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
with  a  window  a  little  over  a  yard 
square  which  almost  entirely  faces  the 
sky,  and  started  operations. 

After  several  attempts  1  found  that 
the  following  way  seemed  the  most 
satisfactory  : — 

Pull  the  top  of  the  window  down  to 
the  level  of  the  bottom,  so  that  both 
sashes  are  parallel,  and  the  top  half  of 
the  window  is  wide  open,  nail  the  two 
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spools  of  cotton  on  to  the  top  of  the  out¬ 
side  sash,  about  four  inches  apart  (see 
diagram),  and  to  these  nail  the  blotting 
pad,  having  previously  bored  a  hole 
though  the  middle  of  it,  and  through 
this  hole  passed  the  screw  of  the 
camera,  so  screwing  the  camera  to  the 
blotting  pad,  which  adds  as  a  stand. 
The  objecft  of  nailing  the  back  part  of 
the  pad  on  to  the  reels,  instead  of  flat 
on  the  window  sash,  is  to  tilt  it  so  that 
the  entire  camera  back  faces  the  sky, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
for  a  refledtor,  and  securing  a  more 
even  light. 

Now  take  the  brown  paper,  and  by 
measuring  find  as  nearly  as  possible 
where  the  lens  of  the  camera  will  come, 
then  cut  a  hole  large  enough  to  let  just 
the  front  of  the  camera  and  the 
blotting-pad,  which  it  rests  on, 
through. 

With  the  drawing  pins  fasten  it  to 
the  window  frame,  all  round,  excepting 
for  a  distance  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
each  way,  at  the  left-hand  top  corner, 
the  flap  thus  left  being  pinned  up 
whenever  an  exposure -is  made,  and  at 
other  times  admitting  enough  light  to 
see  by,  and  allowing  the  operator  to 
reach  the  back  of  the  camera  to 
change  the  negatives  when  required. 

There  will  probably  be  a  decided 
leakage  of  light  round  the  hole  cut  to 
admit  the  camera  front,  if  this  is  so, 
paste  two  sheets  of  orange  paper  to¬ 
gether,  and  making  a  small  hole  in  the 
middle  just  large  enough  to  admit  the 
funnel  of  the  lens,  paste  the  edges  to 
the  brown  paper  on  three  sides,  leaving 
the  fourth  so  that  the  hand  may  be 
slipped  underneath  it  to  work  the 
focussing  screws. 

Then  take  out  the  back  of  the 
camera  and  remove  the  ground-glass 
focussing  screen,  putting  the  negative 
you  want  to  enlarge  in  its  place. 

Your  enlarging  apparatus  is  now 
complete,  but  you  will  need  a  table, 
placed  about  three  feet  from  the 
window,  to  stand  the  bromide  paper 
upon. 

If  you  happen  to  possess  a  table 
easel  it  will  be  useful  to  hold  the  sheet 
of  cardboard,  if  not  you  must  rest  it 
against  an  old  box.  Pin  up  the  flap 
of  brown  paper  over  the  window, 
uncap  the  lens,  and  the  enlarged  image 
will  appear  on  the  cardboard. 


Focus  as  sharply  as  possible  with 
an  open  aperture — you  will  find  it 
necessary  to  move  the  cardboard  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  as  well  as  the 
camera  front,  to  obtain  the  sharpest 
possible  focus — then  stop  down  until 
the  required  detail  is  obtained — -// 16 
will  probably  be  about  right,  but  it 
depends  greatly  upon  the  negative, 
and,  of  course,  the  bigger  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  the  smaller  the  stop  required. 
With  a  pencil  mark  out  upon  the 
cardboard  the  part  which  you  wish  to 
enlarge,  then  recap  the  lens,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  ruby  lantern  cut  a 
piece  of  bromide  paper  to  the  size 
required,  and  fasten  it  with  drawing 


pins  to  the  place  marked.  Uncap  the 
lens  for  say  eight  seconds,  develop, 
and  await  results. 

It  is  not  really  possible  to  give  any 
rule  for  exposure,  as  it  varies  so  much 
with  the  light,  and  the  time  of  day;  it 
saves  a  great  waste  of  paper,  however, 
if  you  first  test  the  time  necessary  for 
exposing,  by  fastening  slips  of  paper 
upon  the  eye  or  hand,  giving  the  first 
six  seconds,  the  second  ten  seconds, 
and  the  third  fifteen  seconds,  or  even 
twenty  or  twenty-five  seconds  if  the 
day  be  very  dull. 

Develop  these,  and  you  will  see  at 
once  which  is  correct:,  and  be  guided 


Fig.  i.  The  Original. 
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by  it  in  the  subsequent  exposure,  for 
the  whole  enlargement,  which  should 
prove,  if  you  have  carried  out  these 
directions  carefully  in  every  particular, 
a  brilliant  success ! 

A  word  or  two  as  to  suitable  sub¬ 
jects  for  enlarging. 

Personally,  I  prefer  to  do  heads 
with  good  effeCts  of  light  and  shade 
in  the  hair — the  illustration  is  an 
example  of  this — and  landscapes  are 
often  greatly  improved  by  being 


their  original  size,  thus  giving  a  good 
sized  picture  from  quite  a  small  negative. 

I  think  it  is  simply  a  waste  of  time 
to  attempt  to  enlarge  thin  negatives, 
or  those  lacking  in  contrast,  as  they 
almost  always  prove  a  failure  in  any 
but  the  most  experienced  hands. 

As  to  retouching — in  my  belief  the 
less  retouching  the  better.  In  enlarged 
figure  studies,  however,  it  may  be  a 
decided  advantage  to  very  slightly 
retouch  the  eyes,  eyelashes,  and  eye- 


enlarged  up  to  about  twice  or  three 
times  their  original  size,  but  I  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  care  for  greatly  enlarged 
landscapes,  as  there  are  apt  to  be  great 
bare  spaces,  especially  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  which  may  pass  unnoticed  in 
the  small  print,  but  are  very  inartistic 
in  the  enlarged  picture.  Heads,  how¬ 
ever,  can  often  be  enlarged  with  advan¬ 
tage  up  to  about  ten  or  twelve  times 


brows,  and  perhaps  to  darken  the 
shadows  in  the  hair  a  little,  but  this  must 
be  most  carefully  done,  or  the  whole 
thing  will  be  spoilt.  1  only  use  a  little 
grated  French  charcoal  and  a  few  very 
sharply-pointed  stumps  for  mine,  and 
find  that  that  is  all  that  is  required. 

Lastly,  be  most  careful  of  over¬ 
retouching  a  picture  intended  for 
exhibition  purposes,  or  it  may  very 
probably  cause  the  rejection  of  the 
work. 


Fig.  2.  The  Enlargement. 
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HOW  TO  ACHIEVE 
OUR  AIM. 

By  H .  Ellis. 

One  of  the  Contributions  to  our  recent 
Competition  on  this  subject. 

IN  my  last  article  I  described  what 
should  be  the  aim  of  an  amateur 
photographer,  and  also  gave  some 
examples  to  show  the  best  way  to 
improve  it  (see  April  number  The  Junior 
Photographer).  In  this  paper  I  will  try 
and  explain  further  how  to  carry  out 
the  ideas  put  forth  by  me.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  necessary  to  be  systematic 


best  to  keep  all  articles  like  dishes, 
chemicals,  and  such  as  are  not  affected 
by  atmospheric  conditions  there,  and 
to  place  the  camera,  plates,  paper,  and 
all  perishable  articles,  in  a  dry  cupboard 
or  corner  put  aside  for  the  purpose  ; 
by  following  this  plan  you  can  always 
find  anything  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
besides  it  is  very  dangerous  to  leave 
chemicals  about,  especially  where  there 
are  meddlesome  people  and  children  to 
interfere.  Negatives  .always  seem  to 
be  a  nuisance  to  find,  especially  where 
there  are  a  great  many.  This  is  the 
way  I  keep  mine ;  I  cut  the  sides  off 


in  the  keeping  of  our  camera  and 
appliances,  for  what  can  be  more 
annoying  when  going  to  take  a  photo¬ 
graph  than  to  find  that  we  have  mislaid 
the  tripod  screw  or  any  other  article, 
and  be  kept  some  time  looking  for  it. 
Follow  the  motto,  “a  place  for  every¬ 
thing  and  everything  in  its  place,”  and 
you  will  not  go  far  wrong  in  this  respecff . 
It  is  a  good  plan,  where  possible,  to 
keep  everything  in  the  photographic 
room,  but,  of  course,  when  it  is  damp 
(like  my  own,  being  in  the  cellar)  it  is 


both  box  and  lid  of  old  dry  plate  boxes, 
then  join  the  box  and  lid  together  with 
glue,  and  hinge  one  of  the  sides  cut  off 
(preferably  the  side  of  the  lid,  because 
it  is  larger)  with  a  piece  of  tape  to  it, 
this  makes  an  economical  box  to  slide 
the  negatives  into.  I  then  take  some 
pieces  of  white  paper  large  enough  to 
fold  round  the  negatives  and  also  to 
leave  a  small  piece  to  overlap  on  both 
sides ;  on  one  side  of  these  I  gum 
small  paper  tags  with  the  Nos.  i,  2,  3, 
etc.,  on  so  that  they  run  diagonally 
when  in  the  box,  the  Nos.  are  then 
written  in  a  reference  book  with 


T.  Andrew 


A  Colonial  Model. 


Samoa. 
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particulars  of  the  negatives  they  enwrap; 
the  boxes  should  also  be  numbered  and 
entered  against  the  negatives  they  con¬ 
tain,  which  are  about  fourteen.  Prints  can 
either  be  placed  in  albums  or  portfolios, 
the  latter  being  more  taking  to  my  idea 
because  you  can  mount  the  photograph 
on  a  mount  which  harmonizes  with  it, 
instead  of  always  having  the  same 
white  and  cream  boards  which  are 
usually  supplied  with  albums ;  of 
course,  when  using  a  “  Sunny  Memor¬ 
ies,”  or  such  like,  it  will  answer  just  as 
well.  Lantern  slides  are  best  stored 
in  the  boxes  sold  for  the  purpose. 
Having  thoroughly  mastered  the  tech¬ 
nical  branch  of  photography,  which  can 
be  acquired  from  any  photographic  guide 
book,  or  better  still,  a  practical  photogra¬ 
pher,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  artistic  side. 
Now  the  most  effectual  way  to  im¬ 
prove  this  is  to  get  our  m,ore  advanced 
photographers,  who  are  more  artistic 
and  practical  than  ourselves,  to  well 
criticise  our  work,  and  the  way  to  get 
at  this  would  be  to  join  a  photographic 
postal  club,  similar  to  the  one  of  which 
I  am  now  a  member,  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  Postal  Club  to  wit;  here  we 
get  our  photographs  picked  to  pieces 
by  those  I  refer  to  above,  which  must 
be  taken  in  good  faith  when  the  criti¬ 
cism  is  severe  ;  and  also  we  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  other  members’ 
specimens,  perhaps  better  than  our  own, 
and  the  remarks  made  by  them  on  one 
another’s  ;  again,  much  can  be  learnt 
by  visiting  some  of  the  great  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibitions  so  often  held. 
When  taking  a  photograph  have 
some  aim  in  view  and  make  the  most 
artistic  picture  possible,  perhaps  by 
raising,  or  moving  the  camera  a  little 
more  to  one  side  it  sometimes  adds  to 
the  effect  of  the  picture.  By  studying 
such  small  things  as  these  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  what  a  great  difference  is  made  to 
one’s  work.  When  you  have  exposed 
a  plate,  write  in  the  exposure  book  full 
particulars,  as  it  will  be  a  help  for  refer¬ 
ence  and  a  guide  to  correct  exposure. 
You  will  find  a  book  where  you  can 
place  cuttings  out  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  etc.,  referring  to  all  matters 
on  photography  very  useful,  and  lastly, 
keep  all  utensils  scrupulously  clean,  so 
that  they  are  ready  whenever  required, 
and  you  will  not  get  stained  negatives 
or  prints  through  using  dirty  dishes. 


A  SIMPLE 
HAND  CAMERA. 

MANY  amateurs,  especially 
novices,  would  like  to  be  able 
to  use  their  quarter-plate 
stand  cameras  as  hand  cameras,  but 
although  we  are  constantly  told  that 
they  may  be  used  as  such,  there  is  the 
very  serious  objection  of  having  to 
take  the  camera  out  of  its  case  and 
unfold  it  every  time  we  wish  to  make 


an  exposure.  If  a  case  is  made  in  the 
following  manner  it  will  do  away  with 
this  difficulty,  and  when  finished 
present  a  neat  and  attractive  appear¬ 
ance. 

Procure  a  piece  of  thin,  well-seasoned 
wood,  about  four  feet  long  and  nine 
inches  wide  by  one-quarter  inch  thick. 
Saw  off  a  piece  for  the  base-board 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  camera  from 
focussing  screen  to  shutter,  allowing  a 
full  inch  at  the  back  for  when  the  dark 
slide  is  in  position.  Make  the  width 


of  this  board  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
camera  plus  twice  the  thickness  of  the 
wood  you  are  using.  Now  focus  your 
camera  on  some  object  about  three 
yards  distant,  beyond  which  every¬ 
thing  will  be  in  focus.  Mark  off  on 
the  base-board  the  exact  length  from 
front  to  back  of  your  ordinary  camera 
when  focussed,  and  fasten  two  pieces 
of  wood  exactly  on  the  marks.  These 
will  prevent  the  camera  racking  out 
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any  further  if  it  happens  to  get  knocked, 
while  a  piece  of  bent  wire  resting 
loosely  on  the  bellows  is  sufficient  to 
keep  it  out  far  enough.  Now  cut  off 
two  side  pieces  the  length  of  the  base 
and  exactly  the  same  height  as  the 
camera.  Cut  a  rectangular  hole  in 
one  to  admit  the  dark  slide,  and  then 
screw  them  on  to  the  base.  Next  cut 
a  piece  for  the  back  and  secure  it  to 
the  sides,  taking  care  to  have  them 
square  with  the  base.  We  are  now 
ready  for  the  top,  which  will  require  to 
be  one  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  sides,  and  will  have  to  be  hinged  in 
the  front,  but  do  not  forget  to  cut  out 
a  hole  close  to  the  left-hand  front 
corner  to  hold  the  view-finder.  Make 
it  a  good  fit  between  the  sides,  and 
then  to  hinge  it  set  it  in  position,  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  sides  and  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  front  board  from  the  front 
of  the  sides,  and  then  hammer  a  thin 
wire  sprig  through  each  side  and  into 
the  top.  When  putting  the  sprigs  in, 
take  care  to  drive  them  straight.  We 
are  now  ready  for  the  front,  which 
must  be  fitted  in  between  the  sides  and 
made  flush  with  the  end  and  top. 
Opposite  the  lens  cut  a  round  hole  to 
admit  the  light  to  the  lens,  and  another 
for  the  view-finder.  It  will  also  want 
hinging  at  the  bottom  either  with  a 
broad  cloth  hinge  or  two  brass  ones. 
Bore  a  small  hole  for  the  tube  and 
ball  of  the  shutter  to  pass  through, 
and  then  we  have  finished  the  wood¬ 
work. 

The  covering  is  only  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  will  present  no  difficulty  if 
some  of  the  usual  material  sold  for  the 
purpose  is  used.  The  view-finder  will 
have  to  be  bought  from  some  dealer,  and 
if  you  require  two,  the  other  can  be 
fixed  in  the  right-hand  side.  The 
fasteners  for  the  front  and  top  may  be 
also  suited  to  taste. 

For  use,  simply  open  the  top  and 
insert  the  ordinary  camera  with  the 
focussing  screen  opened  to  give  free 
passage  for  the  dark  slides.  The 
shutter  may  be  set  by  opening  the 
front.  This  case  can  be  made  for 
about  two  shillings,  excepting  the 
finders,  and  answers  very  well  for  a 
hand  camera,  besides  exactly  resembling 
one,  and,  though  it  takes  a  good  time 
to  explain,  can  be  made  in  a  few 
hours. 


THE  SIMPLEST 
TONING  BATH  FOR  P.O.P. 

HILE  we  hold  the  opinion  that, 
the  gelatino-chloride  papers 
of  commerce  are  not  suitable 
for  most  amateur  photographic  work, 
yet  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  they  are  adopted  by  three- 
fourths  of  those  who  take  up  photo¬ 
graphy.  They  would  succeed  much 
better  by  beginning  with  platinum 
paper,  and  their  results  would  be  much 
more  artistic.  But  partly  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  visibility  of  printing, 
and  also  because  of  the  fine  glossy 
surface,  print  -  out  paper  is  still  a 
popular  printing  process.  Its  popu¬ 
larity  is  waning  slowly  but  surely 
enough,  and  in  four  or  five  years’  time 
we  believe  we  shall  see  it  used  for 
special  purposes  only,  for  photographs 
which  are  required  for  reproduction 
purposes,  and  work  of  that  sort,  but 
where  an  artistic  print  is  desired, 
never. 

Taking  things  as  they  are,  however, 
most  amateurs  want  to  know  how  to 
tone  and  fix  print-out  paper  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner,  and  with  the 
least  possible  bother.  For  them  the 
present  notes  are  given. 

The  sulphocyanide  toning  bath  is 
recommended  by  many  people,  but 
from  experience  we  find  the  platinum 
bath  to  be  much  more  certain  in  action, 
and  also  more  expeditious.  It  is  true 
that  the  rich  tones  of  sulphocyanide 
cannot  be  attained,  yet  a  sufficiently 
wide  range  of  tones  in  sepia  and 
brownish-black  are  available,  and  suf¬ 
fice  for  all  practical  purposes.  Prepare 
the  following  bath  : — 


Potassium  chloroplatinite  . .  20  grains 

Citric  acid .  150 

Water  .  40  ounces 


For  use  take  equal  parts  of  the  above 
and  water.  Printing  should  not  be 
carried  any  deeper  than  it  is  required 
to  be  in  the  final  result.  The  prints 
must  be  washed,  before  toning,  in 
several  changes  of  water  in  order  to 
free  them  from  soluble  silver  salts. 
Five  minutes’  washing  in  frequent 
changes  will  be  much  better  than 
fifteen  minutes’  soaking  in  one  or  two 
changes  only.  The  addition  of  a  little 
common  salt  to  the  water  (not  more 
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than  two  ounces  to  the  pint)  is  a  wise 
precaution. 

Do  not  tone  many  prints  at  a  time, 
and  be  liberal  with  the  toning  solution. 
Double  tones  are  sure  to  result  from  a 
scanty  supply  of  fluid,  or  too  large  a 
number  in  the  bath  at  one  time. 
Toning  takes  place  very  rapidly,  a 
couple  of  minutes  usually  sufficing  for 
brown  tones;  with  longer  immersion  a 
deeper  shade  can  be  obtained.  Half 
a  dozen  prints  in  the  bath  at  one  time 
is  a  reasonable  quantity,  and  while 
they  are  in,  keep  moving  them  and 
turning  them  over.  Draw  the  lowest 
one  from  underneath  and  bring  it  to  the 
top,  repeat  this  operation  frequently, 
but  be  careful  not  to  crease  or  tear  the 
prints.  When  done,  wash  well  in 
three  or  four  changes  of  water,  then 
place  in  the  fixing  bath. 

The  fixing  bath  should  be  of  known 
strength,  not  more  than  two  ounces 
hypo  to  the  pint  of  water.  If  inter¬ 


mediate  washing  before  toning  and 
fixing  is  omitted,  or  insufficiently 
performed,  the  prints  will  turn  faintly 
yellow  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  no 
subsequent  operation  will  put  them 
right  again. 

Have  the  dishes  scrupulously  clean, 
and  your  hands  also.  The  slightest 
trace  of  hypo  on  the  hands  during 
toning  will  produce  patches.  It  is  well 
to  keep  the  left  hand  for  hypo  only, 
and  the  right  hand  for  toning,  to  avoid 
any  possible  contamination.  Before 
the  prints  are  toned  even  the  perspira¬ 
tion  of  one’s  hands  may  produce  yellow 
patches.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  handle 
the  prints  only  by  their  extreme  edges. 

The  final  washing  should  take  place 
in  running  water,  when  half  an  hour 
will  be  quite  sufficient.  Lay  the  prints 
to  dry  face  downwards  on  blotting 
paper.  Do  not  attempt  to  dry  them 
between  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

P.  L. 


Miss  Broughton. 
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©nr  Ipri3e6. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Bathers’  Competition.  The  prize  has 
been  awarded  to  Arthur  Smith,  171,  Barker- 
house  Road,  Nelson,  Lancs.,  and  a  certificate 
to  A.  R.  Riley,  Floraville,  Inchicore,  Dublin. 
Although  this  competition  has  produced  some 
fair  work,  the  average  all  round  is  not  good, 
and  the  number  of  entries  is  surprisingly  few. 
Now  it  has  often  happened  that  considerations 
over  which  we  have  no  control  have  arisen  to 
mar  our  contests,  thus,  for  instance,  if  we 
announced  a  snowscape  competition  there  has 
been  no  snow,  and  it  is,  therefore,  somewhat 
singular  that  when  we  offer  a  prize  for  the 
best  picture  of  bathers,  the  clerk  of  the 
weather  should  have  sent  along  exactly  the 
sort  of  climatic  conditions  to  make  bathers 
plentiful,  and  their  portrayal  by  means  of 
photography,  therefore,  a  very  simple  matter. 
As  it  turns  out,  however,  our  readers  ha^e  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  so  kindly 
given  them,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  paucity  of 
competitors.  Probably  the  photographers 
themselves  were  seeking  coolness  in  the 
“briny,”  or  was  it  too  much  trouble  to  come 
out  of  that  placid  inland  pond  and  set  up  a 


■camera  in  the  blazing  sun.  Among  the  best 
pictures  submitted  is  one  by  J.  W.  J.  R., 
showing  the  father  and  his  eldest  son  teach¬ 
ing  the  baby  to  swim.  Another  refreshing 


Tree  Photograph  Competition.  Prize  Pidture. 

F.  T,  Coupland,  Beech.  Guiseley. 


snap-shot  comes  from  Miss  Evelyn  Grimstone, 
who  has  photographed  some  ladies  having  a 
swim  in  delightful  limpid-looking  water.  Tay- 
side  had  some  fine  boys  to  photograph,  but 
unfortunately  he  printed  in  more  sky  than 
bathers,  and  therefore  the  result  is  not  quite 


up  to  the  mark.  Tete-a-Tete’s  youngsters 
have  hired  a  boat  and  are  having  a  good  time 
of  it,  but  unfortunately  the  lighting  of  them  is 
flat,  and  the  boy  in  the  water  appears  to  have 
moved.  The  printing  is  good.  Sarum  was  a 
great  deal  too  far  off  when  he  took  his  set  of 
pictures,  and  he  did  not  select  the  right  sort 
of  subject  either.  The  Family  Bath  of 
Rikisham  is  humorous  but  fuzzy,  and  lastly, 
with  a  little  more  pains  and  a  bit  more  com¬ 
position,  Miss  M.  Mildred  could  have  made  a 
really  successful  picture  from  a  couple  of 
bathing  vans,  some  youngsters  and  a  hazy  sea. 

Tree  Competition. — The  prize  is  awarded 
to  F.  T.  Coupland,  Springfield  Road,  Guiseley, 
and  certificates  to  T.  Stratton,  Church  of 
England  Soldiers’  Institute,  Pirbright  Camp, 
Woking,  and  Miss  Marion  Heelis,  Battle- 
barrow  House,  Appleby,  Westmorland.  It 
is  perfectly  evident  that  the  readers  of  The 
Junior  Photographer  do  not  know  how  to  take 
trees,  notwithstanding  the  advice  we  have 
given  them  on  the  subject.  Nearly  every 
print  sent  in  for  this  contest  was  most  un¬ 
satisfactory.  The  material  was  there  right 
enough,  and  the  technique  quite  passable,  but 
the  same  fault  was  over  them  all,  namely  the 
terribly  spotty  rendering  of  leaves  and  trunks, 
this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  photo¬ 
graphers  could  not  overcome  the  old-estab¬ 
lished  notion  that  bright  sunlight  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  successful  photo¬ 
graphy.  Now,  we  have  pointed  out  over  and 
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over  again  that  there  is  nothing  more 
dangerous  to  handle  than  a  brilliantly 
lighted  wood  scene,  and  we  have  constantly 
advised  the  photographer  to  take  such 
views  either  upon  misty  days  or  towards 
evening.  With  full  sunlight  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  anybody,  no  matter  how  clever, 
to  get  a  good  representation  of  woodland 
scenery.  There  were  also  one  or  two  other 
pronounced  defects,  foremost  amongst  these 
being  the  fact  that  most  of  the  photographers 
strained  after  including  the  whole  of  their 
trees,  and  consequently  foreground  was 
sacrificed  in  order  that  the  top  branches 
might  be  shown.  This,  of  course,  is  a  big 
mistake,  for  nothing  can  be  less  artistic  than 
the  want  of  balance  produced  by 
the  portrayal  of  a  large  tree 
growing  out  of  an  insufficiently 
firm  base.  We  are  really  very 
sorry  to  see  that  so  few  have  hit 
upon  the  right  road  which  leads 
to  this  portion  of  our  art.  We 
have  given  a  few  hints  above  and 
the  next  time  we  have  a  com¬ 
petition  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature  we  trust  that  these  will 
not  have  been  thrown  away,  and 
that  the  results  of  our  advice 
will  be  made  manifest  in  the 
photographs  sent  in. 

A  Photograph  of  a  Lake. 

— A  prize  of  books  to  the  value 
of  ios.  6d.  selected  from  the  list 
of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Hum¬ 
phries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  offered  for 
the  best  photograph  of  a  lake,  or 
part  of  one.  Lakes,  although  not 
difficult  to  take,  seem  to  be  a 
bane  to  most  amateurs  who 
reproduce  them  mostly  as  if  they 
were  white  plates  laid  down  on 
the  face  of  nature.  The  painter 
fairly  revels  in  the  production 
of  Highland  Lochs,  and  loves  to 
portray  the  manner  in  which  they 
mirror  the  surrounding  scenery. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the 
photographer  should  not  be 
equally  successful,  and  render 
his  lake  not  as  a  great  white 
patch.  We  therefore  offer  the 
above  prize  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  lake,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  in  which  true  tone  values  and 
good  composition  especially  are 
plainly  apparent.  We  give  no  other  restrictions. 
The  water  may  be  either  British  or  foreign, 
and  may  be  broken  by  pond-lilies,  or  rushes, 
or  nothing  save  reflections  just  as  the  artist 
chooses.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  August 
number.  Competition  closes  October  25th. 

An  Artistic  Bunch  of  Grasses. — A  prize 
of  ios.  6d.  is  offered  for  the  best  pictorial 
rendering  of  a  bunch  of  grasses.  Readers  who 
live  in  the  country  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  various  grasses 
which  grow  rank  in  the  meadows,  and  we  want 
pictures  of  these  in  which  their  contour  and 
delicacy  are  portrayed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Mrs.  Carine  Cadby,  a  well-known  artist,  has 
done  a  great  deal  in  this  line,  and  to  her  work 


our  readers  must  go  for  examples.  Several 
grasses  may  be  employed  to  form  the  group, 
or  just  a  single  species.  We  suggest  in  this 
competition  the  use  of  a  plain  background. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  August  number. 
Competition  closes  October  25th. 

Choice  of  a  Subject  Competition. 

Photographers  have  now  pretty  well  realized 
that  in  order  to  reach  a  fair  amount  of  success, 
they  must  devote  themselves  to  a  definite 
sphere  of  action.  Subjects  have  been  broadly 
classed  under  such  divisions  as  landscape, 
seascape,  architectural,  figures,  portraiture, 
etc. ,  but  these  great  divisions  can  be  subdivided 
enormously.  Take  for  instance  the  landscape 


class.  What  an  enormous  variety  of  things 
the  word  covers  up.  One  might  go  in  for  the 
scenery  of  rivers,  of  mountain,  or  forests,  and 
under  each  of  those  subdivisions  there  are 
innumerable  ways  open  to  us.  What  we  want 
in  this  competition  is  to  get  as  many  suggestions 
as  possible  for  different  pictures  and  series  of 
pictures,  especially  the  latter.  As  a  type  for 
a  series  we  have  already  in  an  article  in  the 
February  issue  suggested  different  phases  in 
river  life.  We  offer  a  prize  then,  consisting 
of  books  to  the  value  of  one  guinea  selected 
from  the  list  of  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  to  the  competitor  who  sends  in  the  best 
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suggestions  for  pictures,  or  series  of  pictures. 
We  want  more  than  mere  titles,  and  half  a 
dozen  really  good  and  original  suggestions 
will  count  as  of  greater  value  than  a  hundred 
hackneyed  titles.  The  competition  closes 
November  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
September  number. 

Photograph  of  Shadows. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photograph  in 
which  shadows  play  a  principal  part.  It 
often  happens  that  in  a  composition  the  deep 
darks  make  the  picture,  and  artists  are  well 
aware  of  the  pictorial  effect  to  be  got  by  long 
shadows  either  in  landscape  or  figure  work. 
As  photography  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
shadows,  we  feel  certain  that  something 
effective  ought  to  result  when  a  deliberate 
attempt  is  made  to  portray  them.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  shadows,  the  long  ones  caused 
by  the  trees  when  the  sun  is  sinking,  and 
others  which  fall  from  human  figures  upon 
receptive  surfaces.  Wedo  not  suggest  anything, 
however,  but  leave  the  matter  purely  with  our 
competitors,  who  may  deal  with 
the  business  just  as  they  wish. 

The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
September  number.  Competi¬ 
tion  closes  November  25th. 

Post=Card  Competition. 

— A  prize  of  5s.  is  offered  for 
the  best  post-card  saying  what 
photographic  subjects  please 
you  most,  and  why.  Replies 
must  be  written  on  a  post-card, 
and  must  not  exceed  100  words. 

The  coupon  is  given  in  this 
number.  Competition  closes 
December  25th. 

General  Competition.  — 

Closes  December  25th.  Prize 
12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from 
the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy 
Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
for  the  best  photograph  on  any 
subject.  The  coupon  is  given 
in  this  issue. 

Bridge  Competition. — 

Bridges  appeal  very  strongly 
to  junior  photographers.  Poetry  and  tradi¬ 
tion  have  attached  many  romantic  episodes 
to  them,  and  that  is  why  perhaps  so  many 
amateurs  fancy  subjects  of  this  character. 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  not  one 
in  a  hundred  of  the  photographs  of  bridges 
which  we  see  are  at  all  pleasing  for  the  artistic 
eye  to  gaze  upon.  Some  bridges  of  course 
are  too  stiff  to  make  anything  of,  but  the 
majority  are  quite  capable  of  forming  part  of 
a  picture  if  properly  treated.  The  great  secret 
of  composition  in  this  case  is  that  the  more 
plain  and  artificial  looking  the  bridge  is,  the 
more  subordinate  it  should  be  to  the  other 
objects  in  the  scene.  We  offer  a  prize  of 
books  to  the  value  of  12s.  6d.  selected  from 
the  list  of  Percy  Lund,  Humphries,  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
This  competition  closes  January  25th.  Coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  November  number. 

Family  Group  Competition. — As  in 

past  years  we  offer  a  prize  of  £1  for  the  best 
family  group.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  a  really 


good  group  on  either  Christmas  or  New  Year’s 
Day,  because,  as  a  rule,  families  have  so  much 
to  occupy  them  on  those  two  occasions.  In 
consequence  of  this  we  have  decided  to  allow 
the  photograph  to  be  taken  any  time  between 
Christmas  Eve  and  New  Year’s  Day,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  the  family  as  taken  had 
assembled  together  on  either  or  both  of  those 
occasions.  Competition  closes  January  25th. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  November 
i  ssue. 

Post=Card  Competition. — A  prize  of  5s. 
is  offered  for  the  best  answer  to  the  following 
questions.  “Given  a  week,  where  would  you 
go,  and  what  photographs  would  you  take?’’ 
Replies  must  be  written  on  a  post-card,  and 
must  not  exceed  100  words.  Competition 
closes  February  25th.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  December  number. 

The  Most  Pictorial  Photograph  of  a 
Church. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the 
most  pictorial  rendering  of  a  church  exterior. 
Most  amateurs  when  they  photograph  ecclesi¬ 


astical  buildings  take  them  full  on,  and  pay 
more  attention  to  seeing  that  the  spire  does 
not  lean  rather  than  to  the  general  pictorial 
ensemble.  We  want  to  see  now  how  a  church 
will  work  in  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  and 
what  capital  can  be  made  from  it.  Its 
surroundings  can  be  included,  clouds  may  be 
printed  in,  and  in  fact  every  possible  means  to 
a  pictorial  end  adopted.  Competition  closes 
February  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in 
the  December  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name  and 


Photograph  of  Bathers  Competition.  Prize  Pidlure. 
Arthur  Smith,  Holiday  Time.  Nelson. 
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address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  not  be 
published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  specified  dates  to<  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding 
competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Cur  Xaboratorp. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

Extremes  of  Exposure. — Underexposed 
negatives  give  prints  with  unnaturally  strong 
contrasts.  Overexposed  negatives  yield  flat 
prints,  weak  and  grey  in  tone.  It  is  necessary 
to  hit  the  right  path  between  these  two  evils. 

The  Double  Roller  Squeegee. — A  strong 
and  substantial  roller  squeegee  is  most  essential 
for  effective  and  expeditious  mounting,  and 
should  have  a  place  in  every  photographic 
laboratory.  It  is  not  easily  possible  with  a 
single  roller  to  put  on  the  pressure  requisite 
for  the  purpose. 

An  Easy  Way  to  Convert  Grammes  to 
Grains  or  Grains  to  Grammes. — ioo grammes 
+  4  =  25  drams,  which  equals  3  ounces — 
1  dram  and  43  grains.  1  dram  (60  grains)  +  4 
=  4  grammes.  This  is  near  enough  for 
general  work,  although  one  gramme  is  nearer 
15J  grains. 

Preserving  Labels. — Warm  the  bottle 
with  label  attached  and  smear  the  label  with 
paraffin  wax  (the  end  of  a  candle  will  do). 
Every  worker  has  at  some  time  or  other  been 
annoyed  at  the  aggravating  way  labels  have 
of  getting  dirty  or  washed  off  ;  the  above  will 
be  found  an  excellent  remedy. 

A  Cyclist-photographer’s  Hint. — When 
away  from  home,  the  bicycle  lamp,  by  covering 
over  the  front  glass  with  a  couple  of  thicknesses 
of  orange  tissue  paper,  and  fastening  by  means 
of  a  bit  of  string  or  gum  paper,  provides  you 
with  a  safe  and  good  light  for  changing  plates, 
refilling  slides,  etc.,  or  even  to  develop  test 
plate. 

To  Blacken  Diaphragms.  —  Brass  dia¬ 
phragms  may  be  heated  over  a  charcoal  fire, 
and  then  introduced  for  a  moment  into  nitric 
acid  and  re-heated  until  they  acquire  a  black 
oxidation.  Rub  strongly  with  a  stiff  brush 
and  clean  with  a  greasy  cloth.  In  heating  do 
not  place  the  metal  too  near  the  fire  as  it  will 
produce  red  spots. 

Black  Tones  in  Ferro-Prussiate  Prints. 
— A  contemporary  says  that  ferro-prussiate 


prints  acquire  black  tones  by  treatment  with 
a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  followed  by  develop¬ 
ment  with  iron  oxalate.  The  print,  fixed  and 
washed  as  usuai,  is  placed  in  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  in  which  it  is  left  until  it  has 
bleached,  when  it  is  placed  in  the  developing 
solution.  If,  after  development,  it  is  placed 
in  a  solution  of  hypo  the  black  tones  will  tend 
to  disappear,  passing  black  to  the  blue  stage. 
Thus,  with  a  little  care,  a  print  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  in  which  the  deep  shadows  are  black, 
while  the  half-tones  are  blue. 

Regulation  Sizes. — Fixed  sizes  are  the 
bane  of  a  photographer.  They  have  ruined  a 
great  deal  of  professional  work,  and  the  ama¬ 
teur,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  copying  most  of  his  bad  methods, 
has  sacrificed  many  excellent  productions  by 
pinning  them  down  to  so  many  inches  each 
way.  Do  not  go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him 
for  so  many  cabinet  mounts,  or  so  many  half¬ 
plate  mounts.  Get  some  cardboard  or  paper 
and  cut  up  for  yourself.  Every  print  should 
be  trimmed  to  the  dimensions  which  seem  to 
suit  it  best. 

To  Ascertain  if  Dark-Room  is  Safe. — 
Many  negatives  are  no  doubt  spoilt  by  a  faulty 
lamp  in  the  dark-room,  or  stray  light  creeping 
in  through  cracks  and  crevices.  One  can  tell, 
however,  if  the  room  is  safe  by  noticing  the 
rebate  of  the  plates.  If  after  lengthy  develop¬ 
ment  they  remain  quite  clear  without  having 
darkened  in  any  way,  then  the  dark-room  is  in 
good  condition.  At  the  same  time,  whether 
in  the  case  of  quick  or  slow  development,  it  is 
a  wise  precaution  to  cover  the  dish  with  a  piece 
of  card  or  something  of  that  kind,  except  when 
its  contents  are  under  examination. 

Blotting  Books.  —The  platinotype  worker 
should  not  be  without  a  blotting  book  for 
drying  prints.  The  best  method  of  procedure 
is  as  follows  : — Take  the  prints  out  of  the 
washing  water,  and  hold  them  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  hand  to  drain,  then  lay  the 
whole  lot  down  on  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper, 
and  taking  them  up  one  by  one  place  between 
the  leaves  of  the  blotting  book,  put  a  weight 
on  the  top  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
remove  them  all,  laying  them  out  on  a  large 
sheet  of  blotting  paper  to  become  quite  dry. 
If  left  to  dry  or  to  drain  in  the  ordinary  way 
they  will  take  much  longer. 

Varnishing  Negatives.  —  Comparatively 
few  amateurs  varnish  their  negatives,  and  if 
by  chance  they  do  get  anything  good,  and 
want  to  take  several  prints  from  it,  or  to  re¬ 
print  after  the  negative  has  been  put  away 
for  some  time,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  found 
marked  in  some  way,  either  with  silver  stains 
or  otherwise,  and  in  consequence  probably 
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entirely  useless.  It  is  as  essential  that  a  photo¬ 
grapher  should  learn  to  varnish  as  it  is  that 
he  should  know  how  to  mount  his  prints. 
Practise  first  on  waste  negatives,  or  plain  glass. 
Buy  any  good  varnish  on  the  market,  and 
observe  the  directions  carefully.  Balance  the 
negative  on  the  thumb  and  fingers  when 
varnishing,  do  not  grasp  it  between  first  finger 
and  thumb.  Hold  it  perfectly  level,  and  you 
will  soon  learn  to  flow  the  varnish  over  quite 
evenly. 

Metol. — For  some  time  I  have  used  metol 
as  developer,  with  no  ill  effects,  but  a  few  days 
ago,  on  leaving  off  work  I  was  dismayed  to 
find  the  tips  of  my  fingers  showed  signs  of 
what  I  take  to  be  metol  poisoning,  namely, 
cracking  and  peeling,  with  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  numbness.  Washing  my  hands  in 
the  usual  way  did  no  good ;  I  then  washed 
them  in  very  hot  water  in  a  plentiful  lather  of 
cuticura  soap.  They  became  comfortable  at 
once,  and  the  next  morning  my  fingers  were 
perfectly  well,  except  one,  which  had  been 
seriously  blistered.  However,  that  is  also  now 
well  (five  days  later).  I  have  continued  the 
use  of  the  soap.  I  am  told  that  an  isolated 
case  is  of  no  value,  but  I  am  writing  this  as  it 
may  prove  of  use  to  others.  If  so,  perhaps 
they  will  mention  it  in  The  Junior  Photographer. 
I  ought  to  state  I  had  never  used  cuticura 
soap  before,  and  have  not  the  slightest  interest 
in  it. — Petrel. 

Masking  on  P.O.P. — It  often  happens  that 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  masking  a  portion  of  a 
negative  ;  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  adjust 
the  mask  exactly  on  account  of  the  thickness 
of  the  plate,  and  in  the  print  there  is  either  a 
white  line  or  a  black  one.  I  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan  answer  well  on  P.O.P.  : — Print  until 
the  part  to  be  masked  is  as  dark  as  you  want 
it,  then  in  a  subdued  light  open  the  hinged 
back  of  the  printing  frame,  and,  taking  great 
care  not  to  shift  the  print,  paint  with  vegetable 
water-colour  paint,  such  as  gamboge,  on  the 
face  of  the  print  itself,  all  fine  details  such  as 
the  tracery  of  a  church  window,  and  round 
the  edges  of  any  large  portions  which  can 
afterwards  be  masked  with  paper  in  the 
usual  way.  The  paint  can  be  thick  or  thin, 
and  gradations  of  tone  can  easily  be  managed. 
Leave  it  to  dry  in  the  dark  if  possible  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  shut  the  frame  and  finish 
printing,  adjusting  the  mask  if  used.  The 
gamboge  will  come  off  in  the  first  washing 
water  and  leave  no  trace,  but  I  will  enumerate 
here  the  few  needful  precautions  : — (i).  Place 
the  negative  in  the  frame  so  that  the  part  to 
be  painted  can  be  got  at  from  the  open  part  of 
the  frame  back.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
use  a  larger  frame.  (2).  Be  extremely  care¬ 
ful  not  to  shift  the  print  nor  the  negative. 


(3).  Work  in  a  light  as  subdued  as  possible; 
I  generally  pull  down  the  blind  in  a  room 
where  there  is  no  direct  sunlight,  and  take  the 
frame  to  a  part  of  the  room  where  it  is  just 
light  enough  to  see  what  I  am  doing.  (4).  Do 
not  use  mineral  colour,  it  will  affect  the 
toning. — Petrel. 


On r  C\Klcp&'tna. 

In  this  modest  compilation  we  make  no  pretence  of 
completeness.  We  have  simply  seledted  those  terms 
for  explanation  which  are  in  frequent  occurrence  during 
the  operations  of  the  amateur  photographer.  Our 
definitions  or  explanatory  remarks  are  necessarily  brief, 
nevertheless  we  venture  to  hope  they  will  be  found  clear 
and  comprehensible,  and  enable  the  photographer, 
especially  the  novice  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding 
of  the  operations  he  has  to  perform,  and  the  substances 
and  instruments  he  is  called  upon  to  use.  Our  Cyclopaedia 
will  be  continued  from  month  to  month  until  all  the 
more  frequently  employed  terms  have  been  dealt  with. 

Backing. — The  thinness  of  the  film  on 
ordinary  dry  plates  gives  rise  to  halation, 
which  can  be  modified  or  avoided  by  the  use 
of  “backing”  applied  to  the  glass  side  of  the 
plate.  Backing  can  be  made  as  follows  : — 


Gum  arabic  .  1  oz. 

Powdered  burnt  sienna  .  1  ,, 

Water .  6  ozs. 


Apply  the  solution  with  a  brush.  Remove 
with  a  damp  sponge  before  development. 

Bath. — Both  solutions  and  dishes  used  in 
photography  are  termed  baths.  In  connection 
with  solutions,  baths  are  sometimes  described 
as  30,  40,  or  50  grain  baths,  which  means  that 
so  many  grains  of  the  particular  substance 
employed  is  contained  in  each  ounce  of  liquid. 

Bellows. — The  collapsable  part  of  a  camera. 
Tapering  bellows  are  fitted  to  most  ordinary 
cameras,  but  square  bellows  to  enlarging 
cameras. 

Binocular  Vision. — A  term  applied  to 
vision  when  both  eyes  are  used,  producing  a 
stereoscopic  effect,  as  opposed  to  monocular 
vision — with  one  eye  only. 

Blisters. — Blisteringfilms  occur  very  rarely 
with  plates,  but  more  frequently  in  the  case 
of  sensitive  papers.  They  may  be  suppressed 
in  plates  by  plunging  at  once  into  methylated 
spirit.  For  papers  a  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt  may  be  employed,  into  which  the 
prints  are  immersed.  Blistering,  as  a  rule, 
may  be  avoided  by  maintaining  all  the  solutions 
in  use  at  an  equal  temperature.  For  gelatino- 
bromide  papers  the  following  bath  is  recom¬ 
mended  :  Alum,  2grs. ;  water,  1  oz. ;  methylated 
spirit,  1  oz.  Formalin  is  also  useful  as  a 
preventive. 

Blocking  Out. — Unsightly  portions  of  a 
negative  may  be  prevented  from  printing  by 
“blocking  out.”  The  sky,  for  instance,  of  a 
very  thin  negative,  would  print  quite  black. 
It  is  then  necessary  to  paint  over  that  portion 
with  an  opaque  medium. 

Borax. — A  salt  used  chiefly  in  toning.  The 
usual  composition  of  the  borax  bath  is  as 
follows  : — Gold  chloride,  1  gr.  ;  borax,  20  grs. ; 
water,  10  ounces. 
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Blue  Prints. — The  name  given  to  prints 
made  by  the  cyanotype  process.  To  prepare 
cyanotype  paper,  mix  the  following  solutions  : 


A. 

Ammonio  citrate  of  iron ....  go  parts. 
Water .  300 

B. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  ....  80  parts. 

Liquor  ammonia  . . . 7  ,, 

Water .  300 

Saturated  solution  oxalic  acid  60  ,, 


Mix  A  and  B  in  equal  parts,  filter,  and  keep  in 
the  dark.  Any  good,  smooth,  white  paper 
may  be  used.  Spread  the  solution  with  a 
broad  brush,  working  first  one  way  and  then 
across  to  take  the  marks  out.  Dry  before  use. 
Develop  by  washing  in  warm  water. 

Brilliancy. — The  quality  of  a  negative 
which  is  technically  faultless  in  regard  to 
illumination,  exposure,  density,  and  purity, 
and  therefore  produces  technically  perfect 
prints. 

Bromide  Paper. — A  form  of  sensitive  paper 
coated  with  an  emulsion  of  gelatino-bromide 
of  silver,  used  both  for  direct  printing  and 
for  enlarging.  Many  different  kinds  of 
bromide  paper  are  on  the  market,  white  and 
toned,  rough  and  smooth.  Practical  working 
details  for  this  process  were  given  in  The 
Junior  Photographer  of  December,  1897. 

Burnisher. — A  machine  for  imparting  a 
high  polish  to  photographs.  Burnishers  can 
be  had  at  all  prices  from  a  few  shillings 
upwards,  but  the  growing  taste  for  prints  with 
a  rough  surface  seems  likely  to  put  them  out 
of  use.  A  ready  method  of  obtaining  a  high 
gloss  on  prints  is  to  strip  them  off  glass  or 
ferrotype  plate. 

Cabinet. — A  size  of  photograph,  usually 
about  6x4.  Cabinet  and  half-plate  sizes  are 
sometimes  confused  on  account  of  the  negatives 
for  cabinet  prints  being  usually  made  on  half 
plates  (6JX4I). 

Calcium  Chloride. — A  highly  deliquescent 
substance,  having  a  marvellous  affinity  for 
water,  and  therefore  employed  for  drying  or 
keeping  dry.  Platinum  paper  is  sent  out  in 
tubes  containing  a  small  piece  of  calcium 
chloride  to  absorb  the  moisture  so  injurious  to 
that  paper. 

Calotype. — A  paper  negative  process  in¬ 
vented  by  Fox  Talbot,  sometimes  called 
talbotype.  The  process  is  now  practically 
obsolete. 

Camera. — The  light-tight  closed  box  in 
which  the  image  projected  by  the  lens  is  cast 
upon  the  ground  glass  or  the  sensitive  plate. 
There  are  many  lands  of  cameras,  but  the  main 
principle  is  the  same  in  each.  A  hand  camera 
is  one  intended  for  holding  in  the  hands 
while  the  exposure  is  being  made.  A  stand 
camera  is  one  which  is  for  placing  on  a  tripod. 
An  enlarging  camera  is  specially  adapted  for 
enlarging  purposes. 

Canada  Balsam. — A  light  resinous  sub¬ 
stance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water, 
used  for  cementing  together  the  component 
parts  of  lenses,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  certain 
varnishes. 


Canary  Medium. — Yellow  coloured  cloth  or 
paper  used  for  producing  a  non-actinic  light 
for  the  dark-room. 

Caramel. — Burnt  sugar  which  does  not 
crystallise.  Used  in  conjunction  with  gum 
for  coating  the  backs  of  plates  as  a  preventive 
of  halation. 

Carbolic  Acid  . — Employed  as  a  preservative 
in  solutions  of  gelatine  or  albumen,  and  for 
mountants. 

Carbon  Process. — Gelatine  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate  is  sensitive 
to  light,  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  a 
thin  layer  or  film  insoluble.  Carbon  paper  or 
tissue  prepared  for  this  process  consists  of 
paper  coated  with  gelatine  containing  carbon, 
lamp  black,  or  other  pigments.  Full  directions 
for  the  carbon  process  were  given  in  The 
Junior  Photographer  for  February,  1898. 

Carrier. — A  wooden  framework  placed  in 
the  dark-slide  of  a  camera  to  hold  a  smaller 
plate  than  the  full  size. 

Carte-de-Visite. — A  popular  commercial 
size  of  photograph  usually  about  4^x2^. 
Sometimes  confused  with  quarter-plate  size 
(4iX3i). 

Celluloid. — A  transparent  substance  of 
complex  composition,  made  by  adding  pyroxy¬ 
lin  to  melted  camphor,  compressing  the  two 
substances,  dissolving  them  in  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  evaporating.  It  is 
used  as  a  support  for  films,  and  also  in  the 
preparation  of  varnishes. 

Changing  Bag. — A  light-tight  bag  in  which 
plates  can  be  changed.  Some  forms  have 
simply  arm  holes,  and  the  operations  are 
effected  by  groping,  but  others  have  an 
arrangement  to  receive  the  head  also,  and  a 
window  of  non-actinic  fabric,  so .  that  the 
manipulations  are  facilitated. 

Chromatic  Aberration. — A  simple  lens 
has  two  foci,  one,  the  visual,  at  which  all  rays 
one  can  see  come  to  a  point,  the  other,  the 
chemical,  at  which  those  rays  meet  which 
produce  the  chemical  changes  in  the  plate.  If, 
therefore,  a  simple  lens  is  focussed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  resulting  negative  will  be 
out  of  focus,  and  on  this  account,  when  using 
a  spectacle  lens,  it  is  necessary  after  focussing 
to  rack  in  the  lens  very  slightly  so  as  to  bring 
the  chemical  rays  into  play.  Ordinary  lenses 
are  corrected  for  chromatic  aberration,  as  this 
defect  is  called,  by  the  combination  of  two  or 
more  simple  lenses  of  different  shape  and 
quality  of  glass. 


©ur  Show  IRoom. 

Those  fortunate  mortals  who  own  a  dark¬ 
room  of  fair  proportions  should  find  the  new 
developing  sink  recently  put  on  the  market  by 
Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Ltd.,  a  thing  of  useful¬ 
ness  and  a  luxury  for  ever.  It  possesses  many 
improvements  upon  the  old  form — the  flaps 
on  the  side,  for  instance,  fold  over  and  box  in 
a  couple  of  wells,  so  that  one  can  develop 
plates  in  a  sort  of  dark  box.  It  has  also  no 
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end  of  convenient  shelves,  and — but  a  glance 
at  the  illustration  will  convey  more  than 
several  pages  of  description.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  woodwork  is  well  done,  and  as  the 
whole  is  polished  and  smart  in  appearance,  a 


no  necessary  detail  is  omitted.  The  No.  i 
pattern  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  cyclist.  It  can  be  attached  to 
the  cross  bar  of  the  machine,  and  occupies  a 
very  small  amount  of  space.  The  construction 


really  handsome  piece  of  furniture  has  been 
evolved  which,  while  being  ornamental,  is  also 
prosaicly  practical.  The  same  firm  have  also 
brought  out  a  new  lamp,  the  “Bivex”  by 
name.  It  has  two  faces  which  are  placed  at 
an  angle,  and  so  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
scenery  of  the  dark-room  is  well  illuminated, 
and  the  danger  of  knocking  over  bottles,  etc., 
in  the  gloom  minimized. 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson  notify  us 
that  their  new  Cooke  Casket  is  now  ready  for 
sale,  and  from  the  specification  sent  us,  and 
the  good  repute  of  the  Cooke  lens  we  feel 
assured  that  the  battery  will  prove  a  most 
useful  adjunct  to  the  photographer’s  outfit. 
The  Cooke  lens  of  7-5  inches  focus  (// 6-5)  and 
a  single  lens  of  longer  focus  are  contained  in  a 
handsome  morocco  case,  and  designed  for  use 
on  half  plates.  Each  lens  has  its  own 
diaphragm  (iris),  and  each  fits  a  standard 
flange,  and  their  hoods  will  receive  the  same 
cap  or  shutter. 

We  are  often  asked  to  recommend  a  good 
portable  hand  or  stand  camera  at  a  moderate 
price.  One  of  the  best  we  have  seen  recently 


is  of  American  make,  imported  into  this 
country  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Illingworth  &  Co. 
The  "  Poco”  camera,  under  which  title  several 
different  forms  are  made,  is  distinguished  by 
its  extreme  portability,  while  at  the  same  time 


of  the  camera  will  be  readily  seen  from  the 
illustration.  It  has  a  good  rectilinear  lens,  a 
first-class  time  and  instantaneous  shutter,  a 
view  finder,  and  a  focussing  scale  for  snap-shot 
work.  The  back  has  a  swinging  movement, 
and  the  camera  will  extend  sufficiently  far  to 
allow  a  lens  of  focal  length  nearly  double  the 
longer  diameter  of  the  plate.  The  same 
camera  is  made  in  other  cheaper  patterns. 


©uc  Critical  Column. 

A  NEW  REGULATION. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pi(5ture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral." 

Percy. — Well  exposed,  but  you  should  have 
focussed  a  little  more  sharply. 
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Lena. — Completely  spoilt  by  the  halation 
and  by  the  fact  that  you  have  cut  off  the  top 
of  the  chancel  arch.  You  must  use  a  backed 
plate  next  time,  and  take  an  upright  picture. 

Port  Arlington  . — Do  not  send  pictures  like 
this  for  criticism,  please.  Ordinary  portraits 
very  rarely  teach  a  moral.  By  the  by,  you 
either  overexpose  or  use  a  stale  developer 
when  you  print. 

Casino. — With  a  little  more  head  room  this 
would  have  been  fairly  satisfactory.  You 
would  have  a  good  many  difficulties  to 
encounter,  and  have  come  out  of  the  business 
fairly  well. 

Adora. — (i)  We  publish  this  picture  because 
we  are  constantly  receiving  views  of  this  class, 
and  because  we  want  it  to  be  understood  once 
and  for  all  that  this  sort  of  material  will  never 
give  a  satisfactory  result.  Could  anything  be 
stiffer,  or  uglier,  or  of  less  interest  than  the 
view  above?  This  is  a  case,  no  doubt,  where 
the  photographer  was  carried  away  by  the 
colour.  There  would  be  the  nut-brown  brook, 
the  many  tints  of  the  foliage,  and  the  white 
row  of  cottages,  and  the  ensemble  would  no 
doubt  appear  charming.  Tt  must  be  remem¬ 


bered,  however,  that  photography  as  yet  only 
allows  of  a  monochrome  reproduction  of  nature, 
and  until  the  colour  process  is  fully  established 
we  should  recommend  the  use  of  a  piece  of 
blue  glass  through  which  to  judge  the  true 
value  of  the  view  before  the  lens.  (2)  Very 
black  and  white,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
interest  in  the  water  foreground.  The  spot 
seems  a  likely  one.  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not 
take  something  more  satisfactory. 

Leo. — Just  moderate.  Nicely  taken,  but 
the  front  wheel  is  too  large  for  the  size  of  the 
paper. 

Poperose. — It  is  very  difficult  to  take 
photographs  in  a  wood  when  the  sun  is  shining, 
because  the  contrasts  are  so  very  striking.  In 
this  case  too,  the  composition  is  not  good. 
The  heavy  tree  trunk  to  the  left  is  not  built 
up,  so  to  speak,  it  grows  out  of  nothing  but  a 
solid  base,  and  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
those  on  the  right.  Cut  away  a  good  inch 
and  a  half,  and  the  resulting  print  will  be 
much  more  satisfactory. 

J.  J.  B. — Very  nice,  especially  when  another 
quarter  of  an  inch  is  cut  off  the  left-hand  side. 
We  think  this  well  worth  enlarging. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Adora. 


Birdofredum. — (1)  We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
you  know  what  to  select  when  you  take 
photographs.  With  a  little  better  lighting, 
i.e.,  a  lighting  which  would  have  made  these 
trunks  stand  out  a  little  more  decidedly  from 
the  background,  you  would  have  a  very  fine 
picture.  By  the  by,  you  must  remember  that 
in  a  case  of  this  sort  it  is  necessary  to  focus 
for  the  foreground,  which  you  do  not  appear 
to  have  done.  You  ought  to  turn  out  good 
work,  for  you  apparently  are  able  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  in  photography,  material  which  is 
generally  considered  of  little  value  gives  the 
best  result  in  the  end.  (2)  Whatever  have  you 
been  doing  with  the  tops  of  the  trees  ?  You 
selected  a  nice  spot,  and  your  idea  of  a  sunset 
sky  is  fairly  good,  but  to  get  this  you  ought 
certainly  not  to  have  cut  away  the  branches  of 
your  trees  in  such  an  extraordinary  fashion. 
Stopping  out  to  be  at  all  satisfactory  must 
be  very  carefully  done. 

Northwood. — This  is  very  neat  indeed, 
but  just  a  little  bit  hard,  and,  of  course,  the 
fact  that  you  neglected  to  print  in  a  sky 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Try  carbon. 

Whist. — We  do  not  like  this  a  bit.  The 
light  is  wrong,  and  you  did  not  select  a  nice 
position  for  this  gentleman,  whose  face  is 
certainly  not  suited  to  the  half  profile  rendering 
you  have  attempted.  He  should  have  looked 
straight  into  the  camera  and  you  should  have 
cut  down  the  exposure  slightly. 

Capricornus. — For  a  view  of  this  class  very 
good  indeed,  we  can  suggest  no  improvement. 

Flossie. — Very  nasty.  This  little  girl  would 
have  looked  a  great  deal  nicer  had  she  not 
been  taken  with  such  a  very  artificial  fence  in 
front  of  her,  and  had  you  not  cut  off  her  hat. 
Technically  you  manage  well,  but  you  must 
remember  that  this  sort  of  studio  work  is  not 
at  all  desirable. 

Trigger. — Spoilt  by  the  fact  that  the  sun 
was  too  much  behind  the  camera  when  you 
took  this  picture. 

Ystwyth. — The  lighting  is  very  effective, 
but  the  spot  itself  not  very  pictorial,  and  you 
would  certainly  have  to  print  in  a  sky  if  you 
wish  to  make  a  success. 

F.  H.  H.  Anfield. — Overdeveloped,  and 
not  very  interesting.  Try  something  which 
will  give  you  a  little  more  scope  next  time. 

Peggy. — The  large  dock  leaves  are  out  of 
focus,  and  as  you  evidently  intended  these  for 
a  foreground  study  you  have,  of  course, 
committed  a  very  great  mistake  in  the  very 
beginning  in  allowing  this  to  be  the  case. 

Bubbles. — Rather  hard.  You  apparently 
overexpose,  and  you  have  certainly  selected  a 
most  unsatisfactory  position,  because  the 
contrasts  between  the  lights  and  the  shadows 
were  so  very  pronounced. 

Aaron. — This  is  very  hard,  the  light  was 
too  directly  upon  the  object  when  you  made 
the  exposure.  You  must  recollect  that  when 
you  take  trees,  subdued  lighting  gives  the  best 
result. 

E.  L.  B. — Nicely  taken,  and  the  man  is  by 
no  means  unpicturesque,  but  we  think  you 
would  have  got  a  better  result  had  you  left  a 
little  more  foreground  on,  and  had  the  picture 
been  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate. 
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Yenkro. — Not  very  good,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  sufficiently  developed, 

Nero. — (i)  A  somewhat  ordinary  snap-shot, 
not  in  very  good  focus,  and  rather  meaningless 
and  trivial.  (2)  Not  a  bad  snap-shot,  but  it  is 
lacking  in  what  is  vulgarly  called  chippiness, 
that  is,  everything  is  too  much  on  one  plane, 
and  the  whole  appears  dull. 

Stoneycroft. — Better  than  the  first,  the 
colour  values  have  been  most  correctly  main¬ 
tained  in  this. 

E.  L.  W. — (1)  As  a  happy  contrast  to  the 
‘‘usual  sort  of  thing  ”  exemplified  in  the  work  of 
Pheer-Not  and  Adora,  we  reproduce  this  picture 
by  E.  L.  W.  Here  the  light  was  not  behind 
the  camera,  everything  is  not  microscopically 
sharp,  and  yet  nobody  will  deny  that  a  picture 
has  been  produced.  We  can  say  nothing 
about  this  effort,  it  must  stand  on  its  own 
merit  with  our  readers.  With  regard  to  the 


M.  D.  L. — Not  sharp  enough.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  want  a  picture  which  reeks  in  detail, 
but  in  a  case  of  this  sort  a  certain  amount  of 
definition  is  very  desirable  indeed.  The 
blooms  at  all  events  ought  to  have  come  out 
distinctly. 

Wa  Wa. — This  is  spoilt  by  the  fact  that  the 
lady  is  growing  out  of  the  fishing  trap  or 
something  of  that  sort.  You  should  have 
moved  the  net  to  one  side  a  bit,  and  gone  a 
little  nearer  to  your  model.  Exposure  fairly 
correct,  and  lighting  not  at  all  bad. 

E.  B.  D. — This  is  not  at  all  bad.  What  you 
must  do  to  make  it  really  nice  will  be  to  print 
in  a  few  clouds.  The  lighting  is  charming 

Lady  Jane. — This  is  very  nicely  taken 
indeed,  and  the  only  fault  we  can  find  with  it 
is  that  The  Hearth  and  Home  suffers  from 
halation,  and  would  have  been  better  put  into 
a  cupboard  out  of  the  way. 


original  print  we  may  point  out  to  the  lady 
who  has  produced  it  that  red  was  not  a  suitable 
shade  to  tone  her  picture  to,  for  her  print 
looks  much  better  in  the  grey  reproduction. 
Why  does  she  not  try  her  hand  at  green 
carbon  ?  (2)  Cut  half  an  inch  off  each  side  of 

this  print,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  top. 
Very  nicely  taken  indeed. 

Sawny  Bean. — Not  a  bad  spot,  and  a  really 
capital  tree,  but  if  that  lad  had  to  be  included 
he  would  have  looked  better  on  the  near  side 
of  the  gate.  Technically  your  picture  is 
perfect. 

Kathleen.  —  Overexposed  and  overdeve¬ 
loped,  and  the  young  lady  is  certainly  not 
enjoying  her  cycle  ride,  as  we  presume  you 
intended  to  convey,  for  she  is  most  palpably 
propped  up  against  that  wooden  summerhouse. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  E.  L.  W. 


Willing  to  Learn. — It  wanted  a  little 
more  sky  room,  and  then  it  would  have  been  a 
really  nice  little  “impression.” 

Kit. — This  is  an  improvement  on  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  which  you  have  submitted. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  both  men  were 
watching  you  instead  of  attending  to  their 
business.  The  proportions  of  your  picture  are 
very  nice,  but  half  an  inch  more  off  the  bottom 
could  have  been  spared  with  advantage. 

Gwent. — Not  badly  selected,  but  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  unfortunately  out  of  focus,  while  the 
distance  is  sharp,  a  fatal  pictorial  defect. 

Montevideo. — (1)  Notabad  cow  study,  but  it 
might  have  been  better  if  the  far  animal  had 
had  her  head  a  little  higher.  Nicely  trimmed. 
(2)  This  will  do  very  well  for  what  it  is,  just 
a  simple  little  scrap  with  no  very  great  pre¬ 
tensions  to  artistic  excellence. 


Reflection. — You  seem  to  have  slightly 
overexposed,  and  also  slightly  overdeveloped, 
and  we  do  not  think  you  selected  a  good  time 
of  the  day.  Remember  the  most  pictorial 
effects  are  abroad  at  evening.  If  you  have  a 
place  like  this  at  your  disposal,  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  no  end  of  pictures. 

Pheer-Nott  . — Here  is  another  nasty  picture, 
reproduced  on  a  large  scale  in  order  that  its 
glaring  defects  may  be  more  palpable.  How 
is  it  that  when  amateur  photographers  photo¬ 
graph  a  waterfall  they  invariably  select  a  full 
front  position,  and  introduce  some  prosaic 


individuahattireduin  the'most  inartistic  costume 
that  one  could  possibly  conceive.  Here  we 
have  the  usual  stringy  waterfall,  the  usual 
halated  trees  above  it,  the  usual  man,  and  the 
usual  full-front-light  effect.  Now  it  does  seem 
a  pity  that  Pheer-Nott,  who  with  a  little  care 
would  be  able  to  produce  a  good  technical 
negative,  should  turn  his  thoughts  in  this 
direction,  and  should  select  such  very  common¬ 
place  material,  and  such  an  orthodox  way  of 
treating  it.  Supposing  he  had  waited  until 
later  on  in  the  day  and  got  a  different  lighting, 
he  might  have  been  successful,  but  we  rather 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Pheer-Nott; 


doubt  it  because  this  brook  is  so  hemmed  in 
with  stone  walls  and  is  such  a  poor  little 
meagre  brook  that  we  do  not  think  that 
anyone,  no  matter  how  clever,  could  have  made 
at  this  spot  a  really  excellent  composition. 

Stoneycroft.  -The  narcissi,  or  rather  the 
vase  in  which  they  are  placed  appears  to  want 
something  to  stand  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  background  is  just  a  trifle  too  dark. 
Possibly  your  idea  was  to  produce  something 
like  the  work  on  Japanese  screens,  however, 
and  we  must  forgive  you.  With  regard  to 
the  view,  the  clouds  are  good,  and  the  lighting 
is  quite  satisfactory,  while  the 
various  tone  values  are  all 
properly  shown.  But  what  is 
the  boy  doing  ?  He  is  neither 
a  fisherman  nor  anything  else 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  and  has 
really  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  composition  save  that 
his  blackness  throws  back  the 
distance  in  a  desirable  .manner. 
Provide  him  with  a  fishing  rod 
or  a  net  next  time. 


Athagh. — You  did  well  to 
select  this  sort  of  a  position  from 
which  to  take  the  bridge.  You 
have  succeeded  fairly  well,  but 
the  contrast  between  the  distance 
and  the  foreground  is  a  little  too 
pronounced,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  to  sacrifice  detail  in 
the  latter  rather  than  let  the  for¬ 
mer  appear  as  if  covered  in  mist. 

Roller. — Very  well  taken  in¬ 
deed  ,  speaking  from  the  technical 
standpoint,  but  do  you  not  think 
if  the  boy  had  been  doing  some¬ 
thing  which  boys  do  the  result 
would  have  been  altogether 
nicer  ?  Why  did  he  not  stand 
up  and  play  croquet,  or  why  did 
he  not  read  a  boy’s  paper  if  he 
must  be  sitting  down?  We  do 
not  like  the  position  of  his  left 
leg  either,  it  gives  an  idea  of  want 
of  balance  to  the  whole,  and 
makes  one  feel  as  if  the  chair 
would  topple  over.  The  effect 
would  have  been  quite  different 
had  he  placed  his  foot  near  the 
left  leg  of  the  seat 

G.  L.  E.  Smith. — There  is  a 
nice  feeling  about  your  print,  and 
you  have  massed  your  material 
together  very  well  indeed.  Just 
a  tiny  bit  better  foreground  and  you  would  have 
had  a  really  good  picture.  Even  as  it  is  your 
present  photograph  looks  especially  well  at  a 
little  distance. 


Old  Geone.  Well  lighted,  and  certainly 
effective.  Leave  the  whole  of  the  foreground 
on  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  negative, 
and  use  a  long  narrow  strip  of  paper  on  the 
top  half,  on  which  print  some  clouds. 

Cockle. — Not  very  bad,  but  the  contrast 
between  the  lighter  animals  and  the  dark 
hedgerow  is  too  striking.  You  might  get  a 
good  print  on  carbon,  however,  especially  if 
you  included  a  few  good  clouds. 
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Half-plate. — Not  really  bad,  bat  it  woald 
have  looked  better  had  the  gentleman  undone 
the  top  button  of  his  waistcoat.  This  would 
have  given  him  a  freer  appearance.  We  do 
not  like  the  patches  of  high-light  in  the 
background,  you  should  have  selected  some¬ 
thing  a  little  darker  in  tone. 

M.  D.  L. — A  nice  study  of  a  head,  or  rather 
it  would  be  a  nice  study  if  it  were  printed  on 
some  matt  surface  paper,  platinotype  or  Velox. 
On  P.O.P.  it  is  an  abomination. 

T.  G.  D. — Splendidly  taken,  but  we  rather 
think  that  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate  would 
have  given  you  a  better  pictorial  effect. 

Pro  et  Con. — Technically  this  is  fairly 
good,  but  unfortunately  from  the  artistic 
standpoint  there  is  that  large  space  of  blank 
water  in  the  foreground  which  is  somewhat  of 
an  eyesore.  Your  best  plan  is  to  cut'  at  least 
an  inch  and  a  half  off  the  bottom  of  your 
picture. 

Bassett-Lowke. — Fair  for  a  snapshot,  but 
it  seems  nothing. 

Swift. — This  is  moderately  well  taken,  but 
somewhat  ordinary.  Yachts  broad  side  on 
rarely  make  pictures. 

Scallywag: — (i)  As  interior  work  quite 
satisfactory,  and  we  can  suggest  no  improve¬ 
ment  whatever.  (2)  The  animals  have 
unfortunately  not  posed  themselves  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  have  wasted  a  plate  on  them 
in  their  present  attitudes.  The  spot  is  all 
right,  and  so  are  the  calves,  but  next  time  you 
will  have  to  wait  patiently  until  they  fall  into 
more  agreeable  positions  if  you  seek  to  get 
anything  very  pictorial. 

Dusty  Rhodes. — An  original  position 
certainly,  and  technically  your  print  is  quite 
up  to  the  average.  We  do  not  think  you 
selected  the  best  position,  however,  for  the 
lady’s  features.  Had  she  looked  straight  at 
the  camera  we  feel  confident  that  a  more 
pleasing  result  would  have  been  obtained. 

Big  Ben. — You  must  print  this  on  a  5x4 
piece  of.  paper,  using  the  top  half  for  sky.  It 
is  regrettable  that  the  gentlemen  were  not  in 
a  little  more  picturesque  costumes. 

Preis. — Very  slightly  underexposed,  and 
very  much  overdeveloped,  hence  the  hard 
black  and  white  effect. 

Brython. — Very  well  taken  indeed,  but 
the  smoker  seems  out  of  keeping  with  his 
surroundings,  being  not  in  very  picturesque 
attire.  We  should  say  that  it  would  be  far 
better  not  to  wash  your  amidol  developed 
bromide  prints  before  placing  them  in  a  fixing 
bath. 

Elve. — This  would  not  have  been  at  all 
bad  had  you  printed  it  in  carbon  or  platinotype. 
It  is  not  a  great  work,  but  it  is  certainly  a 
pleasing  little  bit. 

F.  Mortley. — Too  niggled,  that  is,  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  detail  and 
nothing  very  striking  in  the  way  of  form,  the 
fallen  tree  trunk  not  lending  itself  to  a  pictorial 
rendering. 

Raborchie.  —  Overdeveloped  and  very 
slightly  overexposed.  Fairly  interesting  but 
not  very  striking  pictorially  speaking. 


Tayside. — Not  badly  selected,  but  too  bitty, 
and  lacking  in  breadth.  Take  the  photograph 
again  if  you  can,  under  some  other  condition 
of  light,  using  a  larger  stop. 

Marog. — Not  very  badly  taken,  but  you 
seem  to  have  a  messy  way  of  printing,  for 
your  photograph  is  stained  and  lumpy.  Clean 
your  dishes  well. 

Astyanax. — Really  too  much  out  of  focus. 
This  will  not  do  at  all.  You  will  have  to  pay 
more  attention  to  this  portion  of  the  business 
before  you  hope  to  turn  out  anything  really 
pleasing. 

New  Westminster. t— Here  is  a  very  lifelike 
little  study  which  unfortunately  loses  much  of 
its  value  in  reproduction.  The  figure  is 
naturally  posed,  and  the  tonality  all  round  is 
good,  and  when  the  right-hand  side  is  trimmed 
away  as  indicated  in  order  to  make  the  figure 
a  little  less  central,  a  really  pictorial  effect  of 
a  simple  character  is  produced.  This  block, 
it  may  be  remarked,  shows  that  half-tone  work 
is  still  far  from  perfection.  In  the  original 
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print  the  distant  trees  are  certainly  two  shades 
lighter  than  the  man’s  jacket,  while  the  ground 
upon  which  he  stands  is  almost  as  light  as  the 
sky  appears  in  the  half-tone  block. 

Matt. — Too  little  foreground,  the  tree  does 
not  seem  to  have  a  sufficiently  solid  base  to 
stand  on.  The  other  part  of  the  business  is 
very  good  indeed.  You  know  what  to  photo¬ 
graph,  and  how  to  light.  You  must  always 
bear  in  mind  how  important  a  good  fore¬ 
ground  is. 

Oundle. — We  are  glad  to  see  you  continue 
figure  studies.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  your  picture  is  spoilt  by  the  little 
boy  in  the  foreground.  He  is  just  a  tiny  bit 
stiffly  posed.  The  other  lad  is  all  right  and 
so  is  the  woman.  Do  you  not  think  you  are 
apt  to  give  too  long  an  exposure?  It  seems 
to  us  that  you  should  have  had  something  a 
little  more  plucky  in  the  present  negative. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  New  Westminster. 
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Slight  Knowledge. — We  reproduced  last 
month  an  effective  example  of  the  spotty 
photograph,  and  now  we  give  another  genre 
study  which  suffers  from  the  same  defect. 
Here  we  have  a  boy  who  is  supposed  to  be 
keeping  a  school,  but  where  the  tree  trunks 
leave  off  and  the  scholars  begin  will  puzzle  the 
average  man,  for  they  are  so  mixed  up  and 
muddled,  through  the  fact  that  the  sun  was 
shining  full  on  them  both,  that  the  result 


reminds  one  somewhat  of  a  bad  puzzle.  Apart 
from  the  lighting  Slight  Knowledge  made 
other  mistakes.  In  the  first  place  the  biggest 
lad  is  stiffly  posed,  and  his  pointing  finger  is 
too  straight,  and  this  gives  him  the  appearance 
of  pointing  a  revolver  at  his  young  pupils. 
Then,  these  same  pupils  are  scattered  about 
in  a  haphazard  manner,  and  another  defect  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  tree  trunk  nearest  the 
camera  has  been  so  near  that  it  is  badly  out 
of  focus.  Then  there  are  two  other  very 
important  defects,  firstly,  too  much  focus  on 
the  distance,  and  secondly,  the  fact  that  the 
lads  are  too  small  if  a  genre  study  was  intended, 
being  completely  swamped  by  their  surround¬ 
ings.  The  only  thing  Slight  Knowledge  can 
do  to  the  present  print  is  to  cut  a  good  half 
inch  off  the  top  of  it.  We  should,  however, 
strongly  recommend  him  to  try  again,  using  a 
larger  stop,  and  focussing  for  his  models  only, 
and  taking  care  that  they  are  less  scattered 
and  stand  out  more  distinctly  from  their 
surroundings. 

Rikki-tikki-tavi.-  -(i)  Too  much  forewater 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  print,  and  too  little 
sky,  while  the  light  was  not  at  all  satisfactory 
from  the  pictorial  standpoint.  You  will  have 
to  try  again.  (2)  You  might  have  got  some¬ 
thing  here,  but  you  did  not  go  the  right  way 
about  it.  In  the  first  place  the  boat  is  broad 
side  on,  and  the  top  of  it  is  too  much  on  a 
line  with  the  horizon. 

C.  C.  B. — Not  a  bad  spot,  but  it  would  need 
different  treatment  to  make  a  picture.  A 
misty  day  would  be  most  suitable,  we  fancy, 
and  you  would  have  to  employ  a  figure  to 
break  up  the  straight  lines  made  by  the 
railings. 

A.  E.  Bannister. — This  is  well  taken,  and 
with  a  different  light  and  a  good  sky  you  could 
have  made  apicture.  At  present  the  detailsare 
brought  out  too  faithfully,  and  the  sordidness 
of  the  scene  is  thus  accentuated. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Slight  Knowledge 


Manorian. — The  tree  has  moved,  and  you 
have  overexposed,  and  the  foreground  has  no 
interest. 

Tyke. — Villainously  out  of  focus,  will  not  do 
at  all. 

Chuggie. — Too  many  lines  in  this  picture  ; 
the  line  of  the  canal,  the  line  of  the  bank,  the 
line  of  the  hedge,  and  the  line  of  the  path  all 
producing  a  very  formal  effect,  especially  when 
the  present  scheme  of  lighting  is  in  question. 
Cut  half  an  inch  off  the  top,  this  destroys  some 
of  the  formality. 

Pyke. — The  reflection  on  the  water  is  good, 
but  the  composition  is  weak.  We  think  you 
could  have  selected  something  more  pleasing, 
or  at  all  events  a  better  composition. 

Walter  Holway,  Natal. — (r)  You  certainly 
possess  a  funny  little  house.  You  seem  to 
overexpose.  Cut  an  inch  off  the  foreground 
and  next  time  also  cut  down  the  exposure.  (2) 
The  horse  still  shows  signs  of  overexposure, 
and  the  man  has  moved,  which  proves  our 
theory. 

Isla. — A  good  sky.  Block  out  all  the 
seaground,  and  use  the  clouds  to  print  in  to 
some  other  picture. 

Epsomian.-  These  children  would  have 
made  good  models,  but  you  ought  not  to  have 
allowed  them  to  stand  as  they  are  doing  in  the 
present  photograph.  You  seem  to  have  a  nice 
place  to  photograph,  why  could  you  not  think 
of  some  little  subject  dealing  with  child  life  to 
illustrate  ?  We  feel  sure  that  these  models 
are  capable  of  posing  easily  if  you  will  only 
persevere  with  them.  You  overexpose,  one 
second  would  have  been  ample. 

E.  Calf. — Just  a  little  bit  too  fuzzy.  The 
lighting  is  nice,  but  the  turf  foreground 
possesses  no  interest. 

Halo  Kumtuki. — (1)  This  is  a  rather  ordin¬ 
ary  snap-shot,  but  by  careful  trimming  a  fairly 
good  thing  can  be  made  from  it.  Cut  away 
by  the  lines  we  suggest,  an  improvement  is 
effected.  It  would  have  been  better,  however, 


had  the  hulls  of  the  boats  not  been  quite  so 
level  with  the  water  line  of  the  distant  hills. 
(2)  The  sky  is  good,  but  the  rest  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  lacks  interest.  Some  barges  or  something 
in  the  foreground  would  have  made  all  the 
difference.  (3)  This  is  not  half  bad,  the 
lighting  is  nice,  and  the  reflection  on  the  water 
very  pleasing  indeed.  Cut  half  an  inch  off 
the  left. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Halo  Kumtuki. 
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Bruce. — The  lighting  is  charming,  and  the 
old  man’s  position  very  natural  indeed.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  that  the  clothes-prop 
shows  so  distinctly,  and  divides  the  picture 
into  segments. 

Berberine  — Ought  to  have  been  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate.  Fairly  well  selected, 
and  the  lighting  is  satisfactory,  and  the 
technique  on  the  whole  quite  passable. 

A.  M.  D. — Overexposed,  and  rather  a  trivial 
subject.  We  like  something  a  little  more 
ambitious  to  criticise. 

Whiskers. — Not  a  bad  subject,  but  the  light 
was  too  much  behind  the  camera  when  you 
made  the  exposure,  and  the  water  foreground 
has  not  sufficient  interest. 

Garland. — Rather  nice,  but  it  will  not  do 
on  P.O.P.  The  building  is  just  a  little  formal. 
Technically  capital. 

Brun. — Not  a  bad  idea,  the  boy  knows  how 
to  pose,  and  with  care  should  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  model.  At  present,  however,  he  is 
sitting  too  full  on,  so  to  speak  ;  he  should  have 
turned  sideways  to  the  camera, ■''crossed  his  feet, 
and  held  his  hand  in  nearly  the  same  position 
as  he  does  at  present. 

F.  B.  D. — Not  badly  taken,  and  not  badly 
selected,  but  you  wanted  more  foreground. 
Cut  a  good  inch  off  the  top  of  your  present 
print  then  you  will  get  a  long  narrow  and  by 
no  means  bad  composition. 

Slight  Knowledge. — You  overdevelop, 
and  consequently  your  picture  lacks  interest. 
The  idea  is  not  bad,  but  you  would  have  had 
a  better  result  had  you  made  the  lads  a  little 
bit  more  important. 

Gronwy. — Very  like  a  study  in  perspective. 
It  is  not  pretty  at  all,  but  the  photography  is 
all  right  technically  speaking.  With  a  different 
light  you  might  make  quite  an  “effect  ”  picture 
here. 

Rego. — Good  snap-shot,  and  as  such  com¬ 
mendable.  A  printed-in  sky  would  inprove  it. 

Egg-in-Town. — What  a  pity  you  did  not 
make  more  of  the  opportunity,  and  make  a 
photograph  here  when  you  had  so  much 
material  to  work  on.  Why,  you  could  have 
produced  half  a  dozen  genre  studies  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble ! 

Toning. — Too  black  and  white,  and  the 
models  you  have  introduced  were  unnecessary, 
and  are  too  evidently  sitting  for  their  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Bassett-Lowke. — Very  well  taken,  but  the 
man’s  feet  are  too  big  through  your  having 
allowed  them  to  come  too  near  the  lens.  You 
must  look  to  this  next  time  you  try  an  indoor 
portrait. 

Birdz  I. — (3)  Ought  to  have  been  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate  if  you  were  taking  the 
porch,  and  you  should  certainly  have  employed 
your  swing  back.  (2)  The  youngsters  are  too 
low  down  on  the  plate,  and  their  heads  ought 
certainly  to  have  been  on  the  same  level.  You 
overexpose  slightly  still.  (1)  Same  fault  as  in 
No.  2,  the  figures  are  too  low  down  on  the 
plate,  and  consequently  do  not  appear  im¬ 
portant  enough. 

Meg. — Fairly  good,  but  just  a  tiny  bit 
muddly  in  the  middle,  but  why,  we  do  not 
know,  unless  through  uneven  development. 


Tarbeldotti. — The  horizon  line  is  not 
straight,  you  held  the  camera  crookedly.  You 
selected  a  nice  position,  and  when  you  trim 
a  good  inch  off  the  bottom  and  about  half  an 
inch  off  the  top,  and  print  in  a  suitable  sky, 
your  photograph  will  not  be  half  bad. 

We  regret  that  still  a  number  of  prints  re¬ 
main  uncriticised.  These,  however,  will  be 
dealt  with  next  month,  and  we  trust  that  by  ' 
means  of  the  new  regulation  we  shall  in  the 
near  future  be  able  to  supply  our  contributors 
with  criticisms  in  the  next  number  after  they 
are  received. 


©ui  Bfcntor’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
ami  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  reply  to  them  at  great  length 
or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve.  Suggestions  are 
always  welcome,  and  when  pradticable  are  adopted. 
This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 

How  to  make  the  most  of  a  negative  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  junior  photographer.  It 
very  often  happens  that  one  turns  out  a  nega¬ 
tive  which  one  feels  ought  to  make  a  picture, 
and  yet  when  printed  on  P.  O.  P.  or  other 
medium,  the  result  is  not  at  all  satisfactory. 
As  a  general  rule  this  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  printer  does  not  know  what  to  do  to  get 
the  best  out  of  the  material  at  his  disposal. 
He  is  not  aware  that  by  shading  here,  or 
strengthening  there  he  could  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  in  the  finished  result. 
At  present  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  has  a 
series  of  papers  running  through  The  Practical 
Photographer  which  he  has  entitled  “Artistic 
Printing,  or  What  to  do  with  a  Negative.” 
To  the  average  amateur  the  hints  he  gives 
must  be  surprising,  for  there  are  no  end  of 
dodges  by  which  pictorial  effect  may  be  intro¬ 
duced,  even  in  the  most  unpromising  scenes. 
This  month  Mr.  Blanchard  shows  a  very 
striking  example  of  the  use  of  a  sky  shade 
during  printing.  We  commend  the  perusal  of 
this  series  to  those  who  seek  further  advice 
than  that  given  by  Peter  Eland,  in  his  article 
on  “  Sky  Printing,”  in  our  last  volume. 

*  * 

The  axiom  “learn  one  process  well  and 
stick  to  it  ”  must  be  taken  with  the  proverbial 
pinch  of  salt.  Someone  has  written  “read 
many  books,  but  know  one  book  well.”  As  of 
books  so  in  photography,  know  many  pro¬ 
cesses,  but  be  well  acquainted  with  one.  We 
should  like  to  suggest  to  the  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  that  he  should  learn  at  least  two  new 
processes  every  year.  Supposing  he  has 
mastered  development  and  printing  on 
gelatino-chloride  paper,  let  him  next  take  up 
printing  on  platinum  paper,  after  that  on 
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bromide  paper.  He  may  then  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  lantern  slide  making  and  to  enlarge¬ 
ments,  after  which  the  carbon  process  may 
suitably  engage  his  attention.  Fortified  with 
a  knowledge  of  all  these  methods  he  is  in  a 
position  to  make  good  use  of  the  camera,  and 
he  may  then  give  his  energies  entirely  to  per¬ 
fecting  himself  both  as  an  adept  in  manipula¬ 
tion  and  as  an  artist  in  execution. 

*  * 

We  have  received  a  striking  example  of  how 
a  smashed  negative  may,  with  a  little  care,  be 
made  to  yield  a  fairly  decent  print.  The 
pictures  given  here  show  how  Mr.  C.  E. 
Bloomfield,  of  New  Westminster,  was  able 
to  fulfil  his  promise  and  give  his  friends  their 
counterfeit  pi'esentments,  even  after  he  had 


pictorial  landscape  should  not  let  the  month 
go  by  without  taking  advantage  of  this 
seasonal  aspect  of  nature.  The  effect  of  light 
mists  is  exceedingly  beautiful  in  many  phases 
of  landscape.  We  think  that  in  no  case  is 
the  atmospheric  veil  of  more  assistance  than 
in  the  woods,  when  it  is  desired  to  single  out 
some  special  tree  for  treatment.  It  is  usually 
possible  to  accomplish  in  this  manner  just 
what  the  artist,  with  all  the  freedom  of  the 
brush  or  pencil,  would  do  to  emphasise  some 
particular  object  in  the  foreground,  while  all 
the  distance  remains  but  faintly  suggestive. 
We  recommend  you  all  to  try  what  you  can 
do  in  this  way  during  October.  On  the  whole, 
morning  is  better  than  evening,  and  from  half¬ 
past  six  to  nine  o’clock  the  most  suitable  time, 


broken  the  negative  into  two  halves.  How  did 
he  do  it  ?  First  he  made  a  mask  the  whole 
size  of  his  print,  with  a  diamond  and  a  cir¬ 
cular  opening  in  it.  He  printed,  and  then  he 
cut  out  another  diamond  and  circle  in  black 
paper,  the  second  being  a  little  larger  than  the 
first.  Then  he  laid  this  second  mask  on  the 
top  of  the  print,  and  sunned  the  surrounding 
margin  down  with  the  result  shown  in  the 
reproduction.  Of  course,  we  admit  that 
perhaps  only  one  crack  in  fifty  would  allow  of 
such  treatment,  still  it  shows  what  can  be  done 
by  those  who  really  are  persistent  and  try. 

*  * 

With  October  come  morning  and  evening 
mists,  and  those  who  interest  themselves  in 

Print  from  the  Broken  Negative. 

C.  E.  Bloomfield,  New  Westminster. 


though  this  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  mist,  and  the  length  of  time 
it  endures  before  the  fiery  sun  disperses  it. 

October  is  an  important  month  in  the 
photographic  world  from  more  than  one  point 
of  view.  It  is  in  this  month  that  the  great 
exhibitions  are  opened.  We  have  before 
advised  our  readers  to  see  them,  and  we  wish 
now  to  do  so  again  with  greater  emphasis.  In 
no  way  is  it  possible  to  form  a  notion  of  one's 
own  work  save  by  comparing  it  with  that  of 
others,  nor  on  the  other  hand  can  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  photography  be  realised  by  most  of 
us  excepting  we  see  what  the  hand  of  genius 
has  accomplished  by  its  aid.  The  two  exhibi¬ 
tions  referred  to  are  both  thrown  open  to  the 
public  within  a  week  of  each  other,  that  of 
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the  Royal  Photographic  Society  is  held  at  the 
Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours  in  Pall  Mall.  There  are 
usually  some  600  pictures  of  great  variety, 
many  splendid  things  being  among  them.  The 
Photographic  Salon,  or  Exhibition  of  the 
Linked  Ring,  is  held  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  in 
Piccadilly.  There  are  fewer  pictures  here, 
but  their  arrangement  is  usually  more  pleasing 
and  restful  to  the  eye.  Here  also  there  is 
generally  a  choice  collection  of  foreign  work. 
Photographers  residing  in  or  near  London 
will,  of  course,  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  visit 
these  exhibitions,  but  the  provincial  man  may 
not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  journey  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  for  the  purpose.  We 
believe,  however,  that  if  for  no  other  matter 
the  journey  is  well  worth  taking  if  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit. 


dealt  with  these  subjects  before,  and  we  do  not 
feel  inclined  to  take  up  valuable  space  by  going 
over  them  again.  Therefore,  let  it  be  known 
that  all  those  who  wish  to  learn  how  to 
develop  with  pyro,  must  turn  to  page  33  of  the 
last  volume  of  The  Junior  Photographer .  There 
they  will  find  full  instructions.  On  page  53 
we  treated  "Errors  in  Development,"  while 
"Toning  and  Printing  Gelatino  -  Chloride 
Paper”  was  fully  described  on  page  78. 
Amongst  the  other  processes  dealt  with  in  the 
"Step  by  Step"  series  were  "Printing  and 
Developing  Bromide  Paper,”  pageg6;  “Print¬ 
ing  on  Platinotype  Paper,  Cold  Bath  Process,” 
page  117  ;  "Printing  on  Carbon  Paper,"  page 
140;  "  Lantern  Slide  Making,"  page  162. 

*  * 

Just  a  line  to  announce  that  Anthony's 
International  Annual  of  Photography ,  for  which 


Two  or  three  subscribers  have  written  to  us 
with  regard  to  the  Salon.  They  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  an  exhibition,  and  that  if  they 
come  to  our  office,  they  will  find  all  the 
photographs  hung  round  the  walls.  Such  a 
show  will  be  impracticable,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  insist  on  having  all  the 
photographs  unmounted  and  unframed,  and 
how  we  could  to  stick  up  a  few  hundred 
quarter  plates,  separately,  would  be  a  puzzle 
indeed. 

*  * 

Queries  are  coming  to  hand  over  and  over 
again,  asking  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
various  printing  processes,  etc.  Now,  we  have 

The  DoiStored  Print.  C.  E.  Bloomfield,  New  Westminster. 


our  publishers  are  the  sole  British  agents, 
will  be  ready  early  in  December.  The  contents 
both  literary  and  pictorial  promise  this  year 
to  be  of  the  usual  interest.  As  the  English 
edition  is  limited,  and  many  were  disappointed 
last  year,  copies  should  be  ordered  in  advance. 
*  * 

As  far  as  we  can  make  out  only  one  name 
has  gone  wrong  in  connection  with  the 
catalogue  of  the  The  Junior  Salon.  From  a 
post-card  received  it  appears  we  printed  j. 
Carvey  instead  of  W.  E.  Harvey.  We  offer 
Mr.  Harvey  our  apologies,  but  trust  at  the 
same  time  that  this  will  be  a  warning  to  him 
to  write  his  signature  a  tiny  bit  more  legibly 
next  time.  It  is  very  extraordinary  indeed 
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that  people  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
write  the  main  portions  of  their  epistles  so 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  then  finish 
them  off  by  a  scrawl  which  may  mean  anything 
or  nothing. 


The  first  volume  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
is  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  out  of  print. 
We  have,  however,  been  able  to  secure  a  few 
of  the  scarce  parts,  so  that  now  two  or  three 
bound  copies  of  Volume  I.  are  available,  and 
will  be  supplied  to  those  who  make  application 
first.  The  price  is  4s.  6d.,  post-free  4s.  iod. 

*  * 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  egotistical, 
but  the  following  which  appears  in  the  Royal 
Cornwall  Gazette  is  really  too  flattering  for  us 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  publishing  : — “  In 
these  days  of  art  and  artists,  when  almost  every 
other  person  taking  an  excursion  into  the 
country  carries  with  him  his  little  camera, 
when  we  have  presented  to  our  gaze  at  almost 
every  turn  photographs  good,  bad  and  in¬ 
different,  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  some 
method  of  informing  amateurs  as  to  what  is 
good,  what  is  bad  and  what  is  indifferent. 
We  know  of  no  more  useful  periodical  to  the 
junior  photographer  than  the  publication  by 
that  name.  It  is  in  itself  a  work  of  art,  and 
its  contents  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to  all, 
from  the  merest  amateur  junior  to  the  most 
accomplished.  This  month  there  is  an  added 
interest  attaching  to  the  number,  for  it  con¬ 
tains  The  Junior  Salon  a  collection  of  ex¬ 
quisite  reproductions  of  photographs  apart 
from  illustrated  articles  almost  beyond 
criticism.” 


Hnsweis  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine  —One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address:— The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Macarine. — You  are  certainly  candid,  but  a  little 
adverse  criticism  is  always  acceptable,  because  it  checks 
us  when  we  are  inclined  to  be  too  pleased  with  our¬ 
selves  The  pictures  you  grumble  at,  however,  had 
many  claims  to  be  called  artistic- space  will  not  admit 
of  us  detailing  why  they  were  hung,  but  the  reasons 
were  sufficiently  strong.  We  are  very  anxious  to  see 
those  embossed  photographs  of  yours.  Certainly  let  us 
have  one  as  soon  as  you  make  a  success.  Thanks  for 
the  suggestions  for  competitions  which  we  have 
pigeon-holed. 

W.  F.  C.  Moore.— The  enlarging  apparatus  you  men¬ 
tion  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any 
other  which  we  can  recommend,  especially  at  the  price 
you  name. 


H.  E.  M. — Yes,  the  sketches  were  all  right.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  if  you  persevere  you  will  get  a  prize,  your 
work  shows  that  you  are  on  the  right  lines. 

Amateur  Critic  complains  that  in  pictures  of  flowers 
it  is  the  custom  to  strew  a  few  blooms  at  the  foot  of  the 
vase  which  contains  the  main  objects  of  the  study.  He 
does  not  like  this,  he  appears  to  think  it  is  untidy, 
and  played  out.  We  unfortunately  are  obliged  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  him.  He  must  remember  that  a  firm  base  is 
necessary  for  a  successful  picture,  and  one  or  two  flowers 
thrown  about  in  the  manner  he  descries  serve  the 
purpose  admirably. 

Emerald. — We  fear  there  are  no  other  means  than 
those  you  have  employed,  and  your  only  plan  will  be  to 
make  a  fresh  negative  of  the  cat.  We  do  not  like  his 
position.  He  seems  to  be  falling  over  towards  the 
right. 

Tayside  writes  “  Many  beginners  read  that  bromides 
which  are  to  be  toned  with  uranium  nitrate  should  be 
underdeveloped.  How  much  underdeveloped  is  3 
serious  question  to  the  amateur.  I  have  hit  upon  a 
plan.  I  find  that  when  about  to  develop  for  this  sort  of 
toning  if  I  take  out  the  yellow  glass  from  my  dark-room 
lamp,  and  put  in  the  red  one  I  use  for  plates,  and  then 
develop  until  the  print  appears  just  the  right  strength 
by  the  subdued  light,  the  exa Ct  amount  of  density  will 
have  been  obtained.” 

R.  R.  Edwards. — We  think  you  have  overexposed  to 
begin  with.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  intensify  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  methods  such  as  you  will  find  in  your 
handbook.  If  we  had  the  business  in  hand,  however, 
we  should  make  another  negative,  giving  a  much  shorter 
exposure 

J.  W.  (Pollokshaws.)— Pressure  on  our  space  forbids 
our  making  use  of  your  contribution,  for  which,  at  the 
same  time,  we  thank  you. 

A.  Insley. — You  will  see  we  have  put  a  charge  of 
threepence  on  all  criticisms.  As  you  say,  the  halfpenny 
was  too  little,  and  people  who  really  want  their  pictures 
criticising  will,  we  feel  sure,  not  objeCt  to  the  new  scale. 

A.  H.  Robinson  and  others  have  written  asking  how 
it  comes  about  that  they  have  not  received  their  com¬ 
plimentary  copies  of  the  “  Salon”  number  of  The  Junior 
Photographer  in  which  they  had  pictures  hung.  We 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  follow  out  this  gratis 
custom  this  year.  The  expense  connected  with  The 
Salon  is  so  big  that  we  have  been  reluctantly  obliged 
to  suspend  the  free  list  entirely. 

Ambrose  Willis  wants  us  to  have  competitions  for 
boys  only  in  The  Junior.  Well,  Ambrose,  we  thank  you 
for  your  suggestion,  but  we  tear  we  cannot  utilize  it, 
because  you  see  how  are  we  to  know  that  competitors 
really  are  boys  without  a  certificate  of  birth.  Besides 
some  boys  turn  out  work  which  is  quite  equal  to  that 
of  their  elders  in  photography 

J.  Carle. — Your  suggestion  that  each  competitor  for 
the  Salon  buy  twd  copies  of  that  number  is  vastly 
pleasing  to  U6,  but  we  do  not  know  how  it  would  suit 
the  competitors  themselves.  With  regard  to  buying  or 
exchanging  prints  with  those  who  have  had  their 
pictures  “  hung,”  we  should  not  care  to  take  this  matter 
up.  You  have  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  whose  photographs  you  covet,  why  not  write  to 
them  on  the  subject,  or  as  an  alternative,  advertise  in 
our  columns  that  you  are  desirous  of  exchanging  prints. 

A.W. — Your  picture  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enlarger, 
and  you  will  have  it  very  shortly.  Do  not  grumble 
because  the  competition  was  not  good,  and  because  we 
said  that  this  was  the  case.  Yours  was  quite  a  passable 
photograph,  in  faCt  it  was  very  nice  indeed,  and  you 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  even  though 
you  did  take  it  so  many  years  ago. 

H.E.M. — (1).  You  can  be  a  member  of  The  Junior 
Postal  Club  and  still  compete  in  the  competitions. 

(2) .  Each  member  is  allowed  to  keep  the  portfolio  two 
days,  and  an  extension  of  this  time  is  contemplated. 

(3) .  With  regard  to  the  subscription  it  dates  from  the 
time  you  enter  to  the  same  date  twelve  months  hence, 
so  you  see  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  you  join  at 
Christmas  or  October.  (4).  We  do  not  know  what  is  the 
reason  for  the  spots  appearing.  You  see  you  do  not 
send  a  print,  and  there  are  so  many  sorts  of  spots  which 
arise  from  so  many  causes  that  even  Solomon  would 
have  to  give  up  your  question  as  a  bad  job  if  he  had  no 
other  data  than  you  supply  to  work  on.  (5)  With 
regard  to  moonlight  photographs,  very  few  of  them  are 
taken  in  the  moonlight,  but  simply  against  the  ordinary 
every-day  sun 

S.  H.  writes  to  say  how  pleased  he  was  with  the 
criticism  of  the  Salon  pictures,  and  only  regrets  that  we 
did  not  see  our  way  to  give  more  of  it.  We  are  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  he  enjoyed  it  so  much,  and  regret 
that  we  cannot  tickle  his  palate  with  more  of  the  same 
character.  He  must  remember  that  enough  is  as  good 
as  a  feast. 
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E  aim  of  the 
ph  otographer 
should  be  high, 
according  to  our 
recent  competi¬ 
tion,  but  when 
it  is  too  high, 
like  vaulting 
ambition  it  oft 
o’er  leaps  itself. 
Here  is  a  case  in 
point,  however, 
where  an  ambi¬ 
tious  theme  has  not  proved 
disastrous.  People  in  fancy  costumes 
pretending  to  have  slipped  back  a  few 
centuries,  usually  appear  in  photographs 
just  what  they  really  are,  citizens  of 
1898,  masquerading.  In  Mr.  Price’s 
picture,  however,  the  real  Don  Quixote 
apparently  is  here  in  his  study  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  those  old-world  articles 
and  those  books  of  romance  which 
helped  to  turn  his  brain,  and  sent 
him  in  search  of  adventure.  Those 
who  recoiled!  the  pidfure  of  “The 
Alchemist,”  by  Boissonnas,  will  re¬ 
member  that  the  old  man  pradtically 
made  that  composition  by  being  so 
suitable  and  free  from  make-believe. 
The  Don  is  the  same  in  this  case,  he 
is  so  natural,  and  so  suited  to  the  part, 


that  it  is  hard  to  get  away  from  the 
fad!  that  a  painter  did  not  draw  the 
lineaments  and  proportion  the  figure. 
He  is  surrounded  by  accessories,  but 
these  are  so  real  and  “quixotic”  that  not 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  anachronism 
is  present,  and  a  fine  historical  study, 
as  a  natural  sequence,  results. 


HOME  PORTRAITURE, 

By  Percy  Lund. 

HOME  portraiture  is  one  of  those 
branches  of  photography  occa¬ 
sionally  talked  about  at  clubs, 
and  written  of  in  journals,  but  for  my 
own  part  I  have  only  known  three  or 
four  amateurs  at  the  outside  who  have 
achieved  any  degree  of  success  in  this 
diredtion.  Dozens  of  men  attempt 
it,  but  the  work  they  turn  out  is  not 
encouraging  either  to  them  01  anyone 
else,  and  they  soon  turn  to  other  fields 
wherein  they  are  more  successful. 

Since  there  are  no  great  obstacles  to 
overcome  in  home  portraiture,  the 
small  number  of  its  votaries  may  be 
at  the  outset  a  matter  for  surprise,  but 
I  think  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
So  many  amateurs  get  hold  of  the  idea 
that  all  professional  work  is  good,  and 
that  therefore  in  imitating  work  turned 
out  from  the  studio  they  are  following 
the  highest  example  it  is  possible  for 
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them  to  obtain.  Now  it  is  quite  true 
that  there  are  a  few  professionals  to 
whom  we  owe  incalculable  gratitude 
for  having  shown  us  to  what  a  pitch 
of  artistic  perfection  portraiture  may 
be  brought,  but  regarding  the  pro¬ 
fessional  tree  as  a  whole,  I  verily 
believe  its  fruit  does  not  average  any 


better  than  in  the  case  of  the  amateur. 
You  may  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Crooke  or  Cameron,  Annan  or  Alfieri, 
but  keep  out  of  the  dusty  narrow  track 
worn  by  the  rank  and  file.  In  other 
words,  if  your  notions  of  the  beautiful 
are  bounded  by  highly  glazed  paper, 
microscopical  detail  in  form  and 
feature,  waxy  white  faces  and  olive 
emamel  mounts,  suppress  at  once  any 
desire  you  may  have  to  take  portraits 
in  an  ordinary  room.  You  cannot  get 
these  unnatural  effeCts  without  a  studio 
and  numerous  accessories. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  believe  in 
the  suppression  of  detail  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  effeCt,  if  you  think 
that  a  rough  surface  print  is  good  style, 
and  faces  with  their  natural  wrinkles 
good  art,  then  home  portraiture  is 
quite  within  your  grasp,  and  almost 
any  room  of  reasonable  dimensions  will 
do  for  your  studio,  though  naturally 
some  rooms,  owing  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  window  or  windows,  are  more 
suitable  than  others. 

I  have  found  that  a  room  which  is 
rather  longer  than  broad,  having  two 
windows  at  the  side,  answers  best. 
One  window  would  do,  but  it  increases 
the  difficulty  and  reduces  the  possible 
variety  of  lighting. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  give  a  rough 
plan  of  my  own  library  which  1  use  for 
the  purpose.  From  the  description  of 
this  room,  and  the  disposition  of  ob¬ 
jects  therein,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 


ascertain  how  far  his  own  circum¬ 
stances  admit  of  a  similar  arrangement. 
The  dimensions  of  the  room  are  about 
15  feet  by  9  feet.  There  are  two 
ordinary  windows  at  the  side  as  shown 
in  the  diagram.  1  place  a  plain  back¬ 
ground  either  at  the  position  A  or  the 
position  B.  There  is  an  old  Grand¬ 
father’s  clock  at  A  upon  which  it  hangs 
nicely,  and  just  the  right  height.  At 
B  is  a  doorway,  and  the  open  door 
holds  it  there.  I  may  say  that  practic¬ 
ally  no  light  comes  in  from  the  open 
door,  so  we  need  not  take  that  into 
consideration  save  as  a  support  for  the 
background.  A  couple  of  small  hooks 
in  the  ceiling  would  do  just  as  well  did 
not  the  natural  position  of  the  objeCts 
referred  to  save  me  the  trouble.  The 
person  to  be  photographed  is  placed 
just  in  front  of  B  or  A,  the  position 
being  varied  to  secure  different  effects 
of  lighting  as  circumstances  may  indi¬ 
cate.  The  camera  is  placed  where  shown, 


usually  about  three  or  three  and  a  half 
yards  from  the  sitter.  It  is  my  ordin¬ 
ary  half-plate  “Amber,”  as  used  in  the 
field.  1  also  employ  precisely  the 


Plan  of  Room  for  Portraiture. 


Portrait  taken  in  ordinary  room. 
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same  lens  I  use  for  landscape,  a  single 
spectacle  lens  of  14  inches  focus. 

Only  two  sections  of  the  tripod  are 
brought  into  play,  the  third  being 
closed  as  otherwise  the  camera  would 
be  too  high.  The  spectacle  lens  re¬ 
quires  special  focussing,  that  is  to  say, 
having  focussed,  you  must  rack  back 
the  least  little  bit  in  order  to  bring  the 
chemical  rays  into  position,  but  have 
no  apprehension  on  this  score,  for  if 


or  ten  seconds,  and//32  will  probably 
mean  an  exposure  of  not  less  than  eight 
seconds,  with  a  plate  of  H.  &  D.  speed 
100.  This  time  is  calculated  for  clear 
days  from  May  to  September,  when 
the  sun  is  well  behind  the  house,  and 
not  shining  in  at  the  windows  at  all. 
As  the  house  faces  East  I  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait  until  past  mid-day,  and 
from  then  until  about  half-past  three 
is  the  best  time  for  work;  after  that 


your  focussing  is  not  exadt  it  does  not 
matter,  in  fadt,  portraits  are  often  im¬ 
proved  by  a  little  diffusion  ;  at  the 
same  time  if  it  is  desired,  I  find  not  the 
least  difficulty  in  getting  sharp  effedts 
with  the  same  lens.  Focus  with  full 
aperture,  and  stop  down  to// 16  or//32, 
according  to  the  capacity  of  your  sub- 
jedt  to  remain  motionless.  Many 
people  can  sit  perfectly  easily  for  eight 


Portrait  taken  in  ordinary  room. 


exposures  must  be  gradually  increased. 
With// 1 6,  exposures  as  short  as  two 
seconds  can  be  managed,  so  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  deal  with  even  young 
children,  although  they  are  often  so 
active  as  to  involve  the  wasting  of  two 
or  three  plates.  But  these  indications 
of  time  must  not  be  regarded  as  abso¬ 
lutely  accurate,  because  all  depends 
upon  how  much  light  you  cut  off  at  the 
window  by  the  blind,  and  it  is  upon 
the  judicious  use  of  the  blind  that  the 
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best  effects  are  secured.  I  have  given 
the  approximate  exposures  required 
for  the  four  portraits  here  illustrated, 
and  you  will  see  they  are  nearly  all 
Rembrandt  effects. 

This  is  how  matters  are  managed. 
My  subject  is  put  in  front  of  the  back¬ 
ground  usually  within  16  inches  or  at 
the  outside  24  inches  from  it,  and  also 
about  six  feet  from  the  near  window. 
It  is  with  this  window  that  all  the 
different  lightings  are  obtained.  I 
seldom,  if  ever,  touch  the  blind  of  the 


other  window  at  all,  because  only  very 
little  diredt  light  comes  from  it  on  to 
the  sitter,  it  serves  rather  to  give 
general  illumination  to  the  walls  oi  the 
room,  which  although  of  a  somewhat 
dark  neutral  tint,  nevertheless  reflect  a 
certain  amount  of  diffused  light  and 
prevent  harsh  contrasts  in  the  portrait. 
The  subjedt  is  asked  to  turn  in  different 
directions  towards  and  away  from  the 
window,  so  that  I  can  study  the  light 
which  seems  to  suit  best.  Light 
muslin  curtains  hang  over  the  windows, 
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but  I  scarcely  ever  interfere  with  these. 
My  effedts  are  attained  by  simply,  as  I 
have  already  said,  pulling  the  blind 
up  or  down,  and  also  by  placing  a 
newspaper  folded  long  ways  to  cover  a 
requisite  proportion  of  the  lower  pane, 
the  idea  being  to  let  in  a  wedge  of 
light  just  about  parallel  with  the  sitter’s 
head.  Therefore  according  to  the 
height  of  the  subjedt  I  raise  the  blind 
and  extend  the  newspaper  covering,  or 
let  the  blind  down  and  reduce  the 
newspaper  covering  until  the  right 
effedt  is  reached.  After  one  or  two 
pradtical  experiments  you  will  under¬ 
stand  the  range  of  lighting  within  your 
control  much  better  than  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  describe  it  in  words. 

A  refledtor  is  necessary.  This  1  im¬ 
provise  out  of  a  sheet  thrown  over  the 
back  of  a  tall  chair,  screen  or  clothes- 
horse.  Without  it  the  light  on  the 
window  side  of  the  face  would  be  too 
strong,  while  the  dark  side  would  be 
without  a  vestige  of  detail.  The  re- 
fledtor  just  balances  things  nicely. 
For  accessories  I  have  all  the  chairs, 
tables,  etc.,  in  the  house  at  my  dis¬ 
posal,  no  one  could  wish  for  more.  I 
find  in  pradtice  that  the  best  effects 
are  secured  with  as  little  show  as 
possible  of  either  chairs  or  tables.  I 
have  not  attempted  full  lengths  yet, 
but  think  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  them. 

Let  me  say  now  a  few  words  about 
the  methods  of  treating  the  subjedt. 
It  is  most  inadvisable  to  make  such 
remarks  as  “now  look  pleasant,” 
“smile,”  and  so  on.  Your  object 
should  be  to  roughly  arrange  the  pose 
as  you  want  it,  and  converse  quietly 
with  the  sitter  until  the  right  expres¬ 
sion  comes,  then  say,  “keep  still,”  and 
count  the  seconds,  so  that  they  know 
how  the  exposure  is  going.  I  find  that 
most  people  after  I  have  made  a 
dummy  exposure,  that  is  to  say,  one 
for  which  I  do  not  draw  the  slide, 
become  at  ease  with  the  procedure, 
and  are  quite  able  to  keep  sufficiently 
still  and  maintain  the  expression 
wished  for,  for  the  space  of  eight  or 
ten  seconds. 

With  regard  to  development,  dilute 
the  developer  pretty  freely  so  as  to 
obtain  soft  negatives.  Negatives  often 
print  better  by  coating  the  glass  side 
with  matt  varnish.  Sometimes  I  find 
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it  desirable  to  dab  a  little  matt  varnish 
(always  on  the  glass  side)  on  the  face 
only  in  order  to  make  it  print  less 
quickly,  but  this  is  all  the  retouching 
I  do  unless  there  are  spots  on  the  plate 
or  unsightly  blemishes.  Do  not  be 
anxious  if  you  get  a  good  deal  of  almost 
clear  glass  in  your  negatives.  Rem¬ 
brandt  effects  are  produced  by  negatives 
very  unlike  those  produced  in  land¬ 
scape. 

To  come  to  the  question  of  printing 
processes,  platinum  and  carbon  are  un¬ 
questionably  the  best  papers.  The 
thick  rough  platinum  paper  is  an 
especial  favourite.  When  the  prints 
are  finished  I  examine  them  carefully, 
and  mask  to  all  sorts  of  shapes  in  order 
to  find  the  best  one.  It  is  generally 
necessary  to  trim  quite  half  away  in 
order  that  the  subjedt  may  appear  to 
the  best  advantage. 

As  to  mounting  I  invariably  mount 
on  rough  brown  paper  with  a  very 
wide  margin,  two  inches  or  more  all 
round,  or  when  the  arrangement  seems 
to  suit  better,  the  print  is  placed 
towards  one  corner.  Keep  away 
from  orthodoxy,  but  avoid  also  the 
extreme  of  eccentricity. 

Having  thus  briefly  outlined  my 
methods,  let  me  say  in  conclusion  that 
though  a  room  with  a  single  window 
would  probably  not  work  quite  so  well, 
still  those  who  have  only  such  accom¬ 
modation  need  not  be  prevented  from 
seeing  what  they  can  accomplish.  Of 
course,  if  space  will  not  admit  of  the 
camera  being  placed  at  so  great  a  dis¬ 
tance  as  in  my  case,  a  lens  of  shorter 
focus  must  be  used.  One  thing  is 
certain,  however,  the  very  wide-angle 
lenses  usually  supplied  with  complete 
outfits  will  not  do  for  portraiture.  The 
photographer  who  has  a  rectilinear 
may  screw  off  his  front  combination, 
and  double  the  focus  in  that  manner, 
but  a  spectacle  lens  costs  so  little,  and 
is  so  generally  useful,  that  I  regard  it 
as  an  indispensable  item  in  the  outfit 
of  every  photographer. 


He  would  never  sit  for  his  portrait, 

You  know,  until  at  last, 

He  trod  on  an  old  banana  just 
As  a  friend  with  a  kodak  passed. 

The  pifture  showed  a  red-hot  swear, 
That  reached  way  down  to  his  knees, 
For  the  camera  man  neglected  to  say, 

“  Now,  do  look  pleasant,  please." 


A  CHEAP  AND 
EFFICIENT  FINDER. 

varied,  and  on  the  whole,  dis¬ 
astrous  experience  of  view¬ 
finders  enables  me  to  divide 
them  into  three  classes. 

I.  Those  which  gave  a  correct,  but 
under  most  conditions  of  light,  nearly 
invisible  image. 

II.  Those  which  give  a  brilliant,  but 
utterly  misleading  image. 

III.  Those  which  give  an  image 


correct  and  brilliant,  but  which  are  so 
placed  as  to  render  them  useless  when¬ 
ever  the  camera  has  to  be  held  high. 
This  disadvantage  is  also  shared  by 
Classes  I.  and  II. 

In  Class  I.  I  place  the  ordinary  sunk 
finder,  as  supplied  with  most  of  the 
older  types  of  hand  cameras.  With  a 
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brilliant  light  in  front  and  comparative 
shade  'behind  you  can  make  out  the 
almost  microscopic  image  if  you  have 
good  eyes,  but  these  happen  to  be  the 
conditions  which  most  rarely  obtain. 

In  Class  II.  I  place  without  hesita¬ 
tion  the  concave  lens,  and  also  the 
“brilliant”  finders  supplied  with  most 
cheap  makes  of  hand  cameras.  Both 
these  are  utterly  incorreCt.  Plate 
manufacturers  have  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  their  introduction. 

Class  III.  comprises  the  new  and, 
of  course,  expensive  type  of  finder 
which  gives  an  image  so  brilliant  as  to 
require  no  shading  and  which  is  more¬ 
over  as  nearly  correCt  as  possible. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask,  “What  more 
can  you  want  than  this  ?  ” 

I  reply  that  I  want  a  finder  which 
gives  an  image  easily  visible  when  the 


matters  considerably  simplified  here. 
Your  purchases  will  be  limited  to  a 
sheet  of  hard  cardboard  thick,  some 
liquid  glue,  three  uncut  (circular), 
double-convex  spectacle  lenses,  each 
of  5”  focus,  some  bookbinder’s  cloth  or 
thin  leather  and  a  small  piece  of 
ground  glass.  The  only  tools  neces¬ 
sary  are  a  very  sharp  penknife,  a  metal 
or  metal-edged  ruler  and  a  glue-brush. 

Now  for  the  modus  opevandi.  First 
see  that  your  sheet  of  card  is  square. 
If  it  is  you  can  use  two  edges  and  so 
save  cutting,  which  is  pretty  stiff  work. 
Then  with  a  fine-pointed  pencil  set  out 
on  the  card  the  following  plan  stridtly 
according  to  the  figured  dimensions. 

Cut  this  figure  out  of  the  cardboard 
as  cleanly  as  you  can,  and  then  cut 
half-way  through  the  board  on  the 
lines  marked  ABC.  The  extra  A" 


camera  is  held  on  a  level  with  or 
slightly  above  the  head,  and  secondly, 
that  I  want  a  finder  at  a  reasonable 
price.  If  expense  is  no  object  the  way 
out  of  the  whole  difficulty  is  to  use  a 
good  twin-lens  camera,  which  answers 
all  possible  requirements,  and  which, 
after  all,  costs  no  more  than  a  decent 
piano  or  a  gold  half-chronometer. 

There  is,  happily,  another  course 
open  to  you,  and  that  is  to  make  a 
finder  for  yourself.  It  is  to  show  how 
to  do  this  easily  and  cheaply  that  this 
paper  is  written.  There  is  absolutely 
no  originality  in  the  design.  I  got  the 
idea  years  ago  from  some  photographic 
periodical,  the  name  of  which  my 
memory  has  ungratefully  allowed  to 
slip ;  but  the  original  specification 
bristled  with  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
wood  and  metal  work.  You  will  find 


in  the  first  division  is  to  allow  for  the 
necessary  overlapping  of  one  of  the 
short  sides. 

Simple  as  this  seems  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  fail  to  get  a  square  prism  when 
you  make  your  first  attempt  at  bending 
the  card  round  to  the  required  box- 
form.  A  slight  variation  in  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  board  or  an  imperceptible 
slip  of  the  ruler  may  make  a  second 
attempt  necessary.  The  thing  must 
be  square,  however,  and  you  must  not 
go  any  further  until  you  have  made  it 
so.  Now  cut  a  rectangular  strip  of 
stout  brown  paper  17!”  long  and  3!" 
wide ;  liberally  coat  with  liquid  glue 
on  one  side  and  wind  it  round  your 
hollow  prism  to  make  all  taut.  The 
next  piece  of  work  presents  the  only 
difficulty  in  the  whole  construction. 
You  must  cut  out  a  rectangular  piece 
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of  cardboard  just  large  enough  to  fit  in 
one  end  of  the  box  and  in  this  piece 
you  must  cut  out  a  clean  circular  aper¬ 
ture  exaCIly  one  inch  in  diameter.  A 
half-penny  is  just  the  right  size.  I 
used  a  very  fine  fret-saw  to  cut  the 
hole  ;  but  skill,  patience  and  a  sharp 
penknife  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  do  the 
job  quite  as  well.  Glue  the  perforated 
piece  into  end  of  the  box  and  set  aside 
to  dry. 

To  fix  the  lenses  in  position,  cut  out 
from  your  board  four  slips  similar  to 
the  end  piece.  Place  a  lens  on  the 
centre  of  each  piece  and  mark  round  it 
with  a  very  thin  pencil.  This  will 
enable  you  to  cut  out  eight  blocks, 
each  shaped  like  this  : — 


To  get  the  proper  thickness  it  is 
necessary  to  glue  four  of  these  together 
to  make  one  blocking  piece.  You 
must  make  two  of  them  and  when  they 
are  properly  dry  push  one  piece  right 
home  to  the  top  of  the  circular  hole 
inside  the  camera  and  the  other  piece 
opposite  to  it  so  as  to  form  an  incom¬ 
plete  tube  about  y  deep  in  which  the 
lenses  will  rest  without  much  wobble. 
Clean  the  lenses  and  drop  them  into 
position  over  the  hole,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  and  then  fasten  them  in  with 
two  cardboard  strips  y  wide,  jammed 
tightly  against  the  long  sides  of  the 
camera,  and  projecting  about  over 
the  edges  of  the  lenses.  If  you  can  do 
this  without  glue  so  much  the  better. 

Now  take  your  incomplete  instru¬ 
ment  with  you  to  a  glass-cutter’s  and 
get  him  to  provide  you  with  a  piece  of 
ground  glass,  cut  so  as  to  exaCIly  fit 
inside  the  end  opposite  the  lenses. 
You  must  ascertain  the  exaCt  position 
of  this  ground  glass  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment.  To  do  this  cut  two  narrow 
cardboard  strips  and  fit  them  inside 
the  camera  on  opposite  sides,  so  that 
you  can  push  them  backwards  and 
pull  them  forwards  pretty  easily.  Fix 
them  for  a  trial  at  about  i|"  from  the 
lens  back.  If  you  get  an  image  sharp 
at  the  centre  when  the  ground  glass 
just  touches  the  strips,  mark  the  posi¬ 
tion,  and  fit  in  two  tighter  strips  as  a 
permanent  support.  Two  similar 


strips  on  the  outside  of  the  glass  will 
make  all  secure. 

The  finder  may  be  covered  with 
bookbinder’s  cloth  or  with  leather,  the 
latter  being  the  easier  to  manipulate. 
The  image  on  the  ground  glass  is  very 
brilliant  as  the  lens-system  works  at 
y/i-J- ;  but  the  definition  is  not  very 
sharp  at  the  corners  of  the  plate  and 
distortion  is — to  put  it  mildly — not 
absent.  You  can,  (of  course,  remedy 
both  these  defeCIs  by  purchasing  a 
better  lens;  but  don’t  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  You  will  have  a  real  finder 
which  shows  what  it  finds,  will  save 
you  no  end  of  plates  and  will  probably 
exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  tone 
of  your  self-communings  in  the  de- 
veloping-room. 

To  fix  the  finder  on  the  camera  I 
use  a  large  indiarubber  ring  which 
embraces  both  finder  and  camera  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  all  working 
parts. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  make  a  pre¬ 
liminary  trial  of  the  finder  by  exposing 
a  plate  on  the  largest  poster  you  can 
discover  of  the  right  shape.  Alter 
your  position  till  the  bill  just  covers 
the  ground  glass,  and  the  resulting 
negative  will  pretty  clearly  inform  you 
as  to  the  range  of  error,  which  will 
probably  be  too  small  to  require 
rectification.  If  it  should  chance  to  be 
considerable  it  will  be  necessary  to 
modify  the  lens  of  the  finder  by  remov¬ 
ing  one  of  its  elements  and  substituting 
another  lens  of  greater  or  lesser  focus, 
as  the  occasion  may  require.  This 
will,  of  course,  necessitate  the  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  ground  glass. 

Fred.  Crook. 


“Hie  Junior  Photographer  has  a  remarkably 
bright  appearance  for  a  technical  journal,  due 
in  a  large  measure  doubtless  to  the  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  their  excellent  treatment," — Govan 
Press. 

"  We  may  take  into  our  sight  a  tall  cliff  or  a 
tree  on  one  side,  so  as  to  have  the  illusion  of 
depth  or  height  increased.  And  so  for  any 
other  choice.  Our  way  of  looking  at  things  is 
composition.  So  that  it  might  be  said  that 
we  compose  in  our  very  way  of  looking  at 
nature,  without  ever  thinking  of  any  copy, 
any  imitation  of  this  appearance  of  nature  in 
art.  And  we  say  that  this  or  that  is  more 
beautiful,  meaning  that  beauty  is  the  thing 
that  we  love,  as  it  takes  form  for  us,  through 
our  choice. — John  La  Farge. 
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THE  CARBON  PROCESS 
BY  DOUBLE  TRANSFER. 

By  the  Editor. 

rT''HE  single  transfer  method  in  the 
X  carbon  process  as  everyone 
knows  reverses  the  subject. 
Where  we  are  printing  a  picture 
subject  merely  this  reversal  does  not 
much  matter,  but  in  the  case  of  an 
architectural  or  topographical  subject 
reversal  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  the 
photographer  has  then  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  making  a  reversed  negative,  or 
tackling  the  double  transfer  process  in 
its  entirety. 

Very  many  amateur  photographers 
never  touch  carbon  printing  at  all, 
although  in  its  single  transfer  aspecff  it 


transfer  without  a  hitch,  double  trans¬ 
fer  will  cause  him  no  trouble,  because 
practically  it  only  means  a  duplication 
of  work.  The  print  is  first  transferred 
to  some  temporary  support,  and  then 
re-transferred  to  its  final  resting-place. 
The  details  of  the  process  are  given  at 
length  below  : — 

The  following  materials  are  needed 
in  addition  to  those  required  for  single 
transfer.  Some  squares  of  pot  opal  a 
size  larger  than  the  size  of  the  prints 
you  are  making.  For  half-plate  7  by 
5  will  do,  for  quarter-plate  5  by  4,  or 
better  still,  6J  by  4f.  These  are  for 
the  temporary  support ;  the  matt  side 
is  used,  and  gives  a  fine  dead  surface 
to  the  prints.  Also  a  small  quantity 
of  enamel  collodion,  and  finally  some 
French  chalk. 


is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  rapid 
of  all  processes,  requiring  neither 
fixing  bath,  nor  toning  bath,  nor  any 
solutions  at  all ;  but  merely  hot  water, 
a  commodity  obtainable  almost  every¬ 
where.  A  small  number  venture  to 
go  as  far  as  single  transfer,  but  when 
they  have  negatives  unsuited  for  re¬ 
versal  they  print  them  by  some  other 
process.  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
easier  way  would  be  to  make  a  reversed 
negative,  but  in  practice  unless  a  large 
number  of  prints  are  required  from  the 
one  negative,  the  double  transfer  me¬ 
thod  comes  in  much  simpler,  and 
really  only  reasonable  care  is  required 
to  perform  the  manipulations  success¬ 
fully.  If  a  man  can  work  the  single 
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The  first  operation  is  to  well  wash 
the  opal,  and  after  washing,  dry  it 
thoroughly  and  rub  over  with  the 
French  chalk  to  ensure  perfect  cleanli¬ 
ness.  It  is  desirable  to  use  a  silk 
duster  to  wipe  off  the  chalk.  Then 
taking  the  enamel  collodion,  flow  over 
each  opal  successively  just  as  you 
would  do  if  varnishing.  Lean  them  up 
to  dry,  and  they  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
minutes.  Now  take  one  of  the  opals, 
and  place  it  matt  surface  upwards  in  a 
deep  dish,  and  with  it  the  carbon  print. 
When  the  print  is  well  soaked,  and 
immediately  it  begins  to  curl  back¬ 
wards,  draw  it  on  to  the  opal,  and 
letting  the  surplus  water  run  off,  cover 
with  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  and 
squeegee  gently  down.  Place  between 
dry  blotting  paper  with  a  book  or 
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some  other  object  on  the  top.  After 
five  minutes  or  so  development  may 
be  started,  and  the  print  will  appear 
in  all  its  clearness  on  the  opal.  When 
the  opal  plates  bearing  the  prints  are 
dry,  take  one  of  them  and  immerse  it 
in  cold  water,  place  a  sheet  of  final 
support  in  hot  water  until  its  surface 
becomes  tacky,  then  remove  to  the 
cold  water,  and  pressing  close  to 
the  print  raise  from  the  water,  and 
squeegee  down  as  before,  putting  the 
plates  under  slight  pressure  for  a  few 
minutes.  They  may  then  be  reared 
up  to  dry.  When  dry  the  prints  will 
come  away  with  the  paper  of  their 


own  accord,  or  if  not,  a  very  slight 
release  with  a  knife  at  one  edge  will 
cause  them  to  strip. 

These  are  the  necessary  operations 
in  brief.  It  may  be  well  to  issue  one 
or  two  cautions.  When  coating  the 
opals  with  collodion,  balance  the  plate 
on  the  points  of  the  fingers,  and  do 
not  hold  between  finger  and  thumb,  as 
any  interference  with  the  collodion  on 
the  edges  may  encroach  on  the  area  to 
be  occupied  by  the  print,  and  prevent 
its  ultimate  stripping.  Do  not  attempt 
to  accomplish  the  final  stripping  be¬ 
fore  the  prints  are  perfectly  dry. 


©nr  H>ri3es. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Seaside  Amusements  Competition. — 

The  prize  is  awarded  to  J.  W.  Stancliffe,  20, 
Bridge  End,  Leeds  Bridge,  Leeds,  and  certi¬ 
ficates  to  Harry  Riley,  Vale  House,  Turton, 
Bolton,  Lancs.,  and  Geo.  Pattison,  Postal 
Telegraphs,  Dumfries.  The  competition  has 
not  produced  anything  specially  striking — nay, 
pictures  which  convey  even  but  faint  ideas  of 
the  glories  to  be  found  down  by  the  sea 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  We 
expected  to  behold  the  presentments  of  dozens 
of  hilarious  trippers,  we  thought  that  paddling 
youngsters,  niggers  and  mysterious  musicians 
would  be  as  plentiful  as  sand.  We  have  had 
a  sudden  awakening  and  a  disappointment. 
Where  is  our  friend  Punch,  where  Mr.  John- 
sing  and  the  rest  ?  Are  these  gentlemen  be¬ 
coming  vara  avis,  things  as  extinct  as  the 
Dodo  and  the  Great  Auk  !  It  seems  so,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  paucity  of  entries  for  our 
present  contest.  Perhaps,  however,  there  is 
another  factor  which  may  have  a  good  deal  to 


Branch  of  a  Tree  Competition.  Certificate. 
H.  C.  Leat,  Totterdown. 


do  with  the  case.  Many  cameras  went  to  the 
seaside  with  endless  rolls  of  films,  but,  alas, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  negatives  returned. 
Most  amateurs  have  no  conception  as  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  they  overexpose  when 
they  are  at  home,  and  so  it  happens  that  their 
pictures  by  the  ocean  are  hopelessly  ghostly 
and  bodiless.  This  occurs  even  with  a 
hand  camera,  for  on  a  bright  day  on  the  coast 
an  exposure  of  one  twentieth  of  a  second  with 
// 16  is  a  great  deal  too  much.  Hence  it  comes 
about  that  those  who  have  vowed  to  secure 
the  prize  in  this  contest  and  who  set  forth 
valiantly  intent  upon  conquering,  have  re¬ 
turned  sadder  and  wiser,  with  their  banners 
trailing  in  the  dust.  The  prize  picture  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  good — here  a  seaside  amusement  is 
shown  in  full  swing,  and  the  certificate  winners 
all  turn  out  satisfactory  work,  but,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say  it,  the  rest  of  the  contributions 
are  simply  nowhere.  Technical  blemishes  of 
a  most  pronounced  type  of  course  mitigate 
against  the  success  of  even  a  well-chosen  view, 
and  technical  blemishes  in  hurried  snap-shots 
are  fatal.  The  overexposure  demon  is  too 
apparent  even  in  a  number  of  the  entries 
which  have  not  been  entirely  demolished  by 
him  and  the  only  prints  which  are  really 
passable  come  from  A.  Blain,  R.P.C.,  Nipper, 
Photogramew,  G.  Jamieson,  Whiskers,  A.E.B., 
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Golen,  Fluff,  Tolly  Ge-gee,  Marie  Hopeful, 
Momlas,  Mary,  and  Basset  Lowke. 

I'lie  Branch  of  a  Tree  Competition. 

The  prize  is  awarded  to  H.  Verrey,  The 
Warren,  Oxshott,  and  certificates  to  T. 
Stratton,  Church  of  England  Soldiers’ 
Institute,  Pirbright  Camp,  Woking,  and 
H.  C.  Leat,  2,  Richmond  Street,  Totter- 
down,  Bristol.  Some  very  passable  photo¬ 
graphs  have  accrued  from  the  efforts  made  by 
our  readers  to  portray  branches  of  trees  in  full 
leaf.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  reproductions 
the  certificate  winners  run  the  prize  holder 
very  close  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  had 
much  difficulty  in  determining  which  print  of 
the  three  was  worthy  of  the  highest  honour. 
Many  of  the  other  entries  although  not 
approaching  in  excellence  those  in  the  first 
set,  were  very  good  indeed,  but  others  were 
not  so  satisfactory,  instance  those  who  like 
Heath  had  their  backgrounds  too  near  their 
leaves  and  consequently  produced  a  stuck-on 
effect  g,  Queen  Street,  Mayfair,  was  one  of 
those  on  the  other  hand  who  preferred  to  take 
her  branch  in  its  wild  state,  but  as  unfortun¬ 
ately  no  particular  bough  stood  out  from  its 
fellows  in  a  striking  manner,  the  result  is 
merely  the  presentment  of  the  side  of  a  tree. 
Some  of  the  competitors,  too,  gave  a  little 
underexposure  and  used  a  strong  developer, 
and  as  a  consequence  their  productions  are 
hard  and  lacking  in  pleasing  half-tone,  still 
the  work  all  round  is  well  up  to  the  average, 
and  amongst  the  photographs  specially  worthy 
of  mention  are  those  by  Fluff,  Sturgeon,  Mrs. 
Dumas,  Don  Hugo,  H.  C.  W.,  and  Big  Ben. 

Choice  of  a  Subject  Competition. — 

Photographers  have  now  pretty  well  realized 
that  in  order  to  reach  a  fair  amount  of  success, 
they  must  devote  themselves  to  a  definite 
sphere  of  action.  Subjects  have  been  broadly 
classed  under  such  divisions  as  landscape, 
seascape,  architectural,  figures,  portraiture, 
etc.,  but  these  great  divisions  can  be  subdivided 
enormously.  Take  for  instance  the  landscape 
class.  What  an  enormous  variety  of  things 
the  word  covers  up.  One  might  go  in  for  the 
scenery  of  rivers,  of  mountain,  or  forests,  and 
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under  each  of  those  subdivisions  there  are 
innumerable  ways  open  to  us.  What  we  want 
in  this  competition  is  to  get  as  many  suggestions 
as  possible  for  different  pictures  and  series  of 
pictures,  especially  the  latter.  As  a  type  for 
a  series  we  have  already  in  an  article  in  the 
February  issue  suggested  different  phases  in 
river  life.  We  offer  a  prize  then,  consisting 
of  books  to  the  value  of  one  guinea  selected 
from  the  list  of  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  to  the  competitor  who  sends  in  the  best 
suggestions  for  pictures,  or  series  of  pictures. 
We  want  more  than  mere  titles,  and  half  a 
dozen  really  good  and  original  suggestions 
will  count  as  of  greater  value  than  a  hundred 
hackneyed  titles.  The  competition  closes 
November  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
September  number. 

Photograph  of  Shadows. —We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photograph  in 
which  shadows  play  a  principal  part.  It 
often  happens  that  in  a  composition  the  deep 
darks  make  the  picture,  and  artists  are  well 
aware  of  the  pictorial  effect  to  be  got  by  long 
shadows  either  in  landscape  or  figure  work. 
As  photography  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
shadows,  we  feel  certain  that  something 
effective  ought  to  result  when  a  deliberate 
attempt  is  made  to  portray  them.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  shadows,  the  long  ones  caused 
by  the  trees  when  the  sun  is  sinking,  and 
others  which  fall  from  human  figures  upon 
receptive  surfaces.  We  do  not  suggest  anything, 
however,  but  leave  the  matter  purely  with  our 
competitors,  who  may  deal  with  the  business 
just  as  they  wish.  The  coupon  was  given  in 
the  September  number.  Competition  closes 
November  25th. 

Post- Card  Competition. — A  prize  of  5s. 
is  offered  for  the  best  post-card  saying  what 
photographic  subjects  please  you  most,  and 
why.  Replies  must  be  written  on  a  post-card, 
and  must  not  exceed  100  words.  The  coupon 
was  given  in  the  October  number.  Competi¬ 
tion  closes  December  25th. 

Cienei  al  Competition.  —Closes  December 
25th.  Prize  1 2s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from 
the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Hum¬ 
phries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph 
of  any  subject.  The  coupon  was  given  in 
the  October  number. 

Bridge  Competition .  -Bridges  appeal 
very  strongly  to  junior  photographers.  Poetry 
and  tradition  have  attached  many  romantic 
episodes  to  them,  and  that  is  why  perhaps  so 
many  amateurs  fancy  subjects  of  this  character. 

We  are  sorry  to  say, 
however,  that  not  one 
in  a  hundred  of  the 
photographs  of 
bridges  which  we  see 
are  at  all  pleasing  for 
the  artistic  eye  to  gaze 
upon.  Some  bridges 
of  course  are  too  stiff 
to  make  anything  of, 
but  the  majority  are 
quite  capable  of 
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forming  part  of  a  picture  if  properly  treated. 
The  great  secret  of  composition  in  this  case  is 
that  the  more  plain  and  artificial  looking  the 
bridge  is,  the  more  subordinate  it  should  be  to 
the  other  objects  in  the  scene.  We  offer  a  prize 
of  books  to  the  value  of  12s.  6d.  selected  from 
the  list  of  Percy  Lund,  Humphries,  &  Co.,  Ltd. , 
This  competition  closes  January  25th.  The 
coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 

Family  Group  Competition. — As  in 

past  years  we  offer  a  prize  of  £1  for  the  best 
family  group.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us 


that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  a  really 
good  group  on  either  Christmas  or  New  Year’s 
Day,  because,  as  a  rule,  families  have  so  much 
to  occupy  them  on  those  two  occasions.  In 
consequence  of  this  we  have  decided  to  allow 
the  photograph  to  be  taken  any  time  between 
Christmas  Eve  and  New  Year's  Day,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  the  family  as  taken  had 
assembled  together  on  either  or  both  of  those 
occasions.  Competition  closes  January  25th. 
The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 
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General  Competition.  -  Closes  January 
25th.  Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from 
the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Hum¬ 
phries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph 
of  any  subjedt.  Coupon  is  given  in  this 
number. 

Post=Card  Competition, — A  prize  of  5s. 
is  offered  for  the  best  answer  to  the  following 
questions.  “Given  a  week,  where  would  you 
go,  and  what  photographs  would  you  take?” 
Replies  must  be  written  on  a  post-card,  and 
must  not  exceed  100  words.  Competition 
closes  February  25th.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  December  number. 

The  Most  Pictorial  Photograph  of  a 
Church. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the 
most  pictorial  rendering  of  a  church  exterior. 
Most  amateurs  when  they  photograph  ecclesi¬ 
astical  buildings  take  them  full  on,  and  pay 
more  attention  to  seeing  that  the  spire  does 
not  lean  rather  than  to  the  general  pictorial 
ensemble.  We  want  to  see  now  how  a  church 
will  work  in  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  and 
what  capital  can  be  made  from  it.  Its 
surroundings  can  be  included,  clouds  may  be 
printed  in,  and  in  fact  every  possible  means  to 
a  pictorial  end  adopted.  Competition  closes 
February  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in 
the  December  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  ii  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de- plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name  and 
address  must  be  givt  n,  which,  however,  will  not  be 
published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding 
competition. 

Tne  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


©nr  Xaboraton?. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

Negative  Varnish.  —  Sandarac,  4  ozs. ; 
alcohol,  24  ozs. ;  oil  of  lavender,  3  ozs. ;  chloro¬ 
form,  5  drams. 

Retouching  Medium. — Sandarac,  1  oz.  ; 
castor  oil,  80  grains  ;  alcohol,  6  ozs.  First 
dissolve  the  sandarac  in  the  alcohol  and  then 
add  the  oil. 

Ground  Glass  Varnish.  —  Sandarac,  90 
grains  ;  mastic,  20  grains  ;  ether,  2  ozs.  ;  ben¬ 
zole,  $  to  ij  ozs.  ;  the  proportion  of  the 
benzole  added  determines  the  degree  of  matt 
surface  obtained. 
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To  Print  From  a  Cracked  Negative. — 
Place  the  printing  frame  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  and  narrow  box,  the  sides  of  which  can 
be  made  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  by 
blackening.  Lay  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  over 
the  frame. 

« 

Black  Varnish. — A  tolerably  thin  solution 
of  sandarac  in  alcohol,  mixed  with  fine  lamp 
black,  dries  without  gloss  and  becomes  hard 
without  becoming  brittle  and  may  be  applied 
with  a  fine  brush  upon  any  substance.  To 
make  varnish  adhere  to  metal,  add  j-jfo  per 
cent,  of  boracic  acid  to  the  varnish. 

Sepia  Toning  Bath  for  Bromide  Prints. 


Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  io  ozs. 

Ground  alum  .  i  oz. 

Boiling  water .  70  ozs. 

Dissolve  the  hypo  in  the  water  first,  then  add 
the  alum  slowly.  When  all  is  dissolved  the 
solution  should  be  milk-white.  This  solution 


should  not  be  filtered.  It  works  better  as  it 
becomes  a  little  old.  It  may  be  strengthened 
from  time  to  time  with  a  little  fresh  solution. 
Never  throw  the  bath  away  entirely,  but  re¬ 
plenish  in  the  manner  stated.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  by  keeping  the  bath  hot,  or  as 
warm  as  the  emulsion  will  stand  ;  say  no  to 
120  degrees  Fahr.  In  this  bath  bromide  prints 
will  tone  in  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Until 
the  bath  has  been  used  several  times  it  may 
be  inclined  to  bleach  the  prints  a  little,  but  as 
it  grows  old  this  tendency  will  disappear. 
The  prints  should  be  fixed,  then  immersed  in 
a  cold  toning  bath,  and  then  transferred  to  the 
hot  bath.  After  toning,  rinse  in  a  tepid  solu¬ 
tion  of 

Water  .  70  ozs. 

Alum .  2  ozs. 

Then  wash  thoroughly.  The  object  of  putting 
the  print  in  a  cold  toning  bath  first  is  to 
harden  the  gelatine  before  putting  in  the  hot 
bath.  Plain  alum  solution  will  not  answer 
as  well,  because  transferring  the  prints  from  it 
will  overcharge  the  hot  bath  with  alum.  The 
object  of  the  final  alum  bath  is  to  prevent 
blisters,  and  it  need  not  be  used  unless  they 
occur. 

Home-Made  Developing  Trays. — Cut  out 
four  pieces  of  wood  and  nail  together  to  form 
the  sides  of  tray  ;  also  cut  a  piece  of  wood  to 
form  the  bottom,  which  should  not  yet  be 
nailed  on.  Melt  together,  in  an  iron  ladle,  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  gutta-percha,  resin 
and  pitch  ;  allow  to  solidify,  and  then  break 
up  into  small  pieces.  Heat  a  short  length  of 
iron  rod  in  the  fire  till  nearly  red  hot.  The 
wood  is.  coated  by  holding  it  in  a  horizontal 
position,  placing  a  few  bits  of  the  cement  in 
the  centre,  and  melting  by  means  of  the  hot 
iron,  which  also  serves  to  spread  it  over  the 


surface  and  fill  np  the  corners.  The  bottom 
having  been  coated,  should  now  be  nailed  on, 
the  joint  being  coated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  sides.  Give  the  outside  a  coat  of  varnish. 
Trays  made  as  above  are  acid  proof,  light  and 
practically  unbreakable,  and  the  employment 
of  the  hot  iron  renders  coating  the  wood  a 
very  easy  operation. 


©nr  Show  IRoom. 

The  Eastman  Co.,  Ltd.,  inform  us  that  they 
are  putting  on  the  market  another  camera 
which  they  call  the  No.  4  Special  Bullet  Kodak. 
The  camera,  like  the  other  Bullets,  is  adapted 
to  either  glass  plates  or  roll  films,  but  its  most 
novel  feature  lies  in  the  fadt  that  the  film  is  in 
a  detachable  daylight  loading  roll  holder, 
which  is  easily  interchangeable  with  the  plate 
holder.  This  arrangement  is,  of  course,  a 
great  improvement,  for  it  admits  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  film  at  any  point,  and  also  enables 


the  ground  glass  to  be  used  for  focussing.  As 
the  No.  4  Special  Bullet  has  a  good  quality 
rectilinear  lens,  an  iris  diaphragm  and  a  triple 
adtion  shutter,  and  is  provided  with  focussing 
scale  and  view  finders,  and  sockets  for  tripod 
screws,  etc.,  it  ought  really  to  be  a  most  useful 
all-round  instrument,  and  for  everyday  work  of 
much  more  utility  than  the  kind  which  is 
merely  “  boxed-in  ”  and  can  be  only  used  for 
ordinary  snap-shooting. 

The  approach  of  Christmas  will  turn  the 
photographer's  attention  to  Christmas  card 
mounts.  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  an  uncommonly  cheap 
packet  containing  a  splendid  assortment,  the 
value  of  which  has  hitherto  been  half-a-crown, 
and  is  now  offered  retail  at  one  shilling. 
Dealers  should  make  early  application,  as  the 
stock  is  only  limited  and  will  not  be  repeated. 

From  a  circular  supplied  us  by  Mr.  j. 
Pumphrey,  of  Birmingham,  we  find  that  this 
gentleman  has  put  on  the  market  what  appears 
to  be  a  really  useful  bit  of  apparatus  to  enable 
roll  films  to  be  developed  with  ease.  This  is  a 
sort  of  frame  through  which  the  film  can  be 
slipped  for  immersion.  It  has  a  convenient 
handle  which  can  be  used  to  hold  up  the  frame 
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in  order  to  view  the  negative  during  the 
process  of  development,  and  consequently 
stained  fingers  are  at  a  discount.  One,  two, 
or  three  films  may  be  cut  off  the  roll  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  pictures,  while  two  3J  by  4J 
negatives  can  be  dealt  with  at  a  time.  Mr. 
Pumphrey  has  also  an  adjustable  washing  and 
draining  rack  which  seems  to  be  of  a  useful 
charafter. 


©ur  C^dopaetna. 

In  this  modest  compilation  we  make  no  pretence  of 
completeness.  We  have  simply  selefted  those  terms 
for  explanation  which  are  in  frequent  occurrence  during 
the  operations  of  the  amateur  photographer.  Our 
definitions  or  explanatory  remarks  are  necessarily  brief, 
nevertheless  we  venture  to  hope  they  will  be  found  clear 
and  comprehensible,  and  enable  the  photographer, 
especially  the  novice  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding 
of  the  operations  he  has  to  perform,  and  the  substances 
and  instruments  he  is  called  upon  to  use,  Our  Cyclopcerfia 
will  be  continued  from  month  to  month  until  all  the 
more  frequently  employed  terms  have  been  dealt  with. 

Cinematograph. —An  instrument  for  show¬ 
ing,  in  conjunction  with  the  optical  lantern,  a 
series  of  successive  images  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  the  effect  of  motion  upon  the 
eye.  A  cinematograph  camera  is  designed  for 
taking  a  series  of  instantaneous  photographs 
successively  upon  a  narrow  roll  of  film. 

Citric  Acid. — (C6  H8  O7  x  H2  O)  an  acid 
derived  from  fruits.  It  forms  colourless 
crystals  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Used 
for  acidulating  alkaline  or  neutral  solutions; 
for  a  restrainer  in  development:  for  clearing 
after  development  of  bromide  paper,  and  also 
on  account  of  its  preservative  action,  in  the 
manufacture  of  sensitized  albumen  paper. 

Clearing  Solution. — Employed  to  remove 
the  stains  of  development  from  either  nega¬ 
tives  or  developed  prints,  especially  lantern 
slides  and  bromide  paper.  The  usual  formula 
is  as  follows: — Alum,  2  oz.  ;  citric  acid,  1  oz.; 
water,  20  oz. 

Cloud  Negatives. — Since  in  an  ordinary 
negative  clouds  are  rarely  present,  because  of 
the  greater  density  of  the  sky  portion,  it  is 
necessary  to  put  them  into  a  photograph  by 
double  printing,  for  which  purpose  a  cloud 
negative  is  used.  Cloud  negatives  are  made 
by  very  short  exposures.  Full  instructions  for 
making  and  using  cloud  negatives  will  be 
found  in  The  Junior  Photographer  for  January, 
1898. 

Collodio  -  chloride  Paper  —  Sensitive 
paper,  coated  with  an  emulsion  of  silver 
chloride  and  collodion.  Sometimes  called 
aristotype  paper. 

Collodion. — A  colourless  fluid  prepared  by 
dissolving  gun  cotton  in  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol.  On  evaporation  collodion  leaves 
behind  a  tough  film.  This  property  is  made 
use  of  in  photography  by  employing  collodion 
as  a  vehicle  for  holding  the  sensitive  silver 
salts.  Until  the  invention  of  the  dry  plate  the 
wet  collodion  process  was  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  for  negative  making.  This  process  is 
still  employed  in  photo-mechanical  engraving 
and  other  special  purposes.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  collodion  in  general  use — plain  collo¬ 
dion  employed  in  the  wet  plate  process; 


enamel  collodion,  for  enamelling  prints,  and 
preparing  a  temporary  support  in  carbon 
printing. 

Collotype. — A  photo-mechanical  printing 
process,  allied  to  lithography.  When  a  film 
of  gelatine  treated  with  potassium  bichromate 
is  exposed  to  light  behind  a  negative,  it  can, 
when  washed  and  dried,  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lithographic  stone — 
inked  with  greasy  ink — which  adheres  to 
those  parts  acted  upon  by  the  light,  and 
printed  from  in  a  press. 

Colour  Screen. — A  piece  of  glass  coloured 
to  a  special  tint  for  the  ^purpose  of  using  in  the 
camera,  in  connection  with  orthochromatic 
plates,  in  order  to  secure  correct  tone  values  of 
coloured  objects. 

Condenser. — A  thick  convex  lens  employed 
in  connection  with  the  enlarging  lantern,  for 
gathering  the  rays  of  light  together  and  con¬ 
centrating  them  at  a  point  in  the  lens  which 
projects  the  image. 

Conjugate  Foci. — The  near  focus  and  the 
distant  focus  of  a  lens  are  termed  conjugate 
foci.  For  further  information  on  this  point, 
see  Focus. 


Copying. — Term  applied  to  the  copying  of 
drawings,  prints  or  photographs  by  the 
camera.  Any  ordinary  bellows  camera  may 
be  used  for  copying,  though  one  of  long  focus 
is  desirable,  but  the  lens  should  be  a  recti¬ 
linear  one,  as  single  lenses  distort  straight 
lines. 

Copyright. — Photographs  may  be  copy¬ 
righted  in  Great  Britain  by  registration  at 
Stationers’  Hall  on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

Curvature  of  Field. — The  marginal  rays 
of  a  lens  are  more  refracted  than  those  at  the 
centre,  which  produces  on  the  flat  screen  or 
plate  an  image  sharp  in  the  centre,  but  more 
or  less  blurred  at  the  margin.  This  defect  is 
termed  curvature  of  field.  It  is  avoided  to 
some  extent  by  combining  different  lenses, 
and  also  by  using  a  stop.  The  defect  is 
greater  with  lenses  of  short  focus  than  with 
those  of  long  focus. 

Daguerreotype.  —  A  process,  named  after 
its  discoverer,  Daguerre,  of  producing  a  latent 
image  in  the  camera  upon  an  extremely  thin 
film  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  which  is 
afterwards  developed  or  made  visible  by 
means  of  the  vapour  of  mercury.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  no  longer  employed  commercially. 

Dark-Room. — The  room,  lighted  only  by 
non-actinic  light  (red  or  yellow)  in  which 
negatives  are  developed,  or  other  sensitive 
media  prepared  and  treated. 


Seaside  Amusements  Com;  etition.  Certificate. 
Harry  Riley  The  camels  are  coming.  Turton. 
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©in  Critical  Column. 

A  NEW  REGULATION. 

In  th is  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column’’  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 


he  goes  in  for.  Poo-Bah  is  apparently  utili¬ 
tarian,  he  fiddles,  lie  does  joiner  work,  he 
takes  interest  in  art,  he  is  a  photographer,  he 
cycles,  he  is  a  literary  man  and  a  smoker.  He 
tells  us  all  this  at  a  glance  in  his  photograph, 
and  this  idea  of  picture  explanation  appears  so 
good  to  us,  that  we  have  decided  at  a  very  near 
date  to  open  a  competition  wherein  our  readers 
may  be  able  to  explain  their  tastes  and  in¬ 
clinations  by  means  of  photographs.  With 
regard  to  the  present  example,  the  only  sugges¬ 
tion  we  can  make  is  that  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  more  off  the  bottom  would  have 
effected  a  slight  improvement.  The  tech¬ 
nique  is  above  suspicion,  however,  and  the 
composition  leaves  practically  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Jupiter. — The  place  is  somewhat  stiff  and 
hardly  the  sort  of  spot  an  artist  would  choose 
to  make  a  painting  from,  unless  as  a  setting  to 
some  models.  You  ought  to  print  in  skies. 


appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.” 

Poo-Bah.  —  Occasionally  something  very 
original  and  very  praiseworthy  turns  up  for 
criticism,  and  this  month  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  production  which  Poo-Bah 
submits  us.  Not  only  is  the  technique  good, 
but  the  idea  is  capital.  It  is  said  that  a  man 
is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps,  and 
similarly  it  is  easy  to  define  his  character 
from  the  books  he  reads,  and  the  amusements 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Poo-Bah  ! 


A.  H.  S  - -This  little  effort  would  be  very 
pretty  indeed  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  some  sort  of  a  veil  over  the 
shadows.  A  shorter  exposure  should  have 
been  given,  and  the  girl’s  head  moved  more  to 
the  left,  so  that  her  profile  would  come  against 
the  dark  window  sash.  The  best  way  to  treat 
the  present  print  is  to  cut  exactly  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  off  the  left,  and  a  little  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  bottom. 

Walter  Holway  (Natal).  —  Suffers  from 
hardness  due,  we  should  say,  to  overdevelop¬ 
ment  with  a  developer  which  inclines  to  the 
production  of  contrasty  negatives. 

Snip-snap-shot. — The  lady  looks  rather  as 
if  she  had  fallen  down,  and  if  you  had  given 
her  something  to  read  you  would  have  got  a 
better  result,  we  feel  certain.  Technically  you 
are  quite  on  right  lines. 
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O.  Mimosa  San. — Only  moderate.  You 
must  recollect  that  no  matter  how  pretty  a 
cottage  is,  when  it  has  a  railing  in  front  of  it, 
it  presents  considerable  difficulty  to  the  artistic 
photographer. 

H.  L.  S. — Overexposed.  You  selected  your 
position  well,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  fairly 
good  foreground,  but  the  whole  at  present  is 
too  flat  to  be  of  any  value. 

Shamrock. — This  is  a  nice  churchyard,  but 
you  overexposed  it,  or  perhaps  overdeveloped, 
and  you  did  not  select  a  time  when  the 
lighting  was  very  pictorial. 

Pirate.  —  “Calm  of  Evening”  is  very 
charming,  almost  worth  enlarging.  “The 
Refresher”  is  a  wee  bit  silly. 

DiLKbsHA.— rThe  lighting  is  good  here,  but 
the  road  was  too  plain  and  uninteresting  to  be 
worth  an  exposure.  For  a  first  attempt, 
however,  you  have  succeeded  very  well. 

Scientist.  —  Too 
little  foreground.  You 
could  have  done  with¬ 
out  a  great  deal  of  that 
roof,  and  you  could 
have  also  done  with 
less  exposure.  The 
man  should  have  been 
attending  to  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  have  got  on 
with  his  shoeing  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  watch¬ 
ing  the  photographer. 

W.  H.  M.  C.— The 
bridge  ought  to  have 
been  a  little  more 
central,  and  it  is  a 
little  too  stiff  to  give 
anything  really  art¬ 
istic. 

Amateur.  —  Fairly 
well  taken,  but  the 
material  at  your  dis¬ 
posal  was  somewhat 
stiff  and  formal,  and 
hardly  worth  wasting 
your  time  over. 

Red  Hussar. — (i)  Nice,  sharp,  and  well- 
lighted.  Cut  a  good  half-inch  off  the  top  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  bottom  All  the 
surroundings  are  unnecessary.  (2)  This  is 
technically  very  good,  but  you  still  insist 
upon  P.O.P.,  and  your  round-cornered  mask 
is  an  abomination,  especially  as  its  outer  lines 
are  not  level  with  the  sea.  The  clouds  are 
moderately  good,  but  there  is  too  much  rocky 
foreground.  Trim  exactly  half  an  inch  off  the 
bottom,  and  very  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  off  the  top,  then  the  result  when  enlarged 
will  be  fairly  satisfactory. 

Conquesco. — The  lighting  is  good  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  depth  or  body 
about  your  print.  We  feel  certain  you  have 
overexposed. 

M.  D.  B.  J. — You  should  have  lowered  the 
camera  legs,  and  brought  yourself  more  on  a 
level  with  the  lady,  you  would  then  have  done 
away  with  some  of  the  disagreeable  background . 
You  have  overexposed  too,  and  the  lighting  is 
not  very  striking. 


Rikki-tikki-tavi.  —  This  month  ambitious 
genre  studies  are  quite  the  vogue  in  the 
Critical  Column.  Here  is  another  picture 
very  similar  to  that  by  Davy  Garrick,  but 
not  quite  so  well  carried  out,  because  the 
technique  is  hardly  as  good,  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  just  a  tiny  bit  lacking.  Still  we  commend 
the  artist  because  she  has  really  tried  to 
produce  something  out  of  the  common,  and 
only  failed  very  narrowly  indeed.  She  went 
wrong  on  one  or  two  points.  In  the  first 
place  the  woman's  expression  is  not  at  all 
nice,  her  teeth  show  too  much,  and  she  is  not 
taking  that  interest  in  the  child  which  one 
would  expect  of  a  mother.  Then,  although 
suppression  of  detail  is  desirable,  just  a  tiny 
bit  more  definition  towards  the  top  of  the 
print  would  be  acceptable.  The  greatest 
fault,  however,  lies  with  the  out-of-focusness 
of  the  figures,  while  the  arrangements  in  the 
distance  are  quite  sharp,  noticeably  the  top 


of  the  dresser.  Rikki-tikki-tavi,  however,  has 
got  a  good  notion  of  what  to  do,  and  if  she 
takes  more  pains  next  time,  making  her  mother 
a  little  more  caressing,  and  infusing  a  trifle 
more  lighting  into  the  top  portions  of  her 
composition,  she  will  have  something  really 
worth  looking  at. 

A  Bluebottle. — Nice,  bright  little  picture. 
You  ought,  however,  to  print  in  clouds. 

Afghan. — Very  well  taken  indeed.  You 
ought,  however,  to  print  in  a  good  sky. 

Worried. — You  were  a  little  too  near  the 
child  and  you  certainly  overexpose.  You  also 
had  your  camera  too  high  up.  The  lens  should 
have  been  more  on  a  level  with  the  youngster. 

Nil  Desperandum. — Do  not  see  why  you 
took  this  photograph  at  all.  It  is  certainly 
not  a  bit  interesting  as  a  snap,  and  you  could 
have  got  the  house  itself  from  a  much  better 
position,  had  you  tried.  Technically  all  right. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Rikki-Tikki-Tavi. 


Davy  Garrick. — Many  amateurs  are  apt  to 
exclaim  when  one  asks  why  they  do  not  go  in 
for  interior  figure  studies,  "Oh",  I  have  not  a 
studio,  and  consequently  cannot  get  the  proper 
light  effect."  That  this  is  all  nonsense  we 
think  the  reproduction  will  show.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  the  school  which  the  Christmas 
numbers  of  The  Graphic  have  made  so  popular, 
the  "kiss-mammy  school"  the  Daily  Telegraph 
called  it,  because  the  models  are  mostly 
children,  cats,  puppies,  etc.  The  kiss-mammy 
school,  however,  offers  to  photographers  a 
considerable  field,  because,  happily,  youngsters 
are  plentiful,  and  so  are  kittens  and  puppies, 
and  a  careful  combination  of  these,  if  it  does 
not  result  in  something  grand,  rarely  fails  to 
be  pleasing.  But  with  regard  to  the  studio, 
no  studio  was  employed,  just  an  ordinary  room 
with  a  fair-sized  window,  and,  Eureka!  a 
picture  has  resulted.  There  can  be  no  doubt 


You  see,  the  heads  of  all  the  models  are  on  a 
line  practically  with  the  pier,  and  the  straight 
roof  of  the  shed  with  nothing  to  break  it  is  a 
decided  eyesore.  You  should  have  moved 
your  camera  towards  the  lighthouse  a  good 
inch,  and  included  more  sea  and  less  of  the 
fish  market. 

Buencuerpo. — Not  bad,  seeing  what  instru¬ 
ment  you  use. 

Frank. — Nice  tonality,  but  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  trees  were  blowing  about,  for  their  leaves 
are  shapeless  masses. 

Roxskytff. — The  lad  is  too  low  down  on 
the  plate.  The  exposing  part  of  the  business 
is  apparently  all  right,  but  the  first  defect  is 
fatal.  Why  not  try  vignetting,  using  a  larger 
printing  frame  with  a  piece  of  plain  glass  in  it, 
and  having  the  finished  result  with  more  paper 
towards  the  bottom  ? 


that  the  heavy  massing  of  the  shadows  and 
the  brilliant  light  about  the  little  boy  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  pleasure  one  feels 
when  viewing  this  production  ;  and  had  an 
ordinary  studio  lighting  been  employed,  with 
an  ordinary  studio  background,  nothing  of 
great  interest  would  have  resulted,  even  had 
the  models  been  posed  as  they  are  at  present. 
We  congratulate  Davy  Garrick  on  his  success, 
and  trust  he  will  go  on  and  prosper.  We 
should  like  to  suggest  that  if  he  could  rub 
down  the  white  basin  and  the  pitcher,  and  so 
get  a  little  more  detail  into  them,  he  would 
effect  an  improvement.  The  whole,  however, 
is  so  pretty  and  so  reminiscent  of  a  really  good 
coloured  Christmas  supplement,  that  we 
cannot  grumble  at  it  from  any  point  of  view. 
(2)  Not  nearly  as  effective  as  your  interior. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Davy  Garrick. 


Castor  Cliffe.— Fairly  natural,  but  it 
would  have  looked  better  the  other  way  up  on 
the  plate,  and  just  a  tmy  little  more  detail 
about  the  legs  would  have  effected  an  improve¬ 
ment.  The  lighting  is  somewhat  "all  round.” 
This  is  the  fault  undoubtedly  of  the  studio, 
and  if  you  had  used  an  ordinary  room  such  as 
Davy  Garrick  employed,  you  would  no  doubt 
have  got  a  more  pictorial  effect.  Studios 
unless  very  carefully  handled  are  frauds  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view. 

W.  H.  A. — Suffers  from  halation  about  the 
white  apron,  and  the  floral  wall  paper  is  a  bit 
distracting.  About  half  the  exposure  would 
have  served,  we  fancy. 

Poperose. — Not  a  really  bad  place,  but  the 
out-of-focus  pose  in  the  foreground  is  unsatis¬ 
factory.  This  is  the  sort  of  spot  to  make 
genre  studies  in.  Why  did  you  not  try? 
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Hadzor  Water. — Contrast  this  view  with 
the  picture  by  Davy  Garrick.  Could  the 
power  of  photography  to  render  truthfully  and 
untruthfully  be  better  demonstrated.  Many  of 
the  ordinary  members  of  photographic  societies 


would  call  this  example  crisp,  chippy,  snappy, 
etc.,  if  it  were  handed  round  to  them  on  a 
club  night,  and  yet  could  anything  be  more 
unnatural  or  unreal  than  this  atmospherical 
rendering  of  a  pond  which  followers  of  the 
marshy  school  of  photography  would  have 
made  full  of  poetical  suggestiveness  ?  Here 
we  have  a  good  foreground  of  rushes  and  lily 
leaves,  and  some  nice  stagnant  water  (remem¬ 
ber  we  are  speaking  as  photographers,  not  as 
consumers).  What  results  from  this  fortuitous 
combination  of  pictorial  elements  ? 
Nothing  but  a  co-mingled  mass  of 
high-lights  and  deep  darks  with  no  real 
contrast  in  them,  and  with  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  atmosphere  showing. 
Hadzor  Water  is  not  the  only  sinner 
who  produces  this  style  of  photograph. 
There  are  many,  many  hundreds  more, 
and  the  sooner  they  throw  away  their 
R.R.’s  and  their  // 32’s  and  buy  a  good 
spectacle  lens  the  better  for  artistic 
photography  and  the  public  in  general. 

Aconite. — What  a  pity  you  did  not 
make  the  figures  more  important.  The 
old  woman  to  the  right  is  in  a  very 
characteristic  pose,  and  is  by  no  means 
badly  dressed  for  pictorial  effect.  The 
light  was  too  much  behind  your  back 
when  you  took  this  photograph,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  models  do  not  stand 
out  as  distinctly  as  they  should  from 
the  hop  poles  in  the  distance.  Always 
recollect  that  your  source  of  illumination 
should  be  very  much  to  one  side. 

Wa  Wa.  —  Both  these  are  good,  or 
they  will  be  when  they  are  printed  on 
proper  paper.  For  the  seascape  use  green 
carbon,  for  the  other  warm-brown  or 
sepia-tinted  carbon. 

Fatima. — This  is  rather  pretty,  especially 
when  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  cut  off  the 
bottom,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  top. 
You  must  print  in  a  sky,  however. 


Newlands. — The  waterfall  is  too  stringy  to 
be  pretty. 

Uniqua. — Slightly  underexposed,  and  it  was 
most  ridiculous  of  you  to  allow  those  gentlemen 
to  sit  there  and  spoil  the  picture. 

Alice. — This  is  charmingly  lighted, 
and  the  chiaroscuro  is  capital,  and  if  you 
will  onlv  print  on  some  other  surface  than 
glossy  POP.,  you  will  get  a  pleasing 
picture.  We  recommend  you  to  try  sepia 
carbon  on  toned  etching  paper. 

Tapioca. — This  will  do,  but  had  you 
had  that  stove  a  little  higher  up,  a  feeling 
of  greater  balance  would  have  accrued. 
We  fancy  a  slightly  longer  exposure 
might  have  been  given  with  advantage, 
but  in  that  case  you  would  certainly  have 
had  to  employ  a  backed  plate. 

Clifford. — There  is  no  atmosphere  in 
this  snap.  You  must  recollect  that  with  a 
hand  camera,  or  rather  with  an  exposure 
of  a  thirtieth  of  a  second  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  indeed  to  get  a  pictorial  result  unless 
the  lighting  at  the  time  is.  most  striking. 

Skryxpfli. — This  is  not  badly  taken,  but 
you  ought  to  have  included  a  little  more 
foreground. 

Celt. — Here  is  a  photograph  which  lends 
itself  to  trimming.  When  viewed  in  its 
entirety  slip-slod  composition  is  most  patent, 
the  heavy  fishing  boat  to  the  right  has  nothing 
to  balance  it  on  the  left,  and  consequently 
there  is  a  feeling  of  lopsidedness  about  the 
whole,  which  is  very  unpleasant.  Cut  away, 
however,  the  whole  of  the  print  save  the 


narrow  strip  containing  the  main  smack,  and 
quite  a  picture  results.  If  the  artist  has  this 
enlarged,  and  prints  in  a  suitable  sky,  well,  he 
will  have  made  something  from  nothing. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Hadzor  Water. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Celt. 
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Clifford. — Cut  a  good  inch  off  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Very  creditable  technique,  but  just  a 
little  bit  too  suggestive  of  the  guide-book. 
You  see  this  sort  of  railing  always  seems  to 
have  been  put  up  by  the  District  Council  at 
so  much  per  foot,  and  not  allowed  to  drop 
into  that  picturesque  state  of  decay  which  we 
artists  think  desirable,  but  which  urban  dis¬ 
trict  authorities  cannot  “  abear.” 

Silverstrand. — It  will  not  do  on  P.O.P., 
and  there  is  considerable  halation  or  fog  or 
something  we  can  hardly  tell  what  from  the 
print.  You  gave  certainly  too  long  an  expo¬ 
sure,  and  your  negative  consequently  lacks 
pluck.  Your  idea  of  trimming  is  very  good 
indeed,  and  we  commend  you  for  this.  A 
little  better  foreground,  however,  is  necessary 
if  the  production  of  a  real  picture  is  contem¬ 
plated. 

Determined. —  Here  is  a  picture  which 
shows  the  use  of  the  trimming  knife.  The 
view  is  not  bad,  the  lighting  is  nice,  and  the 


Dipper. — Too  formal,  one  of  the  vases  would 
have  been  ample,  and  you  certainly  ought  not 
to  have  allowed  those  two  narcissi  to  lie 
where  they  do. 

L.  P.  L.  R  — The  printing  process  is  all 
right,  and  you  have  exposed  nicely.  The 
child’s  dress,  however,  comes  out  very  white 
indeed.  You  should  reduce  by  some  of  the 
ordinary  methods.  Next  time  you  photo¬ 
graph  the  baby  do  not  place  it  so  near  an  ivy- 
covered  wall.  Ivy  attracts  the  light,  and  by 
producing  numerous  patches  of  light  draws  the 
eye  away  from  the  principal  object  of  the  com¬ 
position. 

Tantchen. — (i)  Not  as  nice  as  some  of  the 
work  of  yours  we  have  seen.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  as  illustrating  the  costume  of  the 
country.  (2)  We  like  this  better  than  the 
photograph  of  the  peasant  returning  from 
mass.  The  lighting  effect  is  charming,  and 
the  woman  most  naturally  posed.  To  make 
a  picture  you  must  cut  half  an  inch  off 


photography  good,  but  all  this  terrific  amount 
of  foreground  greatly  detracts  from  the  com¬ 
position.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  and  it 
troubles  the  eye  and  serves  no  purpose.  Cut 
it  away,  and  a  fairly  decent  picture  results. 
It  is  a  great  pity  to  waste  such  a  lot  of  paper 
undoubtedly,  but  it  is  better  to  sacrifice 
gelatino-chloride  rather  than  composition. 

Vanessa. — The  balance  is  not  good,  the 
heavy  shock  of  corn  in  the  right-hand  corner 
has  no  counterweight,  and  the  result  is  some¬ 
what  lopsided.  Glad  to  see  you  print  in 
clouds.  Your  cornfield  was  pretty,  and  it  is 
regrettable  that  you  have  not  made  something 
more  satisfactory  from  the  material.  Views 
of  this  class,  however,  are  somewhat  difficult 
to  manage. 

Double  Gloucester. — The  sky  might  do  to 
print  into  some  other  view ;  at  present  it  is 
wasted,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  sea  to 
merit  the  attention. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Determined. 


each  side.  (3)  Very  nice  indeed,  you  are 
getting  your  models  to  pose  more  naturally, 
and  are  seeing  what  a  vast  improvement 
lighting  correctly  makes  in  the  finished  result. 
We  like  the  present  picture  better  when 
exactly  half  an  inch  is  cut  off  the  left,  and 
half  an  inch  off  the  right.  There  is  a  slight 
halation  about  the  white  apron,  but  as  it  was 
so  brilliantly  lighted  it  would  be  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  avoid  this.  Have  you  tried  any 
enlargements  from  your  pictures?  We  feel 
sure  that  some  of  them  would  gain  in  breadth 
and  importance  if  you  did  this,  and  make 
really  nice  hang-upable  photographs. 

Hector. — Technically  good.  We  like  it 
best  with  half  an  inch  cut  off  the  left-hand 
side,  and  a  quarter  or  even  more  off  the  right. 
It  is  a  pity  that  those  people  were  not  a  little 
nearer  the  camera.  If  the  girl’s  white  dress 
had  just  been  tipping  the  shadow,  a  much 
nicer  result  would  have  accrued.  The  lighting 
is  a  bit  too  “  all  round,”  it  does  not  appear  to 
build  up  and  solidify  your  effort. 
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Tolly. — This  is  a  nice  village,  and  the  sun 
was  in  the  right  position  when  you  made  the 
exposure.  You  underdevelop  slightly,  however, 
and  the  point  where  the  road  disappears  is  too 
much  towards  one  side,  it  ought  to  have  been 
nearer  the  centre.  A  figure  or  two  would  have 
improved  the  composition,  especially  if  they 
were  in  country  costume. 

Maidonian. — This  is  out  of  focus  and  over¬ 
developed.  Did  you  use  a  hand  camera 
which  is  focussed  for  a  certain  number  of  feet  ? 
If  so  the  reason  of  your  failing  is  easily  explained. 
If  on  the  other  hand  you  use  an  ordinary 
bellows  machine,  well,  you  must  take  care  to 
have  your  image  on  your  ground  glass  a  great 
deal  sharper.  By  the  by,  the  box  should  have 
been  on  a  firmer  base.  One  feels  that  it  is 
likely  every  minute  to  topple  over. 

Shark. — A  fair  group,  but  groups  hardly 
call  for  criticism.  You  have  overexposed 
very  slightly  we  fancy,  but  perhaps  the  light 
was  bad  when  you  took  the  picture.  A 
rendering  of  about  thirty  or  forty  persons  on 
a  quarter  plate  is  hardly  ever  satisfactory. 
You  see  the  heads  of  the  people  are  so  small. 

Demyat. — If  this  is  a  portrait  you  should 
have  gone  nearer  to  the  young  man,  and  you 
should  have  allowed  him  to  look  in  some  other 
direction.  At  you,  for  instance.  If  on  the 
other  hand  your  production  is  supposed  to  be 
a  picture,  the  motif  is  not  sufficiently  apparent. 
Your  friend  should  have  been  reading  a  book 
or  a  paper  or  something.  The  best  way  to 
improve  the  present  print  is  to  cut  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  off  the  left-hand  side.  We 
may  point  out  that  the  position  of  the  head 
has  produced  a  strained  effect  which  will  be 
impossible  to  eliminate. 

Pyro. — This. was  a  pretty  place,  but  it  looks 
rather  ridiculous  to  see  that  young  lady  sitting 
down  where  she  is,  and  taking  so  much 
interest  in  the  photographer,  especially  when 
there  are  such  nice  brackens  about  to  gather. 
Think  what  an  improvement  would  have  been 
effected  had  she  been  standing  up  amongst 
the  undergrowth  looking  for  something  amidst 
the  leaves,  or  if  she  had  even  been  walking 
down  the  path  towards  you.  The  balance  of 
light  and  shade  in  your  picture  is  good,  only 
your  photograph,  like  the  preceding  one  by 
Demyat,  lacks  motif. 

Heac. — There  is  something  the  matter  with 
your  toning  bath.  There  is  too  much  sulpho- 
cyanide  in  it,  we  imagine.  A  similar  result, 
however,  would  be  produced  by  washing  too 
long.  Technically  your  negative  is  good, 
although  a  little  more  attention  to  the  swing 
back  would  perhaps  have  paid  you. 

Quiverfull. — Just  a  wee  bit  out  of  focus, 
otherwise  very  pleasing  indeed.  Of  course 
it  is  not  a  great  composition,  but  the  youngsters 
are  natural,  and  seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves 
hugely. 

Interior  of  a  Church. — The  gentleman 
who  submits  this  knows  how  to  do  passable 
interior  work,  but  he  is  apparently  not  able  to 
fill  in  his  coupon  correctly,  for  the  only  words 
he  has  written  upon  it  are  “  10  minutes,”  no 
nom-de-plume,  name  and  address,  or  anything 
else  by  which  we  may  trace  his  identity. 


Tripod. — Too  bitty,  you  gave  too  short  an 
exposure  for  the  view  before  your  camera, 
which  consisted  of  heavy  masses  of  foliage 
and  bright  sparkling  water.  Contrasty  scenes 
of  this  character  require  very  careful  treatment. 
You  should  never  try  a  picture  of  this  kind  in 
bright  sunlight,  but  wait  for  a  misty  day  or 
until  evening. 

Abbey. — Overexposed,  and  the  models  have 
moved,  and  there  is  a  mysterious  sort  of 
arrangement  above  the  first  lady’s  hat  which 
we  cannot  believe  is  trimming.  You  will  have 
to  try  again  from  the  very  beginning.  Focus 
more  sharply,  and  cut  down  the  length  of  time 
you  take  the  cap  off. 

Scientist. — Theview  wasnot  badly  selected, 
but  you  overexpose,  and  consequently  there  is 
no  strength  in  your  picture.  Glad  to  see  you 
go  in  for  carbon. 

Prints  by  the  following  will  be  criticised 
next  month  : — Sturgeon,  Tippy  Tilly,  Molly 
Bawn,  Ystwyth,  Capricornus,  Dusty  Rhodes, 
Spot,  C.E.S.I.,  Tolly,  Photograme,  Sawny 
Bean,  April,  Katchen,  Nest,  F.G.H.,  Stragger, 
Meg,  Basset-Lowke,  Cymric,  H.C.W.,  Alste- 
gar,  D.J.H.,  and  Dormouse. 


©ut*  lEfcutor’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  reply  to  them  at  great  length 
or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve.  Suggestions  are 
always  welcome,  and  when  practicable  are  adopted. 
This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  open  to  all.  Rejedled  manuscripts  are  returned  it 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents.” 

We  are  thankful  to  find  our  system  of  criti¬ 
cising  by  post  more  and  more  appreciated, 
because  we  have  always  held  the  opinion  that 
much  amateur  talent  runs  to  seed  for  the  want 
of  a  little  tuition  and  advice  from  time  to 
time.  Putting  our  services  therefore  at  the 
disposal  of  readers  for  a  very  trifling  outlay 
we  had  that  thought  in  mind,  and  it  is  now 
quite  clear  to  us  that  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  our  criticisms  have  been  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  forming  and  guiding  the  taste  of 
those  who  have  submitted  their  work  to  us. 

*  * 

Though  November  is  not  without  its  par¬ 
ticular  charms  for  pictorial  work  in  the  field, 
yet  on  account  of  the  many  very  dark  days 
probably  less  outdoor  work  is  done  during 
that  month  than  any  other  in  the  year.  The 
long  evenings  on  the  other  hand  provide 
opportunities  for  indoor  operations.  If  we 
may  suggest,  the  time  is  an  appropriate  one 
for  overhauling  the  stock  of  negatives  taken 
during  the  year  with  a  view  of  destroying  those 
not  likely  to  be  of  any  use.  It  is  very  bad 
policy  to  accumulate  a  lot  of  inferior  negatives : 
smash  them  ruthlessly,  unless  there  are  special 
and  weighty  reasons  for  their  retention. 
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Negatives  of  topographical  subjects  may  be 
treated  perhaps  rather  more  generously  than 
pictorial  studies.  Views  of  old  buildings, 
geological  features,  or  events  of  importance 
may  be  difficult  to  replace,  and  defects  in  the 
negative  may  justifiably  be  overlooked  if  it 
would  be  difficult  from  any  cause  to  take  the 
subject  again.  The  print  is  at  least  of  docu¬ 
mentary  value  even  if  eminently  unsatisfactory 
from  a  technical  point  of  view.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  pictorial  subjects,  no  such  leniency 
should  be  exercised.  Let  a  doubtful  negative 
be  examined  carefully  to  be  quite  sure  that  no 
portion  of  it,  if  enlarged,  would  yield  a  good 
picture,  and  then  destroy  it  without  hesitation. 
There  should  be  no  half  measures  in  pictorial 
photography,  failures  should  be  retaken,  again, 
and  yet  again,  until  the  effect  aimed  at  is  at 
last  obtained. 

Among  winter  occupations  the  lantern  and 
lantern  slide  making  naturally  take  an  im¬ 
portant  place.  The  optical  lantern  has  been 
so  much  improved,  and  its  cost  so  materially 
reduced  that  nothing  need  prevent  any 
amateur  photographer  from  possessing  one, 
and  using  it  with  facility.  At  friendly 
gatherings  half  an  hour's  lantern  entertain¬ 
ment  is  a  capital  variation  from  the  usual  run 
of  games  or  whist  drives.  Even  at  a  dance,  a 
short  rest  after  supper  with  a  little  show  of 
pictures  would  be  highly  appreciated.  In  any 
room  of  moderate  dimensions  the  lantern  in 
which  oil  or  incandescent  gas  is  burned, 
serves  admirably.  Of  the  two  we  prefer 
incandescent  gas.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
remove  the  burner  with  its  mantle  from  the 
chandelier  and  place  in  the  lantern.  At  the 
best,  oil  lanterns  emit  a  considerable  smell. 

*  * 

The  novice  who  enters  a  first-rate  exhibition 
of  pictures  by  photography  for  the  first  time, 
usually  commits  himself  to  a  hundred  errors 
of  judgment.  We  heard  two  or  three  fellows, 
evidently  novices,  discussing  the  merits  of 
various  pictures  at  a  recent  London  exhibition'. 
One  picture,  in  particular,  attracted  their 
attention,  “A  wonderful  effect,”  one  of  them 
exclaimed,  “  but  accomplished  by  no  end  of 
dodging.  So  they  all  are,  these  effects.”  He 
was  quite  wrong,  the  print  they  were  looking 
at  was  an  enlargement  upon  which  even  the 
spotter’s  brush  had  hardly  been  used.  Of 
course  many  pictorial  photographers  are 
masters  in  the  art  of  faking.  At  the  same 
time,  others  arrive  at  the  goal  by  simply 
watching  nature,  and  seizing  her  in  the  right 
mood.  For  these  grand,  simple  effects  of  pure 
photography,  we  confess  to  have  a  greater 
admiration  than  for  the  highly  artificial  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  opposite  school.  At  the  same 


time,  though  we  admire  the  one,  we  do  not 
condemn  the  other  as  unjustifiable. 

*  * 

The  Junior  Photographer. — “  Happy  the  be¬ 
ginner  who  falls  in  with  the  "Junior”  before 
his  failures  lead  him  to  the  determination  to 
swop  his  camera  for  a  rabbit  hutch.  Month 
by  month  it  will  lead  him  over  or  rather  round 
the  pitfalls  which  lie  in  his  path.  Both  by 
pen  and  illustration  the  editor  and  his  staff 
show  both  how,  and  how  not,  to  do  it ;  guid¬ 
ance  as  regards  the  latter  is  often  most  re¬ 
quired.  The  monthly  competitions,  too, 
stimulate  to  careful  work  and  bring  their  own 
reward,  although  prizes  may  not  be  won  for 
a  year  or  two.” — Glasgow  Evening  News. 


Hnswers  to  CoiTespon&ents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address : — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

C.  F.  M.  Arathoon. — There  are  several  papers  which 
accept  photographs  of  places  of  interest,  notably  The 
Hub,  we  believe,  and  The  Rambler.  You  might  try 
them. 

Arthur  Smith. — You  are  not  the  only  one  who  re¬ 
grets  that  the  actual  pidfures  submitted  for  our  Junior 
Salon  cannot  be  exhibited.  Such  an  exhibition,  how¬ 
ever,  would  entail  a  great  amount  of  labour  and  expense, 
which  we  do  not  at  present  feel  inclined  to  undertake. 

Fenceless.— Your  idea  for  a  trimming  down  compe¬ 
tition  is  not  new.  In  1897  we  had  a  contest  of  this, 
character.  At  a  later  date,  however,  we  may  inaugurate 
a  competition  on  somewhat  similar  lines. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Seekie. — The  photograph  was  just  pass¬ 
able,  but  we  think  you  are  capable  of  turning  out  better 
work.  You  must  try  again.  We  are  very  glad  you  fipd 
The  Junior  of  such  use. 

H.Hayhurst  wishes  to  know  (1)  if  we  advise  a  be¬ 
ginner  to  start  straight  away  with  platinotype  or  carbon 
papers.  He  says  we  so  constantly  descry  the  use  of 
shiny  P.O.P.  that  we  must  naturally  mean  this  to  be  the 
case.  Well,  hardly.  The  amateur  may  take  up  P.O.P. 
because  it  is  fairly  cheap,  and  he  may  use  it  to  pull 
rough  proofs  on,  but  he  certainly  ought  not  to  send  any 
pictures  for  the  competitions  printed  upon  it.  (2)  With 
regard  to  the  plate  competition,  we  hardly  like  the  idea, 
because  you  see  what  does  it  matter  whose  plate  is  the 
very  best  when  all  are  so  excellent. 

Tantchen. — We  are  very  pleased  to  hear  you  like  the 
camera  so  much.  We  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  the 
makers,  and  drawn  attention  to  your  remarks  re  the 
films. 

Conquesco. — You  will  find  your  enquiry  answered 
either  in  the  next  number  or  the  succeeding  one. 

J.  Browning.— The  two  questions  you  ask  are  more 
suitable  for  discussion  in  an  abstruse  scientific  paper 
than  for  forming  the  subject  of  an  article  in  The  Junior 
Photographer.  To  give  you  the  information  as  briefly 
as  possible— (1)  No  practical  difference.  (2 i  No  essen¬ 
tial  difference  between  the  four  lenses,  they  all  give 
equally  fine  definition.  For  all-round  work,  however, 
a  combination  or  casket  lens  is  better. 

Black  Heather— So  far  as  we  can  tell  your  lens 
is  a  bad  one,  and  you  should  lose  no  time  in  exchanging 
it  for  another. 


Edited  by  Percy  Lund,  (“Matthew  Surface”). 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF 
ARRANGING  FLOWERS  TO 
BE  PHOTOGRAPHED. 


AKE  a  strip  of 
sheet  lead 
about  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide 
and  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches 
long,  and 
with  a  pair  of 
pliers  bend  it 
for  an  inch  or 
two  back 
upon  itself,  so 
as  to  produce 
an  arrangemenr  something  like  the 
sketch.  This  little  appliance  may 
then  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  any  shape 
whatever,  containing  water,  and  the 
flowers  or  grasses  stuck  into  it.  They 
will  remain  upright  even  singly,  and 
far  more  scope  is  possible  in  the 
arrangement  than  under  the  usual 
conditions  of  a  vase  with  a  narrow 
mouth,  into  which  quite  a  large  bunch 
must  be  placed  to  prevent  them  falling 
over  in  different  directions.  The 
accompanying  disposition  of  flowers 
was  produced  in  this  way.  The  great 
latitude  possible  offers  a  fine  field  for 


variation  in  floral  studies,  those  of  the 
ordinary  upright  vase  type  having 
become  exceedingly  monotonous.  The 
new  method  allows  the  beautiful  stems 
to  be  seen. 


The  same  device  made  on  a  larger 
scale  with  two  or  three  inch  lead 
would  do  very  well  for  small  branches 
of  trees,  subjects  of  great  interest  and 
beauty,  but  very  little  attempted  by 
photographers. 


HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH 
OBJECTS  THROUGH  THE 
MICROSCOPE. 

By  Chas.  IT.  Budden. 

HOTO-MICROGRAPHY  is  a 
branch  of  science  rarely  taken 
up  by  the  amateur  photographer 
either  because  of  the  difficulty  in¬ 
volved,  or  on  account  of  the  costliness 
of  the  necessary  apparatus.  Both  these 
ideas  are  fallacies  which  should  be 
speedily  done  away  with,  and  with 
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this  objeCt  in  view,  this  paper  is 
written,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made 
to  explain  in  the  briefest  possible 
manner  a  method  for  photographing 
objects  through  the  microscope  which 
is  simple  and  inexpensive. 

For  some  considerable  time  I  have 
experimented  in  this  direction,  feeling 
confident  that  a  method  such  as  has 
been  indicated  must  be  practicable, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  work  expended 
upon  the  subject  the  following  appara¬ 
tus,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  has  been 
devised : — 

A  deal  board  about  four  feet  in 
length,  and  nine  inches  in  breadth  was 
obtained  from  a  carpenter  to  act  as  a 
base-board  for  the  apparatus,  and  at 
one  end  was  constructed  a  stand,  three 
or  four  inches  in  height  and  eight  or 
nine  in  length,  upon  which  to  place 
the  camera.  Through  the  top  piece  of 


the  lens  is  removed.  The  microscope 
is  placed  in  the  interval  between  the 
camera  and  the  isochromatic  screen, 
and  is  tilted  to  the  horizontal  position, 
the  tube  being  received  into  the  camera 
through  the  aperture  usually  occupied 
by  the  lens,  the  height  of  the  camera 
stand  having  been  so  regulated  as  to 
render  this  possible.  As  the  micro¬ 
scope  will  probably  be  of  bright  brass 
it  is  necessary  to  cover  that  part  of  it 
which  is  within  the  camera  with  dark 
cloth,  or  other  substance,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  fog,  or  a  cardboard  partition  may 
be  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  bellows, 
separating  that  section  which  contains 
the  tube  of  the  microscope  from 
that  part  containing  the  sensitive  plate. 
An  aperture  is,  of  course,  cut  in  the 
card  of  the  same  bore  as  the  micro¬ 
scope  tube.  None  of  the  lenses  in  the 
microscope  need  be  removed,  and, 


this  platform  a  hole  was  drilled  to 
allow  the  tripod  screw  to  be  used  in 
rendering  the  camera  rigid.  At  a 
variable  distance  from  this,  another 
and  smaller  stand  was  ereCted  to  sup¬ 
port  an  isochromatic  screen,  while  a 
third  platform  was  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  base-board,  away  from  the 
camera,  upon  which  was  fixed  the 
illuminant.  These  three  structures 
can  really  be  of  any  form,  and  their 
general  disposition  can  be  gathered 
from  the  accompanying  diagram  far 
better  than  by  a  laborious  explanation 
of  their  shape  and  relations. 

These  are  the  elementary  principles 
of  the  instrument  and  it  is  now  for  me 
to  describe  its  adaptation. 

The  camera  is  screwed  on  to  the 
platform  designed  for  that  purpose  and 


Apparatus  for  Photo-Micrography. 


although  I  am  quite  aware  that  many 
will  see  fit  to  contradict  this  statement, 
I  still  maintain  that  the  clearest  and 
sharpest  results  will  be  obtained  with 
eye-piece,  field-glass,  and  objective 
all  present.  The  only  portion  of 
the  microscope  that  it  is  advisable  to 
dispense  with  is  the  mirror,  for  trans¬ 
mitted  light  is  better  than  reflected 
light  in  this  class  of  work. 

For  an  isochromatic  screen  a  glass 
vessel  filled  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  liquid  should  be  of  a 
faint  yellow  colour  and  be  perfectly 
clear  from  any  dirt  or  sediment,  and  the 
vessel  containing  it  must  have  vertical 
sides.  The  thickness  of  this  column 
of  fluid  should  not  exceed  half  an  inch 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  This 
isochromatic  screen  is  absolutely  essential  if 
a  sharp  focus  is  required.  Finally,  if 
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an  artificial  illuminant  be  used,  it  is 
well  to  have  a  condenser — placing  it  in 
the  position  indicated  by  the  diagram. 
If  the  photographer  possesses  an 
optical  lantern  he  may  advantageously 
employ  it,  first  removing  the  lantern 
objective.  The  light  from  the  oil  lamp, 
or  lime-light  jet,  then  passes  through 
the  condenser  and  illuminates  the  slide 
fixed  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope. 
Daylight  will,  of  course,  do  quite  well, 
but  not  being  always  of  the  same 
actinic  power  it  renders  corredt  ex¬ 
posure  more  difficult. 

The  microscopic  objedl  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  is  clasped  upon  the  stage  by 
means  of  the  springs,  and  the  image  is 
focussed  upon  the  ground  glass  of  the 
camera,  using  the  adjustments  of  the 
microscope  for  this  purpose.  No  focus¬ 
sing  is  effected  by  movement  of  the  camera. 

Specimens  mounted  in  Canada  bal¬ 
sam  yield  the  clearest  results,  as  might 
be  expedited,  and  it  would  be  wise  to 
start  with  such.  Notice,  too,  must  be 
taken  of  the  staining  reagent,  as  the 
colour  will  naturally  affedt  the  ex¬ 
posure,  e.g.,  an  objedt  stained  with  a 
red  dye,  such  as  logwood  or  eosin,  will 
require  a  longer  exposure  than  one 
treated  with  methylene  blue.  Simi¬ 
larly,  sedtions  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam  are  brighter  than  those  placed 
in  another  medium  such  as  glycerine 
jelly  or  Farrant. 

With  regard  to  the  best  plate  to 
employ,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
isochromatic  plates  are  indispensable, 
and  if  they  are  backed,  so  much  the 
better.  I  always  use  Edwards’ 
Medium  Isochromatic  plates,  and  can 
confidently  recommend  them.  They 
are  already  backed  when  sold,  which 
saves  some  trouble.  Other  makes 
would,  however,  I  dare  say,  do  quite 
as  well. 

The  exposure  can  be  made  by  means 
of  a  cap,  construdted  out  of  the  lid  of  a 
pill-box  placed  upon  the  sub-stage  of 
the  microscope.  Obviously  it  would 
be  impossible  to  state  anything  definite 
with  regard  to  this  most  important 
point  because  so  many  fadtors  come 
into  play;  for  example,  the  exposure 
would  vary  with  the  adtinic  power  of 
the  light,  the  speed  of  the  plate,  the 
power  employed  in  magnifying  the 
objedt,  the  quality  of  the  isochromatic 
screen  and  items  already  mentioned, 


but,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
wish  for  some  data  upon  which  to  base 
their  calculations,  I  may  say  that  a 
successful  result  was  obtained  with  an 
exposure  of  twelve  seconds,  using  a  i" 
objedtive,  open  diaphragm,  a  3-wick 
oil  lamp  with  a  4+"  condenser  and  an 
Edwards’  Isochromatic  (Medium) 
Plate. 

In  the  subsequent  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  great  care  should  be  taken  that 
no  yellow  light  is  allowed  to  fall 
upon  the  plate,  and,  indeed,  it  is  well 
to  use  even  red  light  sparingly.  It  is 
best  to  use  a  covered  developing  dish, 
and  to  raise  the  cover  only  occasion¬ 
ally,  using  great  caution  during  the 
first  part  of  the  developmental  process. 
Afterwards,  when  the  image  appears, 
the  film  is  not  so  sensitive  to  red  light 
and  the  cover  may  be  discarded.  The 
chief  objedt  to  be  aimed  at  is  brilliance 
and  detail,  and  this  end  should  be 
borne  in  mind  throughout.  Use  a 
brush  for  local  work  and  avoid  hurrying 
the  image  up.  Development  should 
be  stopped,  too,  at  the  right  time,  too 
much  or  too  little  density  makes  a  great 
difference  in  photo-micrography. 

The  printing  process  presents  no 
features  which  are  new.  A  paper  must 
necessarily  be  used  which  gives  plenty 
of  detail,  an  artistic  paper  is  not  the 
most  suitable  !  Perhaps  the  most 
satisfadlory  way  to  exhibit  photo¬ 
micrographs  is  by  means  of  a  lantern, 
and  a  set  of  slides  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  instrudtive  type  could  easily  be 
got  together. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  on  this 
subjedt,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
utter  a  few  precautions,  and  to  point 
out  some  of  the  common  pitfalls  in  this 
work.  First,  see  that  no  light  can  get 
in  at  the  jundtion  of  microscope  with 
camera.  If  the  tube  does  not  fit  the 
lens  aperture,  pad  up  with  dark  cloth, 
and,  in  any  case,  cover  that  part  of 
the  apparatus  with  the  focussing  cloth. 
Secondly,  see  that  the  circular  image 
upon  the  focussing  screen  is  not  too 
large ;  a  good  margin  should  be  left 
all  round  to  allow  for  masking  when 
making  a  lantern  slide  of  the  photo¬ 
graph,  and  lastly,  be  careful  that  there 
is  no  vibration  in  the  room  during 
exposure,  for  very  slight  movement  of 
the  micro-slide  will  cause  extensive 
blurring  of  the  image. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF 
MOUNTING  AND  STORING 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

By  Percy  Lund. 

npWENTY  years  ago,  when  photo- 

|  graphs  were  not  quite  so 

common  as  they  are  to-day, 
no  one  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
keeping  his  little  collection  of  portraits 
and  views  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
usual  ravages  of  time  were  at  least 
infinitely  slow.  The  family  album 
probably  sufficed  to  contain  all  por¬ 
traits  possessed  by  the  owner  which 
were  not  displayed  in  bevelled  glass 
stands.  His  mere  handful  of  seaside 
or  spa  views  were  either  in  the  form 
of  brass-rimmed  opalines,  or  possibly 
pasted  carefully  into  an  album,  and 
placed  in  the  bookcase,  but  more 
usually  thrust  loosely  between  the 
pages  of  a  book,  or  treated  after  the 
manner  of  Browning,  who  says  in  one 
of  his  poems  : 

I  keep  my  prints,  an  imbroglio, 

Fifty  in  one  portfolio. 

But  the  methods  of  twenty  years 
ago  fail  entirely  under  the  circumstances 
of  1898.  Now  we  have  to  find  accom¬ 
modation,  not  for  a  dozen  or  two 
prints,  but  for  hundreds,  and  often 
enough  thousands.  Family  portraits 
by  mere  accumulation  have  increased 
fiftyfold,  and  where  one  person  possessed 
a  carte-de-visite  “  likeness  ”  to  give  to 
his  friends,  no  “  respectable  person  ”  is 
now  without  a  cabinet  or  even  a  larger 
panel  portrait.  What  is  true  of  por¬ 
traits  holds  good  as  regards  landscapes, 
only  the  case  is  even  worse.  Every¬ 
one  who  goes  about  makes  a  collection 
of  prints,  and  gradually  gets  together 
a  large  quantity.  There  are  souvenirs 
of  holidays,  pictorial  photographs, 
architectural  prints,  copies  of  paintings, 
scientific  photographs,  and  so  on,  until 
the  case  is  not  unlike  the  old  nursery 
story  of  the  man  who  was  going  to 
St.  Ives. 

With  the  photographer,  however, 
the  collecting  of  photographs  is  not  so 
much  a  process  of  time  as  with  one 
who  has  to  buy  or  beg  ;  most  photo¬ 
graphers  heap  up  a  great  pile  in  a 
few  months. 

But  very  few,  if  we  except  perhaps 
a  limited  number  of  professionals,  have 


any  satisfactory  system  of  storing 
and  mounting  prints.  Nearly  every 
amateur  I  know  buys  an  album  and 
gets  his  first  page  or  two  nicely  filled, 
but  if  you  visit  him  years  after  you 
will  find  it  in  the  same  condition,  a  lot 
of  loose  prints  lying  in  the  book  at  the 
end  and  waiting  to  be  mounted. 

The  ordinary  system,  even  if  carried 
out  to  its  logical  extreme,  has  many 
drawbacks.  If  you  paste  your  photo¬ 
graphs  in  you  cannot  afterwards 
remove  them  ;  if  you  adopt  the  slip-in 
form  of  album  almost  every  pattern 
on  the  market  compels  you  to  limit 
your  prints  to  one  size,  a  most  undesir¬ 
able  restriction.  In  either  case  a 
comparatively  small  collection  of  prints 
occupies  a  large  space  in  one’s  shelves 
when  each  print  has  no  small  thickness 
of  cardboard  between  it  and  the  next. 

After  long  experience  and  many 
abortive  experiments  I  have  devised 
and  adopted  a  plan  which  seems  now 
to  answer  admirably. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
write  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
amateur  photographer,  though  the 
plan  1  am  about  to  describe  would 
answer  equally  well  for  those  not 
being  of  that  persuasion  themselves, 
who  may  have  occasion  to  accumulate 
photographs  of  any  kind.  It  is  the 
photographer  who  most  suffers  from 
the  absence  of  a  suitable  system. 

In  the  first  place  I  have  what  may 
be  called  a  reference  book,  purely  for 
private  use,  and  secondly  a  general 
collection,  the  photographs  which  1 
show  to  others.  Take  the  reference 
book  first.  From  each  negative  as  it 
comes  into  existence  a  print  is  made 
on  any  sensitized  paper  which  comes 
to  hand  most  conveniently,  albumen, 
gelatine,  platinum,  no  matter  what. 
One  print  from  each  negative  is  placed 
in  the  reference  book  or  file,  numbered, 
and  then  the  negative  bearing  a  cor¬ 
responding  number  is  put  in  a  bag 
and  stored  away.  The  file  consists  of 
a  rough  guard-book,  about  16x12,  just 
large  enough  to  hold  four  half-plate 
prints  on  a  page.  The  book  may  be 
bound  in  cloth,  or  merely  paper- 
covered  boards.  The  leaves  are  of 
rough  brown  paper,  quality  being  no 
objeCt  since  the  prints  are  not  mounted 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  attached  by 
little  slips  of  gummed  paper  bent 
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double  after  the  fashion  adopted  by 
stamp  collectors.  One  book  will  hold 
a  large  number  of  prints,  so  it  will  be 
seen  therefore  that  an  immense  number 
can  be  stored  in  comparatively  small 
space.  I  can  thus  at  any  time  readily 
refer  to  any  photograph  in  my  collection 
of  negatives.  In  the  file  book  par¬ 
ticulars  of  exposure  and  other  details 
may  be  added  if  desired. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the 
arrangement  of  the  general  collection. 
The  use  of  cardboard  for  mounting 
upon  I  regard  as  altogether  unneces¬ 
sary  and  objectionable  on  account  of 
bulk.  I  employ  in  its  place  stout 
paper  of  different  artistic  shades, 
choosing  that  shade  for  each  print 
which  seems  to  suit  it  best.  Since  I 
have  no  negatives  larger  than  half¬ 
plate,  my  largest  sheets  of  paper  are 
about  g|-  x  7-5-,  but  each  print  is  trimmed 
according  to  the  subjecT,  so  that  when 
a  print  is  smaller  I  can  also  trim  down 
the  paper  mount  to  correspond.  So 
long  as  there  is  an  upward  limit  regu¬ 
lating  the  outside  size,  a  definite 
arrangement  can  be  conveniently 
carried  out.  I  shall  allude  to  this, 
however,  direCtly.  The  paper  I  mount 
on  is  made  specially  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  substantial,  but  has  a  rough 
surface.  Whether  it  is  absolutely  free 
from  sulphur  or  other  injurious  matters 
I  neither  know  nor  care,  for  in  my 
general  collection  I  have  not  a  single 
print  on  albumenized  or  gelatino- 
chloride  paper ;  my  two  processes 
are  carbon  and  platinotype.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
danger  of  any  deteriorating  aCtion 
setting  up  between  mount  and  print, 
first  because  the  prints  are  substantially 
thick,  and  secondly  because  they  are 
mounted  dry,  and  with  as  little  paste 
as  possible,  so  that  the  connection 
between  one  and  the  other  is  merely 
superficial.  By  mounting  the  prints 
dry  there  is  no  tendency  to  curl, 
especially  if  after  mounting,  print  and 
mount  are  placed  together  under 
pressure. 

An  alternative  method  of  mounting 
is  to  use  the  gummed  strips  as  in  the 
case  of  the  file  book,  by  which  arrange¬ 
ment  prints  can  be  made  to  adhere 
pretty  securely  to  the  mount,  and  in 
the  case  of  these  non-curling  papers  to 
lie  fairly  flat.  Yet  a  third  method  of 


mounting  is  to  just  touch  the  corners 
of  the  print  with  paste. 

So  long  as  the  prints  are  properly 
stored  afterwards  the  exaCt  method  of 
mounting  does  not  matter,  and  it  is 
certainly  advantageous  in  point  of  time 
saved  to  adopt  either  of  the  latter 
methods. 

Having  got  your  prints  now  upon 
varying  sizes  of  sheets,  none  of  which 
exceed  g-|  x  all  we  want,  to  put 
them  away  satisfactorily,  and  to  be 
able  to  examine  them  readily,  is  one 
or  more  portfolios,  just  sufficiently  large 
to  hold,  say,  one  hundred.  These 
portfolios  can  be  made  by  any  book¬ 
binder  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 
Half  a  dozen  of  excellent  make  could 
probably  be  obtained  at  three  shillings 
or  three  and  sixpence  each,  possessed 
of  which  the  photographer  would  have 
room  for  six  hundred  prints.  These 
six  hundred  prints  in  their  cases  will 
only  require  some  six  or  eight  inches 
of  horizontal  space  on  a  shelf.  Imagine 
the  same  number  of  prints  mounted  on 
cardboard,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  pasted  in  the  leaves  of  ordinary 
albums.  The  dimensions  of  such  a 
stock  would  be  tremendous. 

If  a  collection  of  photographs  in¬ 
cludes  any  larger  than  half-plate,  then 
an  additional  standard  size  of  mounting 
sheets  and  portfolios  must  be  adopted, 
say,  11x9. 

But  I  have  not  yet  exhausted  the 
advantages  of  my  system.  A  large 
collection  is  in  this  manner  rendered 
comparatively  portable  as  a  whole, 
while  quite  a  considerable  proportion 
of  it  would  go  in  a  small  package. 
Should  it  at  any  time  be  desirable  to 
re-arrange  the  collection  according  to 
some  new  classification,  or  to  draw 
from  it  certain  photographs  for  a 
specific  purpose,  a  few  minutes  only 
suffice  for  the  task.  Once  your 
photographs  are  fixed  to  the  leaves  of 
albums  any  such  re-arrangement  or 
separation  becomes  an  impossibility. 

Yet  another  distinCt  point  of  value. 
Supposing  you  wish  to  display  a  few 
of  your  photographs  in  frames,  you  can 
have  two  or  three  special  frames  made 
with  a  large  rebate  and  a  movable 
back,  after  the  fashion  of  children’s 
transparent  drawing  slates.  Drawing 
then  a  few  prints  from  the  collection, 
you  place  them  in  the  frames,  and  after 
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they  have  been  there  for  a  period  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  change  them,  putting 
others  in  their  place,  and  returning  the 
original  ones  to  the  portfolios. 

I  think  I  may  claim  for  my  method 
the  following  advantages  : — Conveni¬ 
ence,  facility  of  reference,  superiority 
of  appearance,  minimum  of  bulk,  and 
extreme  portability. 

I  have  in  special  cases  adopted 
another  style  of  mounting  which  I  will 
also  describe.  It  is  particularly  adapted 
for  use  in  connection  with  important 
photographs  which  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  with  great  care.  Take  two 
sheets  of  the  mounting  paper  of  suit¬ 
able  size,  and,  placing  the  print  upon 
the  lower  one,  fasten  it  in  the  centre 
by  a  little  strip  of  gummed  paper  at 
each  of  the  four  corners,  then  cut  in  the 
other  sheet  an  opening  of  suitable  size 
so  as  to  display  the  photograph  upon 
the  lower  sheet  without  exposing  the 
slips  of  paper  at  the  corners.  Place 
the  upper  sheet  on  the  lower  sheet,  and 
fasten  it  round  the  outer  edge  by  means 
of  paste,  leaving  the  inner  margin  un¬ 
fixed.  In  this  way  no  paste  touches 
the  photograph  itself,  and  there  is 
therefore  absolutely  nothing  which  by 
any  possibility  could  set  up  decom¬ 
position.  This  mounting  might  be 
applied  to  albumen  or  gelatine  prints, 
where  the  use  of  paste  is  almost  certain 
to  cause  deterioration  sooner  or  later. 
The  photographer,  however,  should 
not  let  the  advantages  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  induce  him  to  employ  ordinary 
sensitized  papers.  They  are  not  at  all 
suitable  for  any  permanent  collection. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  desired,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  museum,  to  display  a 
photograph  mounted  in  this  way.  In 
that  case  the  lower  sheet,  instead  of 
being  of  paper,  should  be  stout  card¬ 
board.  In  any  case  the  process  admits 
of  the  quick  change  at  any  time  from 
one  style  of  mount  to  another. 

Photographs  mounted  by  any  of 
these  methods  I  have  found  from  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  less  subject  to  wear  and 
tear  than  those  mounted  on  cardboard, 
with  which  there  is  always  a  slight 
tendency  to  curling,  and  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cardboard-mounted  prints  are 
put  together,  even  if  carefully  handled 
they  are  always  liable  to  rub  and 
to  become  ultimately  more  or  less  de¬ 
faced. — The  Amateur  Photographer. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 
TO  MR.  JONES 
ON  THE 

SUBJECT  OF  MODELS. 

With  Illustrations  by  J.  Cariss. 

MY  dear  Mr.  Jones, — I  am  glad 
to  hear  from  you  again,  and 
to  learn  that  you  have  in  some 
degree  profited  by  my  previous  letters 
on  making  something  from  nothing, 
and  on  composition.  I  am  also  not 
sorry  to  learn  that  you  have  become 
tired  of  running  in  one  groove,  and 
that,  although  you  still  see  beauty  in 
felicitously  arranged  common  objecfts, 
you  seek  to  be  versatile,  and  to  start 
and  tread  new  paths.  You  have 
suddenly  discovered  there  are  too  many 
representa¬ 
tions  on  the 
walls  of  ex¬ 
hibitions  of 
suns  setting 
over  dis¬ 
mal  mud- 
swamps, 
and  that 
there  are 
other 
phases  o  f 
nature  be¬ 
sides  low- 
toned  last 
gleams,  and 
present¬ 
ments  of 
dying  day,  which  are  worth  photograph¬ 
ing.  You  are  perfectly  well  aware  that 
there  is  a  large  field  to  conquer  in  the 
matter  of  trees,  and  in  other  details  of 
nature,  but  in  the  meantime,  before 
you  go  forth  to  battle,  you  wish  to 
enjoy  a  perfect  change,  a  change  which 
will  brace  you  up  as  it  were.  What 
do  I  prescribe,  then  ?  Why,  a  course 
of  figure  study. 

What  is  that  you  say  ? — “  Out  of 
the  question — no  models — no  suitable 
costumes — no  accessories  ?”  Ah,  you 
are  thinking  perhaps  of  works  like 
“  Don  Quixote,”  and  the  “  Alchemist,” 
or  of  the  studies  of  Puyo  and  men  of 
his  school.  Well,  I  should  hardly 
expedt  you  to  jump  at  my  idea  with 
such  masters  in  your  mind’s  eye,  but 
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I  do  not  mean 
you  to  aim  so 
high  at  first, 
I  want  you  to 
come  down  to 
the  earth  and 
look  at  the 
models  which 
are  every¬ 
where  to  be 
found,  and  who 
always  wear 
clothes  which 
are  decently  pic¬ 
turesque.  No, 
I  am  not  referring  to  the  big  boys  of 
the  Jones’  commonplace  kids  type, 
neither  do  I  speak  of  girls  in  theatrical 
sun  bonnets,  and  “  I  don’t  want  to  play 
in  your  yard”  costume.  These  are  all 
right  in  their  way,  but  there  is  a  fear 
that  they  may  be  overdone,  and  luckily 
plenty  of  other  sitters  may  be  found 
close  at  hand  who  are,  perhaps,  from  the 
pictorial  standpoint,  equally  desirable. 

I  seem  to  remember,  Mr.  Jones,  that 
you  once  told  me  you  were  unhappily 
situated  so  far  as  your  backyard  was 
concerned — that  your  house  lay  in  the 
direCt  route  to  an  infant  school,  and 
that  these  same  infants  would  climb  up 
your  wall  and  investigate,  if  ever  you 
made  an  attempt  to  take  a  portrait  of 
your  aunt  with  the  coalhouse  door  as 
the  background.  What  then  once 
appeared  to  you  as  a  curse  may  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  It  is  my  sug¬ 
gestion  that  these  aforetime  nuisances 
be  utilized,  and  made,  if  not  things  of 
beauty,  passably  pleasing  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time. 

How  are  you  going  to  set  out,  you 
say  ?  You  have  always  thought 
youngsters  untraCtable  save  under 
female  management  before  they  attain 
to  the  dignity  of  two  figures  ;  it  was 
your  firm  conviction  that  unless  you 
talked  “baby”  to  them  they  would  not 
understand.  Oh,  you  are  very  much 
mistaken.  Little  children  make  good 
models  if  you  speak  to  them  reasonably, 
and  take  it  for  granted  that  they  have 
some  little  sense.  I  admit  that  at  first 
you  will  find  them  a  trifle  wooden,  but 
when  they  once  become  thoroughly 
interested  their  stiffness  wears  off.  Do 
not  attempt  to  catch  your  children 


when  they  are  too  young,  the  child 
who  is  in  skirts  is,  I  confess,  a  little 
nuisance  photographically  speaking, 
unless  under  very  special  circumstances. 
Boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  nine,  my  dear  Mr.  Jones,  are  the 
sort  of  thing  you  require,  and  as  boys 
and  girls  of  about  these  ages  are  very 
plentiful,  well,  there  you  are  ! 

You  wish  me  to  suggest  one  or 
two  pictures  you  may  make  from 
the  materials  given  above  ?  With 
the  greatest  of  pleasure.  There  are 
numberless  little  incidents  of  child  life 
which  lend  themselves  to  pictorial 
portrayal.  For  instance,  given  a  few 
bits  of  stick  and  a  blunt  chopper,  you 
can  produce  a  life-like  presentment 
which  you  can  entitle  “  Helping 


Mother.”  Every  boy  has  a  burning 
desire  to  smash  up  something,  and 
little  Maginus,  who  lives  next  door,  and 
who  is  a  terror  to  the  neighbourhood 
through  his  destructive  propensities, 
will  be  only  too  happy  to  step  across 
and  chop  up  boxes  in  any  attitude 
you  like  to  put  him  in,  and  amidst  any 
surroundings  you  care  to  seleCt. 

By  the  by,  when  I  was  your  way  the 
other  day  I  saw  little  Tommy  Williams 
wheeling  his  brother  out  in  the 
perambulator.  Something  had  gone 
wrong  with  the  infant,  and  Tommy 
was  leaning  over  and  caressing  it,  and 
it  struck  me  then  that  had  I  only  had 
a  camera  I  should  have  produced  quite 
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a  pretty  little  piifture.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  ways  in  which  Tommy,  and 
that  baby,  and  the  perambulator  could 
be  arranged;  for  instance,  he  could  be 
showing  the  child  a  jumping  Jack, 


while  an  admiring  crowd  might  be 
gathered  round,  or  he  could  be  repair¬ 
ing  some  supposed  damage  to  the 
vehicle,  or — but  I  have  suggested  one 
or  two  studies,  I  leave  the  rest  to  you. 

When  the  corn  is  cut  and  stand¬ 
ing  about  the  fields  in  great  shocks 
you  can  produce  endless  figure 
studies.  What  could  be  more 
delightful  than  a  game  of  hide  and 
seek  amongst  the  tall  stalks  ?  With 
one  model  alone  you  could  produce 
a  fine  peek-a-boo  piifture,  the  hider 
need  not  be  seen,  only  the  seeker 
appearing.  If  your  model  is  very 
tiny  you  must  stoop  to  deception, 
and  tell  him  that  a  mouse’s  nest 
lies  hidden  away  in  the  shock,  and 
he  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
get  at  it.  Then  when  he  has  tired 
himself  out  and  lies  down  to  rest, 
is  not  another  composition  imme¬ 
diately  suggested  ? 

Given  a  big  sister,  considerably 
greater  possibilities  open  before  you, 
for  she  will  help  to  strengthen  the  motif 
in  many  compositions.  What  is  more 
natural  than  say  that  she  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  ascertain  if  her  young 


brother  is  fond  of  butter  by  means  of 
the  buttercup  test  ?  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  little  reproducftion,  had  the 
girl’s  sunbonnet  not  been  quite  so 
awkwardly  placed,  and  had  the  artist 
not  produced  so  square  a  picture  by 
wrong  trimming,  something  really  nice 
would  have  resulted. 

Then  as  to  fights.  Mr.  Jones,  have 
you  not  seen  those  bigger  boys  fighting 
with  the  vindkftiveness  of  Soudanese 
over  some  trifling  difference,  as  say 
the  price  of  a  white  mouse,  or  the  loss 
of  a  blood  alley  ?  Now  I  have  never 
yet  beheld  a  good  fighting  piifture,  a 
piifture  where  smiles  were  not  too 
thinly  hidden  under  expressions  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  those  of  savage  hate,  and 
I  feel  certain  that  you,  my  friend, 
with  the  facilities  you  have  at  hand, 
are  the  man  to  supply  me  with  the 
long-felt  want.  The  battle  which 
is  here  given  as  an  illustration 
is  a  near  approach  to  the  real  thing, 
but  it  does  not  quite  fulfil  all  my 
desires  on  the  subjeift,  because  the 
posing  is  not  altogether  as  free  as  it 
might  be ;  I  therefore  suggest  that  you 
go  in  and  conquer.  But  let  me  warn 
you  when  you  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  a  genre  study  of  this 
class,  that  you  do  not  let  your  models 
go  too  far,  for  I  have  witnessed  many 


a  romp  which  has  ended  in  tears. 

There,  Mr.  Jones,  I  think  1  have 
shown  you  that  with  comparatively 
little  trouble  you  will  be  able  to  make 
up  quite  a  number  of  pleasing  little 


“Do  you  like  butter?” 
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studies.  Nothing  great  of  course, 
nothing  above  the  average  Christmas 
number  picture,  but  then  you  must 
remember  that  if  you  attempt  too  much 
at  first  you  will  end  in  dismal  failure. 
Therefore,  my  dear  friend,  is  it  not 
better  to  deal  with  the  simple  subjects 
and  succeed  than  to  essay  the  higher 
walks  and  slip,  and  as  all  the  means 
and  accessories,  which  go  to  compose 
the  kind  of  thing  I  am  speaking  of, 
are  to  be  found  anywhere  without 
hunting,  and  I  know  this  will  suit 
you,  for  you  hate  bother.  Purchase, 
then,  a  good  large  bottle  of  lollypops, 
practise  engaging  ways,  make  yourself 
thoroughly  at  home  with  the  little 
people  round  about  you,  and  then  see 
if  you  cannot  submit  me  within  a  few 
weeks  some  good  examples  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  “  Xmas  Annual 
School  of  Composition.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

Peter  Eland. 


NOTES  ON 
PICTURE  MAKING. 

IN  art,  as  indeed  in  everything  else, 
rules  can  be  laid  down,  but  they 
should  never  be  considered  as 
final,  there  are  always  exceptions.  As 
far  as  the  canons  of  art  can  be  briefly 
summarized  in  regard  to  pictures,  the 
principal  qualifications  of  a  good 
picture  are  as  follows  : — 

(l).  The  pidture  must  have  a  motif, 
■or  principal  object  to  which  everything 
else  should  be  subsidiary,  and  with 
which  everything  else  should  be  more 
■or  less  connected. 

(2).  The  principal  objedt  should 
never  be  in  the  centre  of  the  pidture, 
but  preferably  a  little  below  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line  drawn  across  the  middle, 
and  considerably  to  the  right  or  left  of 


a  perpendicular  line  drawn  from  top  to 
bottom  in  the  centre. 

(3) .  Lines  at  angles  must  be  con¬ 
trasted  by  opposing  lines,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  masses,  but  the  supports 
and  contrasts  must  always  be  different 
in  mass,  form,  or  strength  from  those 
they  are  to  balance,  contrast,  or 
support. 

(4) .  The  horizon  line  of  a  landscape 
should  as  a  general  rule  be  about  one- 
third  from  the  bottom  of  the  pidture, 
and  the  foreground  must  always  include 
something  that  will  lead  the  eye  up  to 
the  principal  subjedt.  In  a  seascape 
the  horizon  line  should  almost  always 
be  about  one-third  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pidture. 


A  METHOD  OF  UTILIZING 
OLD  PICTURE  FRAMES. 

N  almost  every  household,  either 
through  gradual  wear  and  tear,  or 
change  of  taste,  there  are  certain 
to  be  a  number  of  pidture  frames  rele¬ 
gated  with  their  contents  to  the  recesses 
of  some  remote  attic.  Now,  pidture 
frames  are  among  the  most  expensive 
items  in  the  expenditure  of  an  amateur 
photographer,  so  that  any  possible 
means  of  utilizing  or  renovating  old 
material  will  unquestionably  be  wel¬ 
come.  Here  is  an  excellent  plan.  If 
the  old  frame  you  propose  to  renew  is 
not  the  right  size  it  will  of  course  be 
necessary  to  re-cut  and  mitre  it  ;  that 
is  a  simple  and  well-known  operation. 
Now  comes  the  process  of  converting 
what  in  all  probability  is  a  disreputable 
looking  paste  and  gilt  combination 
into  a  modern  artistic  frame. 

Take  some  sheets  of  the  new  papers 
which  are  coming  into  use  for  mounting 
photographs,  the  colours  known  as 
grey  bark  and  duffle  grey  are  the  most 
generally  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Cut 
out  strips  exadtly  the  size  of  each  side 
of  the  frame  carefully  mitring  them  at 
the  corners  so  that  when  fastened  on 
they  will  fit  exadtly.  Moisten  one 
side  of  the  paper  with  a  sponge,  lay  it 
wet  side  downwards  and  paste  very 
thoroughly  the  back,  then  lay  it  on  the 
frame,  carefully  pressing  it  into  all  the 
interstices  or  reeds  of  the  moulding 
and  bending  it  round  into  the  rebate 
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and  also  the  outer  margin,  so  that 
every  portion  of  the  visible  frame  is 
clothed  in  a  new  dress. 

Frames  like  this  afford  most  har¬ 
monious  surroundings  for  platinum  or 
carbon  prints,  which  should  in  all 
cases  be  framed  close  up  without  any 
mount  being  visible.  If  you  try  this 
plan  you  are  certain  to  be  highly 
pleased  with  the  result. 


SOME  FURTHER 
NOTES  ON  VELOX. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  I  gave  some 
instructions  on  the  working  of 
Velox  paper,  and  as  I  have  ex¬ 
perimented  considerably  on  this  process 
since  then,  a  few  further  investigations 
may  be  of  service  to  those  who  are 
taking  up  this  new  printing  process. 
I  have  had  several  letters  asking 
about  various  things  connected  with 
the  working  of  the  paper,  and  it 
appears  that  a  great  many  of  my 
readers  have  not  been  able  to  get  good 
results  as  quickly  as  they  would  like. 
For  instance,  many  have  been  troubled 
with  fog.  Now,  undoubtedly,  this 
arises  in  a  great  many  cases  from  the 
faCt  that  the  room  in  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  carried  on  is  too  light  when 
one  is  working  in  the  day-time.  The 
room  I  used  was  perhaps  happily 
situated  in  this  respeCt.  The  window 
was  not  open  full  to  the  heavens,  but 
faced  a  row  of  houses,  so  possibly  the 
intensity  of  the  illumination  coming 
through  it  was  not  as  strong  as  it 
would  be  in  a  case  where  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  view  of  the  open  country  lay 
outside.  Well,  the  method  by  which 
this  fogging  defeCt  may  be  overcome 
is  obvious.  More  barriers  must  be 
used  to  cut  off  the  direCt  light,  or  if 
absolutely  necessary  a  dark  -  room 
employed.  When  working  by  gas¬ 
light,  the  fogging  trouble  is  not  likely 
to  occur,  but  still  I  have  known  cases 
where  it  has  made  its  appearance. 
Here  again  the  remedy  is  obvious. 
You  must  take  your  developing  slab 
further  away  from  the  gas  jet. 

By  the  by,  I  found  that  it  was  rather 
wearisome  to  have  to  hold  a  frame  up 
to  a  bracket  for  possibly  a  minute  at  a 
time,  and  so  I  invented  a  little  arrange¬ 


ment  which  is  very  satisfactory, 
because  it  allows  me  to  expose  half  a 
dozen  negatives  at  once  with  the 
minimum  of  trouble.  I  got  a  piece  of 
board  about  twelve  inches  long  by  an 
inch  thick,  and  possibly  four  inches 
broad.  From  a  plumber  I  purchased 
at  a  ridiculously  cheap  rate  the  burner 
end  joint  of  a  broken  gas  bracket. 
This  I  fastened  with  staples  to  the 
piece  of  wood,  with  about  three  inches 
of  the  bracket  overhanging  the  end. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  now 
is  to  couple  up  to  the  ordinary  gas 
supply  with  an  indiarubber  tube,  and 
I  then  have  a  gas  jet  on  my  table 
around  which  I  can  arrange  my  frames 
at  any  distance  I  choose,  propping 
them  up  with  bottles  or  anything  that 
happens  to  be  handy. 

Another  prolific  cause  of  failure  with 
Velox  paper,  especially  when  working 
at  night,  is  too  short  an  exposure,  and 
the  employment  of  too  weak  a  de¬ 
veloper.  A  trial  exposure  or  two  will 
soon  discover  in  which  direction  the 
fault  lies,  and  the  remedy  is  simple.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Velox  is  a 
great  deal  slower  than  bromide,  and 
consequently  a  much  longer  exposure 
is  necessitated.  The  portrait  Velox  is 
very  good  indeed,  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  manage,  especially  when 
one  has  been  using  the  carbon  or 
ordinary  kind.  In  the  case  of  portrait 
Velox  where  ten  seconds  would  be 
given  for  carbon  or  matt,  possibly  five 
only  will  be  needed,  and  one  is  apt  to 
forget  this.  Portrait  Velox  too  is  better 
immersed  in  the  developer,  not  brushed 
over  with  a  brush  or  the  cotton  wool 
pad. 

When  the  carbon  Velox  is  in  question 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  which 
is  the  right  side,  and  feeling  with  the 
fingers  is  a  most  unsafe  method.  By 
looking  on  the  paper,  however,  in  the 
subdued  light  one  can  soon  tell  where 
the  emulsion  lies,  for  there  is  a  shiny 
look  about  it,  which  luckily  prevents 
any  mistakes  being  made. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  indeed  that  the 
contents  of  M.Q.  cartridges  when  made 
up  into  solution  will  not  keep ;  it  is  all 
very  well  for  the  firm  to  say  that  in 
stoppered  bottles  the  developer  will 
last  indefinitely,  but  experience  teaches 
that  it  soon  loses  its  strength.  The  best 
plan  is  to  collect  a  number  of  negatives, 
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and  have  a  regular  field  day.  This  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  cheapest  and  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty. 
I  have  not  yet  given  the  home-made 
developer  recommended  in  the  instruc¬ 
tions  a  full  trial,  but  if  this  does  keep 
(which  I  presume  it  will),  well,  of 
course,  it  is  the  beau  ideal  solution  for 
those  who  study  both  economy  and 
ease. 

The  moving  about  of  the  prints  in 
the  fixing  bath  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  if  irregular  markings  are  not 
to  occur.  Why  these  spots  should 
appear  some  better  chemist  than  I  am 
can  possibly  explain.  To  me  they  are 
certainly  a  mystery,  but  they  are  quite 


©ur  ll>ri3es. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Chib,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Photograph  of  a  Lake  Competition. — 

The  prize  is  awarded  to  Ernest  P.  Heron  2, 
Tilney  Street,  Aintree,  Liverpool  :  and  certifi¬ 
cates  to  J.  H.  Liebreich,  6,  Blenheim  Road, 
Bradford;  Miss  M.  Woods,  Blairmore,  Wood- 
berry  Down,  London,  N. ;  Miss  I.  L.  Griffiths, 
Hillfields,  St.  Mark's,  Cheltenham  ;  A.  H.  Hill, 
Duncrag,  Bonhill  Road,  Dumbarton;  T.  E. 
Harrison,  95,  Kensington  Road,  Southport ;  and 
John  Cummings,  21,  Mill  Street,  Alloa.  We 
were  quite  aware  when  we  set  this  competition 
that  our  readers  would  find  the  portrayal  of  a 
lake  a  somewhat  difficult  task,  notwithstanding 
the  fad  that  in  our  announcement  we  rather 
made  light  of  the  matter.  We  certainly  did  not 
expect,  however,  to  receive  in  the  first  place  so 
many  contributions,  and  secondly  to  find  in  so 
few  of  these  the  gist  of  a  picture.  Out  of  the 
hundred  entries  to  hand  we  can  truthfully  say 
that  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  gave  a  really 
pictorial  rendering  of  a  sheet  of  water,  and 
though  the  prize  picture  has  very  many  good 
points  about  it,  still  with  more  care  something 
better  might  have  resulted.  The  great  fault 
apparent  in  most  of  the  contributions  arises 
from  the  fact  that  competitors  have  attempted 
to  take  too  much  of  their  lake,  they  have  not 
merely  sought  to  portray  pictorial  islets,  but 
have  endeavoured  to  include  the  more  distant 
banks  at  their  side  with  a  disastrous  result. 
Another  mistake  pretty  generally  made  has 
been  that  of  exposing  on  too  windy  a  day 
when  the  water  has  been  agitated,  and  as  in 
many  cases  “time”  has  been  given,  a 
meaningless  white  patch  in  the  centre  of  the 
photograph  results.  Where  the  other  extreme 
in  the  matter  of  exposure  has  been  resorted  to, 
and  a  snap-shot  taken,  a  sort  of  table-jelly 
formation  of  water  has  resulted  which  does 
not  give  one  the  idea  of  liquid  at  all,  but  rather 
resembles  a  frozen  sea.  Now  the  best  hour 
at  which  to  take  a  lake  is  sunset,  sunset  on  a 


sure  to  put  in  an  appearance  if  the 
prints  are  not  hurried  around  on  their 
first  immersion. 

With  regard  to  washing,  too  pro¬ 
longed  a  soaking  is  not  desirable.  F rom 
ten  minutes  to  half-an-hour  in  running 
water  is  ample,  and  swelled  soft  films 
do  not  result  from  this.-  It  is  advisable 
to  dry  your  Velox  pictures  in  a  place 
particularly  free  from  dust,  the  rich 
coating  of  gelatine  has  a  particular 
fancy  for  the  molecules  which  float  in 
the  air,  and  when  once  these  settle, 
there  is  no  brushing  them  off,  and 
spotty  dirty  photographs  consequently 
must  result. 

Peter  Eland. 


calm  day  when  the  banks  cast  reflections,  and 
when  some  effective  clouds  are  about.  Given 
these  nothing  should  have  been  easier  than 
the  pictorial  representation  of  say  Windermere 
or  Loch  Katrine.  The  nearest  approaches  to 
the  sort  of  thing  we  require  come  from  Stereo, 
Coddy,  Ergon,  Sturgeon,  Dick  Turpin, 
Fashoda,  Swallow,  Cracker,  jack,  Iron,  Ayr- 
ward,  A.H.A.,  Borax,  Takem,  Dick,  Nauhe, 
Palmidie,  Express,  Rex,  Rid,  Eskite,  Erimus, 
and  Dadda.  Some  of  the  photographs  in  this 
batch  are  really  very  pretty  indeed,  and  had 
we  space  at  our  disposal  we  should  have  been 
pleased  to  point  out  in  etch  case  just  where 
the  competitor  failed  to  carry  off  the  award. 

An  Artistic  Bunch  of  Grasses  Com  = 
petition. —The  prize  is  awarded  to  Miss  A. 
B.  Warburg,  8,  Porchester  Terrace,  London, 
W.  ;  and  a  certificate  to  Mrs.  Dumas, 
Glascoed,  Bromley,  Kent.  This  competition 
has  not  received  the  same  amount  of  support 
as  has  been  given  to  the  lake  contest,  and  the 
entries  all  round  show  but  mediocre  qualities 
in  the  matter  of  composition  and  technique. 
The  arranging  of  the  bunch  of  grasses  seems 
to  have  been  a  terrible  stumbling-block  over 
which  most  competitors  have  come  to  grief. 
It  is  perfectly  plain  to  us  that  had  they  only 
known  of  the  lead  arrangement  dealt  with 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  some  very  much 
superior  results  would  have  accrued,  for 
instead  of  grasses  starting  in  a  top-heavy 
manner  out  of  cockley  little  vases,  and  thus 
having  the  appearance  of  the  old  prints  from 
which  our  forefathers  used  to  gather  their 
ideas  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  our  com¬ 
petitors  would  have  arranged  their  material  in 
a  much  more  graceful  manner,  and  thus  we 
should  have  had  submitted  work  with  much 
greater  decorative  pretensions.  With  regard 
to  backgrounds  we  are  pleased  to  observe  that 
the  plain  styles  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  but  we  should  like  to  point  out  also 
that  it  was  a  mistake  not  to  have  continuous 
ones,  an  ugly  joining  where  the  table  or  what¬ 
not  meets  with  the  back  cloth  by  cutting  the 
picture  into  two  distinct  halves  produces  a 
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very  disagreeable  effect.  A  very  patent  fault, 
and  one  which  unfortunately  is  so  much  to 
the  fore,  arises  from  the  fact  that  too  many 
grasses  are  used,  and  that  clumsy  effects  were 
consequently  in  the  ascendant.  The  work  of 
H.W.,  A.  J.  Brears,  C.E.S.I.,  and  C.  W. 
Pearsall  approaches  very  near  to  the  certificate 
level,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  hardness  about  the 
pictures  which  throws  them  out  of  court. 
The  photographs  by  the  other  competitors  are 
hardly  up  to  the  standard  we  have  been 
usually  led  to  expect. 

Post  =  Card  Competition. — A  prize  of 
5s.  is  offered  for  the  best  post-card  saying 
what  photographic  subjects  please  you  most, 
and  why.  Replies  must  be  written  on  a  post¬ 
card,  and  must  not  exceed  100  words.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  October  number. 
Competition  closes  December  25th. 

General  Competition.  — Closes  December 
25th.  Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from 
the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Hum¬ 
phries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph 


This  competition  closes  January  25th.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  November  number. 

Family  Group  Competition.  As  in 

past  years  we  offer  a  prize  of  £1  for  the  best 
family  group.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  a  really 
good  group  on  either  Christmas  or  New  Year’s 
Day,  because,  as  a  rule,  families  have  so  much 
to  occupy  them  on  those  two  occasions.  In 
consequence  of  this  we  have  decided  to  allow 
the  photograph  to  be  taken  any  time  between 
Christmas  Eve  and  New  Year's  Day,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  the  family  as  taken  had 
assembled  together  on  either  or  both  of  those 
occasions.  Competition  closes  January  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  November 
issue. 

General  Competition. -  Closes  January 
25th.  Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from 
the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Hum¬ 
phries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph 
of  any  subjeft.  Coupon  was  given  in  the 
November  number. 


of  any  subject.  The  coupon  was  given  in 
the  October  number. 

Bridge  Competition.  -Bridges  appeal 
very  strongly  to  junior  photographers.  Poetry 
and  tradition  have  attached  many  romantic 
episodes  to  them,  and  that  is  why  perhaps  so 
many  amateurs  fancy  subjects  of  this  character. 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  not  one 
in  a  hundred  of  the  photographs  of  bridges 
which  we  see  are  at  all  pleasing  for  the 
artistic  eye  to  gaze  upon.  Some  bridges 
of  course  are  too  stiff  to  make  anything  of, 
but  the  majority  are  quite  capable  of  forming 
part  of  a  picture  if  properly  treated.  The 
great  secret  of  composition  in  this  case  is 
that  the  more  plain  and  artificial  looking  the 
bridge  is,  the  more  subordinate  it  should  be  to 
the  other  objects  in  the  scene.  We  offer  a  prize 
of  books  to  the  value  of  12s.  6d.  selected  from 
the  list  of  Percy  Lund,  Humphries,  &  Co.,  Ltd., 


Photograph  of  a  Lake  Competition.  Prize  Photograph. 
A  Gathering  Storm,  Derwentwater. 

E.  P.  Heron,  Aintree. 


Where  to  go  Competition. — A  prize 
of  5s.  is  offered  for  the  best  answer  to  the 
following  questions.  “Given  a  week,  where 
would  you  go,  and  what  photographs  would 
you  take?’’  Replies  must  be  written  on  a 
post-card,  and  must  not  exceed  100  words 
Competition  closes  February  25th.  The 
coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 

The  Most  Pictorial  Photograph  of  a 
Church. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the 
most  pictorial  rendering  of  a  church  exterior. 
Most  amateurs  when  they  photograph  ecclesi¬ 
astical  buildings  take  them  full  on,  and  pay 
more  attention  to  seeing  that  the  spire  does 
not  lean  rather  than  to  the  general  pictorial 
ensemble.  We  want  to  see  now  how  a  church 
will  work  in  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  and 
what  capital  can  be  made  from  it.  Its 
surroundings  can  be  included,  clouds  may  be 
printed  in,  and  in  fact  every  possible  means  to 
a  pictorial  end  adopted.  Competition  closes 
February  25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this 
number. 
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NEW  SERIES. 

This  month  we  present  our  readers  with  a 
new  program  of  competitions.  The  subjects 
have  been  selected  with  care,  and  with  the 
object  of  giving  residents  in  both  town  and 
country  a  chance  of  competing  in  one  or  other 
of  the  contests.  Competitions  in  The  Junior 
have  always  been  a  popular  feature,  and  we 
trust  they  will  continue  to  be  so,  because  they 
cannot  help  but  prove  useful  by  stimulating  the 
contestant  to  tread  unwonted  paths,  and  to 
turn  his  thoughts  into  fresh  channels,  giving 
him  some  object  to  aim  at,  instead  of  wan¬ 
dering  about  in  a  dilettante  manner,  snapping 
trifles  which  may  or  may  not  be  worth  having. 
Besides  the  prize,  we  award  a  certain  number 
of  certificates  in  every  case,  and  both  prizes 
and  certificates  qualify  the  recipient  for  entry 
into  our  postal  circles.  We  also  select  a  few 
prints  for  honourable  mention,  and  when 
pictures  call  for  special  criticism  we  make  a 
point  of  dealing  with  them  as  fully  as  possible. 

Skating,  Sliding  and  Snowballing. 

A  prize  of  £1  is.  will  be  offered  for  the  best 
picture  illustrating  any  of  the  above  winter 
amusements.  Whenever  we  have  set  a  competi¬ 
tion  in  which  snow  was  to  play  an  important 
part,  there  has  been  no  snow,  and  a  mild  winter 
has  militated  against  a  large  number  of  entries. 
We  are  going  to  risk  it  again,  however,  and 
this  time  the  prize  is  to  be  given  for  the  best 
picture  illustrating  some  winter  sport.  Plenty 
of  scope  will  be  found,  as  the  subject  covers 
a  good  deal  of  ground  ;  for  instance,  “  fastening 
on  the  skates,”  ‘‘keeping  the  pot  boiling,” 
and  terrific  combats  around  the  snow  man. 
What  we  do  not  require,  by  the  by,  are 
photographs  displaying  a  hugh  amount  of 
icy  foreground,  while  a  few  dots  in  the  middle 
distance  represent  the  skaters.  For  the  good 
of  those  whose  technique  is  not  perfect  and 
whose  knowledge  of  exposure  required  during 
a  snowfall  is  limited,  we  may  state  that  we 
have  found  exactly  the  same  amount  of  ex¬ 
posure  necessary  on  a  passable  winter’s  day  as 
we  should  give  during  March  or  April.  The 
competition  closes  March  25th.  The  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  January  issue. 

General  Competition.  —  Closes  March 
25th.  Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from 
the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Hum¬ 
phries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of 
any  subject.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
January  issue. 

A  Portrait  taken  Indoors. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  £1  is.  for  the  best  portrait,  head,  bust, 
or  full  length,  taken  indoors.  The  article  in 
The  Junior  Photographer  for  November  on  this 
subjeft  has  suggested  to  us  this  competition. 
We  wish  our  readers  to  follow  out  the  in¬ 
structions  given  therein,  and  we  shall  judge 
the  results  on  their  artistic  merit.  We  do 
not  want  what  is  generally  known  as  ‘‘pro¬ 
fessional”  work,  smooth,  waxy  presentments 
of  persons  who  look  as  unlike  themselves  as 
possible,  but  characteristic  renderings  which 
show  the  wrinkles  if  they  are  there,  and  which 
accentuate  rather  than  destroy  the  natural 
expression.  We  may  point  out  that  glossy 
prints  will  stand  no  chance  in  this  contest. 
The  competition  closes  April  25th.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  February  number. 


A  Busy  Street.  —  A  prize  of  £1  is.. is 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  of  a  busy 
street.  This  is  essentially  a  town  competition, 
and  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  those  whose 
path  in  life  takes  them  through  places  where 
merchants  most  do  congregate,  and  where  the 
traffic  is  great.  The  ordinary  instantaneous 
photographs  of  street  scenes  taken  from  the 
top  of  a  'bus,  leave  much  to  be  desired,  not 
because  the  technique  is  poor,  but  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  artistic  lighting  in  most  cases 
is  absent,  while  the  interest  is  far  too  general. 
Another  fault  which  is  very  common  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  snaps  were  taken 
hurriedly,  and  no  thought  whatever  is  paid  to 
composition  and  balance.  Only  a  year  ago  in 
the  Piccadilly  Salon  a  street  scene  was  hung, 
which,  besides  being  a  good  example  of  fairly 
quick  work,  was  really  a  picture,  simply 
because  the  artist  had  subdued  detail  and  gone 
in  for  masses  of  shadow  and  waited  until  the 
light  on  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  was  the  most 
conducive  to  pictorial  effect.  We  feel  assured 
that  many  of  our  readers  could  if  they  only 
tried,  produced  good  pictures  of  crowded 
thoroughfares  which  would  appeal  to  the 
artistic  eye,  and  not  jar  the  nerves  because 
huge  giants  in  ungainly  attitudes,  or  the 
unlovely  backs  of  loaded  waggons  obtruded 
themselves  too  pronouncedly  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  glaring  signs  did  not  fulfil  their 
intended  purpose  by  arresting  the  attention  at 
once.  The  competition  closes  April  25th. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  February 
issue. 

Lantern  Slide  Competition.  —  Closes 
April  25th.  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best 
and  5s.  6d.  for  the  next  best  lantern  slide,  any 
subject,  to  be  judged  on  its  technical  and 
artistic  merits.  The  coupon  must  be  affixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  siide.  Coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  February  issue. 

A  Figure  Posed  on  a  Stile. — A  prize 
of  10s.  6d.  is  offered  for  a  genre  study  made 
from  a  figure  or  figures  with  a  stile  as  an 
accessory.  As  our  country  readers  will  most 
probably  be  unable  to  compete  for  the  street 
contest  we  have  arranged  this  competition  for 
them.  There  could  not  be  a  more  suitable  or 
suggestive  accessory  than  a  country  stile  for  a 
figure  study ;  ploughboys  may  sit  on  it  and 
eat  their  luncheon,  it  may  be  occupied  by 
crow-scarers,  or  may  form  a  trysting-place 
for  faithful  lovers,  while  old  men  may  oc¬ 
casionally,  like  Lewis  Carroll’s  septuagenarian, 
be  found  ‘‘A  sitting  on  a  gate.”  Surely  this, 
should  be  a  really  easy  contest,  and  we 
anticipate  a  large  number  of  entries.  The 
competition  closes  May  25th.  The  coupon  will 
be  given  in  the  March  number. 

General  Competition. — Closes  May  25th 
Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subject.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
March  number. 

Cyclists. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for 
the  best  photograph  of  a  group  of  cyclists 
travelling  at  a  reasonable  speed  amidst  suit¬ 
able  surroundings.  We  once  had  quite  a  pretty 
and  interesting  instantaneous  photograph  of  a 
cyclists’  club  on  the  road,  and  as  cyclists  are 
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so  common  nowadays,  we  think  that  a  com¬ 
petition  of  this  character  will  give  those  who 
desire  to  attain  to  instantaneous  excellence  a 
good  chance.  The  pictorial  effect  too  can  be 
gained,  for  instance  clouds  of  dust  come  out 
very  well,  and  a  cyclist  forms  occasionally  a 
valuable  accessory  to  a  pictorial  bit  of  road  or 
lane.  The  competition  closes  June  25th.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  April  issue. 

An  Old  Man  and  Old  Woman.  Two 

prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the  best 
figure  study  of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman 
respectively,  to  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out. 
The  figures  must  be  full  lengths,  but  the 


lighting  must  be  artistic,  and  it  will  not  do  to 
simply  place  an  aged  person  anyhow  against 
anything  in  an  all-round  light,  and  still  expect 
to  carry  off  an  award.  We  offer  no  suggestion 
and  put  no  restrictions,  but  simply  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  to  do  the 
best  they  can  with  it.  The  competition  closes 
June  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
April  issue. 

Christmas  Card  Competition.  This  is 
not  a  competition  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 

A  Bunch  of  Grasses  Competition.  Prize  Photograph. 

Miss  A.  B.  Warburg,  London. 


word.  Every  year  many  readers  of  The  Junior 
Photographer  have  honoured  the  editor  by 
sending  him  Christmas  cards.  Unfortunately 
their  large  number  precludes  him  from  re¬ 
ciprocating  in  the  usual  way.  Last  year, 
however,  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  sensible 
of  the  interest  thus  kindly  bestowed  he  offered 
a  Yorkshire  cheese  to  the  person  who  sent  the 
best  card.  This  year  in  order  to  still  further 
promote  the  interest  and  amusement  in  this 
seasonable  custom,  he  will  send  a  rich 
cake  to  the  lady  or  gentleman  who  posts  to 
him  the  most  interesting  or  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  photographic  Christmas  card,  while 
the  senders  of  the  five  next  best  cards  will  each 
receive  a  signed  platinotype  or  carbon  print 
from  one  of  the  editor’s  own  studies.  No 
coupon  is  required  for  this,  and  it  is  suggested 
that'  the  prints  should  be  mounted  on  cards, 
cut  by  the  sender  in  preference,  if  not, 
purchased  from  dealers.  The  last  day  for 
receiving  will  be  Dec.  24th.  and  the  adjudi¬ 
cating  will  if  possible  be  made  on  that  day  so 
that  the  cake  will  probably  reach  its  owner 
during  Christmas  week. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name  and 
address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  not  be 
published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding 
competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


©ur  Survey 

Photographing  a  Cyclone. — An  American 
amateur  photographer  has  succeeded  in  photo¬ 
graphing  a  cyclone.  His  print  is  reproduced 
in  The  Photo  Beacon.  The  cyclone  looks  like  a 
great  wedge  of  black  cloud,  the  apex  of  which 
touches  the  ground.  The  photographer  had 
fortunately  taken  refuge  in  a  cave,  from  the 
entrance  of  which  he  snapped  at  the  cyclone 
when  it  sent  down  a  twister. 

The  West  Surrey  Photographic  Society 
announces  a  special  competition  for  their 
members  which  strikes  us  as  being  rather 
novel.  Fruit  and  vegetables  arranged  along 
with  suitable  accessories  are  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  in  the  judging  art  will  be  considered 
equally  with  technique.  The  same  Society 
is  going  to  have  a  contest  later,  the  object  of 
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which  will  be  the  production  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  bookplate  for  their  library. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  what  are  the  best 
books  for  an  amateur  to  read  on  the  subject  of 
art  and  the  composition  of  pictures.  We 
recommend  in  the  first  instance  the  series  of 
books  written  by  H.  P.  Robinson,,  the  most 
recent  of  which  is  entitled  “  Elements  of  a 
Pictorial  Photograph.”  Other  good  books 
not  written  in  particular  from  a  photographic 
point  of  view,  but  nevertheless  exceedingly 
useful  are  “  Ruskin’s  Elements  of  Drawing” 
(the  last  chapter),  "Burnet’s  Essays  on  Art,” 
“  Ruskin’s  Modern  Painters,”  and  all  Hamer- 
ton’s  books. 

Height  of  the  Camera. — For  the  simple 
reason  that  most  tripods  are  sufficiently  high 
to  raise  the  camera  level  with  the  face  when 
standing,  photographers  almost  invariably 
employ  them  at  tha.t  height,  which  results, 
very  often,  in  the  loss  of  a  good  bold  back¬ 
ground.  The  right  idea  for  most  subjects  is  to 
sit  down  on  a  chair  or  stool,  and  lower  the 
camera  until  it  is  then  level  with  the  eyes. 
Occasionally,  perhaps,  to  get  clear  of  long 
grasses  or  something  of  that  kind,  the  legs  may 
be  drawn  out  at  full,  but  such  occasions,  in 
our  own  experience,  are  very  rare. 


©ur  Xaborator\>. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

Printing  Method. — Fine  white  tissuepaper 
should  be  laid  over  the  frame  when  hard 
negatives  have  to  be  printed.  This  procedure 
will  have  a  marked  effect  in  producing  soft 
prints. 

Non-Explosive  Flash  Compound. — Mix 
three  parts  finely  powdered  potassium  per¬ 
manganate,  and  four  parts  of  magnesium 
powder.  This  mixture  gives  a  good  light,  and 
is  only  explosive  to  a  small  degree. 

Blue  Prints. — A  variation  in  the  tint  of 
prints  on  ferroprussiate  paper  may  be  secured 
by  printing  exceedingly  deep  so  that  the  high¬ 
lights  are  scarcely  visible  after  a  few  minutes’ 
soaking  in  water.  If,  however,  the  prints  are 
left  in  the  water  for  several  hours  they  gradually 
change,  and  a  fine  brilliant  image  is  obtained. 
Sometimes  as  much  as  twenty-four  hours  may 
be  necessary. 

Light  During  Development.  —  Most 
photographers  are  greatly  afraid  of  having  too 
much  non-actinic  light  in  their  dark-rooms; 
we  ourselves  believe  in  having  a  considerable 
quantity  of  yellow  light,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  invariably  cover  up  the  dish  during 
development.  A  piece  of  cardboard  is  con¬ 
venient  for  this  purpose  since  it  can  be  readily 


removed  from  time  to  time  for  inspection  of 
the  negative. 

A  Fine  Focussing  Screen. — A  capital 
ocussing  screen,  so  fine  as  to  be  practically 
devoid  of  grain,  can  be  made  as  follows  :  Fix 
an  unexposed  plate,  and  wash  it  thoroughly. 
Then  immerse  it  in  a  solution  of  barium 
chloride  (strength  immaterial),  and  then, 
without  washing,  pass  it  into  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  Keep  the  plate  in  motion  by  gentle 
rocking,  when  a  fine  precipitate  of  barium 
sulphate  will  be  produced  on  the  film  and  form 
a  surface  much  superior  to  ground  glass. 

Development  Note. — It  is  a  good  plan  to 
be  rather  generous  with  developing  solution. 
If  you  pour  on  just  sufficient  to  cover  the 
plate,  and  the  dish  should  rest  on  an  uneven 
surface,  there  is  every  liability  of  the  solution 
leaving  some  portion  of  the  plate  uncovered 
while  your  attention  is  directed  to  other 
matters.  If  one  portion  of  the  negative  begins 
to  develop  before  another,  the  defect  is  one 
which  cannot  be  afterwards  remedied.  By 
all  means,  then,  flow  on  plenty  of  developer, 
also  see  that  your  dish  rests  on  a  horizontal 
surface,  and  as  a  third  precaution,  rock  it 
frequently. 

To  Prevent  Optical  Lantern  from 
Smelling. — If,  at  the  close  of  an  evening’s 
work,  the  lantern  be  emptied  of  the  oil  it 
contains  and  the  wicks  then  turned  up  as  for 
use,  lighted  and  allowed  to  burn  till  they  die 
out,  they  will  be  entirely  freed  from  oil  which 
otherwise  would,  by  capillary  attraction,  find 
its  way  out  and  spread  itself  over  the  outside 
of  the  lamp.  After  the  wicks  have  become 
charred,  a  cloth  rubbed  over  their  tops  will 
trim  and  leave  them  in  much  better  condition 
for  the  next  evening’s  work  than  will  the 
sharpest  pair  of  scissors  obtainable. 

Mercury  Intensifier. — Place  the  negative 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  mercury  bichloride 
until  bleached — three  or  four  minutes  is 
usually  long  enough — then  wash  well  for  five 
minutes  and  immerse  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  sulphite  until  the  requisite  degree 
of  density  is  obtained.  If  you  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  the  pyro  and  soda  developer,  number 
two  solution  will  do  as  well  as  sulphite  alone. 
Finally  wash  for  half  an  hour.  The  mercury 
solution  muy  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
Mercuric  bichloride  is  somewhat  insoluble, 
requiring  nine  times  its  weight  of  cold  water 
to  dissolve  it,  so  that  two  fluid  ounces  of  water 
will  only  require  about  half  a  drachm  of 
mercury. 


“  Have  nothing  in  your  houses  that  you  do 
not  know  to  be  useful  or  believe  to  be 
beautiful. —  W illiam  M orris. 
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©nr  Show  iRoom. 

The  “Apek”  camera  which  we  illustrate  is 
a  handy  piece  of  apparatus  which  has  just 
been  put  on  the  market  by  Wilfred  Emery. 


The  instrument  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  cycle,  being  light  and  compact. 

A  new  album  has  been  added  to  the  “  Sunny 
Memories”  series.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape, 
and  bound  in  art  cloth,  and  will  take  one 
hundred  prints  up  to  3^  by  3J  size,  several 
photographs  being  displayed  on  one  page 


underneath  suitable  openings.  The  mounts 
are  of  various  tints  suited  to  either  platino- 
type  or  any  of  the  shades  of  carbon,  and  the 
whole  album  is  certainly  calculated  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  any  print  placed  in  it. 

From  J.  J  Griffin  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  we  have 
received  a  box  containing  half-a-dozen  tubes 
of  the  “  M.Q.”  developer,  which  is  now  so 
popular  amongst  Velox  workers.  These  little 
cartridges  are  most  convenient,  it  being  only 
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necessary  to  dissolve  the  contents  in  water  to 
make  a  solution  which  will  give  clear  blue 
black  Velox  prints,  and  which  will  also  keep  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  if  care  is  taken  to 
have  the  bottle  well  filled  to  the  neck,  and  a 


secure  stopper  with  a  rubber  band  squeezed 
tightly  in  position.  We  see  that  the  makers 
suggest  that  after  each  print  has  been 
developed  the  brush  should  have  the  super¬ 
fluous  solution  squeezed  out  of  it  before  it  is 
re-dipped.  This  will  ensure  a  freshness  and 
consequently  a  more  energetic  action,  and  less 
liability  to  fog.  The  "M.Q.”  developer  may 
be  also  used  for  plates.  Then,  it  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  instead  of  the 
powder  being  dissolved  in  four  ounces  water 
(the  strength  required  for  the  paper)  eight 
ounces  of  liquid  will  be  required. 


©ur  ©v’clopa'Ma. 

In  this  modest  compilation  we  make  no  pretence  of 
completeness.  We  have  simply  seledted  those  terms 
for  explanation  which  are  in  frequent  occurrence  during 
the  operations  of  the  amateur  photographer.  Our 
definitions  or  explanatory  remarks  are  necessarily  brief, 
nevertheless  we  venture  to  hope  they  will  be  found  clear 
and  comprehensible,  and  enable  the  photographer, 
especially  the  novice  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding 
of  the  operations  he  has  to  perform,  and  the  substances 
and  instruments  he  is  called  upon  to  use.  Our  Cyclopcedia. 
will  be  continued  from  month  to  month  until  all  the 
more  frequently  employed  terms  have  been  dealt  with. 

Dark  Slide. — The  holder,  containing  the 
sensitive  plate  or  plates,  which  is  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  camera  during  exposure. 

Definition. — The  defining  capacity  of  a 
lens,  or  its  power  to  produce  an  accurate, 
clearly  defined  image  upon  the  screen. 

Deliquescent. — Having  the  property  of 
becoming  soft  or  liquid  by  absorbing  moisture 
from  air.  Calcium  chloride  has  this  power  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  and  is  therefore  placed 
in  the  tubes  in  which  platinotype  paper  is 
stored. 

Density. — The  degree  of  opacity  of  the 
negative  image. 

Depth  of  Focus. — The  capacity  of  a  lens 
to  render  with  equal  clearness  objects  near  to 
the  camera  and  far  away.  The  smaller  the 
diaphragm  used,  the  greater  becomes  this 
depth. 

Developer. — Every  substance  possessing 
the  capacity  of  reducing,  or  developing  those 
parts  of  an  exposed  sensitized  film  which  have 
been  acted  upon  by  light,  and  making  the 
latent  image  visible.  There  are  very  many 
different  developing  substances,  but  those  in 
regular  use  are  pyrogallic  acid,  hydrochinone, 
ortol,  rodinal,  amidol,  and  metol.  Full 
instructions  for  development  with  pyrogallic 
acid  were  given  in  The  Junior  Photographer  for 
September,  1897;  with  ortol  in  the  issue  of 
October,  1898. 

Diaphragms. — Discs  with  circular  openings 
of  definite  size,  used  for  inserting  in  a  lens  to 
improve  marginal  definition  and  increase  the 
depths  of  focus.  A  recent  form,  termed  the  iris 
diaphragm,  is  a  part  of  the  lens  mount  itself, 
by  rotating  which  a  series  of  plates  slide 
together  and  decrease  the  aperture.  The 
smaller  the  diaphragm  the  longer  the  exposure. 

Distortion. — Some  forms  of  lenses  give 
distorted  images.  The  most  usual  form  of 
distortion  is  produced  when  lenses  of  very 
wide  angle  are  employed.  Near  objects  then 


become  disproportionately  larger  than  remote 
ones.  The  distortion  of  parallel  lines  is 
produced  when  a  high  building  is  taken  and 
the  camera  is  tilted,  unless  the  swing-back  be 
used  to  counteract  the  effect.  The  other 
forms  of  distortion  are  produced  by  refraction 
at  the  margin  of  the  lens,  in  which  case  lines 
which  should  be  parallel  appear  to  run  together 
or  separate,  producing  what  is  called  barrel 
and  spectacle  distortion  respectively. 

Double  Printing. — A  method  of  printing 
from  two  negatives,  as  commonly  practised 
for  the  landscape  and  the  sky. 

Dropping  Bottle. — A  bottle  with  a  narrow 
neck  the  stopper  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
groove  along  which  a  small  quantity  of  the 
liquid  within  can  be  made  to  flow,  and  ejected 
drop  by  drop. 

Dry  Plates. — Plates  of  glass,  coated  with 
a  sensitive  film  consisting  of  a  silver  salt  in 
gelatine.  The  term  dry  has  ceased  to  have 
any  material  significance,  since  wet  plates  are 
now  rarely  used,  the  collodion  process  being 
obsolete  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

Eikonogen. — A  sodium  salt  of  complicated 
composition  used  as  a  developer,  and  acting 
in  practice  similarly  to  hydrochinone.  The 


usual  formula  is  : — 

A.  Sodium  sulphite .  4  parts 

Water .  60 

Eikonogen .  .  1 

B.  Water  .  20  parts 

Sodium  carbonate .  3 


Take  three  parts  of  A  and  one  part  B,  mixing 
them  immediately  before  use.  The  eikonogen 
must  be  powdered  or  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

Emuls.on.  —  The  term  applied  to  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  a  sensitive  silver 
salt  finely  divided  and  held  in  suspension  in 
some  viscous  substance,  such  as  gelatine, 
albumen  or  collodion,  intended  to  be  spread 
out  in  a  thin  film  upon  glass  or  paper,  and 
dried. 

Enamelling. — Prints  may  have  a  smooth, 
glossy  surface  imparted  to  them  by  placing 
face  downwards  upon  a  clean  sheet  of  ferro¬ 
type  tin  and  squeegeeing.  When  dry  they 
will  peel  off  themselves.  A  glass  plate  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  ferrotype  sheet,  but  it  must 
be  carefully  cleaned  and  dusted  over  with 
French  chalk. 

Enlarging. — The  process  of  making  a 
larger  image  from  any  negative  or  positive. 
Enlarging  may  be  done  by  daylight,  or 
artificial  light.  In  the  first  case  the  essentials 
are  a  room,  against  a  window  in  which  a 
camera  is  placed  and  all  light  excluded  save 
that  which  comes  through  the  camera.  The 
negative  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  camera , 
in  the  usual  dark  slide,  if  convenient,  and 
the  image  then  thrown  is  received  on  an 
upright  screen  and  accurately  focussed. 
Having  put  the  cap  on  the  lens,  a  sheet  of 
bromide  paper  is  then  pinned  in  the  right 
position  upon  the  screen,  the  lens  uncapped, 
and  the  requisite  exposure  given.  The 
bromide  paper  is  then  developed.  In  the  case 
of  enlarging  with  the  lantern,  the  operations 
are  practically  the  same.  A  plate  may  be 
substituted  for  the  bromide  paper. 


©nr  Critical  Column.  , 

A  NEW  REGULATION. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  Of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.” 

Spot. — There  is  too  much  about  this  pifture, 
the  artist  had  to  his  hand  sufficient  material 
for  a  couple  of  good  compositions.  Let  him 
cut  his  print  in  half,  exactly  down  the  centre, 
and  each  side  will  give  him  a  fairly  satisfactory 
photograph. 

Capricornus.— This  lady  should  never  have 
been  taken  in  profile.  Her  face  is  not  suited 
to  this  style  of  treatment,  and  she  does  not  do 
herself  justice.  The  chin  recedes  slightly,  and 
where  this  happens  the  sitter  ought  to  face 
the  camera  and  look  up.  The  lighting  is  very 
good,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  other 
details  do  not  tally  with  it. 

C.  E.  S.  I. — Spoilt  by  being  too  dark.  We 
have  certainly  never  seen  leaves  of  this  cold, 
black  shade.  (2)  We  do  not  like  this  a  bit, 
C.  E.  S.  I.  The  lady  appears  too  stiffly  posed, 
and  although  the  surroundings  are  nicely 
subdued  the  straight  hard  line  of  that  tree 
trunk  fights  cruelly  against  artistic  effect. 

Photograme.  —  Capital  technically,  could 
not  be  improved  in  this  respect,  and  we  think  it 
quite  a  model  of  good  commercial  photography. 
Glad  to  see  that  you  print  in  skies,  even  if  you 
are  printing  from  a  negative  containing  some¬ 
what  commonpl'.ce  material. 

Meg. — To  make  the  best  of  this  picture  you 
must  cut  exactly  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom, 
and  one  inch  from  the  top,  and  then  you  must 
print  in  a  sky.  Your  point  of  view  is  satis¬ 
factory,  but  it  is  just  a  bit  unfortunate  that 
the  hulls  of  those  ships  are  all  in  a  straight 
line. 

The  Nutter. — This  is  spoilt  by  the  top  ot 
the  chancel  arch  being  cut  off.  You  should 
always  when  taking  a  photograph  of  a  church 
endeavour  to  avoid  this  very  common  mistake. 
When  making  an  exposure  from  a  centre  aisle, 
it  is  far  better  to  go  in  for  an  upright  picture 
rather  than  attempt  an  oblong  composition. 


Dusty  Rhodes.  —  Here  is  a  fairly  good 
genre  study,  homely  and  pleasing,  but  it  does 
not  quite  touch  the  high-water  mark  of  ex¬ 
cellence  obtained  by  David  Garrick  last  month. 
The  old  man  is  capitally  posed,  he  appears  to 
be  deeply  interested  in  his  newspaper,  and 
quite  unconscious  of  the  camera.  The  old 
lady  too  is  not,  outwardly  at  all  events,  cogniz¬ 
ant  of  the  presence  of  the  photographer,  and 
she  appears  to  be  getting  on  with  her  stocking 
very  nicely  indeed.  It  is,  however,  most  unfor¬ 


a  plane  with  the  house  side,  he  would, have 
lost  sharpness  had  the  method  suggested  been 
adopted,  but  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would 
have  been  to  move  him  a  little  further 
forward.  Dusty  Rhodes  must  try  again, 
turning  Joan  a  little  more  to  the  left,  while 
Darby  must  come  just  a  trifle  forward. 

Frank. — This  would  serve  as  a  good  setting 
for  a  genre  study,  or  rather  two  studies,  for 
when  your  picture  is  divided  exactly  in  half 
two  nice  backgrounds  appear,  one  on  either 


tunate  that  the  great  expanse  of  apron  catches 
the  eye  at  the  very  beginning,  that  the  legs  of 
the  old  lady’s  chair  do  not  show,  and  that  the 
straight  brush  handle  seems  to  cut  off  a  strip 
of  the  wall  to  the  left.  Another  mistake  too  is 
in  the  focussing,  the  bricks  and  the  window 
are  unnecessarily  sharp.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  had  they  been  a  little  out  of  focus, 
and  had  the  old  lady  received  the  full  attention 
of  the  lens.  Naturally,  as  the  gentleman  is  on 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Dusty  Rhodes. 


hand.  As  the  photograph  stands  at  present, 
however,  it  is  worthless,  simply  because  the 
barn  is  not  in  a  sufficiently  ruinous  condition 
to  merit  any  special  artistic  enthusiasm. 

Red  Hussar. — Not  at  all  bad  for  a  snap-shot, 
but  we  have  seen  work  by  you  which  we  prefer. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  very  pictorial. 

Ivatchen. — Not  a  bad  wood  scene,  but 
rather  confused  through  indefinite  focus.  We 
feel  assured  you  could  have  produced  something 
better  had  you  tried  a  little  harder. 
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Sturgeon. — (i)  We  are  pleased  to  observe 
that  you  go  in  for  this  kind  of  work,  but  you  have 
still  a  considerable  amount  to  learn  before  you 
can  hope  to  turn  out  something  satisfactory. 
You  will  see  how  that  tree  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  loses  itself  amidst  its  fellows  in  the 
middle  distance.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  you  did  not  select  a  nice  light,  and  that 
you  also  employed  too  small  a  stop.  You 
must  remember  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort  if 
one  trunk  is  to  stand  out  from  the  rest  it  must 
be  in  good  focus,  while  the  distant  detail  must 
be  lost  to  a  great  extent.  With  regard  to  com¬ 
position,  we  prefer  your  present  picture  with 
half  an  inch  trimmed  off  the  right,  and  a 
quarter  off  the  bottom,  and  possibly  half  an 
inch  off  the  top.  (2)  We  like  your  Pine  Wood 
picture  a  great  deal  better  than  the  view  we 
criticised  above.  There  isone  point  about 
it,  however,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
quite  right,  that  is,  the  trees  are  on  a  big 
slope.  Of  course,  this  may  be  natural, 
or.  it  may  arise  from  incorrect  trimming. 

There  is  more  perspetflive  in  this  photo¬ 
graph,  and  consequently  greater  feeling. 

Cymric. — Not  very  bad  and  not  very 
good.  We  think  it  would  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  the  trimming  away  of  half  an 
inch  from  the  bottom,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  from  the  sky,  then  with  some 
clouds  printed  in,  apassable  result  would 
accrue. 

April. — (1)  Ordinary.  You  must  trim 
a  good  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
right  to  make  even  a  passable  picture. 

(2)  This  would  have  been  really  charm¬ 
ing  had  the  technique  been  a  little  more 
satisfactory.  The  lighting  is  perfect,  but 
why  did  you  give  eight  seconds  ?  Half 
a  second  would  have  been  ample. 

D.J.H. — This  is  a  very  good  place,  but 
you  did  not  take  it  as  well  as  you  might. 
Measure  exactly  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  from  the  left-hand  side.  Cut 
this  portion  away,  then  taking  this  scrap 
to  copy  from,  go  to  the  field  again  and 
make  another  exposure  with  a  plate  in 
an  upright  position,  including  just  the 
material  we  suggest.  Then  you  must 
print  in  a  sky  which  ought  to  be  exactly 
the  length  from  the  foreground  to  the 
bridge.  You  will  then  have  a  long  upright 
composition  which  will  be  very  pleasing 
indeed.  Also  focus  for  the  foreground. 

Tripod. — You  have  got  quite  an  old  master 
effect,  and  it  is  very  unfortunate  indeed  that 
the  church  is  so  large,  because  had  it  not 
nearly  filled  the  paper,  and  consequently 
produced  a  cramped  appearance,  a  nice  picture 
must  have  resulted.  One  way  of  getting  out 
of  the  difficulty  and  producing  a  satisfactory 
photograph  is  to  cut  away  the  east  window 
by  trimming  exactly  an  inch  and  a  half  off  the 
left-hand  side. 

Telegraphist. — This  is  well  taken,  but  the 
majority  of  the  sitters  are  showing  too  great  an 
interest  in  the  camera  for  the  result  to  be 
really  pidtorial. 

Puck. — Nicely  photographed,  but  the  pic¬ 
ture  tells  no  story,  and  a  genre  study  which 
has  no  motif  usually  calls  for  but  faint  praise. 


Nest.  -  -It  does  seem  a  pity  when  a  photo¬ 
grapher  having  all  the  means  to  hand  to  make 
a  picture  goes  and  throws  away  his  chance. 
Nest  having  some  charming  little  models  at 
disposal  goes  and  commits  the  blunder  of 
planting  them  up  and  down  her  focussing 
screen  anyhow,  and  has  consequently  succeeded 
in  producing  nothing.  The  idea  she  had  was 
not  bad,  the  young  angler  watched  by  his 
sisters  ought  to  have  produced  a  good  pifture, 
but  alas,  this  has  not  turned  out  to  be  the  case, 
and  why  ?  Because  the  other  children  are  too 
scattered  to  help  the  composition,  because  the 
white  railings  and  the  white  road  attract  the 
eye  at  once  to  the  exclusion  of  the  figures,  and 
because  an  entire  lack  of  balance  accrues 
because  the  young  sitters  form  a  sort  of 
inverted  pyramid,  an  unsightly  arrangement 


which  is  fatal  to  good  effect.  Of  course, 
the  very  best  thing  Nest  could  have  done 
would  have  been  to  allow  the  lad  to 
stand  a  little  nearer  the  spectator,  then  the 
bigger  sister  should  have  occupied  a  position 
just  behind  the  girl  sitting  on  the  railings,  and 
they  ought  both  to  have  looked  down  at  the 
angler.  Then  a  slightly  larger  stop  might  have 
been  used,  and  a  more  distinct  lighting  effect 
selected.  The  only  way  to  improve  the 
present  picture  is  to  cut  off  entirely  the  young 
lady  on  the  left,  the  right-hand  picture  is  then 
better  composed,  while  the  maiden  who  is 
thus  banished  forms  a  pretty  little  genre  study 
all  by  herself,  especially  when  trimmed  as  we 
suggest.  _ 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Nest. 
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Tolly.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two 
gravel  paths  and  the  strip  of  grass  divided  this 
view  up  into  strips,  and  consequently  destroyed 
its  claim  to  pictorial  perfection.  The  photo¬ 
graphy  itself  is  fairly  satisfactory. 

Shambob. — The  article  by  our  editor  last 
month  on  “Home  Portraiture”  has  produced 
a  number  of  enquiries,  and  not  a  few  of  our 
readers  have  essayed  to  follow  his  example  to 
try  photography  in  an  ordinary  room.  Sham- 
bob  is  one  of  these,  and  her  effort  is  not  at 
all  successful,  simply  because  she  did  not 
follow  out  all  the  instructions.  In  the  first 
place  she  did  not  pull  the  blind  down,  or  else 
she  selected  a  day  when  the  light  was  too 
strong.  Then  she  slightly  underexposed  and 
overdeveloped.  She  was  also  unfortunate 
in  her  choice  of  surroundings.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  had  she  placed  a  darker 
coloured  quilt  over  the  bed  if  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  the  elderly  lady  in  it,  and 
she  ought  also  to  have  seen  that  the  figures 


were  somewhat  larger  on  the  focussing  screen, 
and  that  there  was  not  so  much  unoccupied 
space  to  the  left.  Home  portraiture  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  pleasing  branch  of  the  art, 
but  unless  pains  are  taken  effects  akin  to 
that  produced  by  Shambob  must  result. 

Ramsgate.  This  is  very  well  taken  indeed, 
but  it  is  not  pictorial,  because  in  the  first  place 
there  are  no  clouds,  and  then  the  boat  itself 
is  too  large  for  the  size  of  the  paper.  If  you 
could  have  got  further  away  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  devoted  your  attention  to 
the  men,  and  made  them  the  principal  objects 
in  the  photograph. 

E.  J.  Bolton. —  If  you  printed  this  on  a  matt 
surface  paper,  say  platinotype,  and  cut  exactly 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  sky,  you  would 
have  had  a  really  pleasing  cattle  study,  which 
would  only  have  been  spoilt  by  the  fact  that 
the  cow  to  the  extreme  left  has  got  its  nose 
trimmed  off. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Shambob. 


J.  P-  This  would  be  a  difficult  scene  to 
photograph,  we  know,  but  we  think  that  with 
a  little  more  trouble  you  could  have  made 
something  better  than  you  have  done  from 
the  materials  at  your  disposal.  You  should 
have  employed  a  backed  plate  and  a  day  when 
the  light  was  not  quite  so  strong.  You  should 
then  have  given  a  slightly  longer  exposure, 
and  got  detail  in  the  deep  shadows,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  trees  would  not  have  been 
halated. 

Hughesdon.-  This  is  not  a  very  bad  attempt 
to  imitate  the  professional  portrait,  but  the 
question  arises  is  the  professional  portrait 
worth  imitating?  In  a  great  many  cases  we 
do  not  think  so.  With  regard  to  the  pose  of 
the  lady’s  head  we  fancy  a  better  effect  would 
have  been  gained  had  it  not  been  so  much 
tipped  up.  The  background  is  somewhat 
distracting,  and  was  not  at  all  suitable  for  a 
portrait  of  this  class.  Something  plain  and 
unobtrusive  would  have  been  better. 

Bassett  -  Lowke. 
This  is  very  well 
taken  indeed,  might 
be  the  work  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional.  To  say  this 
may  be  to  praise  you 
or  the  reverse.  There 
are  some  who  consi¬ 
der  waxiness  essential 
in  a  portrait,  there  are 
others  who  like  to  see 
people  represented  as 
they  really  are. 

St  r  agger.  —  This 
should  have  been  the 
other  way  up  on  the 
plate.  The  lighting  is 
nice,  and  the  middle 
of  the  road  well 
broken  up  with  ruts, 
but  it  is  rather  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  where  the 
hedge  joins  on  to  it 
such  a  very  straight 
line  is  formed. 

H.  C.  W.  —  This 
should  have  been  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate, 
and  we  are  certain  you  could  have  posed  the 
old  woman  in  some  nicer  position.  She  might 
have  been  reading  a  book,  or  doing  some  knit¬ 
ting.  The  exposure  is  correct. 

Nithsdale.  -Rather  a  novelty  in  the  way 
of  portraits,  and  we  certainly  hope  that  the 
sitter  did  not  fall  backwards  into  the  water 
after  the  exposure,  it  would  have  been  less 
harrowing  to  the  feelings  of  onlookers  had  you 
trimmed  away  a  good  half-inch  from  the  right, 
and  thus  not  let  them  see  in  what  a  dangerous 
position  the  young  lady  was  placed. 

Sawny  Bean.  -It  is  a  great  pity  that  that 
chair  back  is  where  it  is,  because  it  completely 
spoils  an  otherwise  charming  little  figure  study. 
We  can  give  no  advice  as  to  how  you  could 
improve  the  pose  of  the  child,  because  she 
appears  to  us  to  be  in  a  perfect  position.  The 
dress,  however,  is  terribly  white,  and  that 
nasty  chair  back  running  right  up  the  picture 
completely  cuts  off  everything  beyond  it,  and 
by  so  doing  produces  a  lopsided  effect. 
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Ystwyth. — We  have  over  and  over  again 
called  our  readers'  attention  to  the  faft  that 
trees  when  properly  treated  make  charming 
photographs,  and  we  have  also  over  and  over 


again  described  how  they  must  be  dealt  with 
if  anything  satisfactory  is  to  result.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  fad,  Ystwyth  submits  a  photo¬ 
graph  for  the  Critical  Column  which  is  really 
one  of  the  worst  tree  pictures  we  have  ever 
beheld,  not  because  the  composition  is  bad, 
but  on  account  of  the  bad  lighting.  It 
requires  a  very  clever  photographic  artist 
indeed  to  render  truthfully  a  view  which 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  strongly 
marked  sunshine  and  shadow.  Sunlight 
is  apt  to  come  out  somewhat  like  hoar¬ 
frost,  while  the  shadows  thicken  and  are 
opaque,  and  have  no  luminosity.  In  the 
print  before  us  a  casual  observer  would 
certainly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
exposure  had  been  made  shortly  after  a 
snow  storm,  while  a  real  artist  would  en¬ 
quire  how  it  was  that  all  the  half-tones 
were  missing,  also  what  was  the  meaning 
of  that  great  white  flare  where  the  sky  is. 

Now  where  has  Ysywyth  made  the  great 
mistake  ?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  in 
selecting  too  bright  a  day,  then  not  back¬ 
ing  his  plate  and  insisting  on  taking  his 
picture  against  a  sunlit  sky,  and  lastly 
giving  too  short  an  exposure  and  over¬ 
developing.  So  grave  are  the  technical 
defects  in  this  picture  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  our  pointing  out  in  .  what  way  the  com¬ 
position  errs,  but  we  may  remark  that  the 


three  trees  nearest  the  spectator  by  being ' 
almost  the  same  in  form,  and  almost  in  a  diredt 
line,  divide  the  photograph  up  into  portions 
so  formally  as  to  destroy  any  real  sense  of 
harmony.  (2)  This  is  out  of  focus  which  is  a 
pity,  as  the  lighting  is  good  and  the  stranded 
position  ought  to  have  produced  something 
satisfactory,  especially  in  conjunction  with 
those  hills. 

F.G  H. — A  good  commercial  photograph 
of  the  “  views  of  the  neighbourhood  "  type, 
and  this  is  all  we  can  say  for  it. 

Tippy  Tilly. — This  is  not  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  appears  to  be  muddly  and  indis- 
tindt,  and  you  have  given  much  too  long 
an  exposure.  This  sort  of  thing  is  very 
difficult  to  photograph  indeed,  because  of 
the  great  range  of  colour  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  it  is  most  troublesome  to  get  a  good 
balance  when  one  part  of  the  scene  is 
brilliantly  lighted,  while  the  other  part  is 
in  deep  shadow. 

Golen. —  Considering  that  everybody 
bicycles  it  is  rather  astonishing  that  we 
have  not  received  more  bicycle  pictures. 
It  appears  to  us  that  when  awheel  many 
thrilling  adventures  in  the  way  of  punctured 
tyres,  etc.,  occur,  and  why  they  are  not  dealt 
with  by  our  amateurs  passes  comprehen¬ 
sion,  because  being  simple,  and  natural, 
they  should  be  very  easy  to  get  up.  The 
lady  in  this  picture  is  very  nicely  posed  in¬ 
deed,  and  her  surroundings  are  extremely 
suitable,  although  we  must  confess  we 
should  have  liked  a  little  more  of  the  road¬ 
way  to  show.  We  think  too  that  Golen 
made  a  mistake  in  not  having  an  upright 
composition.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  say  off 
the  left  and  a  few  good  clouds  extending 
exactly  an  inch  over  the  lady’s  head,  would 
have  helped  the  composition  vastly.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  that  on  this  pretty 
road  an  even  better  spot  might  have  been 
selected.  For  instance,  one  where  the  trees 
would  have  hung  across  the  sky.  As  we 


have  said  before  the  pose  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired,  and  just  a  little  bit  more  attention 
to  the  surroundings  would  have  resulted  in 
a  really  first-class  picture. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Ystwyth. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Golen. 
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Boysey. — As  a  contrast  to  the  picture  by 
Ystwyth,  we  reproduce  this  photograph  from 
the  camera  of  Boysey.  Here  a  much 
better  effect  is  produced  from  very  much 
simpler  materials,  while  a  fine  sky  pvaftically 
makes,  the  composition.  We  are  well  aware 
that  there  is  a  slight  tendency  nowadays  to 
overdo  the  dismal  swamp  style  of  thing,  but 
we  must  confess  that  in  this  school  photo¬ 
graphy  is  perhaps  most  at  home,  as  when 
sombre  mirages  of  nature  are  being  dealt  with, 
the  want  of  colour  is  not  felt.  We  have  seen, 
of  course,  many  nicer  photographs  than  the 
one  at  present  under  criticism.  The  blasted 
oak  is  not  very  happily  shaped,  and  a  little 
sunning  down  towards  the  foreground  would 
have  effected  an  improvement ;  at  the  same 
time  nobody  will  deny  that  there  is  something 
very  piftorial  about  this  effort,  and  it  shows 
how  comparatively  simple  material  will  pro¬ 


duce  something  very  pleasing  if  properly 
handled.  This  is  a  note  which  we  have 
struck  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  judging 
from  some  confused  and  ornate  contributions 
we  receive  for  the  Critical  Column,  the  great 
bulk  of  our  readers  have  not  taken  our  advice 
really  to  heart. 

Alstegar. — You  should  have  lowered  your 
camera  and  so  included  less  of  the  lake,  and 
you  should  have  made  more  capital  from  the 
rushes.  Then  the  sky  ought  to  have  been 
printed  in,  and  a  less  muddly  lighting  effect 
selected. 

Dormouse. — The  negative  from  which  you 
took  this  print  must  be  fairly  good,  but  the 
way  you  print  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
right.  Possibly  you  like  this  tone,  but  we 
cannot  say  we  do.  Topographically,  however, 
your  print  is  quite  up  to  the  average. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Boysey. 


Molly  Bavvn. — Rather  ordinary,  and  not 
trimmed  straight,  and  just  a  little  bit  over¬ 
exposed.  There  is  also  too  much  sky,  a  good 
half-inch  must  be  trimmed  away. 

Castleburg. — Your  work  is  plainly  that  of 
a  beginner,  but  there  is  some  hope  for  you 
because  it  is  easily  seen  that  you  have  some 
idea  of  art  from  the  fact  that  you  have  selected 
somewhat  uncommon  material  to  photograph. 
In  both  cases,  however,  there  is  a  great  lack 
of  foreground,  and  too  much  sky  and  a  certain 
out-of-focusness  all  round,  which  speaks  of 
either  overexposure  or  a  moved  camera.  We 
like  the  view  which  contains  the  boys  best, 
but  they  certainly  should  not  have  looked 
directly  at  you.  Why  did  you  not  tell  them 
to  grub  about  in  that  brook,  and  pretend  to 
be  looking  for  fish  ?  With  regard  to  the 
second  view,  that  with  the  docks  in  the 
foreground,  this  is,  of  course,  entirely  spoilt 
by  the  fact  that  you  have  included  the  tree 
tops  at  the  sacrifice  of  foreground. 


©ur  URutoi’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  reply  to  them  at  great  length 
or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve.  Suggestions  are 
always  welcome,  and  when  praiticable  are  adopted. 
This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  open  to  all.  Rejedted  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents.” 

A  correspondent,  who  rejoices  in  the  nom-de- 
plumc  of  Long  Croft,  finds  some  difficulty  in 
reconciling  himself  to  the  varying  opinions  of 
sundry  photographic  friends  and  the  various 
photographic  magazines.  We  think  he  is  rather 
inclined  to  make  mountains  out  of  molehills. 
He  is  puzzled  among  so  many  developers,  and 
does  not  seem  to  realize  that  each  has  its  own 
particular  good  qualities.  Our  advice  to  him 
is:  Take  any  developer  you  like,  hypo,  ortol, 
hydrochinone,  you  can  do  good  work  with  it. 
The  fact  of  using  a  developer  which  is  not 
actually  the  best  will  not  be  in  itself  sufficient 
to  make  or  mar  your  work.  Do  not  try  every 
developer,  you  may  allow  yourself  two,  or  even 
three,  but  there  is  no  need  to  go  further  than 
that.  Long  Croft  admits  he  ignored  the 
advice  so  often  given,  not  to  start  photography 
with  a  hand  camera.  Having  taken  what  is 
most  decidedly  a  wrong  step,  he  must  naturally 
expect  that  he  will  fail  in  making  the  progress 
which  others  are  doing  who  buy  their  ex¬ 
perience  rather  cheaper.  Long  Croft,  your 
philosophy  is  narrow,  you  must  be  more  open- 
minded. 

Last  month  we  made  a  few  remarks  on  the 
question  of  outdoor  work  during  winter 
months.  We  have  always  pointed  out  that 
good  work  can  be  done  all  the  year  round, 
though  of  course  there  are  many  days  during 
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winter  when  heavy  rain  or  wind  naturally 
prevents  even  an  enthusiastic  photographer 
going  out  with  the  camera,  but  when  it  is 
fairly  fine  there  is  absolutely  no  need  to  stay 
at  home  simply  because  summer  is  at  an  end. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  we  spent  a  couple  of 
hours  or  more  during  the  afternoon  in  the  fields 
and  woods.  We  only  made  three  exposures, 

not  but  that 
many  more 
might  have 
been  taken,  but 
we  are  inclined 
to  be  abstemious 
in  that  direction. 
Of  those  three 
one  had  to  be 
rejected  through 
underexposure, 
but  the  other 
two  were  both 
first  rate,  one 
being  an  object 
taken  for  a 
specific  purpose, 
the  other  an 
attempt  at  a 
picture.  It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best 
things  we  have  ever  done.  We  shall  always 
be  particularly  pleased  to  hear  from  readers 
who  continue  their  outdoor  work  during  the 
winter. 

Anthony's  International  Annual  for  1899,  will 
soon  be  on  the  market,  and  we  recommend 
our  readers  to  purchase  a  copy, 
because,  as  is  well  known,  this 
annual  is  so  full  of  photographic 
plums  that  he  who  neglects  to  read 
its  pages  misses  a  real  educational 
treat.  Amongst  the  names  of 
contributors  will  be  found  those 
of  Dr.  Hugo  Ericksen,  the  Rev. 

F.  C.  Lambert,  Maximillian  Toch, 
the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  and  many 
others.  The  two  litt'e  illustrations 
which  we  give  on  this  page  are 
from  papers  by  M.  W.  Thomp- 
stone  and  Matthew  Surface,  and 
show  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
illustrations. 

*  * 

It  will  be  seen  bv  reference  to  the  Competi¬ 
tion  Column  that  we  are  holding  out  the 
enticing  bait  of  a  plum  cake  to  the  person  who 
sends  us  the  best  Christmas  card  this  year. 
We  like  to  receive  these  Christmas  cards, 
because  they  show  us  how  photography  is 
being  usefully  applied  to  such  an  end,  and  it 

From  an  article,  “What  to  Photograph,”  by  Matthew 
Surface,  in  the  International  Annual ,  Vol.  XI. 


is  also  pleasant  to  hear  from  readers  who 
otherwise  would  never  have  occasion  to  com¬ 
municate  with  us. 

November  being  an  exhibition  month,  as 
might  be  expected,  The  Practical  Photographer 
for  that  date  has  special  articles  dealing  with 
the  two  great  shows,  and  many  of  the  principal 
exhibits  are  reproduced  in  half-tone.  Another 
item  which  should  interest  the  readers  of  The 
Junior  Photographer,  is  a  discourse  on  “Dignity 
in  Portraiture,”  which  is  illustrated  by  means 
of  striking  examples.  Mr.  Valentine  Blan¬ 
chard  continues  his  series  of  papers  on  “Artistic 
Printing,”  and  gives  four  especially  pointed 
reproductions  showing  what  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  made  by  judicious  working  up. 
A  simple  method  of  “  Panoramic  Photo¬ 
graphy,”  which  should  appeal  to  those  who 
are  not  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  invest 
in  a  proper  apparatus,  but  still  desire  to  turn 
out  this  class  of  work,  is  fully  dealt  with,  and 
a  very  quick  and  efficacious  way  of  making 
prints  by  development  by  means  of  a  specially 
constructed  apparatus  ought  to  interest  those 
who  desire  to  manufacture  a  large  number  of 
pictures  quickly  and  well. 

*  * 

An  exhibition  of  photographs  is  now  open 
in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Bradford.  Photo¬ 
graphers  in  the  North  of  England  who  can  by 
any  means  reach  Bradford,  ought  to  see  this 
collection  of  pictures  by  the  camera.  It 
includes  representative  work  from  nearly  all 


the  best  photographers  in  Britain  and  abroad, 
thus  there  is  provided  a  capital  opportunity 
for  every  man  who  is  seeking  to  do  better 
work,  to  see  the  best  that  others  have  done. 
Novices  who  have  never  seen  a  picture  ex¬ 
hibition  before,  will  open  their  eyes  wide 
when  they  see  what  charming  results  are 

From  an  article,  “A  Holiday  Ramble,”  by  M.  W. 
Thompstone,  in  the  International  Annual,  Vol.  XI. 
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achieved  by  thoughtful  consideration  of  har¬ 
monious  effects  in  printing  process  and  frame, 
when  they  see  also  how  great  a  difference  is 
produced  in  any  picture  by  due  consideration 
of  the  laws  of  composition.  All  the  talk  at 
the  club,  or  in  the  journals  about  art,  cannot 
carry  half  so  much  convincing  evidence  as  a 
first-rate  exhibition  of  pictures.  By  all  means 
if  you  live  anywhere  in  the  north,  journey  to 
Bradford  some  time  before  January  14th,  and 
when  you  come  do  not  forget  to  give  the 
editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer  a  call. 

*  * 

Sometime  ago  we  alluded  to  a  new  form  of 
camera  bag  which  we  had  adopted  in  place  of 
the  usual  chest-contracting  form.  Further 
experience  of  the  ruck-sack,  as  it  is  called,  has 
convinced  us  that  it  is  infinitely  superior  in 
every  way  to  the  other  forms  of  bag,  since  by 
its  use  one  can  not  only  carry  a  much  greater- 
weight  with  comfort,  but  also  convey  that 
weight  a  greater  distance.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  we  have  tramped  between  ten 
and  twenty  miles  carrying  a  half-plate  camera, 
six  double  dark  slides,  and  an  extra  dozen 
plates,  together  with  sundry  other  small 
articles,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  no 
inconsiderable  weight.  All  this  has  been 
accomplished  with  practically  no  greater 
fatigue  than  would  have  been  the  case  in 
walking  the  same  distance  without  any  load 
to  carry.  One  or  two  correspondents  have 
written  asking  us  where  these  bags  may  be 
procured,  and  our  reply  has  been  that  any 
saddler  or  tent  maker  could  make  them,  but  as 
in  most  places  they  are  unheard  of,  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  a  pattern.  We  have, 
therefore,  given  a  full  description  of  the  bag 
with  drawings,  showing  how  it  can  be  made, 
in  the  December  number  of  The  Practical 
Photographer,  to  which  we  refer  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested. 


Photographers  who  are  not  accepting 
orthodox  methods  of  mounting,  but  seeking 
for  more  suitable  mounts  than  the  ordinary 
commercial  thing,  are  referred  to  a  recent  note 
which  appeared  in  The  Amateur  Photographer, 
of  November  4th,  and  has  been  reprinted  in 
our  own  columns.  We  have  set  forth  there 
not  only  an  effective  method  of  mounting 
prints  to  the  best  advantage,  but  also  given 
an  account  of  a  system  of  reference  books 
adapted  for  photographers  who  wish  to  retain 
a  complete  set  of  every  print  they  make. 
The  scheme  unfolded  in  the  article  referred 
to  is  one  which  has  taken  us  many  years  to 
evolve,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sayinL 
that  before  many  months  have  passed,  a  very 


large  number  of  photographers  will  have 
realized  its  suitability  for  the  purpose,  and 
adopted  the  arrangement  as  a  regular  thing. 


Hnswers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address : — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer. 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Junior  Reader. — We  hardly  think  your  suggestion 
feasible;  besides,  when  we  have  announced  a  snowscape 
competition  there  has  been  no  snow,  and  if  we  similarly 
notified  a  storm  contest  there  might  be  no  storm,  and 
what  would  the  coastguards  do  then,  poor  things?  (not 
to  mention  the  newspapers!) 

Ignoramus  has  put  a  film  face  downwards  on  some 
blotting  paper,  and  the  blotting  paper  has  stuck  to  it, 
and  he  now  wants  to  know  how  he  can  get  it  off.  The 
only  possible  method  will  be  to  soak  for  several  days  in 
cold  water. 

A.M.A.N.  suggests  that  when  we  reproduce  a  photo¬ 
graph  we  should  ask  ihe  sender  of  it  to  submit  a  print 
for  reproduction  on  some  gelatino-chloride  paper,  because 
the  resulting  block  is  better.  Well,  we  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  with  regard  to  reproduction,  and 
at  one  time  we  did  think  that  the  smooth- surfaced  prints 
gave  better  results.  We  have  altered  our  opinions 
lately,  however,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
good  photograph  on  any  surface  will  (provided  a  red 
tone  has  not  been  obtained)  make  as  satisfactory  a  block 
as  one  could  desire. 

Quinol. — We  fancy  that  the  printing  of  the  platinotype 
in  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  We  ourselves  got 
a  similarly  muddy  appearance  by  similar  means.  It  is 
rather  difficult  for  us  to  say,  however,  definitely  what  is 
amiss,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  climatic 
conditions  have  everything  to  do  with  platinotype  and 
its  correCt:  working.  The  prints  on  matt  surface  paper, 
by  the  by,  are  not  veiy  striking,  technically  speaking, 
although  of  course  they  are  quite  different  to  those  in 
the  platinotype.  Print  No.  3a  suffers,  we  should  fancy, 
from  too  long  washing,  or  from  too  much  sulphocyanide. 
Its  duplicate  on  platinotype  is  certainly  abominable. 
Artistically  speaking,  No.  ia  is  the  nicest  of  the  lot.  It 
is  fairly  free  from  stains,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
you  overexpose  slightly.  Wi;h  a  light  like  you  have 
one-sixtieth  would  have  sufficed.  Print  No.  2  shows  a 
fine  tree,  the  exposure  is  a  little  better  judged,  but  still 
it  could  have  been  cut  down.  The  platinotype  is  very 
bad  indeed. 

Clifford. — The  only  number  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  which  we  repurchase  is  No.  1,  and  for  any  clean 
copies  we  shall  be  pleased  to  pay  fourpence.  With 
regard  to  printing  in  clouds,  the  article  in  the  January 
issue  of  The  Junior  for  this  year  will  tell  you  all  you 
wish. 

Carbon. — It  is  most  probable  that  you  have  not  con¬ 
ducted  the  sensitizing  operations  properly.  By  far  the 
best  plan  for  a  beginner  is  to  purchase  the  paper  all 
ready  for  printing,  and  then  make  up  his  mind  to  use  it 
while  it  is  fresh.  You  could  purchase  your  material 
from  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Son,  of  Barnet,  or  from  the 
Autotype  Co.  The  price  is  fivepence  per  packet.  Ask 
Messrs.  Elliott  &  Son  to  send  you  also  their  little  hand¬ 
book,  in  which  you  will  find  full  details  of  the  tissue. 

Tippy-Tilly. — Messrs.  Butcher  &  Son,  of  Blackheath, 
supply  the  article  you  require. 

Stanford. — Provided  you  have  a  room  at  your  dis¬ 
posal  you  can  make  enlarged  negatives  with  your 
ordinary  camera.  Full  particulars  as  to  how  this  may 
be  done  will  be  found  in  the  issue  of  The  Junior  for 
OCtoP 

adpole. — We  might  have  a  competiiion  as  you 
uggest  later,  but  this  dull  weather  militates  against 
successful  child  studies. 
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OUR  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

NE  would  hardly 
have  expected  to  get 
a  picfture  here.  A 
modern  herring 
boat,  freshly  painted, 
and  on  a  not  very  rough 
sea  does  notseem  promis¬ 
ing  material  from  which 
to  manufacture  a  Nation¬ 
al  Gallery  print.  By  careful 
attention  to  detail,  however, 
Mr.  Parry  has  managed  this,  and  as  a 
marine  study  nothing  could  be  finer 
than  the  present  example.  Tone  values 
have  all  to  do  with  the  success  of  this 
photograph,  and  the  printing  in  of  the 
clouds  too,  helps  the  composition  vastly. 
Notice  what  a  range  of  colour  there  is 
in  the  sail,  how  black  some  portions  of 
it  are,  and  how  it  seems  to  stand  out 
against  the  sky,  and  bring  the  boat 
forward  on  to  the  spectator,  while  the 
charming  ripple  gives  one  the  idea  of 
real  water,  and  does  not  merely  suggest 
that  sherry  jelly  formation  which  is 
usually  associated  with  a  photographic 
rendering  of  the  ocean.  In  the  half¬ 
tone  colour  this  print  looks  very  well 
indeed,  but  just  fancy  how  much  more 
charming  it  appears  when  treated  in 
green  carbon  and  framed  in  a  suitable 
manner. 


PICTORIAL  LONDON. 

A  Note  by  the  Editov. 

LONDON  is  no  terra  incognita  to 
pictorial  photographers.  The 
busy  streets,  the  broad  river, 
the  noble  buildings,  have  each  in  turn 
received  attention.  Specialists  like 
Mr.  Paul  Martin  have  shown  us  the 
Embankment  in  a  new  light,  and 
Leicester  Square  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances,  formerly  impossible;  while 
the  versatile  genius  of  Mr.  Eustace 
Calland  is  ever  and  anon  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  photographic  world  to 
marvellous  and  unsuspected  beauties 
in  our  greatest  city.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  charming  studies  of  Mr. 
E.  Evelyn  Barron,  who  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  seen  more  beauties  in  old 
Father  Thames  than  any  other  photo¬ 
grapher.  One  or  two  other  photo¬ 
graphers,  whose  names  we  cannot  at 
the  moment  recall,  have  also  succeeded 
in  discovering  pictorial  scenes  in  this 
great  desert  of  brick  and  stone. 

But  although  the  few  have  found 
work  to  their  taste,  in  London  there 
are  hundreds,  probably  even  thousands 
of  photographers  who  are  constantly 
lamenting  the  absence  of  suitable 
material  to  photograph,  because  daily 
duties  leave  them  no  opportunity  of 
getting  out  of  the  huge  city  save  at  the 
week  end.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
this,  good  subjects  are  actually  plenti¬ 
ful  in  London  itself,  especially  in  the 


These  photographs  were  the  first  we 
had  ever  taken  in  London  streets,  but 
we  could  not  help  thinking  what  an 


* 


older  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  in 
the  docks,  and  along  the  river.  The 
best  effects  are  to  be  had,  of  course, 
when  a  vapoury  heaviness  or  slight 
haziness  throws  a  faint  obscurity 
over  the  distance,  and  helps  to 
suppress  the  great  amount  of  detail 
which  all  photographs  taken  in 
towns  are  liable  to  show.  And 
fortunately  this  desirable  haziness 
is  almost  always  present  in  the 
metropolis ;  the  natural  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  combined  with 
the  smoke  from  countless  chim¬ 
neys,  may  be  a  great  trouble  on 
the  ground  of  sanitation  and 
health,  but  to  the  artist  they 
are  unquestionably  a  blessing  in 
disguise. 

A  short  time  ago  we  set  out  from 
our  office  in  Amen  Corner  with  a  hand 
camera,  and  took  the  following  route. 
Over  Blackfriars  Bridge,  along  Hol¬ 
land  Street,  redolent  with  the  odour  of 
cocoa,  then  by  the  wharf-side  where 
London’s  wastes  in  the  shape  of  old 
iron,  bottles,  broken  glass,  and  no  one 
knows  what,  are  accumulated  and 
shipped  in  barges  ;  to  Southwark 
Bridge,  and  thence  back  by  Cannon 
Street  and  St.  Paul’s.  We  were 
absent  but  a  short  hour,  yet  in  that 
time  some  six  or  seven  exposures 
were  made.  The  most  interesting  of 


these  are  the  three  which  we  have  had 
reproduced  to  accompany  these  notes. 


unbounded  field  for  work  awaits  the 
interest  of  the  London  photographer  ; 
the  subjects  are  there,  it  is  only  care¬ 
ful  selection  which  is  needed. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  SUBJECT 
COMPETITION. 

ONB  OF  THE  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

THE  most  conspicuous  fault  of 
the  majority  of  present-day 
photographers  is  a  lack  of 
originality.  The  photographer  sees  a 
picture  by  some  well- 
known  worker,  and  imme¬ 
diately  proceeds  to  produce 
one  as  similar  in  ideas  and 
subject  as  possible.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  photography  permits  of 
such  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects. 

1  would  suggest  to  the 
cycling  photographer  that 
he  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  connected  series 
of  pictures  of  the  main 
roads  of  his  district.  For 
instance,  the  London  cy¬ 
clist  has  an  almost  in¬ 
exhaustible  subject  in  the 
various  old  coaching  roads 
to  Dover,  Brighton,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  etc. 

In  London  the  photographer  could 
find  material  for  a  large  number  of 


An  Impression  of  Blackfriars. 


Bridge  beyond  Bridge. 
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pictures  in  and  around  the  docks. 
Here  he  may  meet  men  of  all 
nationalities  and  ships  of  all  types, 
from  the  penny  steamer  to  the  great 
packet  vessels.  The  London  photo¬ 
grapher  might  also  turn  his  attention 
to  the  parks  and  commons,  which,  in 
spite  of  their  beauty,  have  been  very 
little  photographed  from  an  artistic 
standpoint.  A  series  of  photographs 
might  also  be  taken  to  illustrate  the 
various  old  Inns,  such  as  Staple  Inn, 
Dane’s  Inn,  etc.,  which  are  such  an 
interesting  feature  of  our  capital. 

In  the  production  of  Xmas  cards  the 
photographer  often  wishes  to  provide 


his  picture  with  a  border  of  his  own 
preparation.  I  would  suggest  that  in 
such  a  case  a  very  uncommon  border 
could  be  made  by  photographing 
acorns,  or  fir  cones,  etc.,  arranged  so 
as  to  form  the  required  device. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  series  of 
photographs  could  be  taken  of  the 
picturesque  old  water-mills  which  are 
scattered  so  plentifully  along  the  banks 
of  our  rivers. 

Other  subjects  which  readily  lend 
themselves  to  photographic  treatment 
are : — 


Blackfriars  and  Bridge  Street. 


1.  Relics  relating  to  the  folk-lore 
and  legends  of  the  various  counties, 
many  of  which  may  be  found  in  small 
country  villages,  in  the  vestry  of  the 
church,  or  in  the  inn. 

2.  The  various  markets  and  fairs 
still  held  in  many  towns  could  be 
made  to  form  a  very  interesting  series 
of  photographs. 

3.  The  photographer  could  select  a 
certain  industry,  such  as  shipbuilding 
or  locomotive  building,  and,  dealing 
first  with  the  historical  side  and  the 
older  methods,  gradually  lead  up  to 
the  latest  improvements. 

4.  The  manor  houses  and  picturesque 
old  farm  houses  which  are  scattered  so 
plentifully  over  the  country  would 
form  a  fine  series  of  pictures. 

H.  Eborall. 


LOOKING  BACKWARD. 

NCE  during  the  twelve  mortths 
it  is  supposed  to  be  customary 
for  man  to  pull  up,  as  it  were, 
and,  turning  round,  view  the  path 
which  he  has  trodden,  and  draw 
morals  from  it.  Now  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  Christmas  is  the  most 
suitable  period  for  this  retrospect,  and 
as  this  is  practically  the  Christmas 
number  of  The  Junior,  well,  it  seems  a 
pity  not  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  scan 
the  sands  of  time,  and  think  on  those 
things  which  we  have  done  and  left 
undone,  and  so  here  goes. 

What  is  the  most  striking  thing  then, 
which  looms  out  of  the  mist  of  the 
year  gone  by  ?  -  I  should  say  decidedly 
the  number  of  negatives  we  have  taken, 
and  the  comparatively  few  finished 
pictures  we  have  to  show  as  a  result  of 
all  our  exposing.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  it,  the  average  photographer 
is  too  wholesale,  he  snaps  at  everything 
and  everybody  he  comes  across,  and 
considers  an  afternoon  illspent  if  he 
goes  back  with  only  six  negatives. 
Now  a  painter  would  consider  one 
sketch  per  day  ample.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  painter  has  not  the  power  to 
limn  so  quickly  as  the  lens,  but  this  is 
a  poor  argument.  Admitting  this  facility 
to  be  the  case,  does  it  not  allow  the 
photographer  ever  so  much  more  time  to 
seleCt  the  materials  for  his  composition 


Avhich  cannot  even  be  designated  by 
the  name  of  studies. 

There  is  another  very  good  reason 
why  it  would  be  better  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  negatives.  When  one  has  so 
many  to  print  from,  it  is  really  difficult 
to  tell  where  to  begin.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  dallies  first  with  one  plate,  and 
then  with  another,  he 
“pulls”  on  P.  O.  P.  and 
possibly  may  get  as  far 
as  carbon.  He  has  not, 
however,  time  at  the 
moment  to  make  the 
most  of  his  picture  by 
means  of  restraining  here 
and  strengthening  there. 
He  puts  it  aside,  and 
straightway  forgets  what 
manner  of  thing  it  is 
unless  he.  has  some  very 
special  method  of  storing. 
There  are,  however, 
really  very  few  amateurs 
who  possess  the  gift  of 
being  as  methodical  as 
they  should  be,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  out  the  capital 
system  suggested  by  our 
Editor  in  our  last  issue. 
Where  method  is  not, 
however,  a  hopeless 
muddle  is  sure  to  accrue, 
especially  when  the 
photographer  possesses  a 
hand  camera,  and  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  plates. 
H  egoes  on  accumulating 
negative  after  negative 
which  he  places  back  in 
their  boxes  and  when  at 
the  end  of  the  season  he 
has  time  to  rest  and  think 
over  things,  he,  like 
Frankenstein,  isappalled 
by  the  monster  he  has 
created  in  the  shape  of 
hundreds  of  unclassified 
glass  plates,  which  he 
feels  it  will  take  him  a 
year  to  sort  and  put  in  order. 

Another  point  which  we  see  when 
looking  back  arises  from  this  afore¬ 
mentioned  insatiability.  How  many 
pictures  we  have  made  which  we  might 
just  as  well  have  left !  All  those  shots 
for  instance,  on  the  beach  at  Slopton- 
by-the-Sea,  when  we  snapped  just  for 
the  sake  of  snapping,  and  not  because 


with  the  greatest  possible  care,  with  a 
view  to  their  suitability  for  the  purpose 
he  has  in  hand  ?  There  are  fifty-two 
weeks  in  a  year.  Say  the  photo¬ 
grapher  can  only  take  his  photographs 
on  a  Saturday,  and  say  that  of  the 
fifty-two  half  are  not  practicable,  this 
neans  then  that  if  he  only  takes  three 


pictures  on  the  twenty-six  days  at  his 
disposal  he  will  have  a  total  of  seventy- 
eight.  Now  seventy-eight  composi¬ 
tions  of  a  really  good  character  in  a 
twelve-month  are  far  more  satisfactory 
than  a  couple  of  hundred  attempts 
which  are  nothing  but  attempts,  and 

With  Wind  and  Tide.  ContriuUv  j  the  Postal 
Club  by  Geo.  H.  Faux. 
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the  population  on  the  sands  were  in 
interesting  positions,  but  simply  on 
account  of  our  having  a  camera  with 
us,  and  being  weak  enough  to  use  it. 
Then  again  those  Saturday  afternoon 
excursions  along  with  twelve  dark 
slides,  when  instead  of  taking  three 
pictures  we  went  in  for  the  round 
dozen.  Now,  if  only  our  minds  had 
been  saturated  with  the  advice  given 
above,  if  we  had  carried  but  a  couple 
of  plates  and  determined  not  to  un¬ 
cap  on  these  unless  the  material  was 
really  of  a  highly  artistic  character, 
what  a  saving  we  should  have  effected 
in  money  and  time,  and  how  much 
more  pleasing  would  the  results  of  our 
outings  have  been  to  look  over  to-day  ! 

Then,  again,  what  a  lot  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  we  have  missed. 

Where  are  all  those  pic¬ 
tures  which  we  made  up 
our  minds  should  be  our 
chefs-d'  ceuvres  when  we 
arose  with  the  spring  sun¬ 
shine,  and  set  forth  like 
giants  refreshed  by  our 
winter’s  rest  ?  Where  is 
that  set  of  photographs 
which  were  to  be  a 
thorough  survey  of  our 
village,  where  the  illustra¬ 
tions  to  one  of  Longfel¬ 
low’s  poems,  and  where 
those  studies  of  school  life, 
of  child  life,  and  farm  life, 
and  town  life  with  which 
we  were  going  to  astonish 
the  world  ?  We  have  in¬ 
deed  done  those  things 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought 
to  have  done.  Possibly  we  tried  all  the 
subjects  mentioned  above,  we  got  per¬ 
haps  three  pictures  to  each  set  out  of  an 
exposure  of  a  dozen,  but  we  did  not 
persevere  there  and  then,  saying  to  our¬ 
selves,  “We  will  finish  these  later.”  The 
“later”  has  never  come,  and  the  series 
is  still  merely  visible  in  the  mind’s  eye. 
Now  the  fault  lies  in  the  fadt  that  we  set 
ourselves  to  do  too  much,  we  carry  the 
ideas  in  our  heads  for  perhaps  thirty 
compositions,  and,  instead  of  selecting 
No.  i  and  holding  ourselves  back  from 
attempting  No.  2  until  the  first  train 
is  well  under  way,  and  the  line  clear, 
we  shunt  No.  1,  and  then  shunt  No. 
2,  and  so  on  and  so  on,  until  all  our 


lines  are  blocked,  and  no  real  business 
is  done. 

To  some,  looking  back  along  the 
road,  a  dismal  spectacle  will  no  doubt 
present  itself  in  the  shape  of  whitened 
bones  of  discarded  cameras  and  pro¬ 
cesses.  Photographers  have  a  great 
habit  of  constantly  changing  in  the 
matter  of  apparatus;  no  sooner  do  they 
get  into  the  knack  of  working  one 
machine  than  they  seek  another,  and 
cast  the  old  one  aside.  This  is  a  very 
grave  mistake.  What  does  it  matter 
if  your  machine  is  a  bit  out  of  date  so 
long  as  it  has  produced  good  photo¬ 
graphs  in  your  hands?  There  have 
been  no  radical  improvements  in  any 
make  of  apparatus  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  yet  I  should  very  much  like 


to  know  how  many  cameras  have  been 
exchanged  for  others  supposed  to  be 
more  up  to  date.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  processes.  As  soon  as  some¬ 
thing  new  looms  on  the  horizon  there 
are  many  who  hail  it  with  delight, 
seize  on  it  and  swear  by  it — for  a  fort¬ 
night.  Then  the  rocket  comes  down 
in  the  usual  way.  The  paper  is  not 
really  as  easy  to  work  as  the  dealer 
said  it  was,  it  will  not  produce  a  good 
pidture  from  a  bad  negative,  it  is 
altogether  a  fraud.  Now  if  these 
worthy  folk,  instead  of  assisting  the 
booming  of  a  new  article  before  they 
have  thoroughly  tested  the  same,  would 
stick  to  the  old,  it  would  be  a  great 

The  Edge  of  -  Wood.  Contributed  to  the  Postal 
C  uy  Miss  M.  E.  C.  Willis. 
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deal  better  for  all  concerned.  There 
are  plenty  of  good  printing  methods 
on  the  market,  there  are  numerous 
efficient  developers.  The  newcomers 
may  be  good,  they  may  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  old,  still  before  they  are 
experimented  with,  the  experimenter 
should  have  thoroughly  mastered  the 
better  known  ways,  and  if  he  does  take 
up  the  new  he  should  make  a  point  of 
thoroughly  mastering  that  also,  and 
not  throwing  it  aside  as  rubbish 
because  after  a  fortnight’s  trial  it  does 
not  do  all  that  he  thought  it  would. 

I  have  only  touched  upon  a  very  few 
things  which  we  can  see  when  we  look 
backwards.  There  are  hundreds  of 
other  branches  and  hundreds  of  other 
lines  which  would  all  equally  well 
serve  to  point  a  moral.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  photographers  fail  mainly 
because  we  attempt  too  much,  we  get 
such  big  ideas,  and  such  big  schemes 
into  our  heads,  and  we  talk  about 
them,  and  that  is  about  all,  for  we  are 
like  a  cart  which,  being  overladened 
with  good  things,  sticks  in  the  mud, 
and  never  reaches  its  destination. 
What  we  shall  have  to  do  in  ’99  will 
be  to  throw  overboard  a  great  many 
of  our  old  notions,  and  a  great  many 
of  our  numerous  petty  schemes,  then 
when  the  new  year  of  1900  arrives  we 
shall  possibly  not  have  so  much  to 
regret  as  we  have  at  present. 

Peter  Eland. 


POSTAL  CLUB 
OF  THE 

JUNIOR  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

E  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report, 
in  connection  with  the  two 
circles  which  have  now  been 
in  operation  more  than  twelve  months, 
that  they  have  more  than  realized  our 
expectations,  and  we  fully  believe  also 
those  of  the  members  themselves,  in 
regard  to  interest  and  utility.  The 
arrival  of  the  portfolio  is  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  with  great  interest  by  all,  and 
by  none  more  than  ourselves.  Since 
many  members  have  contributed  their 
own  portraits,  we  are  all  getting  to 
know  each  other  very  well,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  a  harmony  advantageous  to 
each  one.  Some  of  the  discussions  in 


the  note  books  have  embodied  valuable 
practical  information,  while  the  picto¬ 
rial  contributions  have  steadily  grown 
in  merit,  and  several  of  the  pictures 
indeed,  have  been  decidedly  clever 
productions.  We  give  two  repro¬ 
ductions  here  from  recent  work  by 
members  of  both  circles.  It  has  been 
found  desirable  to  alter  one  of  the 
rules,  and  allow  the  portfolio  to  be 
kept  three  days  instead  of  two  as 
hitherto.  We  have  in  addition  to  the 
Secretary  thirteen  members  in  the 
first  circle,  whose  names  are  as 
follows  : — W.  B.  Lindesay,  P.  H. 
Mason,  J.  C.  Taylor,  D.  W.  Macdonald, 
W.  G.  Jamieson,  Miss  M.  E.  C.  Willis, 
A.  W.  Cooper,  J.  Kearney,  jun.,  J.  A. 
Leach,  John  Ritchie,  jun.,  T.  Stratton, 
F.  J.  Matthews,  and  Fred  T.  Coup¬ 
land.  In  the  second  circle  there  are 
ten  members  : — John  Richmond,  John 
McDonald,  Mrs.  Dumas,  R.  Stock- 
dale,  H.  S.  F'orman,  H.  E.  Symes, 
H.  B.  Bradley,  H.  Ellis,  Ernest  B. 
Heron,  and  Geo.  H.  Faux.  We 
could  therefore  conveniently  accom¬ 
modate  three  more  persons  in  the 
second  circle  without  over-crowding, 
and  of  course  further  circles  can  be 
formed  as  required.  We  desire  there¬ 
fore  to  specially  draw  the  attention  of 
new  readers  to  the  fadt  that  the  Postal 
Club  is  open  to  all  who  care  to  join, 
provided  they  have  won  a  prize  or  a 
certificate  in  any  of  the  competitions 
in  The  Junior  Photographer  since  the 
first  number  was  issued.  For  the 
benefit  of  new  readers  also,  we  repeat 
the  ten  regulations  which  are  as 
follows  : — 

(1.)  The  club  shall  consist  of  as  many 
circles  of  twelve  persons,  as  circumstances 
may  demand. 

(2.)  The  qualification  for  membership  shall 
be  the  holding  of  a  prize  or  a  certificate 
awarded  in  connection  with  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  during  any  period  of  the  magazine’s 
existence. 

(3.)  The  objects  of  the  club  shall  be  the 
promotion  of  pictorial  and  technical  excellence 
by  means  of  mutual  criticism.  Towards  this 
aim  a  portfolio  of  prints  contributed  by 
members  of  the  circle  shall  be  circulated. 

(4.)  The  portfolio  shall  circulate,  and  may 
be  retained  by  each  member  three  days, 
including  day  of  receipt  and  despatch,  or  four 
if  a  Sunday  or  general  holiday  intervene. 
Each  member  shall  forward  the  portfolio  to 
the  one  next  on  the  list,  inserting  the  dates  of 
receipt  and  despatch  in  the  book  provided  for 
that  purpose,  at  the  same  time  advising  the 
secretary  by  post-card  of  the  date  of  despatch. 


(5-)  Each  member  shall  put  into  the 
portfolio  not  less  than  two  and  not  more  than 
four  prints  every  time  it  reaches  him, 
removing  his  former  contributions. 

(6.)  Any  member  failing  to  contribute 
prints  to  two  consecutive  rounds  shall  be 
considered  to  have  resigned. 

(7.)  Prints  shall  be  mounted  upon  paper  or 
very  thin  cardboard,  and  each  one  placed  in 
one  of  the  descriptive  sheets  provided  by  the 
secretary,  upon  which  it  is  intended  that  the 
comments  shall  be  written. 


(8.)  A  Memorandum  Book,  shall  accompany 
the  portfolio  for  notes,  suggestions,  etc. 

(9.)  The  annual  subscription  shall  be  2s.  6d. 
payable  in  December  for  the  succeeding  year. 
Any  member  who  fails  to  pay  his  subscription 
by  the  end  of  January  shall  be  struck  off  the 
list.  The  entrance  fee  shall  be  is. 

(10.)  The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
will  adt  as  secretary,  and  shall  have  power  to 
use  his  discretion  in  any  matters  not  covered 
by  the  above  rules. 
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Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Choice  of  a  Subject  Competition. — 

The  prize  has  been  increased  to  25s.,  and  this 
will  be  divided  between  Chas.  F.  W.  Stannard, 
42,  Charnwood  Road,  South  Norwood,  Lon¬ 
don,  S.E.,  and  Herbert  Eborall,  11,  Queen’s 
Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  We  Honour¬ 
ably  Mention  papers  by  Davy  Garrick, 
Dilkusha,  Long  Croft,  and  F.  W.  Purse. 
This  has  proved  a  very  popular  contest  indeed, 
and  we  have  had  a  large  number  of  essays 
submitted  to  us,  some  of  which  filled  many 
sheets  of  paper,  and  showed  that  the  authors 
had  not  thought  that  brevity  would  be  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  Some  of  these  same  contributions 
go  so  into  detail  and  cover  so  much  ground  that 
the  writers  have  practically  evolved  a  diction¬ 
ary,  and  one  or  two  competitors  have  attained 
to  special  distinction  in  this  line.  We  may 
point  out,  however,  that  we  did  not  really 
require  so  detailed  a  list  of  subjects,  but 
rather  good  heads  from  which  the  said 
subjects  might  branch  out  in  natural  sequence. 
The  two  papers  which  carry  off  the  award 
were  so  equal  in  merit  that  we  could  not  very 
well  have  placed  one  before  the  other,  and 
hence  it  comes  about  that  we  have  increased 
the  original  award,  so  that  when  the  division 

Shadow  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

From  Shadow  to  Sunshine.  John  Richmond, Cumnock. 


takes  place  each  competitor  may  receive  a 
prize  worthy  his  steel.  We  hope  at  a  later 
date  to  publish  some  of  the  better  essays,  and 
to  give  a  digest  of  the  suggestions  submitted 
to  us. 

Photograph  of  a  Shadow  Competition. 

— The  prize  is  awarded  to  John  Richmond, 
Crichton  Place,  Cumnock,  N.B.,  and  certifi¬ 
cates  to  Harry  Quilter,  34,  Sparkenhoe  Street, 
Leicester,  and  J.  C.  Frank,  junr.,  High  Hall, 
Kirbymoorside,  Yorks.  This  competition  has 
been  satisfactorily  supported,  but  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  of  a  really  striking  character. 
Competitors  seem  to  have  been  rather  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  to  have  mixed  up  shadows  with 
reflections,  and  consequently  quite  a  number 
of  pictures  have  come  to  hand  of  still  pools 
with  reflected  images  of  boughs,  etc.,  strongly 
marked.  The  photograph  of  Mr.  Quilter 
belongs  to  this  class,  and  although  we  could 
not  award  him  the  prize,  we  felt  that  his 
originality  deserved  some  encouragement,  and 
thus  we  have  granted  him  a  certificate.  The 
print  by  Mr.  Frank,  too,  may  also  be  taken 
exception  to,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  manj' 
will  remark  that  it  is  merely  a  transcription 
of  mist.  That  is,  however,  a  mistake,  the 
shadow  is  clearly  defined,  and  the  contrast 
between  it  and  the  lighter  portion  sufficiently 
striking.  The  winning  picture  is  full  of 
sunshine  and  shadow,  and  consequently  well 
worthy  of  first  place.  We  honourably  mention 
E.  A.  Bell,  C.  E.  S.  I.,  Mrs.  Dumas,  A.  E. 
Crawford,  Nest  and  Follower. 
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Bridge  Competition.  -Bridges  appeal 
very  strongly  to  junior  photographers.  Poetry 
and  tradition  have  attached  many  romantic 
episodes  to  them,  and  that  is  why  perhaps  so 
many  amateurs  fancy  subjects  of  this  character. 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  not  one 
in  a  hundred  of  the  photographs  of  bridges 
which  we  see  are  at  all  pleasing  for  the 
artistic  eye  to  gaze  upon.  Some  bridges 
of  course  are  too  stiff  to  make  anything  of, 
but  the  majority  are  quite  capable  of  forming 
part  of  a  picture  if  properly  treated.  The 
great  secret  of  composition  in  this  case  is 
that  the  more  plain  and  artificial  looking  the 
bridge  is,  the  more  subordinate  it  should  be  to 


The  Most  Pictorial  Photograph  of  a 
Church.  -We  offer  a  prize  of  ios.  6d.  for  the 
most  pictorial  rendering  of  a  church  exterior. 
Most  amateurs  when  they  photograph  ecclesi¬ 
astical  buildings  take  them  full  on,  and  pay 
more  attention  to  seeing  that  the  spire  does 
not  lean  rather  than  to  the  general  pictorial 
ensemble.  We  want  to  see  now  how  a  church 
will  work  in  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  and 
what  capital  can  be  made  from  it.  Its 
surroundings  can  be  included,  clouds  may  be 
printed  in,  and  in  fact  every  possible  means  to 
a  pictorial  end  adopted.  Competition  closes 
February  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
December  number. 


the  other  objects  in  the  scene.  We  offer  a  prize 
of  books  to  the  value  of  12s.  6d.  selected  from 
the  list  of  Percy  Lund,  Humphries,  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
This  competition  closes  January  25th.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  November  number. 

Family  Group  Competition.  As  in 

past  years  we  offer  a  prize  of  £1  for  the  best 
family  group.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  a  really 
good  group  on  either  Christmas  or  New  Year's 
Day,  because,  as  a  rule,  families  have  so  much 
to  occupy  them  on  those  two  occasions.  In 
consequence  of  this  we  have  decided  to  allow 
the  photograph  to  be  taken  any  time  between 
Christmas  Eve  and  New  Year’s  Day,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  the  family  as  taken  had 
assembled  together  on  either  or  both  of  those 
occasions.  Competition  closes  January  25th. 
Coupon  was  given  in  the  November  issue. 

General  Competition.  Closes  January 
25th.  Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from 
the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Hum¬ 
phries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph 
of  any  subjedl.  Coupon  was  given  in  the 
November  number. 

Where  to  go  Competition.  —  A  prize 
of  5s.  is  offered  for  the  best  answer  to  the 
following  questions.  "Given  a  week,  where 
would  you  go,  and  what  photographs  would 
you  take?”  Replies  must  be  written  on  a 
post-card,  and  must  not  exceed  100  words, 
(see  note  in  Editor's  Corner).  Competition 
closes  February  25th.  The  coupon  was  given 
in  the  December  number. 


Shadow  Competition.  Certificate. 

Shade  and  Mist.  J.  C.  Frank,  junr.,  Kirbymoorside 


NEW  SERIES. 

This  month  we  present  our  readers  with 
a  new  program  of  competitions.  The 
subjects  have  been  selected  with  care, 
and  with  the  object  of  giving  residents 
in  both  town  and  country  a  chance  of 
competing  in  one  or  other  of  the  contests. 
Competitions  in  The  Junior  have  always 
been  a  popular  feature,  and  we  trust  they 
will  continue  to  be  so,  because  they 
cannot  but  prove  useful  by  stimulating 
the  contestant  to  tread  unwonted  paths, 
and  to  turn  his  thoughts  into  fresh 
channels,  giving  him  some  object  to  aim 
at,  instead  of  wandering  about  in  a  dilet¬ 
tante  manner,  snapping  trifles  which  may 
or  may  not  be  worth  having.  Besides  the 
prize,  we  award  a  certain  number  of 
certificates  in  every  case,  and  both  prizes 
and  certificates  qualify  the  recipient  for  entry 
into  our  postal  circles.  We  also  select  a  few 
prints  for  honourable  mention,  and  when 
pictures  call  for  special  criticism  we  make  a 
point  of  dealing  with  them  as  fully  as  possible. 

Skating,  Sliding  and  Snowballing. — 

A  prize  of  /i  is.  will  be  offered  for  the  best 
picture  illustrating  any  of  the  above  winter 
amusements.  Whenever  we  have  set  acompeti- 
tion  in  which  snow  was  to  play  an  important 
part,  there  has  been  no  snow,  and  a  mild  winter 
has  militated  against  a  large  number  of  entries. 
We  are  going  to  risk  it  again,  however,  and 
this  time  the  prize  is  to  be  given  for  the  best 
picture  illustrating  some  winter  sport.  Plenty 
of  scope  will  be  found,  as  the  subject  covers 
a  good  deal  of  ground  ;  for  instance,  "fastening 
on  the  skates,”  "keeping  the  pot  boiling,” 
and  terrific  combats  around  the  snow  man. 
What  we  do  not  require,  by  the  by,  are 
photographs  displaying  a  huge  amount  of 
icy  foreground,  while  a  few  dots  in  the  middle 
distance  represent  the  skaters.  For  the  good 
of  those  whose  technique  is  not  perfect  and 
whose  knowledge  of  exposure  required  during 
a  snowfall  is  limited,  we  may  state  that  we 
have  found  exactly  the  same  amount  of  ex¬ 
posure  necessary  on  a  passable  winter’s  day  as 
we  should  give  during  March  or  April.  The 
competition  closes  March  25th.  The  coupon 
is  given  in  this  issue. 

General  Competition.  —  Closes  March 
25th.  Prize  1 2s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from 
the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Hum¬ 
phries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of 
any  subject.  Coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 
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A  Portrait  taken  Indoors. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  £i  is.  for  the  best  portrait,  head,  bust, 
or  full  length,  taken  indoors.  The  article  in 
The  Junior  Photographer  for  November  on  this 
subjedt  has  suggested  to  us  this  competition. 
We  wish  our  readers  to  follow  out  the  in¬ 
structions  given  therein,  and  we  shall  judge 
the  results  on  their  artistic  merit.  We  do 
not  want  what  is  generally  known  as  “pro¬ 
fessional  ’’  work,  smooth,  waxy  presentments 
of  persons  who  look  as  unlike  themselves  as 
possible,  but  characteristic  renderings  which 
show  the  wrinkles  if  they  are  there.  We  may 
point  out  that  glossy  prints  will  stand  no  chance 
in  this  contest.  The  competition  closes  April 
25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  February 
number. 

A  Busy  Street.  —  A  prize  of  £1  is.  is 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  of  a  busy 
street.  This  is  essentially  a  town  competition, 
and  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  those  whose 
path  in  life  takes  them  through  places  where 
merchants  most  do  congregate,  and  where  the 
traffic  is  great.  The  ordinary  instantaneous 
photographs  of  street  scenes  taken  from  the 
top  of  a  ’bus,  leave  much  to  be  desired,  not 
because  the  technique  is  poor,  but  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  artistic  lighting  in  most  cases 
is  absent,  while  the  interest  is  far  too  general. 
Another  fault  which  is  very  common  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  snaps  are  taken 
hurriedly,  and  no  thought  whatever  is  paid  to 
composition  and  balance.  Only  a  year  ago  in 
the  Piccadilly  Salon  a  street  scene  was  hung, 
which,  besides  being  a  good  example  of  fairly 
quick  work,  was  really  a  picture,  simply 
because  the  artist  had  subdued  detail  and  gone 
in  for  masses  of  shadow  and  waited  until  the 
light  on  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  was  the  most 
conducive  to  pictorial  effect.  We  feel  assured 
that  many  of  our  readers  could  if  they  only 
tried,  produce  good  pictures  of  crowded 
thoroughfares  which  would  appeal  to  the 
artistic  eye,  and  not  jar  the  nerves  because 
huge  giants  in  ungainly  attitudes,  or  the 
unlovely  backs  of  loaded  waggons  obtruded 
themselves  too  pronouncedly  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  glaring  signs  did  not  fulfil  their 
intended  purpose  by  arresting  the  attention  at 
once.  The  competition  closes  April  25th. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  February 
issue. 

Lantern  Slide  Competition.  —  Closes 
April  25th.  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best 
and  5s.  6d.  for  the  next  best  lantern  slide,  any 
subject,  to  be  judged  on  its  technical  and 
artistic  merits.  The  coupon  must  be  affixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slide.  Coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  February  issue. 

A  Figure  Posed  on  a  Stile. — A  prize 
of  10s.  6d.  is  offered  for  a  genre  study  made 
from  a  figure  or  figures  with  a  stile  as  an 
accessory.  As  our  country  readers  will  most 
probably  be  unable  to  compete  for  the  street 
contest  we  have  arranged  this  competition  for 
them.  There  could  not  be  a  more  suitable  or 
suggestive  accessory  than  a  country  stile  for  a 
figure  study ;  ploughboys  may  sit  on  it  and 
eat  their  luncheon,  it  may  be  occupied  by 
crow-scarers,  or  may  form  a  trysting-place 
for  faithful  lovers,  while  old  men  may  oc¬ 
casionally,  like  Lewis  Carroll’s  septuagenarian, 


be  found  “A  sitting  on  a  gate."  Surely  this 
should  be  a  really  easy  contest,  and  we 
anticipate  a  large  number  of  entries.  The 
competition  closes  May  25th.  The  coupon  will 
be  given  in  the  March  number. 

General  Competition. — Closes  May  25th. 
Prize  1 2s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subject.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
March  number. 

Cyclists. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for 
the  best  photograph  of  a  group  of  cyclists 
travelling  at  a  reasonable  speed  amidst  suit¬ 
able  surroundings.  We  once  had  quite  a  pretty 
and  interesting  instantaneous  photograph  of  a 
cyclists’  club  on  the  road,  and  as  cyclists  are 
so  common  nowadays,  we  think  that  a  com¬ 
petition  of  this  character  will  give  those  who 
desire  to  attain  to  instantaneous  excellence  a 
good  chance.  The  pictorial  effect  too  can  be 
gained,  for  instance  clouds  of  dust  come  out 
very  well,  and  a  cyclist  forms  occasionally  a 
valuable  accessory  to  a  pictorial  bit  of  road  or 
lane.  The  competition  closes  June  25th.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  April  issue. 


An  Old  Man  and  Old  Woman. — Two 

prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the  best 
figure  study  of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman 
respectively,  to  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out. 
The  figures  must  be  full  lengths,  but  the 
lighting  must  be  artistic,  and  it  will  not  do  to 
simply  place  an  aged  person  anyhow  against 
anything  in  an  all-round  light,  and  still  expect 
to  carry  off  an  award.  We  offer  no  suggestion 
and  put  no  restrictions,  but  simply  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  to  do  the 
best  they  can  with  it.  The  competition  closes 
June  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
April  issue. 


Shadow  Competition.  Certificate. 

On  a  Rainy  Day.  Harry  Quilter,  Leicester. 
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GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name  and 
address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  not  be 
published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding 
competition.  In  the  case  of  lantern  slides,  care  must  be 
taken  to  place  the  stamps  on  a  tag  label,  otherwise  the 
glass  will  in  all  probability  be  broken. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


©nr  ‘laboratory. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

HOW  LONG  SHOULD  A  NEGATIVE  BE 
Washed  ? — In  quickly  running  water,  half-an- 
hour  ;  in  water  running  slowly,  an  hour  ;  in 
water  changed  frequently,  two  hours. 

How  long  to  Wash  Prints. — As  a  general 
rule  prints  should  be  washed  about  twice  as 
long  as  negatives.  The  necessary  precaution 
is  to  see  that  they  actually  are  washed 
thoroughly,  and  do  not  stick  together. 

A  Metol-Glycin  Developer. — 

Glycin .  5  parts 

Metol  .  J 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  125 

Carbonate  of  potash  ....  125  ,, 

Water .  1,000  ,, 

Exposures  in  Winter. — Remember  that 
the  light  in  winter  is  less  actinic  than  in 
summer  time,  and  exposures  should  be  ma¬ 
terially  increased  ;  especially  is  this  the  case 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  because  the  sun 
has  a  much  greater  amount  of  atmosphere  to 
pass  through  than  in  summer. 

A  Restrainer  for  overexposed  Plates. 
- — Plates  known  to  be  overexposed  can  be 
saved  to  a  great  extent  by  immersion  prior  to 
development  in  the  following  bath  : — 


Ammonium  sulphocyanide. .  10  parts. 

Potassium  bromide  .  xo 

Water .  100 


Let  the  plates  stand  in  this  bath  five  minutes, 
then  rinse  under  the  tap,  and  develop  im¬ 
mediately  with  dilute  developer. 

Printing  Frames. — Get  the  best  printing 
frames  you  can,  let  them  be  strong  and  solidly 
made.  A  good  printing  frame  will  last  you 


twenty  years,  a  bad  one  a  few  months  only, 
and  cost  you  much  annoyance  during  that 
short  period.  You  cannot  get  good  printing 
frames  at  sixpence  for  quarter-plate,  and 
eightpence  for  half-plate  ;  at  double  this  price 
you  may  find  something  worth  having. 

Choice  of  a  Lens. — People  often  say  they 
wish  to  buy  a  good  lens.  The  expression  is 
wrong,  what  they  mean  is  that  they  want  a 
suitable  lens.  Half  the  amateurs  who  begin 
photography  start  with  an  unsuitable  lens,  they 
get  a  wide-angle  for  taking  portraits,  or  a  rapid 
rectilinear  for  landscape,  neither  of  which  is 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  For  landscape  a 
single  lens  is  best.  If  you  are  working  a 
quarter-plate  camera  it  should  be  about  10 
inches  in  focal  length,  if  a  half-plate,  14  inches 
in  focal  length.  The  most  convenient  instru¬ 
ment  of  all,  however,  is  one  of  the  combination 
lenses  which  are  now  put  on  the  market  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Lantern  Slides  with  Ortol. — For  a  clean, 
simple,  and  rapid  developer  nothing  is  better 
than  ortol.  The  same  formula  as  used  for 
plates  may  be  made  up,  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
siderably  diluted.  Proportions  have  been 
given  before,  but  we  repeat  them  here. 


Solution  I. 

Ortol .  70  grs. 

Potass,  metabisulphite .  35  ,, 

Water  .  10  ozs. 

Solution  II. 

Soda  sulphite  . .  2^  ozs. 

Soda  carbonate .  2 

Potass,  bromide  .  20  grs. 

Water .  20  ozs. 


For  use,  an  equal  quantity  of  each,  and  in  the 
case  of  lantern  slides  dilute  with  twice  or  three 
times  the  volume  of  water.  In  cold  weather 
the  development  of  lantern  slides  can  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  slightly  warming  the 
solution.  Our  method  is  to  develop  over  a 
flat  dish  containing  hot  water.  On  the  other 
hand  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  raise  the 
temperature  too  high,  or  the  films  will  become 
inconveniently  soft. 


©ur  ©pclopazfcia. 

In  this  modest  compilation  we  make  no  pretence  ot 
completeness.  We  have  simply  selected  those  terms 
for  explanation  which  are  in  frequent  occurrence  during 
the  operations  of  the  amateur  photographer.  Our 
definitions  or  explanatory  remarks  are  necessarily  brief, 
nevertheless  we  venture  to  hope  they  will  be  found  clear 
and  comprehensible,  and  enable  the  photographer, 
especially  the  novice  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding 
of  the  operations  he  has  to  perform,  and  the  substances 
and  instruments  he  is  called  upon  to  use.  Our  Cyclopedia 
will  be  continued  from  month  to  month  until  all  the 
more  frequently  employed  terms  have  been  dealt  with. 

Ether. — A  very  volatile  liquid  used  in  the 
preparation  of  many  photographic  varnishes. 

Exposure. — The  amount  of  exposure  to 
give  in  any  specific  case  is  always  a  vexed 
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question  with  the  novice.  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  so  variable  a  quantity  may  be  arrived 
at  with  fair  accuracy : — (i)  By  aid  of  an 
exposure  meter.  (2)  By  judging  from  the 
image  on  the  focussing  screen.  The  former 
method  is  strongly  advocated  by  some  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  in  the  case  of  dark  interiors, 
or  for  copying  under  unknown  conditions,  it 
is  certainly  desirable.  But  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  the  photographer  will  act  wisely  in 
becoming  accustomed  to  judging  by  the 
intensity  of  the  image  upon  the  ground  glass. 
The  novice  should  practise  for  a  time  with  a 
photographer  of  experience,  or  failing  that, 
make  several  experimental  exposures  of 
varying  lengths,  which,  developed  under  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  conditions,  will  at  once  give  a 
clue  to  correct  exposure.  Several  factors 
determine  the  length  of  exposure,  the  most 
important  being  the  rapidity  of  the  plate,  the 
aperture  of  the  lens,  the  distance  and  nature 
of  the  subject,  the  strength  of  the  light.  The 
strength  of  light  varies  during  the  day  and 
during  the  year.  It  is  most  powerful  in  the 
summer  months,  and  at  noon ;  weaker  in 
winter  and  towards  morning  and  evening. 
Dark  objects  require  a  longer  exposure  than 
light  objects.  Distant  objects  impress  them¬ 
selves  on  the  plate  quicker  than  those  near  at 
hand.  The  smaller  the  stop  used  the  greater 
must  be  the  exposure. 

Ferrotype. — A  process  of  making  direct 
positives  in  the  camera  upon  thin  iron  plates 
coated  with  black  or  brown  varnish  and  then 
collodionized.  The  process  is  still  used  by 
itinerant  photographers. 

Ferrous  Oxalate. — This  substance  was 
formerly  used  for  the  development  of  negatives 
in  connection  with  potassium  oxalate,  but  on 
account  of  its  slow  action  and  weakness,  it  is 
no  longer  employed. 

Ferrous  Sulphate. — Used  in  conjunction 
with  potassium  oxalate  for  the  development  of 
bromide  paper.  When  in  solution  it  rapidly 
oxidizes  by  exposure  to  air,  and  should  there¬ 
fore  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  acidu¬ 
lated  with  a  crystal  or  two  of  citric  acid. 

Films. — The  thin  layer  of  emulsion  of  a 
plate  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  film,  but  the 
term  is  also  applied  to  celluloid  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  glass  plates. 

Fixing. — When  a  plate,  film,  or  any  sensi¬ 
tive  surface  has  been  developed  or  printed 
upon,  those  portions  of  the  silver  salt  still 
unacted  upon  must  be  dissolved  away  in  order 
that  the  image  may  be  permanent.  This 
process  is  called  fixing.  It  is  usually  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  a  strong  solution  of 
sodium,  thiosulphite,  or  sodium  hyposulphite, 
as  it  is  more  usually  called.  The  proper  pro¬ 
portions  are  four  ounces  of  hypo  to  twenty 
ounces  of  water.  The  fixing  bath  is  liable  to 
become  acid  if  kept  for  a  length  of  time,  in 
which  case  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  will  again 
render  it  alkaline.  Discoloured  fixing  baths 
should  on  no  account  be  employed. 

Flare  Spot. — A  defect  in  a  lens,  whereby 
the  image  of  the  diaphragm  aperture  or  of  the 
lens  itself  is  thrown  on  to  the  plate  itself. 
Sometimes  the  defect  is  due  to  the  glass  of  the 
lens,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  can  be  avoided  by 


painting  the  inside  of  the  lens  tube  and  the 
diaphragm  with  dead  black. 

Flash  Light. — When  an  artificial  light  is 
produced  by  suddenly  igniting  magnesium 
powder  or  some  other  substance  “emitting  a 
bright  flame,  it  is  called  a  flash,  and  this 
method  of  illumination  is  often  utilized  for 
dark  interiors  and  also  for  portraits  at  night. 
Pure  magnesium  or  aluminium  powder  involve 
no  risk  of  spontaneous  ignition,  but  in  the 
case  of  some  flash  mixtures  on  the  market, 
there  is  grave  danger  attending  their  use,  and 
several  serious,  if  not  fatal,  accidents  have 
occurred.  The  method  of  the  employment  is 
to  blow  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder 
through  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  by  means 
of  a  small  glass  tube  having  a  fine  orifice. 
There  are  several  different  patterns  of  flash 
lamps  on  the  market. 

Flatness  of  Field. — That  quality  in  a 
lens  by  which  it  renders  the  lines  in  the  centre 
of  the  image  as  well  as  those  at  the  margin,  so 
that  they  fulfil  the  rules  of  perspective  and  are 
sharp  and  equally  well  defined.  The  new 
anastigmatic  lenses  have  great  flatness  of  field, 
and  this  quality  makes  them  desirable  for 
copying  architectural  or  topographical  work, 
but  not  desirable  in  pictorial  landscape  or 
portraiture. 

Focus. — The  focus  or  focal  length  of  a  lens 
is  the  distance  from  the  diaphragm  if  a  com¬ 
pound  lens,  and  from  the  lens  itself,  if  a  single 
one,  to  the  focussing  screen,  when  an  object 
at  a  considerable  distance  is  sharp.  The 
longer  the  focus  of  a  lens,  the  smaller  the 
angle  it  includes  for  the  same  size  of  plate. 
The  actinic  focus  of  a  simple  lens  does  not 
coincide  with  its  visual  focus,  but  this  defect 
is  corrected  in  all  forms  of  lenses  except  those 
known  as  the  "spectacle'  'class  by  combining  two 
lenses  and  bringing  the  different  foci  together 
at  a  point.  For  this  reason,  a  slight  correction 
must  be  made  when  a  spectacle  lens  is  used, 
the  front  of  the  camera  being  drawn  a  trifle 
nearer  the  screen,  until  the  foreground  objects 
are  just,  and  only  just,  out  of  visual  focus. 

Focussing  Screen. — The  ground  glass,  or 
other  substance  fitted  at  the  back  of  the  body 
of  the  camera  to  receive  the  image  thrown  by 
the  lens.  Ground  glass  can  usually  be  im¬ 
proved  by  oiling.  A  makeshift  focussing 
screen,  can  be  prepared,  in  case  of  breakage, 
by  coating  a  glass  plate  with  matt- varnish. 


©nr  Critical  Column. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
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number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral." 

Red  Hussar. — We  are  glad  to  reproduce 
this  picture  because  it  is  such  a  good  example 
of  how  to  waste  good  material.  The  artist  had 
a  nice  old  model  at  his  disposal,  and  a  charming 
porch.  He  apparently  knew  this,  and  could 
not  decide  whether  to  take  the  porch  or  the 
lady.  He  mediated,  and  gave  us  a  bit  of 


both  (and,  by  the  by,  he  did  not  use  a  swing 
back  either),  and  the  result  is  that  he  has  not 
sufficient  of  either.  It  would  have  been  far 
better  had  he  devoted  his  attention  solely  to 
the  model,  or  else  gone  further  away,  and 
used  her  merely  as  a  subsidiary  object  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  porch.  A  great  many 
amateurs  make  this  mistake,  of  not  getting 
their  materials  into  correct  proportion  in  the 
relation  to  one  another.  Let  this  fearful 
example  be  a  warning  to  them. 

Dunmallet. — You  selected  a  fairly  good 
spot  to  photograph,  but  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  foreground  was  not  a  little 
more  broken  up,  that  is,  that  instead  of  grass 
you  had  had  either  some  brushwood  or  rushes. 
As,  however,  this  was  impossible  apparently 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  your  best  plan  is 
to  cut  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  your 
present  print,  and  half  an  inch  off  the  top. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Red  Hussar. 


Oranges. — Very  pretty  indeed,  but  not 
sufficiently  deeply  printed.  Try  and  get  a 
darker  photograph.  We  feel  confident  the 
negative  will  yield  this,  as  from  what  we  can 
judge  it  is  of  a  plucky  character. 

Maid  of  Kent. — This  picture  unfortunately 
lacks  atmosphere,  the  bridge  in  the  middle 
distance  is  on  exactly  the  same  plane  as  the 
foreground.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  sun  was  almost  over  the  photographer’s 
head  when  he  made  the  exposure. 

Jim. — This  is  very  well  taken  indeed,  but 
you  were  too  near  to  get  a  really  pictorial 
view.  It  could  have  been  better  had  you 
arranged  so  that  some  trees  appeared  in  the 
foreground  and  hung  over  the  sky,  or  still 
another  way  would  have  been  to  have  gone 
nearer  to  the  door  and  made  a  picture  round 
the  pretty  porch,  excluding  all  the  surroundings. 

Ignoramus. — (1)  This  will  not  do  at  all, 
Ignoramus,  it  is  not  sufficiently  sharp  for  a 
topographical  view,  and  the  material  is  not 
picturesque  enough  to  produce  a  picture.  Try 
something  less  ambitious,  a  clump  of  trees  on 
a  flat  plain,  or  a  moorland  road  is  much  more 
likely  to  give  you  a  pleasing  photograph. 
(2)  We  like  this  much  better  than  No.  1,  the 
lighting  effect  is  pretty,  and  your  choice  of 
subject  was  a  great  deal  better.  It  is  a  great 
pity,  however,  that  the  tree  trunk  in  the 
foreground  grows  so  straight  out  of  the  grass, 
its  doing  so  gives  it  a  top-heavy  appearance. 
You  should  have  broken  a  few  branches  and 
laid  them  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  This  would 
have  helped  to  make  a  more  solid  base  and 
resulted  in  a  finer  pictorial  effect. 

Young  J  Plate. — This  is  not  at  all  bad, 
the  bridge,  for  a  wonder,  is  a  pictorial  one, 
and  the  only  eyesore  we  can  find  in  your  print 
is  formed  by  the  rail  in  the  left-hand  corner. 
The  lighting  is  charming,  and  with  a  little 
faking  you  would  have  been  able  to  produce  a 
really  good  picture.  There  is  just  a  slight 
suggestion  of  fuzziness.  Was  this  intentional 
or  did  it  arise  from  your  waggling  your  camera  ? 
Remember  there  is  a  strong  difference  between 
fuzziness  and  diffusion. 

Nil  Desperandum. — The  most  pronounced 
faults  in  your  pidture  are  its  out-of-focusness, 
and  its  ^ant  of  point.  The  exposed  part  of  the 
business  has  been  correctly  timed,  and  the 
lighting  is  fairly  pictorial,  but  you  see,  as  the 
fowls  are  so  indistinct,  and  as  there  are  no 
other  striking  objects  to  make  the  composition, 
the  snap  appears  somewhat  trivial.  You  must 
take  great  care  to  get  your  picture  sharper  next 
time.  With  regard  to  the  development  you 
manage  that  very  nicely. 

Alstegar. — This  is  out  of  focus,  and  the 
bridge  was  too  formal  to  produce  anything 
very  pretty.  The  exposing  has  been  correctly 
done.  If  you  really  want  to  make  the  best 
of  the  present  negative  cut  exactly  half  an 
inch  off  the  bottom  of  each  print,  and  use 
platinotype. 

Taff. — These  are  very  good  clouds  indeed, 
but  the  seascape  underneath  them  is  hardly 
worth  retaining,  because  the  lighting  on  the 
waves  is  not  very  pleasing,  and  the  headland 
has  not  a  strikingly  pictorial  outline.  Use  the 
sky  for  printing  in  to  some  other  photograph. 
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Davy  Garrick. — It  is  not  often  that  so 
satisfactory  a  genre  study  as  this  comes  in 
for  criticism,  and  we  have  therefore  reproduced 
it  on  a  larger  scale  in  order  that  its  good 
points  may  be  more  plainly  set  forth,  and 
its  one  or  two  bad  ones  made  more  prominent. 
Everybody  knows  the  story  of  Little  Red 


composed.  The  wood  we  should  say  was  no,t 
a  very  large  one,  and  although  the  fence  is 
pictorial  to  a  certain  degree,  it  is  not  especially 
so.  The  whole  charm  of  this  picture  lies  in 
its  very  simplicity  in  the  matter  of  model  and 
surroundings,  and  in  the  artful  way  in  which 
the  photographer  hasarranged  his  composition, 


Riding  Hood,  and  here  we  have  quite  an  ideal 
heroine,  who  is  supposed  to  be  just  emerging 
from  the  trackless  forest  which  lay  between 
her  home  and  the  cottage  of  her  granny.  Now 
there  could  be  nothing  simpler  than  the 
materials  from  which  this  picture  has  been 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Davy  Garrick. 


so  that  none  of  the  lines  jar  or  are  too 
prominent.  So  much  for  the  praise,  now  for 
the  blame.  In  the  first  place  in  the  original 
print  too  much  was  included,  the  figure  was 
too  small  as  compared  with  its  surroundings,  and 
was  too  much  to  one  side.  As  will  be  easily 
seen  the  space  within  the  black  band  is  all 
that  was  required.  Then  there  is  another 
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little  matter,  the  railings  in  the  background 
have  too  high  a  light  on  them.  These  will 
have  to  be  sunned  down  a  trifle.  Lastly  as  to 
the  position  of  the  child.  The  top  part  of  her 
is  nicely  arranged,  but  we  are  rather  in  doubt 
about  the  feet,  they  do  not  seem  to  give  us 
the  idea  that  she  is  walking,  and  even  if  she 
were  we  fancy  that  from  the  way  in  which  the 
toes  are  pointing  she  would  be  travelling  to 
the  right-hand  side  instead  of  going  straight 
forward,  a  direction  which  the  pose  of  the 
head  would  lead  us  to  expect.  If  the  photo¬ 
grapher  had  turned  the  child  a  little  more  with 
her  face  to  the  camera  and  had  turned  at  the 
same  time  her  right  foot  a  little  more  to  the 
left,  a  much  better  effect  of  movement  would 
have  accrued.  With  all  its  faults,  however, 
Red  Riding  Hood  is  very  charming,  and  we 
congratulate  Davy  Garrick  on  another  success. 

G.H.B-  Here  is  a  laudable  attempt  at 
genre  which  just  fails  The  little  girl  is  nicely 
posed,  and  seems  to  be  taking  interest  in  her 
music  lesson,  and  the  surroundings  are  quite 
suitable.  It  is  most  unfortunate,  however, 
that  the  photographer  has  made  her  either  too 
large  or  too  small  in  proportion  with  the  rest  of 
the  picture.  If  it  was  intended  to  introduce 
the  surrounding  scenery  more  of  it  should 


certainly  have  been  shown,  while  if  on  the 
other  hand  the  little  girl  was  to  receive  all  the 
attention,  a  much  better  result  would  have 
accrued  had  the  composition  been  contained 
within  the  lines  we  have  marked  out.  As  the 


picture  stands  at  present  there  is  too  much 
above  the  piano  on  the  one  hand,  and  too 
little  below  on  the  other. 

SptRAxis.--This  would  be  all  right  printed 
on  platinotype,  that  is,  it  would  be  passable, 
for  the  material  you  had  at  your  disposal  was 
not  very  striking,  or  at  all  events  you  did  not 
arrange  it  very  strikingly.  The  result  is 
better  when  half  an  inch  is  cut  off  the  left- 
hand  side.  You  overexpose  slightly,  we  should 
say. 

Devereux. — This  might  look  all  right  on 
platinotype  C.C.,  but  on  P.O.P.  it  is  a  failure, 
because  the  lighting  is  so  flat.  It  seems  to  us 
that  you  would  have  got  a  nicer  result  had  the 
boy  not  turned  his  face  away  from  the  open 
door,  so  that  the  high-light  which  now  falls  on 
his  left  ear  had  hit  along  his  profile.  The 
surroundings  are  not  very  nice,  they  come  out 
too  pronouncedly,  more  especially  the  plants 
to  the  left.  By  far  the  best  way  in  a  case  of 
this  sort  is  to  merely  develop  for  the  face,  and 
let  the  rest  take  care  of  itself 

Aileen. — Not  a  bad  spot  for  a  figure  study, 
but  there  is  not  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  make 
a  picture  by  itself.  In  any  case  it  should  have 
been  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate  with  the 
bit  of  broken  fence  and  the  bath  in  the  centre. 

Scholasticus. — There  are  two  distinct 
pictures  here.  Divide  your  picture  in  half 
and  you  have  a  landscape,  or  rather  a  tree- 
scape,  of  no  little  merit  on  the  right-hand 
side,  while  to  the  left  is  a  genre  study. 
The  lighting  on  the  lads  is  charming,  and 
they  are  very  naturally  posed  indeed,  and 
there  is  a  nice  massing  of  light  and  shade. 
Have  the  figure  study  half  enlarged,  then 
you  might  stand  a  chance  in  a  monthly 
competition.  Just  a  tiny  bit  more  fore¬ 
ground  would  be  an  improvement,  by 
the  by. 

Swallow. — Yes,  the  gateway  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  pretty  one,  but  unfortunately  the 
path,  by  running  across  the  corner,  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  formal  effect,  and  cuts  the 
picture  into  segments,  as  it  were.  This 
would  be  an  ideal  place  fora  figure  study, 
say  a  couple  of  courters,  or  it  would  do 
as  a  setting  for  a  bird’s  nesting  picture. 
The  exposure  was  quite  correct.  Try 
again, 

ist.  Doz. — What  a  great  pity  this  is  so 
small.  A  really  nice  portrait  would  have 
resulted  had  it  been  a  bit  bigger.  The 
exposure  is  quite  correct. 

Kitty-me-Cree.-  This  is  out  of  focus. 
Y ou  must  remember  that  in  an  architectural 
photograph  strong  definition  is  absolutely 
necessary,  save  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  in  your  picture  fuzzi¬ 
ness  is  very  apparent.  The  exposure  was 
correctly  timed,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  defect  mentioned,  you  would  have 
obtained  a  successful  photograph. 

Rid. — This  ought  to  be  a  picture,  but 
somehow  you  have  not  hit  the  bull’s  eye.  We 
fancy  that  the  black  tone  is  unsuitable,  possibly 
a  warmer  tint  would  have  given  a  nicer 
appearance.  You  might  cut  half  an  inch  off 
the  sky,  and  be  careful  to  trim  correctly  with 
the  horizon  line  next  time. 


Submitted  for  critcism  by  G.  H.  B. 
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Tolly. — This  is  too  flat,  the  light  was  too 
much  behind  the  camera,  and  the  sun  was 
shining  too  brightly,  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  you  made  a  snapshot.  You  selected  a 
capital  place,  although  rather  more  ragged  trees 
would  have  given  perhaps  a  less  formal 
appearance  to  the  left-hand  bank. 

Aspirant. —  The 
negative  is  very  thin, 
and  we  do  not  think 
you  selected  exactly 
the  best  position.  You 
see,  that  stone  in  the 
foreground  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  heavy,  and 
the  fact  that  the  light 
was  rather  to  the  front 
of  it  militates  against 
its  having  a  round  and 
imposing  effect. 

Vanessa.  —  Fairly 
good  for  home  portrai¬ 
ture,  although  it  would 
have  looked  better  had 
you  had  a  little  more 
space  above,  and  a 
little  bit  more  below. 

The  exposure  was 
rather  long,  a  pluckier 
effect  would  have  been 
obtained  with  shorter 
one. 

Colunio. — This  is 
rather  nice,  or  it  would 
be  if  you  could  manage 
to  print  in  about  half 
an  inch  more  sky.  The  effect  of  evening  is 
well  shown  in  your  picture,  and  we  can  suggest 
nothing  in  the  way  of  improvement  save  the 
hint  given  above. 

Owgt-Bigh. — You  do  not  use  plenty  of  gold 
or  else  you  do  not  allow  your  prints  to  remain 
long  enough  in  the  toning  solution.  The  poses 
of  the  girls  are  good,  but  people  do  not  usually 
play  draughts  outside,  or  if  they  do  they 
select  a  nice  shady  garden.  The  hard 
uncompromising  wall  behind  your  models  is  a 
terrible  eyesore,  and  you  also  made  another 
mistake  when  you  trimmed  the  picture  so 
squarely. 

Orthoscope. — This  is  splendidly  taken,  and 
we  should  think  that  the  parents  of  the 
youngster  will  be  highly  delighted,  because 
you  have  got  so  natural  an  appearance  and 
have  managed  the  lighting  so  well,  that  to  see 
the  print  is  almost  as  good  as  seeing  the 
original. 

E.  L.  W. — (i)  Really  this  is  very  pretty,  and 
the  only  thing  we  can  complain  about  is  the 
tone.  We  never  saw  a  green  October  morning ! 
Do  not  you  think  that  a  warm  sepia  would 
have  been  more  suitable  ?  Try  some  toned 
etching  paper.  (2)  This  is  really  very  nice,  or 
it  would  be  if  you  printed  it  on  some  other 
species  of  paper.  When  a  print  persistently 
rolls  up  one  feels  inclined  to  be  annoyed  with 
it,  and  to  say  bother  the  composition  !  Why 
do  not  you  try  some  paper  which  will  lie  flat  ? 
We  have  seen,  we  believe,  some  nice  carbon 
work  of  yours,  and  here  is  a  print  which  would 
come  out  splendidly  in  carbon, 


Tippy-Tilly. — We  like  to  see  genre  studies, 
and  we  always  regret  when  they  do  not  turrf 
out  satisfactory.  Here  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  artist  had  two  capital  models  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  and  a  pictorial  donkey.  This  good 
material,  however,  is  completely  thrown  away. 
The  girls  are  so  evidently  aware  that  the 


camera  is  pointed  at  them  that  they  have  lost 
all  their  grace,  and  the  donkey  too  is  also 
standing  for  his  photograph.  Now  a  genre 
study  must  tell  some  sort  of  a  tale.  The  most 
charming  models  obtainable  thrown  into  the 
picture  anyhow  will  not  give  a  satisfactory 
result,  for  the  photograph  is  always  suggestive 
of  a  puzzle,  in  which  one  has  to  find  out  why 
the  figures  are  there.  Now  we  can  hardly  Sug¬ 
gest  to  Tippy-Tilly  what  she  might  have  done 
with  the  material  at  her  disposal,  but  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  these  girls  could  have 
posed,  so  that  those  who  viewed  the  photo¬ 
graph  afterwards  would  be  able  to  discover 
some  little  story  or  some  motif.  We  have  had 
a  lot  of  pictures  very  similar  to  this  one  sent 
into  the  “Critical  Column"  lately,  and  we 
trust  our  readers  will  note  what  we  have  said 
above.  It  must  be  remembered  that  where 
one  has  to  puzzle  the  brains  to  find  out  what 
the  picture  means,  the  photograph  cannot  be 
of  the  highest  possible  artistic  excellence,  no 
matter  how  well  it  is  taken,  and  no  matter  how 
pretty  or  suitable  the  materials  employed. 

Robin. — We  suppose  you  want  your  print 
criticising,  as  we  have  no  animal  competition 
at  present.  Well,  we  may  point  out  that  you 
overexposed  very  slightly,  and  you  have  not 
selected  as  good  a  background  as  you  might. 
Then  the  animal  is  not  in  a  nice  position. 
You  ought  to  have  shown  all  the  four  legs,  and 
a  nicer  result  would  have  accrued  had  the 
head  been  a  little  nearer  to  you,  so  that  the 
chest  and  the  left  foreleg  were  seen. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Tippy-Tilly. 
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Tantchen. — When  a  photograph  is  really 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  manners  and 
customs,  or  the  architecture  of  a  foreign 
country,  even  if  it  is  not  artistically  note¬ 
worthy,  it  is  far  above  the  so-called  pictorial 
photographs  of  which  we  see  so  many  now-a- 
days.  Here  is  a  little  bit  of  Bavarian  life  put 
plainly  before  us,  and  we  had  much  rather 
see  this  with  all  its  blemishes  than  view  a 
muddy  swamp  under  a  lowering  sky,  made 
more  muddy  and  more  lowering  by  bad 
technique.  It  appears  that  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  Bavarian  peasants  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  to  bring  down  their  kine  from  the 
mountains,  decorated  in  a  fancy  fashion,  and 
hung  all  over  with  bells,  etc.  Here  we  have 
a  picture  of  the  queen  cow  in  her  regal 
trappings,  with  her  attendant  milkmaid  and 
the  milkmaid's  swain.  The  artist  has  managed 
to  secure  the  brilliant  sunlight  effect  of  the 


continent,  and  there  is  a  charming  tone  about 
the  whole,  and  although  composition  is  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence,  as  a  straightforward 
bit  of  work  illustrating  foreign  customs,  it  is 
most  notable  indeed.  (2)  The  view  of  the 
artist  s  country  home  makes  us  wish  that  we 
were  the  artist.  It  is  capitally  taken,  and  she 
selected  a  good  standpoint.  (3)  The  Bavarian 
keeper’s  cottage  shows  that  the  Bavarian 
keeper’s  life  must,  if  he  has  any  artistic  sense, 
be  a  happy  one. 

Adora. — Very  well  taken  indeed,  and  not 
half  so  unpictorial  as  photographs  of  war 
vessels  usually  are.  Glad  to  see  that  you 
have  some  notion  with  regard  to  mounting, 
but  sticking  in  of  the  corners  into  the  slits, 
however,  is  a  mistake.  At  a  little  distance  a 
nasty  ensemble  is  produced. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Tantchen. 


Sawny  Bean. — The  shutter  did  not  work  at 
a  high  enough  speed  hence  the  woolliness  of 
the  waves.  We  should  rather  fancy  that  the 
light  was  not  sufficiently  good  when  you  took 
this  photograph  to  allow  of  a  quicker  exposure, 
however.  This  sort  of  work  must  be  done  on 
brightish  days.  (2)  Much  better  than  the  sea¬ 
scape,  in  fact  it  is  rather  pretty.  Printed  on 
a  toned  paper  in  a  warmish  colour  you  would 
get  quite  a  nice  picture.  Technically  greatly 
above  your  seascape. 

A  Junior  Photographer.-— A  fairly  good 
tree  photograph,  but  the  trunks  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  do  not  stand  out  from  their  fellows  as 
distinctly  as  they  should,  and  there  is  a  lack 
of  aerial  perspective.  We  fancy  a  slightly 
longer  exposure  would  have  given  a  more 
satisfactory  result,  you  would,  however,  have 
had  to  take  special  precautions  to  prevent 
halation. 

Edo. — A  fairly  nice  view  of  Knaresborough. 
You  did  well  to  introduce  the  lady  to  break  up 
the  nasty  straight  path.  You  must  cut,  how¬ 
ever,  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom  to  help  her  in 
her  laudable  purpose.  The  boats,  by  the  by, 
are  just  a  little  too  fuzzy,  and  you  might  with 
advantage  have  cut  your  exposure  down  just 
a  little. 

Fairburn. — Your  photograph  is  technically 
perfect,  and  you  also  seem  to  have  selected 
the  best  possible  position.  As  your  picture 
is  merely  topographical,  and  as  we  have  given 
you  the  highest  possible  praise  for  it  from  this 
standpoint,  we  do  not  see  that  we  can  say  very 
much  more,  because  to  criticise  it  from  the 
artistic  side  would  be,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question.  We  had  much  rather  have  some¬ 
thing  more  criticisable.  You  might  slightly 
improve  the  effect  of  the  present  print  by 
trimming  away,  say  half  an  inch  from  the 
bottom,  but  this  is  perhaps  merely  a  matter 
of  taste.  Next  time  you  submit  anything  to 
us  let  it  be  either  a  view  proper  or  a  figure 
study,  and  then,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  able  to 
give  you  more  advice. 

Ignoramus. — The  photograph  is  interesting, 
but  the  little  bit  of  halation  towards  the  top 
debars  it  from  claiming  high  technical  honours. 
You  must  remember  that  where  nothing 
very  artistic  is  contemplated,  but  merely  a 
record  of  some  definite  object  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  technique  be  first  rate,  and 
detail  well  brought  out.  Thanks  for  your 
suggestion,  we  will  consider  it. 

Shargar. — There  is  not  much  amiss  with 
your  print,  especially  speaking  from  the  artistic 
standpoint,  and  we  rather  like  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  blocked  out  the  sky.  Of 
course,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  cottage 
is  so  prosaic,  and  spick  and  span  in  appearance. 
The  exposure  has  been  most  correctly  timed, 
and  you  have  got  a  softness  which  is  not  often 
present  in  a  snap-shot. 

Beginner. — You  seem  to  have  either  moved 
the  print  in  the  frame,  or  else  shaken  the 
camera  while  the  exposure  was  in  progress. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  the  technique  is 
well  up  to  the  average,  and  you  are  also  to  be 
commended  because  you  selected  a  fairly 
pictorial  point  of  view  from  which  to  photo¬ 
graph  your  house. 
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Cowboy.— This  is  very  well  taken  indeed, 
but  it  was  hardly  the  sort  of  view  an  artist 
would  seek  to  put  upon  canvas.  You  see  the 
walls  are  so  very  stiff,  and  the  lighting  is  so 
all  round,  and  there  is  so  much  detail  that 
pictorial  effect  is  almost  entirely  absent.  We 
feel  certain  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
conduit  you  could  have  produced  something 
much  more  pleasing. 

H.  C.  W. — What  a  pity  this  is  not  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate,  then  you  would  have 
had  a  nice  little  figure  study,  which  even  if  it 
did  not  tell  any  particular  story  would  have 
been  pleasing.  We  do  not  know  what  you  do 
with  your  paper,  but  there  is  a  half  glossy 
effect  about  it  which  is  most  unpleasant.  If 
this  is  produced  by  squeegeeing,  for  goodness 
sake,  do  not  try  it  again. 

Bassett-Lowke.  This  is  not  badly  chosen, 
but  you  must  remember  that  a  warm-toned 
snowscape  is  a  thing  never  seen  in  nature. 
Glossy  P.O.P.  will  not  do  for  this  sort  of  work. 
Platinotype,  carbon,  and  Velox  are  the  papers 
required  to  produce  most  realistic  effect  The 
technique  is,  of  course,  as  usual,  above 
suspicion. 

Adora. — This  is  altogether  too  bitty,  which 
arises  from  your  having  used  too  small  a  stop, 
taken  the  photograph  on  too  bright  a  day,  and 
not  selected  a  nice  lighting.  Some  people 
would  praise  you  for  this  picture,  no  doubt, 
butwe  like  to  seealittle  more  aerial  perspective. 

A.  E.  Bannister. — (i)  This  is  well  taken,  but 
it  is  regrettable  that  the  window  forms  so 
nasty  a  background.  A  much  nicer  effect 
would  have  resulted  if  you  had  devoted  your 
energies  to  the  production  of  a  good  head  and 
shoulders,  a  plain  background  being  hung  up 
behind  your  sitter.  (2)  The  little  snap-shot  is 
not  half  bad,  although  somewhat  trivial  in 
character.  The  bridge  is  very  formal  and 
stiff,  and  we  do  not  think  it  would  make  a 
pretty  block  at  all,  although  technically  it  is 
quite  satisfactory.  We  are  afraid  that  the 
cost  would  be  more  than  you  would  care 
about  as  half-tone  is  expensive.  If,  however, 
you  still  desire  to  go  on  with  the  business,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  a  quotation. 

Egg-in-Town. — This  is  just  a  bit  flat,  and 
it  is  very  unfortunate  indeed  that  the  horizon 
line  is  so  straight.  Had  it  been  broken  by  the 
head  of  one  of  the  men  you  would  have 
effected  an  enormous  improvement,  and  if  this 
was  impossible,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  stop 
out  some  portions  of  it  so  as  to  get  a  more 
ragged  outline.  The  figures  are  in  good 
positions.  We  should  fancy  that  in  Velox 
you  would  obtain  a  much  more  plucky  print. 

Nest — Too  much  surroundings,  and  too 
little  baby.  Read  the  advice  to  Red  Hussar. 

Poperose. — Dreadfully  flat,  the  sun  must 
have  been  almost  directly  behind  you  when 
you  took  the  photograph,  and  we  should  also 
say  that  you  overexpose. 

Velox — Technically  passable,  and  artistic¬ 
ally  speaking  fairly  pleasing,  although  some¬ 
what  hard.  The  foreground  is  lacking  in 
interest,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  trees 
in  the  middle  distance  appear  to  be  on  the 
same  plane  as  those  nearer  the  camera. 


Peggy. — When  you  have  trimmed  half  an 
inch  off  the  right  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
off  the  left,  and  have  printed  in  sepia  carbon 
on  toned  etching  paper,  your  photograph  will' 
have  considerable  claims  to  pictorial  merit. 

Lena. — The  afternoon  tea  group  as  such  is. 
pleasing.  It  is  regrettable,  however,  that  the 
awning  pole  occupies  so  prominent  a  position, 
because  it  seems  to  cut  off  the  greater  portion 
of  the  lady  to  the  left.  The  technique  is  quite 
up  to  the  average.  You  very  slightly  over¬ 
expose,  however. 

Cygnet. — This  is  really  very  nice  in  some 
ways,  yet  in  others  it  falls  far  short  of  the 
pictorial  bull’s  eye.  The  tree  on  the  bank  is. 
charming  in  shape,  and  a  fine  atmospheric 
effect  has  been  obtained,  while  the  sky  and 
the  light  on  the  water  are  very  pretty  indeed. 
An  artist,  however,  would  find  great  fault 
with  the  branch  on  the  right,  which  with  its. 
reflection  forms  an  unpleasantly  regular  sort 
of  triangle.  You  must  remember  in  a  case  of 
this  sort  a  long  straight  bough,  which  has  its 
straightness  accentuated  by  means  of  a  reflec¬ 
tion,  is  certain  to  produce  a  pictorial  failure, 
If  a  draughtsman  had  composed  this  picture,. 


he  would  have  taken  great  care  to  break  up 
that  bough  about  the  middle,  letting  the  longer 
end  drop  down  into  the  water  as  we  indicate. 
The  result  would  then  have  been  much  more 
pleasing.  Notice  how  graceful  is  the  bough  we 
have  drawn  in  and  marked  x,  and  then  compare 
it  with  its  straight,  stiff  fellow  in  the  water,  and 
you  will  see  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
in  a  composition  of  this  sort  straight  lines  are 
fatal  to  pictorial  excellence. 

Denstone. — All  this  picture  wants  is  fore¬ 
ground  interest.  There  is  such  a  long  stretch 
of  unbroken  water  before  one  gets  to  the  boats. 
that  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  something 
wanting  will  intrude  itself.  We  rather  like 
the  result  when  a  good  half  inch  is  trimmed 
off  the  right,  and  perhaps  an  inch  off  the  left,, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  sky. 

John  A.  Stewart. —  The  clouds  would 
have  done  nicely  for  printing  into  some 
other  photograph,  but  unfortunately  you  have 
got  the  ship's  mast  cutting  into  them.  In  its 
present  condition  your  photograph  then  is 
worthless,  because  there  is  such  a  lot  of 
uninteresting  “  forewater.” 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Cygnet. 
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M.A.M. — Rather  black  and  white,  not  bad. 
We  think  you  could  have  selected  a  better 
position.  If  you  were  going  to  take  the  steps 
simply  you  might  have  gone  nearer  to  them, 
whereas  if  you  wished  to  have  a  view  of  the 
building,  you  should  have  stood  much  further 
away.  Technically  all  right,  only  we  fancy 
you  rather  overdevelop  which  accounts  in 
some  degree  for  the  hardness. 

Evelyn. — Not  at  all  bad,  but  we  may  point 
out  that  the  pigeons  are  a  little  too  far  away, 
and  consequently  the  foreground  looks  bare 
and  unoccupied.  You  have  got  a  fine  effect 
of  distance,  however,  and  your  technique  is 
good.  You  can  trim  half  an  inch  off  the 
bottom  with  safety. 

Charles  Gresty. — This  would  no  doubt 
look  very  pretty  in  colour,  but  when  reduced 
to  monochrome  it  is  not  as  satisfactory, 
because  the  house  looks  of  too  modern  a 
construction,  and  the  whole  is  too  formal  and 
suggestive  of  a  tea-garden.  We  think  you 
could  have  taken  a  more  pleasing  picture  in 
this  neighbourhood.  There  appears  to  be 
plenty  of  material  around. 

Rikki-Tikki-Tavi. — This  is  very  flat,  which 
must  arise  from  bad  lighting,  if  as  you  say  the 
view  was  instantaneous.  The  material,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  striking  from  the  photographic 
standpoint,  you  ought  to  have  something  of 
more  interest  in  the  foreground.  Do  not  go 
in  for  these  extensive  views,  they  hardly  ever 
repay  one. 

Crook-of-Devon. — This  is  spoilt  by  the 
halation,  it' would  be  very  difficult  to  take  this 
scene,  we  admit,  still  had  you  used  a  backed 
plate  you  might  have  overcome  the  trouble. 
We  suppose,  however,  that  you  had  not  one 
with  you  at  the  time.  This  is  a  contretemps 
which  often  happens.  The  exposure  was 
fairly  correct.  You  might  try  rubbing  down 
that  part  of  the  arch  of  the  upper  bridge  which 
is  halated,  using  a  little  methylated  spirit  and  a 
tiny  pad  of  cotton  wool  for  the  purpose. 

April. — This  is  not  bad,  but  it  is  somewhat 
trivial,  and  a  trifle  indistinct,  especially  when 
viewed  from  a  little  distance.  Apart  from 
this  it  is  very  lop-sided.  You  ought  to  have 
taken  it  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate. 

Amateur. — This  will  not  do  at  all,  it  is  very 
badly  overexposed,  and  much  out  of  focus. 
You  must  cut  down  the  length  of  time  you 
take  your  cap  off,  and  you  must  also  see  that 
the  image  is  much  sharper  on  the  focussing 
screen . 

Ernest  Jean. — So  sorry,  but  we  cannot 
make  your  nom-de-plume  out.  The  portrait  is 
fairly  .well  taken,  but  you  have  overexposed 
very  slightly,  and  the  result  is  flat.  This  may 
occur  from  the  fact  that  you  have  not  man¬ 
aged  the  bromide  printing  correctly.  The 
hands  are  not  in  a  nice  position,  in  a  three- 
quarter  length  you  must  remember  they  will 
show,  and  you  should  take  care  to  place  them 
artistically.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  will 
be  to  trim  exactly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  left,  and  one  inch  from  the  bottom  of  your 
print,  to  bring  the  head  into  better  focus  as  it 
were.  You  must  not  try  vignetting,  however, 
as  the  background  is  dark,  and  a  vignetted 
dark  background  is  an  abomination. 


Delta. — As  a  portrait  satisfactory,  although 
we  should  have  liked  the  lady  to  have  sat  up 
a  little  bit  more,  The  technique  is  very  good 
indeed,  save  the  peculiar  mark  by  the  wheel. 

Alice.  —  Although  the  arrangement  is 
perhaps  a  little  formal,  still  it  is  not  bad,  and 
you  have  exposed  for  the  flowers  pretty 
correctly.  We  should,  however,  advise  you 
not  to  use  so  light  coloured  a  jug  next  time, 
and  as  to  the  background,  something  a  bit 
greyer  and  lighter  would  have  been  more 
effective.  We  do  not  think  the  chromatic 
plate  would  have  effected  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  you  seem  to  think. 

Quinol. — This  is  pretty.  We  should  advise 
you  to  have  it  enlarged,  and  printed  in  carbon 
of  warm  tone,  observing  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  your  present  effort. 

Lanc. — Fairly  pictorial  and  correctly  ex¬ 
posed.  It  is  spoilt,  however,  by  the  obtrusive 
manner  in  which  you  have  printed  in  the 
title.  We  do  not  care  for  the  tone,  a  warmer 
colour  would  have  been  better  in  this  case. 


©ur  Bettor’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  reply  to  them  at  great  length 
or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve.  Suggestions  are 
always  welcome,  and  when  practicable  are  adopted. 
This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 

During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  had 
many  pleasant  visits  from  readers  of  The  Junior 
Photographer,  who  have  journeyed  to  Bradford 
in  order  to  see  the  Yorkshire  Photographic 
Exhibition.  If  further  substantial  proof  were 
needed  of  the  steadily  deepening  and  increasing 
interest  in  photography,  and  its  applications, 
the  strong  enthusiasm  of  these  visitors  might 
serve  as  convincing  testimony.  We  have  been 
delighted  to  hear,  first  from  one  and  then  from 
another,  of  pleasant  places  which  they  had 
“  discovered”  within  a  short  distance  of  their 
own  homes,  where  subjects  for  pictures  were 
to  be  found.  Whoever  takes  up  the  camera 
with  enterprise  and  intelligence  will  find  new 
beauties  constantly  revealing  themselves  in 
familiar  scenes. 

*  * 

Although,  as  we  write,  December  has  been 
with  us  but  a  few  days,  Christmas  cards  have 
already  begun  to  arrive.  We  shall,  of  course, 
be  obliged  to  go  to  press  with  the  present  issue 
before  any  announcement  as  to  the  best  card 
can  be  made.  We  shall  endeavour,  however, 
to  make  the  award  and  despatch  the  cake  so 
that  it  will  reach  the  successful  person  during 
Christmas  week,  in  order  to  form  an  item  in 
the  usual  festivities. 

*  * 

We  particularly  mentioned  last  month  the 
exhibition  of  pictorial  photographs  now  open 
in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  at  Bradford.  During 


the  last  month,  Bradford  has  been  the  centre 
of  interest  for  photographers  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  a  very  large  number  of  people 
have  come  into  the  city  from  all  parts, 
especially  to  visit  the  show.  There  is  still 
another  fortnight  during  which  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  pictures  may  do  so,  since 
the  exhibition  does  not  close  until  Saturday, 
January  14th.  It  is  open  every  day  from 
10  a.m.  until  dusk,  and  on  Mondays,  Thurs¬ 
days  and  Saturdays  until  10  p.m.  On  Sunday 
evening,  the  public  are  admitted  between  the 
hours  of  6  and  9  p.m.  We  need  say  no  more 
about  the  value  of  such  an  exhibition  to  the 
novice,  or  indeed  to  any  photographer,  and  we 
hope  all  our  readers  in  the  North  will  find 
it  possible  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
Bradford  City  Art  Gallery  before  the  closing 
day. 

*  * 

The  sudden  snow  storm  in  November  gave 
photographers,  at  all  events  those  in  the  Norfh, 
an  excellent  chance  of  studying  the  country  in 
its  winter  aspect.  Towards  our  western  shores, 
where  the  fall  was  greatest,  huge  drifts  accu¬ 
mulated  in  many  places,  and  for  a  few  hours 
winter  in  all  its  sparkling  glory  was  with  us. 
It  is  true  that  the  snow  storm  was  unexpected, 
nevertheless,  we  hope  that  some  of  our  readers 
were  sufficiently  prepared,  and  could  find  time 
to  go  out  in  search  of  pictures. 

*  * 

We  believe  that  next  month  will  actually 
see  the  clearing  up  of  all  arrears  in  the  Critical 
Column.  The  extraordinary  popularity  of 
this  section  in  The  Junior  Photographer  has,  we 
regret  to  say,  been  the  cause  also  of  no  little 
annoyance  to  some  of  our  readers,  whose  prints 
have  perforce  remained  uncommented  upon 
for  two  or  even  three  months.  However,  there 
is  very  little  doubt  that  in  future,  owing  to  the 
charge  of  threepence  per  print,  which  prevents 
all  who  are  not  really  interested  from  submitting 
their  work,  has  reduced  the  number  sent  in  to 
such  quantities  as  we  can  reasonably  handle 
without  devoting  an  unfair  amount  of  space 
to  the  purpose.  We  are  now,  as  will  have  been 
observed,  illustrating  more  photographs  than 
formerly  in  the  Critical  Column,  so  that  the 
utility  of  this  section  to  all  parties  must  thereby 
be  materially  increased.  At  the  same  time  we 
should  like  all  those  who  feel  able  to  do  so  to 
avail  themselves  of  direct  criticisms  by  post, 
the  terms  for  which  are  given  at  the  head  of 
the  column.  We  deal  with  a  large  number  of 
photographs  in  this  way  during  the  month, 
and  judging  by  the  very  kind  way  in  which 
some  of  our  readers  have  acknowledged  these 
criticisms,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  been  of 
real  use,  and  helped  them  materially  in  the 
study  of  pictorial  photography. 


That  section  of  The  Junior  Photographer  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded  has  brought  us 
quite  a  reputation  as  art  critics,  and  it  is ' 
surprising  in  how  many  cases  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  judge  the  work  of  photographic 
societies,  and  how  often  the  prints  of  postal 
clubs  are  submitted  to  us.  While  we  are  in 
every  case  perfectly  candid  in  our  opinion,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  where  con¬ 
demnation  is  deserved,  we  have  endeavoured 
as  far  as  we  could  to  point  out  where  improve¬ 
ment  is  possible,  and  to  encourage  renewed 
elfort  as  far  as  lay  in  our  power. 

*  * 

Whether  it  is  right  in  landscape  photo¬ 
graphy  to  focus  on  the  foreground,  or  on  the 
principal  object,  is  a  point  raised  by  Chas. 
Mosley,  who  has  been  holding  an  active 
discussion  with  a  friend  of  his  on  this  point. 
They  want  to  settle  who  is  right.  Our 
answer  is  that  they  are  both  right.  As  a 
general  rule  it  is  desirable  to  focus  on  the 
foreground,  but  there  are  scenes  which  are 
more  suitably  rendered  by  focussing  on  the 
principal  object.  In  pure  landscape,  we 
should  say  focus  on  the  foreground  almost 
invariably  :  in  landscape  with  figures,  on  the 
figures.  In  composition  you  can  lay  down 
certain  general  principles  as  a  guide,  but 
immediately  you  try  to  pin  yourself  down 
rigidly  to  any  of  them,  you  are  likely  to  get 
wrong.  In  pictorial  photography,  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  one  must  remember  the  old  adage, 

“  Circumstances,  alter  cases 
J ust  as  noses  alter  faces." 

*  * 

Permit  us  to  remind  our  friends  that  the 
new  volume  of  The  Practical  Photographer  is 
now  ready,  and  we  specially  recommend  it  to 
those  readers  of  The  Junior  Photographer  who 
are  not  already  regular  subscribers  to  our 
other  journal.  We  treat  almost  entirely  upon 
elementary  topics  in  this  magazine,  but  in 
The  Practical  Photographer  more  advanced 
subjects  in  connection  with  art  and  practice 
are  entered  into.  The  Practical  Photographer 
will  also  be  found  useful  for  its  illustrated 
criticisms  on  pictures  in  the  principal  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  biographical  interviews 
with  eminent  photographers  which  are 
frequently  given. 

*  * 

Some  one  not  long  ago  asked  us  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  photographic  accessories 
and  how  to  use  them.  If  by  photographic 
accessories  are  meant  the  very  artificial  look¬ 
ing  pedestals  and  balustrades,  stiles  and  fences, 
employed  by  the  professional  photographer, 
we  may  say  at  once  that  the  less  the  amateur 
has  to  do  with  unnatural  ugly  material  of  this 
nature,  the  more  likely  is  he  to  be  genuinely 
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successful.  Professional  photographers  have 
for  years  made  the  great  mistake  of  employing 
unnatural  accessories  in  their  studios,  and  it 
is  only  within  comparatively  recent  times  that 
the  foremost  in  their  ranks  have  begun  to 
recognise  what  a  grave  error  has  been  com¬ 
mitted.  There  is  now,  we  are  thankful  to  say, 
a  rapidly  increasing  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  employing  as  accessories  only  furniture  and 
other  objects  of  the  simplest  type,  just  like 
those  used  in  a  neatly  furnished  house.  In 
the  best  forms  of  portraiture  too,  little  is  needed 
beyond  a  chair  and  a  table,  with  perhaps  a 
few  books.  The  photographer  should  recog¬ 
nise  also  that  the  great  aim  is  not  to  make  the 
accessories,  whatever  they  may  be,  conspicuous, 
but  to  concentrate  the  light  upon  the  person 
or  persons  themselves,  letting  all  surroundings 
sink  into  shadow. 

A  number  of  correspondents  have  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  postal 
regulation  to  the  effect  that  nothing  whatever 
may  be  gummed  upon  a  post-card  except 
the  stamp.  We  have  quite  overlooked  this 
when  we  arranged  the  Post-Card  Competition, 
and  singularly  enough  several  post-cards  have 
come  through  safely.  As,  however,  we  do  not 
wish  to  run  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the 
G.P.O.  we  must  ask  our  readers  to  affix  a 
penny  stamp  to  their  cards.  We  regret  we 
cannot  allow  them  to  send  letters,  if  we 
permitted  this  there  are  many  who  would  no 
doubt  fill  a  whole  sheet  of  note  paper  which  is 
of  course  not  what  we  desire  in  this  case. 

*  * 

“A  Travelling  Junior  ”  writes  from  Nazareth, 
Syria,  as  follows:  "It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  yesterday,  whilst  walking  through 
the  streets  of  this  historic  town,  I  chanced  to 
meet  one  of  the  natives  (a  man  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age)  reading  a  copy  of  The  Junior 
Photographer.  Needless  to  say  I  was  startled 
at  the  sight  and  I  ventured  to  speak  to  him  in 
the  English  language.  I  then  learned  from 
him  that  he  was  the  schoolmaster  and  at  an 
early  age  had  acquired  a  liking  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  He  picked  up  a  little  from  the 
tourists  who  visit  this  place,  and  later  on  he 
purchased  at  Beyrout  an  Arabic-English 
dictionary.  A  few  months  ago  a  tourist  photo¬ 
grapher  left  with  him  a  copy  of  The  Practical 
Photographer  and  before  leaving  also  gave  him 
a  few  practical  lessons  in  photography.  A 
complete  photographic  outfit  and  a  copy  of 
The  Junior  Photographer  were  the  next  things 
hebought,  and  seeing  the  handbooks  advertised 
in  the  latter  he  obtained  them  also.  I  went 
with  him  to  his  house  and  was  introduced  to 
his  wife  and  children,  neither  of  whom  could 
speak  or  understand  English.  In  the  book-case 


I  saw  the  whole  of  the  ‘  Popular  Photo¬ 
graphic  Series,'  but  not  as  he  had  received 
them,  for  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of 
them  he  had  translated  them  into  Arabic,  and 
had  written  the  Arabic  characters  above  the 
lines  of  English,  which  he  had  lightly  crossed 
out  with  lead  pencil.  He  assured  me  that  he 
owed  the  whole  of  his  success  to  your  publica¬ 
tions.  His  pictures  were  technically  perfect 
(which  is  something  to  say  in  this  climate), 
but  sadly  lacking  in  artistic  merit.  Materials 
are  difficult  to  get,  Beyrout  being  the  nearest 
depot,  and  there  are  no  railways  or  carriage 
roads.” 


Hnswers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Alba. — We  think  your  camera  fogs,  or  else  the  lens 
is  not  a  good  one.  We  incline  to  the  fog  theory.  With¬ 
out  more  data,  however,  we  cannot  give  you  any 
definite  advice. 

H.  E.  M.—  Thanks  for  your  nice  long  letter.  You  are 
quite  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  In 
our  competitions  small  pi<5tures  are  just  as  likely  to 
carry  off  the  awards  as  large  ones. 

Sedge  &  Frip — Thanks  for  your  very  amusing  con¬ 
tribution,  which  is,  however,  not  quite  pointed  enough 
for  insertion  in  our  columns. 

G.  M.  The  spectacle  lens  as  prepared  specially  for 
photographic  purposes  is  naturally  round,  but  you  can 
use  the  oval  shape  by  making  a  tube  to  fit  it.  Spe<5tacle 
lenses  are  usually  double  convex.  The  diameter  varies. 
These  lenses  can  be  obtained  from  the  following 
makers,  W.  Butcher  &  Son,  Blackheath,  London,  S.E., 
and  F.  Purser.  33,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 

A  Junior. — Probably  due  to  insufficient  washing 
between  toning  and  fixing,  nothing  to  do  with  the  hypo. 

Chas.  Gresty.  We  prefer  Nos.  1  and  6,  but  Nos.  4 
and  7  are  also  to  be  recommended. 

G.  H.  B.— Write  to  Mr.  R.  A.  R.  Bennett,  Walton 
Manor  Lodge,  Oxford.  No  doubt  he  has  vacancies  in 
the  Postal  Club  of  which  he  is  secretary. 

Christmas  Carol, — In  the  case  of  pyro  it  is  not 
wise  to  develop  more  than  two  or  three  plates  in  the 
same  solution,  as  the  pyro  stains  the  negatives  very 
much,  but  in  the  case  of  ortol,  which  has  not  the  same 
staining  propensities,  half  a  dozen  or  even  more  plates 
may  be  developed.  Of  course  the  speed  of  development 
gradually  decreases  as  the  strength  of  the  solution 
becomes  exhausted. 

Lorgnette.  —  The  incandescent  burner  in  the 
lantern  naturally  works  better  with  a  refledlor. 
Lanterns  are  now  made  specially  to  hold  an  incan¬ 
descent  gas  light.  There  are  also  some  new  mantles  on 
the  market  which  work  without  a  lamp  glass,  but  we 
have  not  tried  them.  We  do  not  know  the  exa<5t  com¬ 
position  ot  the  benzoline  used  in  vapour  lamps. 

L.  G  Sunderland.— There  are  plenty  of  good 
magic  lanterns  made  to  burn  oil.  We  used  one  for 
years,  and  gave  many  a  successful  exhibition  of  slides  to 
our  friends.  Of  course  oil  lanterns  are  no  good  for  a 
ledfure  hall,  but  they  answer  admirably  in  a  small 
room.  You  cannot  use  your  Cooke  lens  in  the  lantern, 
you  would  have  to  get  one  specially.  However,  efficient 
lanterns  can  be  bought  for  from  £ 2  to  £3,  so  we  do  not 
think  you  need  hesitate. 

Amber. — The  following  will  make  a  good  green  stain 
for  frames :  To  an  infusion  of  French  berries  (1  to  10) 
add  as  much  sulphate  of  indigo  as  will  produce  the 
desired  colour. 
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LANTERN  SLIDE 
MAKING. 

By  the  Editor. 

HE  photographer 
who  does  not 
go  in  for  lantern 
slide  making  is, 
to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  hiding 
his  light  under 
a  bushel.  It  is 
true  that  he  may 
circulate  his 
prints  among  a 
few  friends  who 
are  interested, 
but  with  lan¬ 
tern  slides  he 
can  bring  his  work  before  hundreds, 
and  even  thousands.  Whether  the 
standard  of  his  work  is  high  enough 
to  merit  this  is  a  matter  which  he  him¬ 
self  must  decide.  However,  lantern 
slide  making  is  a  pleasant  occupation 
for  those  who  like  a  little  technical 
employment,  and  much  enjoyment  can 
be  secured  by  a  lantern  exhibition,  even 
if  on  a  small  scale.  Lanterns  are 
cheap  nowadays ;  for  use  in  a  small 
room  £■$  will  buy  an  excellent  instru¬ 
ment,  and  the  only  apparatus  necessary 
for  preparing  the  slides  is  a  reducing 
camera,  whereof  a  cheap,  though, 
effective  form,  can  be  had  for  less  than 
a  sovereign. 


The  novice  should  consult  a  book  on 
the  subject.  We  recommend  Lantern 
Slides:  Their  Production  and  Use ,  by 
J.  Pike.  In  that  volume  he  will  find 
a  number  of  different  processes  given 
for  the  development  of  slides.  The 
beginner,  however,  should  confine  him¬ 
self  to  one,  or  at  the  outside  two, 
formulae.  We  recommend  the  following 
for  black  tones  and  all  ordinary  work : 

Hydrochinone  Developer. 

No.  i. 


Hydrochinone  .  160  grains 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  2  ozs. 

Potassium  bromide .  20  grains 

Water  to  .  1  pint 


No.  2. 


Soda  hydrate .  100  grains 

Water  to  .  1  pint 

This  is  the  same  developer  as  used 
for  negatives,  for  lantern  slides  it  should 
be  further  diluted  with  half  its  volume 
of  water. 


For  special  purposes,  a  variation  in 
tone  may  be  desired,  and  the  following 
formulae  is  for  warm  brown  tones  : 


A. 

Pyro  .  1  oz. 

Soda  sulphite .  4  ozs. 

Water .  80  ozs. 

B. 

Ammonium  carbonate .  goo  grains 

Potassium  hydrate  . . .  750  grains 

Ammonium  bromide  .  600  grains 

Water .  80  ozs. 


For  development  take  equal  parts 
of  A  and  B,  the  image  should  appear 
in  about  half  a  minute,  and  reach  full 
density  in  about  two  minutes.  This 
tone  is  particularly  suitable  for  land¬ 
scapes,  especially  woodland  scenes  in 
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spring  or  autumn.  It  is  of  course, 
undesirable  for  snow  scenes,  which  are 
best  in  cold  tones  as  produced  by  the 
hydrochinone  developer. 

Having  given  two  simple  developers 
which  the  photographer  can  either  mix 
for  himself,  or  buy  in  two  solutions 
from  the  chemist,  we  must  now  go 
back  for  a  few  moments  and  say  a 
word  or  two  about  exposure.  The 
slides  can  either  be  prepared  by 
reduction  or  by  contact  printing. 
Lantern  plates  measure  3-5-  inches 
square,  therefore  in  the  case  of  contact 
printing  a  small  portion  of  a  quarter- 
plate  negative  must  be  sacrificed.  In 
the  case  of  half-plate  a  greater  sacrifice 
still  is  necessary.  It  is  often  possible, 
however,  and  desirable  to  pick  out 
certain  portions  of  these  negatives 
which  make  excellent  little  pictures  in 
themselves.  If,  however,  it  is  desired 
to  reduce  the  whole  negative,  and  bring 
it  within  the  dimensions  of  a  lantern 
slide,  one  of  the  reducing  cameras 
already  alluded  to  must  be  employed. 
These  reducing  cameras  are  like  long 
boxes,  the  lens  being  at  a  fixed  focus. 
The  negative  is  put  into  position  at  one 
end,  and  the  lantern  plate  at  the  other. 
The  camera  is  then  closed,  and  carried 
out  of  the  dark-room  to  a  window, 
where  an  exposure  of  about  one 
minute  is  usually  required. 

In  the  case  of  contact  printing  the 
exposure  should  not  be  made  to  day¬ 
light,  but  to  gaslight, and  about  twenty 
seconds,  one  foot  from  a  No.  3  burner, 
is  the  approximate  time  needed. 

We  must  warn  the  novice  particu¬ 
larly  against  making  several  slides 
until  he  has  ascertained  by  experiment 
that  his  first  exposure  is  correct. 
Towards  this  end  it  is  best  to  complete 
one  slide  from  exposure  to  fixing,  before 
starting  off  to  make  a  batch.  By  these 
precautionary  measures  the  finished 
slide,  when  fixed,  can  be  properly  ex¬ 
amined  by  daylight,  to  be  quite  certain 
that  the  proper  density  has  been  arrived 
at.  If  the  result  is  quite  satisfactory 
one  may  proceed  and  make  as  many 
•exposures  as  are  required,  developing 
two  or  more  in  one  dish  in  order  to 
save  time.  But  if  these  operations  are 
performed  in  a  wholesale  manner  before 
every  detail  has  been  mastered  with  a 
single  slide,  loss  of  time,  plates,  and 
materials  is  very  likely  to  follow.  Use 


the  developer  pretty  liberally,  that  is 
to  say,  put  enough  in  the  dish  to  well 
cover  the  plate  or  plates,  rock  the  dish 
frequently,  and  develop  just  a  little 
deeper  than  the  apparent  density 
requires.  Rinse  in  water  before  placing 
in  the  fixing  solution,  but  in  no  case 
soak  in  water  before  development. 
Slides  which  seem  to  be  underexposed 
or  thin  can  be  redeemed  by  a  very 
simple  manipulation.  Supposing  for 
example,  a  slide  which  has  been  under¬ 
exposed  in  the  first  place,  and  developed 
for  a  long  time,  is  stained  by  hydro¬ 
chinone  or  pyro.  Place  it  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  mercuric  bichloride ;  almost 
immediately  this  is  done,  the  yellow 
stain  will  disappear,  and  slight  intensi¬ 
fication  takes  place  at  once.  This  may 
improve  the  slide  to  such  an  extent  that 
no  further  treatment  is  necessary,  but 
if  the  plate  be  left  longer  than  about  a 
quarter  of  a  minute  in  the  mercury,  it 
will  begin  to  bleach,  and  continue 
doing  so  until  the  image  is  almost 
imperceptible.  This  action  is  made 
use  of  in  connection  with  intensifi¬ 
cation.  The  slide  which  has  been 
well  bleached  in  this  manner,  having 
remained  perhaps  four  or  five  minutes 
in  the  mercury,  is  then  well  rinsed 
under  the  tap,  and  placed  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  ammonia,  when  a  sort  of 
redevelopment  takes  place.  The  slide 
has  imparted  to  it  a  rich  brown  colour, 
excellent  for  evening  effects,  for 
interiors,  and  for  any  landscapes  where 
brown  is  the  prevailing  tint. 

On  the  other  hand  if  a  slide  has  been 
overdeveloped,  it  can  be  reduced  in  a 
solution  consisting  of  the  ordinary 
hyposulphite  of  soda  bath,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  potassium  ferricyanide  have 
been  added.  This  reducer  acts  very 
rapidly,  and  a  sharp  eye  should  be  kept 
upon  the  slide  while  it  remains  therein. 
Immediately  reduction  is  sufficiently 
advanced,  remove  from  the  solution 
and  wash  very  thoroughly  for  half  an 
hour  or  more.  The  novice  is  advised, 
however,  to  thoroughly  master  the 
exposure  and  development  of  lantern 
slides  and  not  rely  too  much  upon  after 
processes  of  intensification  or  reduction. 

Next  month  we  shall  have  a  few 
words  to  say  about  the  printing  in  of 
skies  on  lantern  plates,  mounting,  and 
finishing  of  the  slides,  etc. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 
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ATTEMPTS  AT  ART. 

No.  6. 

THIS  subject  was  “sun  drawn” 
about  the  middle  of  last  sum¬ 
mer.  For  some  months  pre¬ 
viously,  in  facft  for  a  year  or  two,  I 
had  been  noticing  particularly  the 
shadows  thrown  by  different  trees  and 
groups  of  trees  when  the  sun  was  high 
in  the  heaven,  and  also  towards  evening 
when  his  beams  were  thrown  at  a  more 
oblique  angle.  There  was  scope  I  felt 
sure  for  a  good  picture  with  elements 
such  as  I  have  just  described,  provided 
a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  elements 
could  be  found. 


ever,  I  thought  I  had  another  good 
thing  before  me,  and  took  the  negative 
from  which  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  has  been  made. 

Well,  what  are  its  good  points,  and 
where  are  its  failures  ?  The  shadows 
are  pretty,  and  the  sense  of  powerful 
sunlight  is  certainly  well  conveyed. 
No  objection  can  be  raised  to  the  line 
of  trees  on  the  right,  though  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  so  trimmed  off  that  side 
would  improve  things.  On  the  left, 
however,  Stygian  darkness  prevails, 
that  great  tree  whose  shadow  I  thought 
would  form  a  suitable  foreground,  had 
such  a  dense  growth  of  leaves  that 
only  the  smallest  specks  of  light  have 


Whenever  I  went  out  into  the  field 
I  was  always  on  the  alert  for  some¬ 
thing  of  this  character,  and  on  one 
occasion  I  did  meet  with  a  happy 
effect  which  has  since  become  one  of 
my  exhibited  pictures.  I  allude  to 
“Noontide  Shadows,”  hung  at  the 
the  Royal  Exhibition  in  1897,  but  after 
finding  that  scene  just  at  the  right 
moment,  I  searched  vainly  for  long 
enough  afterwards  for  another  subjedf 
of  a  similar  nature.  Sometimes  I  saw 
the  right  kind  of  scene,  but  the  sun  was 
not  there,  sometimes  the  fiery  orb  threw 
his  rays  just  at  a  proper  inclination, 
but  the  arrangement  of  trees  or  other 
objects  was  not  what  the  dictates  of 
composition  required.  At  last,  how- 


penetrated.  The  mass  is  not  only 
black  from  underexposure,  but  it  has 
an  undesirable  shape.  There  ought  to 
have  been  a  smaller  tree  for  the  fore¬ 
ground,  more  graceful  in  outline,  less 
obscured  by  undergrowth  :  and  if  I 
had  only  looked  about  a  little  more 
carefully,  I  quite  believe  that  either  in 
that  field  or  the  next  I  could  have 
found  what  was  needed.  As  it  is,  one 
might  make  something  by  cutting  out 
roughly  the  centre  of  the  picture  for 
enlargement,  making  use  of  the  nice 
rounded  bush  in  the  middle  distance 
as  a  foreground.  The  shadows  too 
would  be  better  if  they  fell  a  little 
more  obliquely  instead  of  crossing  the 
picture  at  right  angles.  peycy  Lwndm 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  HOME 
BY  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

WE  take  the  following  very 
practical  notes  from  a  paper 
read  before  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society  by  John  War- 
rach,  junr.,  and  reported  in  the 
transactions  of  that  organization. 

“  Let  us  suppose  now  you  are  going 
to  make  a  portrait  of  some  long-suffering 
friend.  You  use  a  half-plate  lens,  let 
us  say  ;  your  plates  are  accordingly 
5x4,  or  even  quarter-plate.  And, 
needless  to  say,  you  have  attended  to 
the  backing  of  them.  You  are 
working  in  the  largest  and  emptiest 
room  that  is  at  your  disposal,  so  that 
you  have  as  much  choice  of  position 
and  as  little  moving  about  of  furniture 


point  should  generally  be  at  least  six 
feet  from  the  sitter,  and  the  greater 
the  distance  the  pleasanter  and  more 
diffused  will  the  lighting  be.  It  must 
also  be  in  such  a  position  that  it  cannot 
send  rays  into  the  camera.  And  in 
the  third  place,  except  when  you  are 
working  for  special  effects,  it  should 
be  well  above  the  level  of  the  sitter’s 
head.  Having  found  the  point,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  leave  the  candle  near  it 
on  any  convenient  support,  so  that  you 
may  light  the  magnesium  wire  at  it 
when  the  time  comes.  Next,  you 
must  find  a  position  for  your  secondary 
light,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give 
a  soft  illumination  to  the  shadows.  It 
should  be  nearer  the  ground  than  the 
first,  and  had  better  be  farther  from 
the  subject — say  ten  feet  distant.  One 


as  possible.  You  have  determined 
where  your  subject  is  to  sit,  and  you 
arrange  your  camera  at  the  proper 
distance  and  approximately  focus  the 
lens  before  you  ask  your  friend  to  take 
his  place.  This  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  done  by  ordinary  gaslight, 
which  is  enough  to  show  you  how 
much  your  plate  will  include.  When 
the  sitter  is  in  position,  you  can  give 
him  a  lighted  candle  or  match  to  hold 
alongside  of  his  face,  or,  if  he  is  in 
profile,  in  front  of  it.  You  can  then 
focus  on  the  flame  without  difficulty. 
Then  you  may  take  the  candle,  and 
after  turning  down  the  gas  or  other 
light,  move  the  candle  about  till  you 
find  the  point  at  which  it  lights  the 
subject  most  satisfactorily.  This 
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rule  that  may  be  given  is  this,  that 
lines  from  the  two  sources  of  light 
should  meet  at  the  sitter  at  right 
angles,  though  this  is  not  a  rule  that 
need  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  Generally 
the  primary  and  secondary  lights  will 
be  on  different  sides  of  the  camera. 
And  now,  for  the  actual  work  of 
exposing,  all  the  apparatus  that  is 
desirable  is  a  pair  of  pincers  and  a 
shallow  white  basin,  or  a  tin  reflector, 
which  you  can  have  made  for  a  few 
pence.  The  exposure  is  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  in  terms,  not  of  time,  but  of 
inches  of  the  ribbon.  If  you  are 
working  at  f/8  on  a  plate  of  the  rapidity 
I  have  indicated,  and  in  a  room  not 
unusually  sombre  in  colouring  of  walls 
and  ceiling,  you  may  cut  off  a  length 
of  about  eight  inches  to  burn  at  seven 
feet  from  your  subject  as  principal 
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light,  and  another  piece  of  two  to  four 
inches  to  burn  at  ten  feet  as  secondary 
light.  Take  the  curl  out  of  these 
pieces,  and  if  the  sitter  is  comfortable, 
and  otherwise  ready,  the  cap  may  be 
removed- — from  the  lens,  not  from  the 
sitter.  Hold  the  eight-inch  piece  of 
ribbon  by  the  pincers  into  the  candle 
flame,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  burn, 
wave  it  gently  about  from  side  to  side 
and  up  and  down,  holding  the  reflector 
behind  it  so  as  to  concentrate  the  light 
on  the  sitter.  The  motion  of  the 
ribbon  while  burning  is  necessary  if 
you  are  to  avoid  unpleasantly  sharp 
shadows,  and  has  the  effect  of  diffusing 
the  light.  When  this  is  burnt  out,  or, 
if  you  have  an  assistant,  while  it  is 
burning,  the  smaller  piece  must  be 
lighted  and  waved  about  in  the  same 
way  in  the  place  you  have  chosen  for 
it.  Then  it  only  remains  to  replace 
the  cap  and  cover  the  plate  ;  and  the 
rest,  if  you  know  your  work,  goes  on 
like  clockwork.” 


A  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  CAMERAS. 

By  F.  J .  Scvimgeouv. 

THE  very  first  symptom  of  the 
photographic  fever  is  an  intense 
desire  for  a  camera.  Regarding 
its  pattern,  weight,  or  name,  the  victim 
is  not  troubled  so  long  as  he  gets  some¬ 
thing  capable  of  taking  photographs. 
It  is  only  when  the  stream  of  catalogues 
begins  to  flow  in  upon  him  that  the 
great  difficulty  of  choice  is  actually 
realized.  As  he  peruses  the  bundle  of 
gratis  photographic  literature,  the  sense 
■of  this  unexpected  difficulty  is  greatly 
intensified  ;  and  before  he  reaches  the 
last  catalogue  of  the  third  postal  batch, 
grim  despair  has  taken  possession  of 
his  wearied  brain.  And  can  this  cause 
us  any  surprise  ? 

According  to  this  green-coloured 
pamphlet  the  would-be  photographer 
should  first  gain  experience  by  means 
of  the  “world-famed  Flimsy  ^-plate 
outfit — recently  reduced  to  9s.  n|-d. — 
including  dishes  and  chemicals,  and  an 
extra  bottle  of  reducing  solution  during 
Annual  Sale,”  before  he  invests  in  his 
final  apparatus.  On  the  other  hand 
the  compiler  of  that  handsomely  bound 


catalogue  with  the  gilt  lettering  and 
the  splendid  half-tone  illustrations,  is 
distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  undue 
minuteness  of  detail  in  small -plates 
renders  it  utterly  impossible  for  the 
beginners  to  learn  the  very  rudiments 
of  the  Art  on  anything  less  than  10  by 
8.  The  same  contrariness  of  opinion 
may  be  found  in  those  pages  devoted 
to  lenses  :  one  maker  calling  the 
reader’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  “  the 
great  success  of  his  recent  research  in 
the  world  of  optics  has  enabled  him  to 
place  in  the  market  a  lens  which  will 
give  the  very  finest  results,  under  any 
of  the  varying  circumstances  in  which 
the  professional  or  the  amateur  may 
be  placed  ”  ;  while  another  dealer 
gives  an  extract  from  a  lecture  by 

- — F.R.P.S.  which  states 

that  real  success  in  photography  can 
only  be  achieved  by  the  judicious  use 
of  a  battery  of  at  least  four  distinct 
lenses. 

To  advise  our  prospective  brother 
to  seek  the  counsel  of  an  experienced 
friend  is  not  perhaps  doing  him  the 
best  service  ;  for  the  artistic  tendency 
and  manner  of  working  peculiar  to 
each  individual  should  largely  enter 
into  the  selection  of  apparatus.  It  is 
therefore  with  some  hesitancy  that  I 
propose  to  offer  some  advice  on  this 
matter — advice  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  enumeration  of  a  few  facts  useful 
to  a  beginner  in  the  dilemma  already 
described. 

Ordinary  photographic  cameras  are 
divided  into  three  great  classes;  stand 
cameras,  hand  cameras,  and  a  sort  of 
cross  breed,  which  are  credited  with 
embodying  in  one  instrument  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  first  two.  Stand 
cameras  are  generally  formed  of  a 
framework  of  polished  mahogany,  sup¬ 
porting  a  “bellows”  arrangement  of 
morocco  leather.  Nearly  every  make 
of  camera  has  the  wooden  portion  in 
a  different  pattern,  although  the  objedt 
is  always  the  same — to  combine  all 
necessary  movements  with  sufficient 
rigidity  and  yet  possess  the  all-im¬ 
portant  properties  of  lightness  and 
compactness.  To  enumerate  the  many 
ingenious  devices  invented  to  produce 
this  happy  combination  would  be 
utterly  impossible  in  this  short  paper, 
and,  even  if  possible,  would  be  quite 
useless;  for  in  every  modern  camera 
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all  these  points  have  received  adequate 
attention  from  the  inventor  or  manu¬ 
facturer.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
subdivide  this  great  class  of  stand 
cameras  into  three  divisions  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  leather  bellows. 
At  present  on  the  market  we  have  (x) 
tapering  bellows;  (2)  square  bellows 
and  (3)  a  bellows  which  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  but  comes  midway 
between  the  two.  Each  of  these  three 
shapes  has  its  advantages,  but  the 
first  mentioned  is  the  most  popular 
with  amateurs.  In  this  pattern  the 
leather  portion  takes  up  less  room 
when  collapsed  than  in  the  other  two ; 
and  the  camera,  as  a  whole,  has  the 
neatest  appearance  when  erected.  The 
chief  disadvantage  of  the  tapering 
bellows  is  that  it  is  not  suitable  for 
ordinary  stereoscopic  work ;  as  the 
opening  of  the  front  end  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  to  allow  the  fitting  of  a 
pair  of  lenses.  This  is  no  disadvant¬ 
age  in  a  quarter-plate  or  a  five  by 
four  camera,  half  plate  being  the 
smallest  size  suitable  for  adapting  to 
stereo-photography.  The  second  sub¬ 
division,  or  square-bellows  camera,  is  of 
the  old  type  of  apparatus  which  was 
in  vogue  before  lightness  and  compact¬ 
ness  claimed  the  attention  which  they 
now  receive.  Where  these  two  virtues 
are  not  absolutely  necessary — as  in 
studio  cameras — they  are  still  quite 
common,  and  even  when  touring  is 
intended,  some  photographers  prefer 
them  on  account  of  their  stability  in 
the  field,  even  when  heavy  lenses  are 
in  use.  lu  fitting  stereoscopic  lenses, 
the  square  camera  requires  very  slight 
alteration  and  in  this  lies  one  of  its 
good  qualities.  The  disadvantages 
may  be  summed  up  as : — W eight ; 
bulk  when  closed ;  and  lack  of  the 
comeliness  which  belongs  to  the  other 
patterns.  Square  bellows  are  not 
used  for  cameras  less  than  half-plate 
size. 

The  last  of  the  three  sub-classes 
consists  of  those  stand  cameras  which 
have  semi-tapered  bellows.  This 
pattern  does  not  narrow  to  such  a 
marked  degree  as  does  the  first,  while 
it  escapes  much  of  the  bulk  and 
clumsiness  of  its  square  brother.  It  is 
particularly  suited  to  half-plate  cameras 
when  an  elaborate  and  heavy  lens  or 
shutter  is  desired,  and  lends  itself  par 


excellence  to  intermittent,  ordinary  and 
stereoscopic  photography. 

To  compare  the  usefulness  of  stand 
and  hand  cameras  is  a  difficult  under¬ 
taking,  but  when  a  great  scope  and 
variety  of  photography  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  the  polished  mahogany  and 
leather  bellows  camera  is  much  pre¬ 
ferable.  With  apparatus  of  this  class 
landscapes,  portraits,  copying  pictures, 
etchings,  etc.,  microscopic  and  tele¬ 
scopic  rvork  are  all  possible,  provided 
the  camera  has  a  “  long  extension 
rackwork.”  This  last  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  feature,  and  means  that  the 
bellows  can  be  extended  until  it  is  at 
least  sixteen  inches  in  length  in  a  half¬ 
plate  camera.  Only  one  other  detail 
of  the  stand  camera  proper  need  be 
considered — the  reversing  back.  Few 
of  the  plates  in  general  use  are  square 
in  size,  and  the  photographer  has 
therefore  the  option  of  using  his  plate 
with  the  longest  side  either  horizontal 
or  vertical.  With  a  square  bellows 
apparatus  this  is  frequently  accom¬ 
plished  by  simply  turning  the  whole 
camera  on  its  side,  where  an  extra  hole 
is  provided  to  receive  the  screw  of  the 
tripod  stand.  But  the  modern  plan 
and  the  only  possible  method  of 
changing  the  position  of  the  plate  in 
the  “tapering”  camera  is  to  make  the 
strong  wooden  framework  at  the  back 
an  exadl  square,  and  thus  allow  the 
detachable  frame,  grooved  to  receive 
the  edges  of  the  dark  slides,  to  fit  into 
the  camera  in  two  ways.  It  is  well 
that  the  beginner  should  know  this,  as 
otherwise  he  might  go  about  with  his 
camera  for  a  long  time  without  being 
aware  that  the  option  was  possible. 
Dealers  are  so  busy  at  this  season,  that 
purchasers  have  to  find  out  the  work¬ 
ing  mechanism  of  their  apparatus  for 
themselves. 

To  sum  up  the  advantages  of  stand 
cameras  we  find  that 

(1)  They  lend  themselves  most 
readily  to  all  the  branches  of  photo¬ 
graphy. 

(2)  They  lend  themselves  best  to  the 
use  of  various  lenses  of  different  focal 
lengths. 

(3)  Taking  size  of  plate  into  account 
they  go  into  smallest  space  when  out 
of  use. 

Against  these  we  have  to  place  some 
disadvantages. 
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(1)  They  require  the  longest  time  to 
prepare  for  adtion. 

(2)  Their  mechanical  parts  are  more 
exposed  to  injury. 

(3)  They  are  composed  of  so  many 
separate  portions  that  a  leather  or 
canvas  case  is  a  necessity. 

The  genus  “hand  camera”  must  next 
be  noticed,  and  here  we  may  also  con¬ 
veniently  make  some  subdivisions.  In 
the  first  place  we  have  those  cameras 
with  which  double  dark  slides  are  used ; 
and  in  the  second  will  be  placed  those 
which  carry  in  themselves  a  number 
of  plates  or  films,  or  contain  a  strip  of 
film  of  sufficient  length  to  give  at  least 
a  dozen  exposures. 

A  glance  through  the  advertisements 
of  a  few  photographic  papers  will  soon 
show  that  with  a  very  few 
exceptions  all  the  cameras 
of  the  first  division  are  for 
photos  quarter  plate  in 
size  and  over.  (I  know 
of  one  in  the  market  at 
present  for  plates  2-|  x  if 
in  size). 

Half-plate  size  is  also 
most  exceptional.  The 
great  majority  are  for 
quarter  plate  or  5x4;  the 
former  being  much  the 
more  common.  This  class 
of  apparatus  is  usually 
composed  of  a  roughly 
made  bellows  camera,  en¬ 
closed  in  a  wooden  box  of 
sufficient  length  to  contain 
it  in  full  extension  and 
having  the  lens  and  shutter 
as  permanent  fixtures.  More  or  less 
variableness  of  extension  is  always 
permitted  ;  while  by  a  rackwork  and 
scale  graduated  in  feet,  the  corredf 
focus  for  any  given  distance  is  easily 
obtained.  When  this  class  of  hand 
camera  is  chosen,  it  is  well  to  overlook 
the  extra  bulk  required  for  the  con¬ 
venience,  and  purchase  one  which  has 
sufficient  space  at  the  back  of  the 
external  case  to  hold  three  dark  slides. 
Six  plates  are  generally  plenty  for 
ordinary  occasions,  but  when  it  is 
desired  to  have  more  at  hand  for 
emergencies  the  extra  dark  slides  may 
be  carried  in  a  small  leather  bag  over 
the  shoulder.  I  had  a  nice  one  made 
to  order  at  a  saddler’s  for  a  couple  of 
shillings,  which  has  been  most  useful. 


In  cameras  of  this  stamp  one  lens 
only  is  used,  and  that  usually  a  rapid 
rectilinear  as  being  the  best  for  all¬ 
round  photography.  The  lens  should 
certainly  have  diaphragms — Iris  pre¬ 
ferably — but  I  am  afraid  these  are 
seldom  put  to  use  in  hand-camera 
work.  And,  finally,  a  word  regarding 
the  finder  and  a  common  mistake 
regarding  that  appurtenance.  Too 
many  beginners  appear  to  purchase 
their  hand  camera  because  of  the  finder 
instead  of  vice  versa.  The  finder  is  not 
the  principal  part  of  the  machine ; 
brilliancy  of  image  thrown  by  the 
finder’s  lens  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
lens  proper  will  do  its  duty  equally 
well ;  in  faCt,  to  sum  all  up,  remember 
that  to  choose  a  camera  because  of 


the  crispness  and  brilliant  appearance 
of  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  of 
the  finder  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  un¬ 
fortunately  common  ! 

The  advantages  of  using  the  dark- 
slide  hand  camera  are 

(1)  Simplicity  of  plate  changing. 

(2)  The  power  of  using  either  slow, 
rapid  or  isochromatic  plates  at  will. 

(3)  The  ability  of  any  particular  ex¬ 
posure  at  will  without  disturbing  any 
other. 

The  other  group  of  hand  cameras  are 
those  which  carry  a  number  of  plates 
or  films  either  “  in  nature’s  attire,” 
in  sheaths,  or  in  rolls.  These  have 
attached  to  them  the  adjedtive 
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“magazine, ’’and  when  loaded  with  plates 
of  glass  usually  carry  a  dozen.  The 
methods  of  changing  the  plate  after 
each  exposure  just  about  corresponds 
in  number  to  the  many  cameras  of  this 
kind  at  present  for  sale,  and  to  even 
enumerate  them  would  be  too  great  a 
task ;  but  whichever  one  you  may 
purchase,  insist  on  a  complete  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  aCtion  when  the  handle, 
lever  or  button  is  moved  on  the  outside. 
Do  not  leave  the  shop  until  you  know 
just  how  the  plate  changes  as  the  result 
of  the  turn  of  a  handle.  The  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  very  handy  some  fine  day, 
and  besides  that,  it  will  make  you  a 
much  more  intelligent  photogi'apher. 
Cameras  for  cut  films  carry  either 
twenty-four  or  forty  exposures,  and  the 
methods  for  changing  these  are  equally 
various.  The  only  real  advantage — 
and  in  touring  it  is  very  great — of  films 
over  plates  is  in  their  light  weight,  but 
in  ordinary  work  this  advantage  is  not 
worth  their  extra  cost.  The  use  of 
long  strips  of  sensitive  film  has  recently 
sprung  into  great  popularity,  especially 
since  the  introduction  of  the  “daylight 
cartridge.”  This  is  so  constructed 
that  it  may  be  inserted  and  withdrawn 
from  the  back  of  the  camera,  without 
the  necessity  of  retiring  to  a  dark-  room. 
No  doubt  this  is  a  most  useful  property 
when  touring  or  when  taking  a  large 
number  of  photographs,  but  when  one 
is  not  exposing  silver  emulsion  in  this 
wholesale  fashion  these  cartridges  are 
a  great  nuisance,  for  it  is  not  possible 
to  develop  one  of  the  photographs 
without  rendering  the  rest  of  the  strip 
unfit  for  use  in  the  camera.  Most 
magazine  cameras  are  “fixed  ”  in  focus ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  length  of  extension 
is  permanently  fixed,  so  that  with  a 
lens  of  a  certain — generally  short — 
focus,  all  objeCts  from  a  point  at  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  the  camera  to 
infinity  are  sharply  defined  upon  the 
sensitive  surface  when  the  light  is 
admitted.  Unfortunately  by  this  fixed- 
focus  system,  although  full-length 
portraiture  is  practicable,  “  busts”  are 
an  impossibility.  One  well-known 
firm  has  conquered  this  difficulty  by 
introducing  a  complete  series  of 
magnifiers  which  fix  on  to  the  front  of 
the  R.  R.  lens  of  their  magazine 
cameras,  and  by  thus  producing  various 
combinations  of  shorter  foci,  make 


even  ordinary  copying  an  easy  possi¬ 
bility.  As  a  silver  film  is  always  un¬ 
covered  in  the  camera  the  shutter  must 
be  of  the  “  ever-set  ”  character  :  for 
otherwise  the  fatal  light  would  be  un¬ 
wittingly  admitted  when  preparing  for 
the  next  photograph. 

Few  magazine  cameras  have  a  swing 
back  and  in  those  which  have  this  con¬ 
venience  it  is  very  seldom  used,  as  the 
change  of  plane  thus  produced  requires 
a  corresponding  “  stopping  down  ”  of 
the  lens  and  a  consequent  diminution 
in  the  speed  of  the  shutter — never  a 
favourite  proceeding  with  wielders  of 
the  hand  camera. 

The  last  class  to  come  under  our 
notice  is  composed  of  those  cameras 
which  contain  certain  of  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  the  other  two.  Because  of 
their  hand-camera  properties  we  never 
find  them  larger  than  half  plate,  while 
their  claim  to  certain  stand-camera 
virtues  forbids  anything  smaller  than 
quarter.  All  in  this  class  have  means 
of  attachment  to  a  tripod  when  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  have  also  a  ground  glass — 
or  celluloid — focussing  screen  for  use 
on  these  occasions. >  Thus  more 
deliberate  construction  of  an  artistic 
picture  is  possible,  and  the  exaCt  range 
of  the  lens  more  easily  determined  than 
when  a  finder  is  the  exclusive  guide. 
Compared  with  the  stand  camera 
proper  it  has  the  following  disad¬ 
vantages  : — 

(1)  Greater  bulk  when  out  of  use. 

(2)  Less  latitude  in  mechanical 
movements ;  the  swing  back  when 
present  has  only  a  limited  aCtion ;  a 
rising  front  is  unusual. 

(3)  Absence  of  long  extension  for 
the  bellows,  thus  making  most  copying 
work  an  impossibility. 

We  find  that  it  compares  to  its  dis¬ 
advantage  with  the  true  hand  camera 
because 

(1)  It  requires  longer  time  to  prepare 
for  aCtion. 

(2)  Careful  focussing  by  a  graduated 
scale  is  necessary,  experience  in  judging 
distances  in  a  moment’s  time  being 
required  to  do  this  correCtly.  CorreCt 
judgment  on  this  last  point  is  not 
easily  acquired  ;  and  many  sad  tales  of 
woe  must  be  expeCted  before  infalli¬ 
bility  is  attained !  When,  however, 
the  lesson  has  at  last  been  thoroughly 
learned,  correctness  will  be  got 


instincffively,  and  what  once  appeared 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  will  have 
become  simplicity  indeed. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
class,  I  think  it  is  generally  recognised 
that  for  touring  “reminiscences”  this 
“  half  breed  ”  is  unequalled  for  all¬ 
round  usefulness.  It  readily  adapts 
itself  to  many  circumstances';  when 
snap-shot  subjects  predominate  it  may 
be  carried  entirely  ready  for  that  sort 
of  work  ;  while,  .with  a  few  minutes’ 
preparation  and  alteration,  all  is  in 
perfect  order  for  interiors  or  even 
colour  screen  photography.  This  is  a 
season  of  the  year  when  many  an 
adtual  or  would-be  photographer  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  purchase  of  apparatus, 
and  to  such  I  trust  this  description  and 
somewhat  rough  classification  of 
cameras  may  be  of  use. 


HOW  TO  ACHIEVE 
OUR  AIM. 


One  of  the  Contributions  to  our  recent 
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attain  the  knowledge  of  practical 
jj  manipulation  of  the  chemicals 
and  apparatus,  the  photographer 
should  be  content  to  work  with  those  of 
an  elementary  order,  and  practise  on 
subjects  also  of  an  elementary  order. 
When  experienced  in  this,  the  higher 
standards  can  be  aimed  for.  Obtain 
instruction  as  far  possible  from  an 
experienced  worker,  watch  and  study 
his  methods,  and  enquire  into  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  all  that  you 
see  but  do  not  understand ;  failing  this 
instruction,  a  reliable  book  should  be 
consulted,  and  last,  but  not  least,  The 
Junior  Photographer  will  always  serve 
whatever  be  the  information  required. 

The  aim  at  cleanliness  can  be 
attained  by  being  methodical.  Every¬ 
thing  should  be  cleaned  and  put  in  its 
right  place  as  soon  as  the  work  is  over ; 
things  which  are  not  fit  to  be  taken  up 
and  used  at  any  moment  should  be 
exempt  from  the  dark-room. 

The  aim  at  definite  work  can  be 
attained  by  carefully  considering  what 
subjects  are  in  your  power,  and  what 
subjects  suit  your  power  as  regards  taste 
and  apparatus,  and  work  at  that  which 


is  common  to  both  ;  or  take  steps  to 
make  a  subjeCt  suited  to  both,  the. 
making  of  which  depends  on  cultivating 
the  eye  and  adapting  the  camera  to 
meet  the  required  wants. 

To  attain  success  in  the  work  decided 
upon  use  your  own  faculties  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  first  place  and  nobody 
else’s,  but  use  somebody  else’s  of 
experience  to  give  judgment  on  the 
result,  then  make  another  attempt, 
correcting  the  mistakes  made  in  the 
first. 

This  repeated  with  several  pictures 
will  greatly  help  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  eye. 

To  attain  a  sound  knowledge  and 
insight  into  the  exaCt  use  and  working 
of  the  chemicals  and  materials,  experi¬ 
ments  should  be  made  and  notes  taken 
of  exaCtly  what  took  place.  Whether 
it  be  exposing,  developing,  toning, 
printing,  enlarging,  etc.,  all  can  be 
experimented  upon  and  without 
wanton  waste. 

Finally,  he  should  not  attain  to  any¬ 
thing  higher  than  that  which  he  is  able 
to  afford;  such  attempt  he  cannot 
bring  to  a  successful  issue  and  what 
might  have  been  an  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  worthy  of  the  name  becomes 
an  abomination  to  himself  and  others 
that  he  could  have  classed  himself  with, 
had  he  but  remembered,  as  all  should, 
that  you  can  never  be  too  perfeCt,  be 
it  on  the  large  or  small  scale. 

Fredk.  W.  Purse. 


‘'The  Junior  Photographer  is  got  up  in  such  an 
attractive  manner,  that  photographic  beginners 
become  quite  enthusiastic  in  the  art  by  means 
of  the  instructive  and  comprehensive  articles 
published  in  it.” — South  Wales  Daily  Star. 

Flower  Photography. — As  a  white  back¬ 
ground  for  flowers,  a  lantern  screen  or  bed- 
sheet  may  be  employed,  for  a  dark  background 
any  rough,  dark-coloured  cloth,  smooth  cloth 
reflects  too  much  light. 

Temperature  of  Solutions. — It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  cold  developers  will  yield 
thin  and  apparently  underexposed  negatives. 
The  temperature  should  therefore  be  raised  to 
750  to  8o°  F,  either  by  adding  warm  water  to 
the  concentrated  developer,  or  by  placing  the 
bottle  for  awhile  into  a  vessel  containing 
warm  water.  The  hypo  solution  when  very 
cold  fixes  slowly  and  should  be  warmed  to  a 
temperature  of  6o°  to  70°  F.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  transfer  the  negative  from  the 
warm  fixing  solution  to  a  very  cold  washing 
water,  as  frilling  or  a  total  separation  of  the 
film  from  the  glass  might  be  caused  by  it. 
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©ur  iprisce. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Choice  of  a  Subject  Competition. — 

That  a  comparatively  small  number  of  com¬ 
petitors  have  gone  in  for  this  contest  is,  we 
believe,  attributable  to  our  own  blunder  in 
asking  for  a  post-card  to  which  a  coupon  had 
to  be  attached,  an  arrangement  against  post- 
office  rules.  Some  readers  enclosed  their  cards 
in  envelopes,  which  was  the  right  thing  to  do 
under  the  circumstances,  others  like  ourselves, 
who  had  overlooked  the  bye-law,  sent  their 
cards  in  the  ordinary  way.  Whether  some  of 
them  were  returned  and  surcharged  we  cannot 
say,  but  quite  a  number  passed  through  all 
right.  The  prize  is  awarded  to  Miss  Marian 
Silveston,  33,  Portland  Road,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  whose  card  reads  as  follows: — 

I  can  scarcely  say  that  any  one  special  subjedt  is  most 
pleasing  to  me  in  photography.  What  generally  appeals 
most  strongly  is  a  pidture  in  which  a  delicate  balance  of 
light  and  shade  is  conspicuous.  For  instance,  a  light 
distance  appearing  over  a  dark  horizon ;  the  eye 
invariably  seeks  with  pleasure  the  light  of  the  declining 
or  breaking  day,  probably  because  it  is  expressive  of 
spiritual  hope  and  longing ;  in  a  word,  expressive  of 
“  infinity.”  All  that  is  brilliant  in  colour,  or  perfedt  in 
form,  is  as  naught,  as  compared  with  effedts  that  appeal 
to  the  imagination,  and  suggest  at  the  same  time 
infinity.  An  open  sky,  with  its  tender  clouds,  or  a  fine 
seascape — will  often  typify  Escape,  Hope,  Rest,  Infinity 
— and  awaken  poems  in  the  heart,  which  we  are  unable 
to  voice 

We  should  like  to  make  mention  also  of  the 
following  who  have  sent  in  very  sensible  state¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  their  favourite  subjects:  — 
K.  Walker,  A.  K.  T.,  Jeannette  Popoff, 
Nostradam,  S.  Morris,  and  F.  W.  Purse.  One 
competitor  has  a  liking  for  crag  and  mountain 
scenes,  others  are  in  favour  of  figure  studies, 
another  sets  forth  the  claims  of  impressionistic 
subjects,  another  of  panoramic  views  on  land 
or  sea,  because  he  thinks  the  photographer’s 
aim  is  in  the  first  place  to  reproduce  nature, 
and  artifice  or  faking  can  be  least  used  on 
such  subjects.  We  agree  with  him  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  his  last  statement  is 
erroneous.  Another  competitor  has  quite  an 
archoeological  taste,  delighting  in  moated 
granges,  thatched  cottages,  village  inns, 
pumps,  schools,  greens  or  ponds.  An  old 
castle  and  a  ruined  monastery  are  also  quite  in 
his  line.  The  competition  has  been  an 
interesting  one,  though  from  what  we  know 
of  some  of  the  competitors,  we  do  not  think 
they  are  most  successful  with  the  subject  to 
which  they  express  themselves  attached.  The 
great  thing  in  photography  is  to  be  pretty 
well  master  of  one  subject,  but  able  to  deal 
with  others  fairly  well  ;  not  imprisoned  in  a 
little  world  of  one’s  own  making,  but  free  to 
take  up  anything  good  which  may  present 
itself. 

General  Competition.  The  prize  has 
been  awarded  to  C.  Metcalfe,  Mill  House, 
Halifax,  and  certificates  to  J.  Peat  Miller,  271, 
Main  Street,  Bridgeton,  Glasgow,  and  W.  L. 
F.  Wastell,  South  Woodford,  Essex.  Our 
General  Competitions  are  always  certain 
to  receive  great  support,  and  the  one  which 
has  just  closed  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 


A  very  large  number  of  prints  indeed  have 
been  submitted,  but  the  feature  which  we 
chiefly  note  in  the  present  contest  is  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  pictures  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  namely,  passable  and  poor. 
By  passable  we  mean  those  which  only  just 
fall  short  of  the  artistic  high-water  level, 
and  by  poor  we  refer  to  those  which, 
although  technically  good,  have  very  little 
claims  indeed  to  commendation  from  the 
pictorial  point  of  view.  The  “passables” 
exceed  in  number  the  “  poor,”  but  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  very  great  has  been  produced. 
The  prize  winner’s  effort  is,  of  course,  praise¬ 
worthy,  and  the  certificate  holders  show  by 
their  works  that  they  possess  considerable 
taste.  We  have  nothing,  however,  so  strikingly 
effective  as  Mr.  Bradley’s  "Drifting  Storm 
Clouds"  submitted  for  our  Seaside  Photo¬ 
graph  Competition,  or  the  "Rose  and  the 
Thorn"  picture  we  received  from  Mr.  J.  M. 
Donald  in  the  December  of  ’97.  The  all-round 
average  is  gradually  rising,  and  it  is  becoming 
much  more  difficult  for  one  picture  to  stand 
out  above  the  rest,  as  was  the  case  when 
The  Junior  contests  first  started.  We  have 
not  space  this  month  to  criticise  in  this 
column  the  pictures  sent  in  Mr.  Peter  Eland 
has,  however,  taken  half  a  dozen  and  will  deal 
with  them  fully  next  month.  We  should  like 
to  specially  commend  the  work  of  Alpha,  Mrs. 
Dumas,  Amber,  T.  G.  D.,  Coddy  I.,  Dallas, 
Borax,  Nemo,  A.  Wilcocks  (Richmond  Bridge), 
Aluredus,  Try  Again,  Monte  Christo,  Rikishaw, 
N.  B.  and  Ayrshire. 

Christmas  Card  Competition. — To  our¬ 
selves  this  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
event  of  the  year  in  connection  with  The  Junior 
Photographer,  and  the  greetings  we  receive  in  a 
private  capacity  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  category  with  those  sent  to  us  as 
editor  of  this  magazine.  In  the  ordinary 
Christmas  Card  but  little  originality  is  dis¬ 
played  ;  with  the  photographic  card,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  every  opportunity  for  the 
individual  to  exercise  his  own  ideas.  We  had 
some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to 
whom  the  first  prize  should  be  awarded,  but 
eventually  decided  that  Fred.  T.  Coupland, 
Springfield  Road,  Guiseley,  deserved  to  occupy 
this  position.  His  "card  ’’  was  a  small  booklet 
of  dark-coloured  paper  bound  up  with  green 
cord  drawn  together  and  sealed  with  wax  on 
the  last  page,  while  just  below  the  figures  99 
appear,  and  a  wee  child  just  peering  round  the 
corner  of  a  wall  (see  cover).  Unfortunately 
we  cannot  illustrate  the  arrangement  of  this 
excellent  Christmas  token,  but  must  content 
ourselves  with  reproducing  the  six  photo¬ 
graphs  therein.  On  the  first  page  is  a  portrait 
of  the  photographer  himself,  with  suitable 
words  of  greeting  to  the  editor  and  readers  of 
The  Junior  Photographer,  then  four  inner 
and  smaller  pages  bearing  photographs 
from  which  our  illustrations  are  made,  each 
with  appropriate  words  as  shown.  The  five 
succeeding  cards — and  by  the  way  "card"  is  a 
misnomer,  a  new  word  should  be  coined — 
are  by  Albert  Cookson,  2,  Canova  Street, 
Edge  Hill,  Liverpool ;  Thomas  Kent,  Albert 
Square,  Kirkwall,  N.B. ;  A.  E.  Cooke,  35, 
Wanderer’s  Avenue,  Wolverhampton  ;  H.  O. 
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Leat,  2,  Richmond  Terrace,  Totterdown, 
Bristol,  and  Mrs.  Dumas,  Glascoed,  Bromley, 
Kent.  These  competitors  will  we  hope  have 
received  the  Editor’s  print  before  this  issue 
appears.  The  card  by  Albert  Cookson  is 
an  imitation  of  the  front  page  of  The  Junior 
Photographer  itself,  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  a  novel  Christmas  Card,  and  in  the  space 
where  we  have  usually  a  little  picture  every 


cheese  last  year.  This  year  also  his  con¬ 
tribution  is  very  good  in  its  way,  the  pen 
and  ink  design  of  Father  Time  on  a  bicycle 
with  a  camera  on  his  back  being  well  con¬ 
ceived  and  cleverly  drawn.  We  like  the  figure 
study  on  the  second  page  very  much,  but 
strong  contrasts  mar  perfection  in  the  little 
landscape  on  page  three.  A  very  simple 
design  is  that  by  A.  E.  Cooke,  but  it  is  none  the 


month,  appears  a  portrait  of  the  photographer 
himself,  taken  quite  in  the  style  of  Nansen, 
and  we  dare  say,  though  we  have  never 
seen  our  worthy  reader,  a  characteristic 
likeness.  Thomas  Kent  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  was  the  successful  winner  of  the 

General  Competition.  Prize  Photograph. 

By  Moonlit  Waters.  C.  Metcalfe,  Halifax. 


less  effective,  as  the  reproduced  illustration 
shows.  H.  O.  Leat  has  chosen  for  his  subject 
a  youngster  whistling  ;  it  is  a  good  portrait, 
and  very  suitably  mounted.  Mrs  Dumas,  as 
usual,  shows  her  taste  in  flower  studies.  We 
have  selected  one  of  her  two  prints  for  repro¬ 
duction.  This  card  is  rendered  still  more 
interesting  by  a  portrait  of  the  lady  herself. 
But  in  addition  to  the  five  selected  there  are 


“  Then  I’ll  persuade  my  little  'sis.' 
To  pose  with  me  for  Pa — like  this." 


“  And  won’t  we  both  just  have  some  fun, 
In  case  Papa  should  ‘take  the  bun.'” 
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quite  a  number  of  others  deserving  of  special 
mention.  Space,  however,  forbids  our  alluding 
to  more  than  a  limited  number  of  them.  The 
mosaic  style  has  been  followed  by  E.  Bayliss, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey,  and  Maurice  A. 
O’Keeffe,  the  last  of  whom  is  particularly 
successful  in  his  combination  of  different 
pictures.  A  series  of  capital  views  in  Birm¬ 
ingham  very  neatly  arranged  must  be  credited 
to  Joseph  E.  Ripley.  T.  F.  Brogden  has  com¬ 
bined  photography  and  pen  design  very 
judiciously  in  his  greeting  card.  Miss  G. 
M’Lauchlan  has  penetrated  into  elf-land  for  a 
subject,  and  the  foxgloves  up  which  two 
brownies  are  seen  climbing  make  a  very 
pleasant  form  of  Christmas  Card  indeed ; 
though  we  have  our  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
brownies  are  real  or  not.  A  view  of  fisher- 
wives  on  the  beach  has  been  brought  into  use 
by  Miss  Fleming,  with  a  few  familiar  lines 
from  “Caller  Herrin'."  But  here  we  must 
stop,  simply  giving  a  few  more  names  from 
whom  most  interesting  cards  have  been 
received,  and  thanking  each 
and  all  for  their  very  kind 
wishes,  which  we  most  cor¬ 
dially  reciprocate.  A.  j. 

Brears,  G.  W.  Quick,  Harry' 

Flisher,  J.  Hall,  T.  Stratton, 

F.  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Miss  K. 

E.  Hobart,  M.  Price,  F.  W. 

Purse,  Harry  Quilter,  Student, 

Evan  Griffiths,  Nina  M. 

Tancock,  Huxtable  Brothers, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Heron,  J. 

N.  R.,  Jas.  Oliver,  C.  Sunter, 

H.:H.  Furley,  H.  E.  Morris, 

W,  C.  Carphin,  E.  W.  Jackson, 

H.  Langford  Lewis,  Mousa,  L. 
and  F.  Froom,  Edwin  Baker, 

The  Rev.  B.  Holland,  Arthur 
Letch,  A.Wright,  W.  J. Neville, 

C.  E.  Clements,  and  W.  L.  F. 

Wasted. 

Where  to  go  Competi  = 

tion. — A  prize  of  5s.  is  offered 
for  the  best  answer  to  the 
following  questions.  “Given 
a  week,  where  would  you  go, 
and  what  photographs  would 
you  take?’’  Replies  must  be  written  on  a 
post-card,  and  must  not  exceed  100  words, 
Competition  closes  February  25th.  Will 
competitors  please  note  that  the  card  must 
either  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  or  have  a 
penny  stamp  on  it,  as  otherwise  it  will  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  regulations  of  the  G.P.O.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  December  number. 

The  Most  Pictorial  Photograph  of  a 
Church. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the 
most  pictorial  rendering  of  a  church  exterior. 
Most  amateurs  when  they  photograph  ecclesi¬ 
astical  buildings  take  them  full  on,  and  pay 
more  attention  to  seeing  that  the  spire  does 
not  lean  rather  than  to  the  general  pictorial 
ensemble.  We  want  to  see  now  how  a  church 
will  work  in  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  and 
what  capital  can  be  made  from  it.  Its 
surroundings  can  be  included,  clouds  may  be 
printed  in,  and  in  fact  every  possible  means  to 
a  pictorial  end  adopted.  Competition  closes 
February  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
December  number. 


Skating,  Sliding  and  Snowballing. 

A  prize  of  £1  is.  will  be  offered  for  the  best 
picture  illustrating  any  of  the  above  winter 
amusements.  Whenever  we  have  set  acompeti- 
tion  in  which  snow  was  to  play  an  important 
part,  there  has  been  no  snow,  and  a  mild  winter 
has  militated  against  a  large  number  of  entries. 
We  are  going  to  risk  it  again,  however,  and 
this  time  the  prize  is  to  be  given  for  the  best 
picture  illustrating  some  winter  sport.  Plenty 
of  scope  will  be  found,  as  the  subject  covers 
a  good  deal  of  ground  ;  for  instance,  “fastening 
on  the  skates,”  “keeping  the  pot  boiling,” 
and  terrific  combats  around  the  snow  man. 
What  we  do  not  require,  by  the  by,  are 
photographs  displaying  a  huge  amount  of 
icy  foreground,  while  a  few  dots  in  the  middle 
distance  represent  the  skaters.  For  the  good 
of  those  whose  technique  is  not  perfect  and 
whose  knowledge  of  exposure  required  during 
a  snowfall  is  limited,  we  may  state  that  we 
have  found  exactly  the  same  amount  of  ex¬ 
posure  necessary  on  a  passable  winter’s  day  as. 


we  should  give  during  March  or  April.  The 
competition  closes  March  25th.  The  coupon 
was  given  in  the  January  number. 

General  Competition.  —  Closes  March 
25th.  Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from 
the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Hum¬ 
phries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of 
any  subject.  Coupon  was  given  in  the  January 
number. 

A  Portrait  taken  Indoors. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  £1  is.  for  the  best  portrait,  head,  bust, 
or  full  length,  taken  indoors.  The  article  in 
The  Junior  Photographer  for  November  on  this 
subjeft  has  suggested  to  us  this  competition. 
We  wish  our  readers  to  follow  out  the  in¬ 
structions  given  therein,  and  we  shall  judge 
the  results  on  their  artistic  merit.  We  do 
not  want  what  is  generally  known  as  “  pro¬ 
fessional  "  work,  smooth,  waxy  presentments 
of  persons  who  look  as  unlike  themselves  as. 


Christmas  Card  by  E.  Bayliss. 
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possible,  but  characteristic  renderings  which 
show  the  wrinkles  if  they  are  there.  We  may 
point  out  that  glossy  prints  will  stand  no  chance 
in  this  contest.  The  competition  closes  April 
25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

A  Busy  Street.  -  A  prize  of  £1  is.  is 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  of  a  busy 
street.  This  is  essentially  a  town  competition, 
and  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  those  whose 
path  in  life  takes  them  through  places  where 
merchants  most  do  congregate,  and  where  the 
traffic  is  great.  The  ordinary  instantaneous 
photographs  of  street  scenes  taken  from  the 
top  of  a  'bus,  leave  much  to  be  desired,  not 
because  the  technique  is  poor,  but  on  account 
-of  the  fact  that  artistic  lighting  in  most  cases 
is  absent,  while  the  interest  is  far  too  general. 
Another  fault  which  is  very  common  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  snaps  are  taken 
hurriedly,  and  no  thought  whatever  is  paid  to 
composition  and  balance.  Only  a  year  ago  in 
the  Piccadilly  Salon  a  street  scene  was  hung, 
which,  besides  being  a  good  example  of  fairly 
•quick  work,  was  really  a  picture,  simply 
because  the  artist  had  subdued  detail  and  gone 
in  for  masses  of  shadow  and  waited  until  the 
light  on  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  was  the  most 
conducive  to  pictorial  effect.  We  feel  assured 
that  many  of  our  readers  could  if  they  only 
tried,  produce  good  pictures  of  crowded 
thoroughfares  which  would  appeal  to  the 
-artistic  eye,  and  not  jar  the  nerves  because 
huge  giants  in  ungainly  attitudes,  or  the 
unlovely  backs  of  loaded  waggons  obtruded 
themselves  too  pronouncedly  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  glaring  signs  did  not  fulfil  their 
intended  purpose  by  ai'resting  the  attention  at 
once  The  competition  closes  April  25th. 
The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

Lantern  Slide  Competition.  -Closes 
April  25th.  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best 
and  5s.  6d.  for  the  next  best  lantern  slide,  any 
subject,  to  be  judged  on  its  technical  and 
artistic  merits.  The  coupon  must  be  affixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slide.  Coupon  is  given 
in  this  issue. 

A  Figure  Posed  on  a  Stile.  A  prize 
■of  10s.  6d.  is  offered  for  a  genre  study  made 
from  a  figure  or  figures  with  a  stile  as  an 
accessory.  As  our  country  readers  will  most 
probably  be  unable  to  compete  for  the  street 
contest  we  have  arranged  this  competition  for 
them.  There  could  not  be  a  more  suitable  or 
suggestive  accessory  than  a  country  stile  for  a 
figure  study ;  ploughboys  may  sit  on  it  and 
eat  their  luncheon,  it  may  be  occupied  by 
crow-scarers,  or  may  form  a  trysting-place 
for  faithful  lovers,  while  old  men  may  oc¬ 
casionally,  like  Lewis  Carroll's  septuagenarian, 
be  found  "A  sitting  on  a  gate.”  Surely  this 
should  be  a  really  easy  contest,  and  we 
anticipate  a  large  number  of  entries.  The 
competition  closes  May  25th.  The  coupon  will 
be  given  in  the  March  number. 

General  Competition. — Closes  May  25th 
Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subject.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
March  number. 


Cyclists.  -We  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for 
the  best  photograph  of  a  group  of  cyclists 
travelling  at  a  reasonable  speed  amidst  suit¬ 
able  surroundings.  We  once  had  quite  a  pretty 
and  interesting  instantaneous  photograph  of  a 
cyclists'  club  on  the  road,  and  as  cyclists  are 
so  common  nowadays,  we  think  that  a  com¬ 
petition  of  this  character  will  give  those  who 
desire  to  attain  to  instantaneous  excellence  a 
good  chance.  The  pictorial  effect  too  can  be 
gained,  for  instance  clouds  of  dust  come  out 
very  well,  and  a  cyclist  forms  occasionally  a 
valuable  accessory  to  a  pictorial  bit  of  road  or 
lane.  The  competition  closes  June  25th.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  April  issue. 

An  Old  Man  and  Old  Woman.  Two 

prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the  best 
figure  study  of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman 
respectively,  to  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out. 
The  figures  must  be  full  lengths,  but  the 
lighting  must  be  artistic,  and  it  will  not  do  to 
simply  place  an  aged  person  anyhow  against 
anything  in  an  all-round  light,  and  still  expect 
to  carry  off  an  award.  We  offer  no  suggestion 
and  put  no  restrictions,  but  simply  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  to  do  the 
best  they  can  with  it.  The  competition  closes 
June  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
April  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  .the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name  and 
address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  not  be 
published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  sent  Hat  and  unmounted,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding 
competition.  In  the  case  of  lantern  slides,  care  must  be 
taken  to  place  the  stamps  on  a  tag  label,  otherwise  the 
glass  will  in  all  probability  be  broken. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Our  Xaboraton>. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

To  Tone  Bromide  Paper. — Toning  by 
uranium  imparts  a  warm  colour  to  bromide 
prints  very  suitable  for  some  subjects,  but  it 
has  not  been  finally  determined  whether 
the  process  is  permanent.  The  following  is 
the  formula,  but  the  solution  should  be  freshly 
prepared  for  each  operation  since  it  will  not 


keep  when  mixed  ; — 

Uranium  nitrate  .  20  grains 

Potassium  ferricyanide  ....  20 

Acetic  acid  . .  :  .  1  oz. 

Water  .  20  ozs. 
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Overexposed  Negatives.  —  Perhaps  the 
best  developer  for  overexposed  negatives  is 
hydrochinone,  with  the  addition  of  a  more  or 
less  liberal  amount  of  potassium  bromide. 

To  Dry  Negatives  Quickly. — The  best 
method  of  drying  negatives  quickly  is  to  place 
them  in  the  usual  rack,  and  put  them  on  the 
mantelpiece,  the  heat  rising  from  the  fire 


that  corrugated  paper.  Place  in  an  empty 
plate  box,  and  round  the  outside  of  the  box 
again  put  one  layer  of  corrugated  paper.  If 
labelled  “  Fragile  ”  the  negatives  should  travel 
safely  enough. 

To  Enlarge  with  a  Magic  Lantern. — 
Place  the  lantern  in  a  large  packing  case, 
having  cut  a  hole  for  the  lens,  and  another 


creates  a  current  of  dry  air  which  will  soon 
absorb  the  moisture  in  the  films.  They  will 
dry  more  rapidly  still  if  more  space  is  allowed 
them  than  the  ordinary  drying  rack  permits. 
In  the  same  way  a  coil  of  hot  pipes  comes  in 
very  useful  for  drying  plates. 

Packing  Negatives  to  go  by  Post. — Place 
each  one  in  a  negative  bag,  then  wrap  round 

Christmas  Card  by  A.  E.  Cooke. 


hole  on  the  top  for  ventilation.  A  drawing 
board  may  be  utilized  to  stretch  the  paper  on, 
and  a  trial  exposure  should  be  made  with  a 
small  piece 

Ortol  for  Velox  Paper.— A  corres¬ 
pondent,  Mr.  W.  H.  M.  Cobb,  informs  us  that 
he  has  found  Ortol  very  successful  for  Velox 
paper,  and  that  it  gives  the  best  results  when 
just  a  trifle  stronger  solution  is  used  than  that 
recommended  for  negatives. 
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To  Remove  the  Varnish  from  a  Nega¬ 
tive. — Soak  in  methylated  spirit  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  may  be  added.  After 
this  immerse  the  negative  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  ammonia  until  the  whole  of  the  varnish  is 
removed,  then  wash  thoroughly. 

Formula  for  Negative  Varnish.— 

Shellac  .  2  ozs. 

Sandarac  .  i4  ,, 

Camphor  .  10  grains 

Alcohol . .  20  ozs. 

Dissolve  the  first  three  in  the  alcohol,  allow  to 
stand  for  several  days,  and  then  filter. 


©ur  CvKlopa'Ma. 

In  this  modest  compilation  we  make  no  pretence  ot 
completeness.  We  have  simply  sele<fted  those  terms 
for  explanation  which  are  in  frequent  occurrence  during 
the  operations  of  the  amateur  photographer.  Our 
definitions  or  explanatory  remarks  are  necessarily  brief, 
nevertheless  we  venture  to  hope  they  will  be  found  clear 
and  comprehensible,  and  enable  the  photographer, 
especially  the  novice  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding 
of  the  operations  he  has  to  perform,  and  the  substances 
and  instruments  he  is  called  upon  to  use.  Our  Cyclopaedia 
will  be  continued  from  month  to  month  until  all  the 
more  frequently  employed  terms  have  been  dealt  with. 

Flat  Negatives.  —  Negatives,  which  in 
consequence  of  overexposure  and  too  short 
development,  do  not  possess  the  desirable 
degree  of  density,  and  give,  therefore,  flat 
prints,  unless  intensified. 

Fog. — When  a  negative  during  development 
becomes  covered  with  a  veil  of  general  darkness 
it  is  said  to  be  fogged.  This  fog  is  usually 
due  to  one  of  two  causes,  either  the  negative 

Christmas  Card  by  Albert  Cookson. 


has  been  exposed  to  accidental  light,  by  leakage 
in  the  camera,  or  slide,  or  dark-room,  or  there 
is  some  defect  in  the  plate  itself.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  apparatus  should  be  made 
in  order  to  determine  whence  the  trouble  arises. 

Formalin. — The  name  given  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  formic  aldehyde.  It  is  used  in 
place  of  alum  for  hardening  gelatine  films,  and 
preventing  frilling.  One  part  formalin  to 
nine  parts  water  is  the  strength  of  solution 
usually  employed.  Negatives  and  lantern 
slides  immersed  in  such  a  solution  may  be 
dried  before  a  fire  without  danger.  It  is 
also  occasionally  used  as  an  accelerator  in 
development. 

French  Chalk.  —  Talc  in  a  finely 
powdered  condition.  Used  for  cleaning 
glass  in  connection  with  the  glazing  ot 
gelatino-chloride  prints,  or  the  double 
transfer  carbon  process. 

Frilling.— During  development,  fix¬ 
ing,  or  subsequent  washing,  negatives 
sometimes  show  a  tendency  to  pucker 
and  peel  off  the  glass  at  the  edges. 
Frilling  is  often  produced  by  the  un¬ 
equal  temperature  of  solutions,  a  warm 
hypo  bath,  for  example,  and  an  icy 
cold  washing  water,  which  brings  about 
sudden  contraction  in  the  film.  Im¬ 
mersion  of  the  plate  in  methylated 
spirit  will  stop  frilling,  and  this  can  be 
done  during  development  without  ill 
effect  on  the  negative.  If  plates  frill 
in  the  fixing  bath  or  during  washing, 
use  formalin. 

Gelatine. — The  purest  kind  of  glue, 
prepared  by  boiling  bones.  In  cold 
water  it  swells  and  absorbs  many  times 
its  weight.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water. 
Gelatine  is  employed  for  the  emulsions 
of  dry  plates,  gelatino-chloride  and  bro¬ 
mide  papers,  etc.,  also,' when  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  as  a  mountant. 

Gelatino-Chloride  Paper. — A  sen¬ 
sitive  paper  in  very  common  use 
at  present,  coated  with  an  emulsion 
of  gelatino-chloride  of  silver.  The 
management  of  this  paper  was  described  in 
The  Junior  Photographer  for  November,  1897. 

Glass. — A  combination  of  silica  with  alkalies. 
There  are  many  different  kinds  of  glass — flint 
glass,  crown  glass,  etc.  Lenses  are  partly 
made  of  flint  glass  and  partly  of  crown  glass 
in  order  that  they  may  be  achromatic. 

Glycerine. — A  colourless,  fluid-like  syrup, 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is 
employed  in  preparing  gelatino-bromide  emul¬ 
sions,  and  for  some  methods  of  development, 
particularly  of  platinum  paper. 

Glycin. — One  of  the  benzene  derivatives, 
of  complicated  composition.  Used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  potash  or  soda  as  a  developer. 
It  is  very  powerful,  but  acts  so  slowly  that  it 
is  seldom  employed. 

Gold  Chloride. — Usually  sold  in  sealed 
tubes  in  the  form  of  small  orange-coloured 
crystals.  U sed  in  connection  with  various  salts 
to  tone  gelatino-chloride  or  albumen  prints. 
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Grain. — An  English  standard  of  weight. 
Equal  to  0648  grammes  in  the  metric  system. 

Halation. — Wherever  there  are  strong  con¬ 
trasts  of  light,  a  certain  irradiation  or  en¬ 
croachment  of  light  upon  the  darker  objects 
will  be  seen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  windows  of 
a  room,  trees  against  the  sky,  etc.  This 
appearance  has  a  corresponding  effect  upon 
the  plate  in  photographing,  which  becomes 
still  further  intensified  by  reflection  from  the 
back  of  the  plate.  To  remedy  this  defect  the 
plate  should  be  backed  with  caramel  or  one  of 
the  substances  sold  in  the  trade  for  the 


purpose.  This  will  modify  the  effects  of  hala¬ 
tion.  Negatives  may  also  be  afterwards  < 
reduced  locally  to  remove  the  defect. 

Half  Plate. — A  customary  and  arbitrary 
size  in  photography,  measuring  6JX4§. 
Cameras,  plates,  papers,  etc.,  are  supplied  of 
these  dimensions. 

Half-Tone. — Intermediate  shades  of  colour 
between  white  and  black  are  termed  half-tones. 
The  title  is  also  applied  to  the  half-tone 
process,  a  photo-mechanical  means  of  preparing 
blocks  for  illustrative  purposes  in  printing. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  photographer,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidlure,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.” 

Chinchilla.— We  are  constantly  advising 
people  to  print  in  clouds,  but  we  do  not  advise 
them  to  do  as  Chinchilla  has  done.  Observe 
that  she  has  secured  a  capital  picture  of  a 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Chinchilla. 


well-posed  group  of  sheep  amidst  suitable 
surroundings  of  a  fairly  pictorial  nature  She 
employed  a  good  printing  process,  and  alto¬ 
gether  secured  a  passable  first  cause  for  a 
picture.  What  did  she  do  then?  Well  she 
went  into  the  garden — not  to  cut  a  cabbage 
leaf — but  to  point  her  camera  up  into  the 
clouds,  and  take  a  mid-heaven  snapshot. 
Having  secured  this,  she  prints  them  into  her 
sheep  photograph,  and  thus  on  the  distant 
horizon  we  observe  a  couple  of  clouds  which 
should  by  right  have  been  sailing  high  over¬ 
head,  and  consequently  an  unearthly  and 
unsightly  result  is  produced.  There  is  as 
much  perspective  in  clouds  as  anything  else, 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  when  they 
are  taken  the  sky  line  should  be  shown,  for  it 
very  rarely  happens  indeed  that  a  mid-heaven 
cloud  can  be  used  in  an  ordinary  photograph. 
If  the  view  was  on  a  hill  top  possibly  this 
might  be  done,  but  in  a  hundred  cases  to  one 
the  hill  top  is  not  there,  and  the  mid-heaven 
clouds  consequently  ruin  any  composition 
into  which  they  are  introduced. 

Moss. — The  light  was  not  good  when  you 
took  this  pidture,  we  should  imagine,  for  there 
is  a  fearful  flatness  about  it  which  would 
have  led  us  to  think  you  overexposed  had 
you  not  stated  otherwise.  We  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  dome  corners,  and  we  do  not  like  P.O.P. 
You  might  improve  this  photograph  by 
printing  in  a  sky,  using  a  full-sized  piece  of 
quarter-plate  paper.  The  bridge  is  fairly 
pictorial,  but  we  think  you  might  have  found, 
something  nicer  to  photograph. 


Tarum. — This  is  not  bad,  but  you  have 
fallen  into  the  somewhat  common  mistake  of 
making  your  photograph  neither  a  full  face  nor 
a  three-quarters,  the  result  is  that  the  nose 
repeats  practically  the  line  of  the  cheek,  and 
consequently  an  unpleasant  result  accrues. 

En  Avant — It  very  often  happens  that  a 
photographer  is  asked  by  some  enthusiastic 
horse  breeder  to  photograph  his  animal.  As 
a  general  rule  this  said  photograph  when  taken 
is. an  artistic  abomination,  because  the  horses 
are  posed  as  if  they  were  wooden  horses,  and 
the  gentleman  who  usually  stands  at  their  head 
and  holds  the  bridle  is  generally  fearfully 
conscious  of  the  camera.  Our  Canadian 
cousin,  En  Avant,  has,  however,  shown  us  how 
to  photograph  not  only  horses  but  the  trap 
which  they  are  conveying  to  market.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  this  picture,  the 
old  lady  has  come  to  see  her  son  off,  and  is 
handing  him  the  whip,  and  everything  is  so 


Monk.  -You  made  a  great  mistake  when 
you  called  this  “  A  View  of  an  old  Monastery,” 
there  is  too  much  tree  foreground,  and  too 
little  monastery.  You  did  right,  however,  to 
go  in  for  a  large  quantity  of  the  former,  as 
they  are  certainly  a  good  deal  better  than  the 
building,  and  you  have  produced  by  no  means 
a  bad  picture.  The  only  thing  to  be  regretted 
is  that  the  first  branch  to  the  left,  and  the 
second  repeat  themselves  so  pronouncedly. 
You  must  not  use  glossy  P.O.P.  This  view 
would  look  very  well  indeed  in  platinotype,  or 
in  carbon.  Stop  out  that  portion  of  the  sky 
which  the  developer  has  not  flowed  over  evenly, 
and  print  in  some  clouds. 

Katchin.-  -This  is  not  half  bad,  in  fact  it 
will  do  very  well  indeed.  We  do  not  think 
we  can  suggest  any  improvement  save  that 
perhaps  you  could  trim  away  a  little  bit  of  the 
sky  with  advantage,  and  by  so  doing  take 
away  the  squareness  of  your  print. 


thoroughly  genuine  that  we  cannot  cavil  at 
the  out-of-focusness,  and  slight  overexposure, 
because  the  rest  calls  for  so  much  commenda¬ 
tion. 

Frank. — Not  bad,  but  too  squarely  trimmed. 
Flowers  never  seem  graceful  unless  you  show 
plenty  of  stalk,  and  in  your  case  the  stalk  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Why  not  get 
some  of  the  thin  strips  of  lead  and  carry  out 
the  method  described  in  The  Junior  for 
December  ? 

Bizana. — This  will  do  very  well,  it  is  better 
than  many  of  the  pictures  which  are  sent  by 
our  Colonial  readers.  You  seem  to  have  a 
good  notion  of  the  amount  of  exposure  required 
in  .your  climate,  and  your  technique  in  other 
respects  is  quite  satisfactory.  We  hope  to 
see  some  more  work  from  you  illustrating 
phrases  of  life  in  Cape  Colony. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  En  Avant. 


Jehu. — Not  half  bad,  on  platinotype  it  ought 
to  look  very  well  indeed.  You  must  cut 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  each  side  to  get  the 
best  result. 

Ystwyth. — This  will  do  very  nicely,  the 
printing  is  satisfactory,  and  your  selection  of 
an  object  quite  commendable.  You  did  right 
to  trim  away  that  side,  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
to  have  so  much  to  the  left. 

Tippy-Tilly.  —  Overexposed  and  conse¬ 
quently  flat.  A  photograph  of  a  modern 
church  is  hardly  criticisable.  We  may  say, 
however,  that  you  have  selected  a  fairly 
pictorial  position,  and  that  the  light  is  coming 
from  a  suitable  point.  You  must  print  some 
clouds  in  if  you  want  to  lift  this  photograph 
out  of  the  commonplace. 

White  Rose.  —  A  very  good  view  of  a 
workshop,  capital  for  what  it  is.  We  do  not 
think  we  can  give  you  any  advice. 


G.H.B.  -We  do  not  care  for  this  much. 
We  fancy  you  have  overexposed,  and  this  has 
resulted  in  the  foreground  and  middle  distance 
merging  themselves  into  one  another  in  the 
most  disagreeable  fashion.  The  bridge  too  is 
not  pictorial,  it  is  too  new,  and  the  coping 
forms  too  straight  and  unbroken  a  line. 

Canada. — We  have  rarely  seen  a  photo¬ 
graph  which  conveys  so  good  an  idea  of  that 
wonder  of  the  world,  the  Niagara  Falls. 
Canada  has  managed  to  secure  a  really  capital 
effeft,  and  although  the  subject  is  something 


Phono. — The  baby  has  moved,  the  whole 
seems  out  of  focus.  You  will  have  to  start 
again,  and  take  the  youngster  the  other  way 
up  on  the  plate.  It  is  not  necessary  to  include 
the  shaft  by  which  you  pull  the  horse.’ 

Smudger. — This  is  very  good,  but  it  ought 
to  be  one  of  a  series  showing  various  phrases 
of  ambulance  work.  We  congratulate  you  on 
possessing  originality,  and  if  you  persevere 
you  will  have  no  doubt  before  long  a  good 
set  of  pictures,  suitable  for  illustrating  the 
work  of  an  ambulance  corps. 


of  a  stock  one,  still  he  has  got  a  fairly  un¬ 
common  rendering  of  it.  Just  enough  of  the 
Fall  is  shown  to  give  an  idea  of  its  power,  and 
the  lights  and  shades  are  so  nicely  balanced 
that  an  extraordinary  pictorial  effect  has 
accrued.  The  worst  thing  about  the  photo¬ 
graph  is  that  it  is  printed  on  P.O.P.  Now 
P.O.P.  is  certain  to  spoil  any  picture  put  upon 
it,  and  if  only  Canada  had  borne  this  in  mind, 
and  used  say  platinotype  C.C.  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  he  would  have  made,  and  what  pictorial 
gain  he  would  have  effected. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Canada. 


Kink. — This  will  be  all  right  when  it  gets  a 
sky  printed  in,  at  present  it  is  merely  nothing. 
The  technique  is  passable,  but  you  have  over¬ 
developed  we  fancy.  Do  you  use  hydro- 
chinone?  If  you  do,  don’t. 

Tripod.  —  You  should  have  been  a  little 
further  away  from  your  wind-mill,  and  you 
should  certainly  have  included  more  fore¬ 
ground.  The  whole  at  present  appears 
somewhat  lacking  in  balance  because  you 
show  so  much  of  the  sky.  The  lighting  is 
very  effective,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  com¬ 
position  is  not  on  a  par  with  it. 
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Ibex.  —  Your  photographs  are  interesting 
indeed,  and  they  give  us  a  good  impression  of 
your  country.  Two  of  them,  however,  seem 
to  be  underexposed  and  overdeveloped.  In 
the  picture  of  the  bridge  for  instance,  the  sky 
and  trees  merge  into  one  another.  We  know 
this  would  be  difficult  to  overcome  in  so 
brilliantly  lighted  a  country,  but  we  fancy 
that  a  very  tiny  bit  more  exposure,  and  the 
use  of  a  softer  developer  would  have  given  you 
what  you  required.  The  view  in  the  wood 
suffers  from  the  same  defect,  that  is,  the  trees 
come  out  like  white  bands,  which  is  rather 
distracting.  This  is  a  very  interesting  picture, 
however.  The  house  is  the  best  in  the  lot, 
here  the  halation  difficulty  is  not  so  pronounced 
Now  as  to  the  child.  Well,  you  made 
many  mistakes  when  you  took  this  negative, 


*#*• 


you  let  her  be  too  low  down  on  the  plate  to 
begin  with,  and  you  used  a  most  unsatisfactory 
chair.  Notice  how  when  you  look  at  the 
picture  at  a  little  distance  the  idea  that  some 
geometrical  design  was  intended  is  forced  upon 
the  mind,  the  black  cushion  assisting  the 
notion  by  stopping  off  the  wicker  work  near 
the  baby's  bonnet,  and  putting  in  consequence 
a  sort  of  crooked  halo  around  her.  Her  lace 
is  not  bad,  but  if  you  had  allowed  her  to  look 
straight  at  you  we  fancy  you  would  have  got 
a  nicer  view  of  her.  The  very  best  thing  you 
can  do  will  be  to  vignette  somewhat  as  we 
have  marked.  You  will  have  to  sacrifice  the 
black  dolly,  which  is  a  pity,  but  the  rest  of  the 
surroundings  are  so  ugly  that  they  must  not 
be  included  on  any  account. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Ibex. 


Fascination. — With  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
more  cut  off  the  bottom  this  will  do,  the 
lighting  is  charming,  and  we  feel  certain  that 
had  you  selected  just  a  little  bit  better 
composition  you  would  have  produced  a 
picture  fit  to  send  to  the  Salon. 

C  H.  C. — This  is  not  very  good,  the  interest 
is  too  central,  and  the  straight  line  of  railings 
right  across  the  picture  takes  away  from  its 
pictorial  excellence.  The  best  thing  about 
the  whole  is  the  tone. 

Fraoch.  -Interesting,  but,  of  course,  not  a 
picture.  You  might  make  it  a  little  better  in 
this  respect  if  you  printed  in  a  few  clouds, 
and  cut  off  a  little  over  half  an  inch  from  the 
left.  You  did  well  to  allow  those  trees  to  hang 
over,  they  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the 
photograph  by  throwing  back  those 
houses,  and  giving  a  stereoscopic  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  whole. 

Dusty  Rhodes.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  photograph  does  not  tell  some  tale, 
and  convey  some  definite  notion  to  the 
mind.  The  photography  is  good,  the 
man  is  splendidly  posed,  and  the  sur¬ 
roundings  are  not  unpictorial,  but  why 
the  labourer  should  be  standing  as  he 
is  doing  is  rather  a  puzzle.  We  do  not 
know  what  to  suggest  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  defect.  You  cannot  call 
it  "Day  Dreams,"  because  the  man 
does  not  seem  the  sort  of  man  to  day 
dream  ;  he  cannot  be  waiting  for  any¬ 
body,  one  would  think,  in  this  get  up. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  photograph 
loses  all  its  claims  to  j)e  called  a  picture 
because,  as  we  have  remarked  above, 
one  cannot  tell  what  the  motif  is. 

The  Nutter. — Not  a  bad  little  scrap, 
but  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
halation,  and  the  composition  is  some¬ 
what  scattered.  A  better  picture  is 
produced  when  an  inch  is  cut  off  the 
right,  and  half-an-inch  off  the  left. 
You  must  be  careful  next  time  you 
photograph  in  a  wood  to  see  that  the 
light  is  not  so  strong,  a  dull  day  answers 
best  as  a  rule.  Do  not  use  so  small  a 
stop  next  tinge.  (2)  We  like  the  bridge 
photograph  a  little  better  than  the  scene 
in  the  wood,  but  we  may  point  out  that 
me  use  of  the  small  stop  and  the  R.R  lens  is 
painfully  apparent.  You  cannot  get  depth  if 
you  insist  on  having  no  end  of  detail,  and 
neither  can  you  expect  to  produce  a  pictorial 
photograph  when  you  pay  so  little  heed  to 
lighting.  When  you  made  this  exposure  we 
should  say  the  sun  was  almost  behind  your 
back.  You  will  have  to  try  again. 

Wanderer. — When  this  is  printed  on 
platinotype  paper  it  will  be  a  very  presentment 
of  the  room.  The  negative  is  a  good  one, 
and  for  the  purpose  you  intended  you  could  not 
have  got  a  better  result. 

Gurnham. — Very  tiny,  but  certainly  artistic 
in  a  modest  way.  Glossy  P.O.P.,  however, 
will  not  do.  We  do  not  know  how  this  would 
come  out  enlarged,  but  in  its  present  state  it 
is,  of  course,  of  no  very  great  value. 
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Cachoo. — This  is  spoilt  by  your  having 
used  too  small  a  stop,  and  selected  a  day  when 
there  was  not  much  atmosphere  about.  You 
have  thus  produced  a  photograph  in  which 
the  middle  distance  and  the  foreground  lie 
apparently  upon  the  same  plane.  Views  of 
this  character  we  may  point  out  are  very 
difficult  to  take  indeed,  if  you  expose  on  the 
running  water  you  lose  the  darker  portions 
of  the  picture,  whereas  if  you  endeavour  to 
obtain  truthful  representations  of  the  shadows 
the  water  comes  out  like  so  much  carded  wool. 

E.  I.  Ry. — Photography  has  other  missions 
than  the  mere  production  of  pictures.  One  of 
these  is  undoubtedly  to  show  half  the  world 
how  the  other  half  lives.  The  camera  can  be 
made  a  great  educational  fador,  if  on.ly  the 
wielders  of  it  will,  instead  of  straining  con¬ 
tinually  after  artistic  productions,  turn  their 
attention  to  portraying  the  details  of  life. 


sufficiently  artistic,  or  to  run  in  good 
compositorial  lines.  The  best  picture  js 
undoubtedly  produced  when  an  inch  and  a 
half  is  cut  off  the  left,  and  possibly,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  off  the  right.  An  upright  picture 
then  results  which  is  by  no  means  displeasing. 

Tantchen. — These  are  all  so  very  much 
alike  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  start  to 
criticise  them.  To  begin  with  they  are  all 
technically  excellent,  and  they  have  more 
claims  to  artistic  work  than  a  lot  of  pictures 
you  have  sent  us.  The  one  you  entitle  "  His 
lovely  new  socks  ”  we  like  best,  especially  when 
half  an  inch  or  a  little  over  is  cut  off  the  left- 
hand  side.  You  should  get  this  enlarged,  it 
will  make  a  very  characteristic  genre  study. 
In  “  He  is  resigned  to  his  fate”  you  are  not  so 
successful,  there  is  too  much  cart,  and  too 
little  of  him.  “He  won’t  be  snapped"  too  is 
not  so  good,  the  best  way  will  be  to  use  the 


E.  I .  Ry .  submits  us  a  photograph  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  picture,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
is  interesting  to  English  eyes,  because  it  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  Indian  native  life.  It  appears 
that  on  the  Indian  railways  it  has  been  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  provide  watermen  to 
supply  liquid  refreshment  to  members  of  their 
own  caste,  as  Mahomedans  will  take  water 
from  no  one  but  a  Mahomedan,  and  Hindoos 
from  nobody  but  Hindoos.  Here  we  see  these 
gentlemen  serving  out  aqua  pura  in  their  own 
particular  fashions.  The  couple  on  the  left 
are  Mahomedans,  and  those  on  the  right 
Hindoos. 

Antepop. — There  might  have  been  a  picture 
here  with  a  little  more  care,  the  lighting  is 
charming,  and  you  have  got  an  effect  of  distance, 
but  somehow  the  foreground  does  not  seem 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  E.  I.  Ry. 


girl  alone,  cutting  the  rest  of  the  print  away. 
"  He  will  have  it”  is  interesting  and  pleasing, 
but  unfortunately  the  out-house  by  being  so 
brilliantly  lighted  does  not  throw  the  figures 
in  the  foreground  into  relief.  The  printing  is 
excellent  all  round,  and  the  technique  perfect. 
You  are  getting  along  nicely  too  in  the  art 
direction,  and  we  expect  very  shortly  to  have 
some  excellent  pictures  of  the  Tyrolian  life 
submitted  us. 

De  Bourneuf. — Both  your  pictures  display 
a  fair  knowledge  of  technique,  but  that  is  about 
all  we  can  say  for  them.  You  see  they  mean 
nothing.  The  gentleman  who  is  attired  as  a 
Bashi-bazouk,  for  instance,  is  quite  out  of  place 
against  that  Japanese  screen,  and  the  other 
person  is  such  a  nondescript  mixture  that 
really  we  do  not  know  what  to  say  about  him. 
Try  something  a  little  less  outrageous  next 
time. 
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Pisces. — Once  upon  a  time,  a  well-known 
Yorkshire  photographer,  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley, 
gave  to  the  world  "Children  of  the  City,”  two 
ragged  little  boys  in  a  state  of  tired-outness, 
sitting  on  a  doorstep.  Pisces  has  not 
plagiarized,  but  she  has  endeavoured  to  turn  out 
something  on  similar  lines,  but  the  result  is 
not  as  satisfactory.  In  the  first-named  picture 
a  real  doorstep  was  used,  here  something 


Grantown. -  Waterfalls  of  this  character 
hardly  ever  look  well.  We  have  made  this 
remark  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  our  readers 
will  persist  in  taking  them.  Do  not  you  see, 
when  one  photographs  in  a  spot  like  this,  the 
water  is  forced  to  come  out  like  milk  or  a  mare’s 
tail,  because  as  the  surroundings  are  so  dark 
and  the  water  so  light  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  exposure  suited  to  both,  and  consequently 


which  looks  uncommonly  like  an  ordinary 
photographer’s  background  has  been  employed. 
Then  again  in  "Children  of  the  City"  rags 
were  more  conspicuous,  whereas  this  child 
does  not  seem  a  bit  ragged.  Lastly,  Pisces 
has  made  the  mistake  of  allowing  the  child’s 
feet  to  come  very  much  forward,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  con¬ 
sequently  ugly.  Now,  with  very  little  trouble 
all  this  could  have  been  avoided.  All  the 
child  wanted  was  a  very  ragged  skirt  which  she 
should  have  pulled  a  little  higher  up,  nearly 
to  the  knees,  than  she  ought  to  have  sat  on  the 
ordinary  suburban  back-door  step,  and  she 
ought  to  have  been  placed  in  some  other 
position  which  would  not  have  brought  her 
pedal  extremities  so  near  the  lens.  Had  this 
been  done,  a  picture  might  have  resulted,  at 
present  there  is  such  a  singular  mixture  of 
studio  and  street  about  the  whole,  that  we 
really  must  condemn  it. 

Wanderer.  - -This  is  rather  nice  in  the 
matter  of  lighting,  but  we  fancy  you  could 
have  selected  a  better  position,  and  you 
certainly  ought  to  print  in  clouds.  The 
technique  is  passable,  but  you  overdevelop. 
The  main  fault,  however,  arises  from  your 
not  having  secured  a  spot  from  which  a  more 
artistic  composition  could  have  been  manu¬ 
factured. 

N.  B. — This  is  very  nearly  a  picture,  but 
not  quite.  It  seems  to  lack  strength  and 
contrast — not  that  too  much  contrast  is 
desirable.  Is  it  printed  on  portrait  Velox  ? 
If  this  is  so,  we  fancy  carbon  would  be  more 
suitable.  Try  a  thin  layer  of  matt  varnish  on 
the  glass  side  of  your  negative.  We  may 
point  out  that  this  picture  is  very  much  more 
artistic  than  your  Fairground  snap. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Pisces. 


either  one  or  the  other  must  be  wrongly 
treated. 

Red  Hussar. — Spoilt  by  masking.  This 
might  have  made  a  nice  thing  printed  in 
carbon,  but  you  have  ruined  it  by  your  method 
of  after  treatment.  Do  not  you  see  a  white 
sky  coming  against  a  white  mount  is  certain 
not  to  be  effective  ? 


Our  iSfcitor’s  (Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  reply  to  them  at  great  length 
or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve.'  Suggestions  are 
always  welcome,  and  when  pratfticable  are  adopted. 
This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  open  to  all.  Reje&ed  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents.” 

From  an  esteemed  correspondent  in  the 
Tyrol  we  have  received  as  a  new  year's  greeting 
a  little  collection  of  the  illustrated  post-cards 
which  are  so  popular  just  at  present,  especially 
on  the  continent.  The  series  includes  those 
of  many  beautiful  spots  among  the  mountains 
of  Northern  Austria.  Most  of  them  are  in 
colours  by  chromo-lithography ,  a  few,  however, 
seem  to  be  done  by  the  trichromatic  process. 
The  notion  of  illustrating  post-cards  and  note 
paper  is  a  good  one,  and  we  are  surprised  that 
the  custom  has  not  hitherto  been  much  more 
prevalent.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  many  of 
the  readers  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  who 
have  had  their  photographs  reproduced  in 
these  pages  might  like  to  have  those  illus¬ 
trations  reprinted  on  post-cards,  or  note  paper. 
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The  cost  of  doing  so,  the  block  being  already 
made,  will  be  very  small  indeed.  In  our 
advertisement  pages  several  suggestions  for 
such  post-cards  are  shown.  Almost  any  picture 
which  has  appeared  in  The  Junior  Photographer 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  person  from  whose 
photograph  it  was  made. 

*  * 

The  Second  Postal  Club  Circle,  has  now, 
like  the  first,  thirteen  members.  Further 
applicants,  however,  need  net  be  deterred  from 
sending  in  their  names,  since  a  third  circle 
could  very  well  be  started  as  soon  as  half  a 
dozen  are  ready  to  join.  We  anticipate  that 
this  will  be  necessary  before  many  weeks  are 
over.  Do  not  forget  that  should  you  be  fortun¬ 
ate  enough  to  take  a  prize  or  a  certificate  in 
any  of  our  competitions,  you  are  eligible  at 
once  to  join  the  inner  brotherhood,  and  reap 
such  advantages  of  mutual  help  as  a  semi¬ 
pictorial,  semi-literary,  ever-circulating  port¬ 
folio  makes  possible. 

*  * 

In  The  Practical  Photographer  for  February 
there  is  an  interesting  article  on  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  and  the  lessons  which  a 
portrait  photographer  may  learn  therefrom. 
An  innovation  is  introduced  for  the  first  time 
in  the  same  number  which  will  be  particularly 
attractive  to  those  who  have  visited  exhi¬ 
bitions,  and  in  admiring  certain  pictures, 
wondered  what  their  authors  were  like.  The 
new  introduction  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of 
portraits  and  brief  biographies  of  well-known 
pictorial  photographers.  The  two  portraits 
appearing  in  the  present  month  are  Mr.  T.  Lee 
Syms,  and  Mr.  John  Bushby. 

We  have  been  seeking  now  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  for  a  convenient  form  of  camera 
which  should  be  portable,  and  yet  allow  the 
possessor  to  tackle  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
At  last  we  have  found  an  instrument  which 
comes  within  measurable  distance  of  the  ideal, 
and  after  six  months’  experience  in  working 
with  a  camera  constructed  to  our  own  design, 
we  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  its  achieve¬ 
ments.  We  described  the  camera  a  little  while 
ago  in  our  weekly  contemporary,  Photography . 
Briefly,  it  is  a  hand  and  stand  camera  com¬ 
bined  ;  racked  out  to  its  full  extent  it  takes  a 
long- focus  lens  of  some  twenty  inches,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  can  be  used  with  a  lens  of 
six  inches.  For  instantaneous  work  focussing 
is  done  on  a  screen  at  the  top  of  the  camera 
where  the  image  is  thrown  by  means  of  a 
mirror.  The  object  can  be  seen  until  the 
moment  of  exposure,  when  the  focal-plane 
shutter  is  released  and  the  mirror  is  thrown 


out  of  the  way  by  one  movement.  For  long- 
focus  work  as  in  landscape  or  portraiture,  the 
shutter  is  disconnected,  the  mirror  raised 
and  a  focussing  screen  at  the  back  just  as  in 
any  ordinary  camera  brought  into  play.  More 
than  this  we  cannot  at  present  say,  but  we 
propose  to  describe  the  camera  again  very 
shortly,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  means  of  dia¬ 
grams. 

*  * 

If  any  readers  have  photographs  of  cyclists 
suitable  for  illustrating  trade  catalogues,  we 
should  be  glad  if  they  would  communicate 
with  us,  saying  at  the  same  time  what  pay¬ 
ment  they  expect. 


The  present  number  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  is  if  anything  richer  than  usual  in 
pictures,  though  pictures  have  always  been  a 
strong  point,  since  we  hold  the  opinion  that 
they  are  as  valuable  as  the  text  in  helping  the 
amateur  on  to  the  right  path.  We  have  a  very 
interesting  programme  in  preparation  for  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  and  believe  that 
the  magazine  will  be  found  to  maintain  an 
unflagging  interest  throughout  the  year. 
Suggestions  as  to  subjects  which  our  readers 
would  like  to  hear  about  are  always  welcome. 
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OUR  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

HE  example  before 
us  is  produced 
by  an  artist 
who  made  his 
name  practically 
through  homely, 
yet  dramatic 
studies  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  class.  We 
doubt  if  even  Mr. 
Luke  Fildes  ever 
struck  a  truer  note 
than  the  late 
Robert  Terras  did  when  he  composed 
“News  of  Battle.”  The  story  is 
tol  at  once,  there  is  no  beating 
about  the  bush,  and  even  a  child  will 
not  feel  inclined  to  ask  “what  it  all 
means.”  It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that 
a  photographer  is  able  to  produce  a 
composition  which  does  not  require 
some  explanatory  title,  but  in  this  case 
one  could  guess  what  had  happened 
even  had  the  fatal  words  not  been 
printed  beneath.  A  sailor  gone  down, 
or  a  soldier  son  shot  in  some  foreign 
land,  one  of  these  two  troubles  we 
know  instinctively  it  must  be  which 
has  bowed  the  grey  head,  and  brought 
forth  the  bitter  tears.  The  composition 
is  excellent,  the  only  possible  fault  that 
could  be  found  arises  from  the  per¬ 
haps  too  straight  carpet  edge.  Th;  , 


however,  is  straining  at  a  gnat,  and  a 
much  more  serious  defect  would  have 
had  to  be  present  to  detract  even  in  the 
smallest  degree  from  the  merit  of  this 
masterpiece  as  a  whole.  This  artist, 
alas,  can  no  longer  charm  us  with 
similar  productions;  he  passed  away  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1897. 


LANTERN  SLIDE 
FINISHING. 

By  the  Editor. 

HEREVER  one  goes,  lantern 
slides  with  blank  skies  are 
to  be  seen :  nearly  all  the 
reputable  makers  ignore  the  heavens, 
or  at  the  best  supply  that  portion  of 
the  slide  with  only  an  orthodox  cotton¬ 
wool-like  cloud.  Novices  of  course 
can  hardly  be  expected  at  once  to  take 
up  with  seriousness  the  great  desirability 
of  fitting  to  their  landscapes  appro¬ 
priate  clouds.  Occasionally,  where  a 
snap-shot  has  been  taken  and  skilfully 
developed,  natural  clouds  often  show 
themselves  properly  in  the  negative, 
and  are  therefore  mechanically  re¬ 
peated  in  the  slide,  but  unfortunately 
for  truth  and  art,  the  sky,  owing  to 
its  stronger  illumination,  usually  be¬ 
comes  so  dense  in  development  that 
the  clear  glass  only  is  found  in  the 
ultimate  lantern  slide. 

There  are  various  methods  of  setting 
this  matter  straight.  The  first  and 


simplest  plan,  though  suitable  only  for 
occasional  application,  is  to  hold  in 
front  of  the  reducing  camera  or  printing 
frame  a  serrated  piece  of  card,  moving 
it  about  before  the  foreground  to  pro¬ 
tect  thatportion  from  over  printing  until 
the  sky  has  had  the  chance  of  catch¬ 
ing  up  with  it.  In  the  case  of  subjects 
where  the  horizon  line  is  fairly  straight, 
and  not  interrupted  by  trees  or  build¬ 
ings,  this  manipulation  can  be  per¬ 
formed  with  fair  success,  but  as  these 
qualifications  are  but  occasionally 
present,  the  operation  is  often  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.  But  there  is  an¬ 
other  point  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion — the  fact  that  skies  are  not  always 
appropriate;  the  shape  of  the  clouds 
is  often  ugly,  or  undesirably  situated 
in  regard  to  the  landscape  itself.  That 
being  so,  the  second  method  which  we 
are  now  about  to  explain  is  more 
generally  the  one  which  lantern  slide 
printers  find  it  convenient  to  adopt. 
The  procedure  is  simply  as  follows. 
Make  a  lantern  slide  of  the  landscape 
itself  in  the  ordinary  way,  stopping 
out  the  sky  if  thin,  with  opaque,  then, 
taking  a  suitable  cloud  negative,  place 
it  in  the  camera  and  make  a  separate 
sky  slide.  By  placing  the  two  together, 
film  to  film,  the  one  answers  as  cover 
glass  to  the  other,  and  the  two  are 
bound  up  in  the  ordinary  way.  If 
necessary,  the  sky  slide  can  have  all 
below  the  horizon  line  removed  by 
means  of  ammonium  persulphate,  or 
any  other  reducer.  The  photographer 
should  be  particularly  careful  to  choose 
an  appropriate  sky  for  such  a  com¬ 
bination,  to  avoid  one  lighted  from  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  landscape,  or 
the  connecting  of  mid-day  clouds  with 
an  evening  scene. 

There  is  yet  a  third  method  of  print¬ 
ing  in  skies.  First  make  a  slide,  and 
then  develop  it  until  very  dense.  Any 
high-lights  must  then  be  blocked  out, 
and  the  slide  is  ready  to  be  used 
as  a  mask.  The  second  plate  is  next 
placed  in  the  camera  and  exposed  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  removed  with¬ 
out  development.  Put  now  an  appro¬ 
priate  cloud  negative  mto  the  camera, 
place  the  mask  slide  in  front  of  the 
slide  proper,  and  give  an  exposure  for 
the  clouds. 

No  slides  should  be  considered 
finished  until  they  have  been  immersed 


in  an  alum  or  formalin  bath,  preferably 
the  latter,  in  order  that  the  film  may  be¬ 
come  properly  hardened.  The  power¬ 
ful  heat  of  a  mixed  jet,  combined  with 
that  length  of  exposure  in  the  lantern 
sometimes  necessary,  is  liable  to 
slightly  melt  the  film,  or  to  produce 
small  blisters  or  other  disfigurements, 
which  have  the  effect  of  wholly  or 
partially  ruining  the  slide.  Five 
minutes  in  a  formalin  solution  of  one 
part  to  nine  parts  of  water  will  effi¬ 
ciently  prevent  any  occurrence  of  this 
nature. 

In  conclusion,  just  a  word  or  two 
about  lantern  masks.  Every  slide 
should  be  provided  with  that  shape  of 
mask  which  seems  to  suit  it  best, 
regularity  in  size  is  by  no  means 
desirable,  and  when  it  is  gained  at  the 
expense  of  including  some  unnecessary 
or  ugly  object,  it  is  then  a  serious 
objection.  Try  the  effect  of  several 
different  shapes  upon  a  subject,  before 
placing  the  mask  in  position.  The 
greater  the  variety  of  shape  and  size 
within  reasonable  bounds  the  more 
pleasing  are  lantern  slides  likely  to  be. 
Many  subjects  are  improved  by  cutting 
off  a  considerable  portion  of  one  side 
or  the  other;  some  subjects  look  better 
upright,  others  oblong.  Masks  with 
square  corners  are  the  best  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  Fancy 
masks  should  be  eschewed  altogether. 
There  are  occasions  when  one  may 
venture  to  employ  a  dome  shape  or 
rounded  corners,  as  for  instance  in  the 
case  of  some  interiors.  The  circle 
may  be  still  more  rarely  employed. 

All  this  work,  however,  needs  doing 
with  great  discrimination,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  effect  produced  by  a  series  of 
slides  properly  and  improperly  treated 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  or  mar  the  real  success 
of  a  lantern  exhibition.  If  you  cannot 
obtain  masks  of  a  suitable  shape,  cut 
them  yourself,  or  use  the  gummed 
binding  strips  to  make  up  the  masks 
also. 


"In  the  arts  the  universal  ideas  cannot  be 
expressed,  or  even  hinted  at,  save  by  means 
of  persons,  forms,  and  symbols  of  the  most 
sharply  defined  character.  Every  work  of  art 
approaches  perfection  in  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  concrete  and  definite  ;  the  more  limited 
the  form,  the  more  clear  the  disclosure  of  the 
universal  idea." — Mabie. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE 
A  POCKET  CAMERA. 

CAMERA  that  will  take  quarter- 
plate  photographs  of  excellent 
quality,  that  is  suitable  both  for 
hand  work  and  stand  work,  that  folds 
into  such  narrow  limits  that  it  may 
easily  be  carried  in  the  coat  pocket, 
that  costs  less  than  three  shillings  in¬ 
cluding  everything — surely  there  is 
no  one  who  would  not  like  to  under¬ 
take  the  manufacture  of  such. 


5«.g  1. 


Fig.  i  gives  some  idea  of  its  appear¬ 
ance.  The  shallow  case  or  body  forms 
a  receptacle  for  the  bellows  when  the 
instrument  is  closed.  The  front  board 
which  carries  lens  and  shutter  is 
attached  to  the  body  by  four  strips  of 
brass,  two  on  each  side,  which  fold 
down  out  of  the  way  when  the  camera 
is  in  a  shut  condition.  No  provision 
is  made  for  focussing,  but  this  is  a 
matter  which  may  be  ignored  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  bellows. 
If  cheapness  was  not  an  objedt  with  us 
we  should  buy  this,  choosing  one  of 
tapering  form  measuring  at  the  widest 
end  5  in.  by  3f  in.,  and  at  the  narrow 
end  3  in.  by  2  in.  But  we  are  going 
in  for  economy,  and  therefore  we  con¬ 
struct  the  bellows  ourselves.  And  as 
a  conical  bellows  is  difficult  to  make 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  one  which 
has  parallel  sides — that  is  to  say,  one 
which  is  5  in.  by  3-f  in.  at  both  ends. 

First  of  all  we  make  a  box  the  width 
and  breadth  of  which  are  f  in.  less 
than  the  width  and  breadth  of  the 
bellows  in  question,  and  say  not  less 
than  8  in.  long.  It  should  be  closed 
at  one  end.  On  this  box  we  form  the 
bellows,  giving  the  fabric  of  which  it 
is  composed  the  peculiar  creases  which 
characterize  it. 


This  fabric  is  composed  of  book¬ 
binders’  cloth  and  silesia,  with  black 
tissue-paper  between.  Cut  a  piece 
of  each  of  these  materials  measuring 
i8f  in.  by  7  in.,  and  unite  with 
thin  glue  mixed  with  one-quarter  its 
bulk  of  flour  paste.  When  nearly 
dry  wrap  the  strip  about  the  box  pro¬ 
vided,  and  glue  the  ends  together  so 
that  the  fabric  forms  a  square  tube  as 
it  were.  Let  it  become  firmly  set ; 
then  commence  the  creasing  in  this 
way.  Draw  the  fabric  beyond  the 
bottom  or  closed  end  of  the  box  to  the 
extent  of  f  in.  Then  fold  down  as 
though  you  were  folding  a  parcel,  fig. 
2.  Draw  again,  but  this  time  1  in., 
and  fold  in  the  same  manner,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  effedt  seen  in  fig.  3.  Con¬ 
tinue  thus  to  the  end.  The  last  in. 
is  turned  down  like  the  first,  for  these 
end  folds  are  the  points  of  attachment 
between  bellows  and  woodwork.  Put 
the  bellows  between  boards  and  lay  a 
weight  on  the  top. 

The  body  of  the  camera  claims  our 
attention  next.  It  is  composed  of 
four  pieces  of  J  in.  thick  walnut  or 
mahogany,  two  of  which  measure  51- 
in.  by  if  in.,  one  in.  by  if  in.,  and 
one  7 f  in.  by  f  in.  These  are  glued 
together  as  illustrated  in  fig.  4,  the 
smaller  pieces  being  re¬ 
duced  to  in.  in  thick¬ 
ness  at  the  margins  to 
allow  the  longer  ones  to 
sink  in.  This  may  be 
done  by  means  of  saw 
and  chisel  or  even  of  a 
penknife.  A  couple  of 
screws  should  be  added 
to  make  all  secure.  As 
fig.  5  depidts,  the  narrow 
piece  of  wood  is  brought 
flush  with  what  is  to  be 
the  front  of  the  body. 

The  screw  heads  should 
be  filed  down  to  the  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  surface,  and  a  fine  smooth¬ 
ness  put  on  the  wood  with  used 
glass-paper.  Then  comes  the  bellows 
frame  and  grooving  for  the  dark  slide. 
Lancaster’s  featherweight  metal  double 
dark  slides  are  those  we  adopt  for  the 
camera,  for  they  are  not  only  strong, 
light  and  efficient,  but  very  low  in 
price. 

This  combined  slide  groove  and 
bellows  frame  is  composed  of  walnut 
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or  mahogany.  Get  a  strip  measuring 
A-  in.  by  f  in.  and  cut  two  lengths  5-!  in. 
long,  and  another  4  in.  Make  a  groove 
down  the  middle  of  one  broadest  face 
of  each  -J  in.  deep  and  as  wide  as  the 
thickness  of  the  dark  slide — that  is  to 


say,  nearly  -f  in.  Bevel  both  the  ends 
of  the  small  strip  and  one  end  each  of 
the  longer,  and  glue  the  three  pieces 
into  the  body  of  the  camera,  flush  with 
the  back,  as  fig.  6  depieTs.  Lastly 
cut  out  a  piece  of  -J-  in.  wood,  \  in. 
wide  and  3  in.  long,  and  glue  it  to  the 
underneath  part  of  the  camera  top  and 
the  side  groove  strips,  to  complete  the 
bellows  frame  (or  that  part  of  the 
body  to  which  the  bellows  is  attached) 
and  prevent  the  light  entering  at  the 
dark  slide  top. 

As  the  dark  slide  is  thicker  at  the 
top  than  elsewhere,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  the  wood  away  at  different 
points  to  enable  it  to  fit  accurately ; 
but  a  little  experimenting  with  the 
darkslidein  hand 
will  be  better 
than  a  column 
of  written 
directions.  And 
this  accurate 
fitting  is  a  very 
essential  matter, 
for  light  must 
not  be  allowed 
to  have  ingress 
to  the  plate.  It 
may  —  it  pro¬ 
bably  will,  be 
necessary  to  glue 
a  strip  of  black  velvet  along  that 
portion  of  the  bellows  frame  with 
which  the  top  of  the  dark  slide  comes 
in  contaCi. 

The  front  of  the  camera  should  be 
tackled  next.  Its  dimensions  are  5f 
in.  long,  4^  in.  wide  and  ^  in.  thick — 


that  is  to  say,  equal  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  front  of  the  body.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  it  should  be  of  wood 
similar  to  that  of  which  the  rest  of  the 
camera  is  construdfed.  In  its  very 
centre  cut  a  hole  i-§-  in.  in  diameter  for 
the  tube  carrying  the  lens  as  illustrated 
in  fig.  7,  which  gives  a  sebtional  view 
of  the  front  of  the  camera  with  its 
shutter  arrangement.  This  shutter  is 
merely  an  oblong  piece  of  wood  with  a 
central  aperture  which  flies  up  and 
down  before  the  diaphragm,  or  lens 
opening,  thus  permitting  the  light  and 
view  to  be  momentarily  thrown  upon 
the  dry  plate.  The  shutter  is  enclosed 
in  a  box,  shown  in  fig.  1.  Five  pieces 
of  ^  in.  wood  are  required  for  this  ; 
two  for  the  sides,  3-3-  in.  by  J  in. ;  two 
for  the  ends  1^  in.  by  -j  in.  ;  and  one 
for  the  front  3-J-  in.  by  ij  in.  The 
front  has  a  circular  aperture  made  in 


its  centre  §  in.  in  diameter  and  it — 
that  is  to  say,  the  hole — is  bevelled  on 
one  side.  Bevel  the  ends  of  all  and 
glue  the  two  ends  and  sides  together 
and  to  the  front  piece,  the  bevel  of  the 
aperture  being  downward,  fig.  8.  But 
first  make  a  saw  cut  in  the  middle  of 
one  side  piece,  -J-  in.  deep,  on  the  margin 
which  is  glued  to  the  front. 

The  shutter  itself  measures  i-|  in. 
by  G  in-  by  ^  in.  Bore  a  hole  in  its 
centre  |  in.  in  diameter  and  slightly 
bevel  on  one  side.  Then  cut  the  nicks 
shown  in  fig.  9  ;  one  is  opposite  the 
aperture  and  the  other  is  distant  in. 
from  it.  These  nicks  are  provided  to 
enable  time  and  instantaneous  ex¬ 
posures  to  be  given,  a  catch  engaging 
either  one  or  other  to  hold  the  shutter 
open  or  in  a  set  condition.  And  this 
catch  is  represented  in  fig.  10.  It  is 
composed  of  a  piece  of  springy  brass 
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^  in.  wide  and  o.\  in.  long,  bent  as 
shown.  From  the  lower  end  to  the 
bend  is  i£  in.  ;  the  bent  double  portion 


is  J  in.  long.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
top  end  slopes,  and  this  is  designed  for 
convenience,  for  the  finger  is  placed 
upon  it  to  withdraw  the  catch  and  so 
release  the  shutter.  It  is  screwed  to 
the  outside  of  the  box,  to  that  side 
piece  which  has  the  saw  cut,  which 
provides  an  opening  for  the  catch  to 
enter  to  engage  with  the  shutter  nicks. 
Fig.  ii  will  make  this  clear.  A  little 
screw  is  driven  into  the  left  lower 
corner  of  the  box  as  illustrated  in  fig. 
12,  and  another  into  the  left  upper 
corner  of  the  shutter.  The  shutter  is 
then  placed  in  its  box,  and  is  retained 
by  means  of  a  thin  strip  of  wood  glued 
to  each  side  of  the  latter  interiorly, 
which  allows  it  free  play 
backwards  and  forwards. 
Lastly  a  narrow  elastic  band 
is  slipped  over  the  two 
screws,  and  a  piece  of  thin 
string  is  tied  to  the  shutter 
screw  and  passed  through 
a  hole  in  the  box  top.  All 
these  arrangements  are 
seen  in  fig.  12  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

To  set  the  shutter  for 
a  time  exposure,  the  string 


is  pulled  till  a  click  is  heard,  caused 
by  the  catch  falling  into  the  central 
nick,  which  communicates  the  faft 
of  the  lens  aperture  being  open. 
For  an  instantaneous  exposure,  the 
string  is  pulled  till  two  clicks  are 
heard.  The  catch  is  then  known  to 
be  engaged  with  the  lower  nick  and 
the  shutter  is  at  the  top  of  the  box. 
In  both  cases  outward  pressure  upon 
the  catch  releases  the  shutter  which 
flies  downward  under  the  influence  of 
the  elastic  band. 

The  interior  of  the  box  may  be  then 
blackened  and  glued  to  the  front  board 
of  the  camera  in  a  position  to  bring 
the  diaphragm  exadtly  opposite  the 
lens  tube  aperture. 

The  lens  we  are  going  to  use  in 
our  camera  is  an  achromatic  meniscus 
of  5  in.  focus,  obtainable  from  T. 
Aston  &  Son,  Spencer  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  for  1/8,  post-free.  Pro¬ 
curing  a  ruler  or  rod  equal  in  thickness 


to  the  diameter  of  the  lens — about  1 
in. — we  glue  a  1  in.  wide  strip  of  brown 
paper  on  one  side  and  wrap  it  about 
this  ruler  till  a  tube  is  formed  thick 
enough  to  fit  into  the  hole  of  the 
camera  front.  Blacken  the  interior  of 
the  tube  and  insert  the  lens,  convex 
side  outward,  first  running  the  glue 
brush  deftly  around  its  edge  to  fix  it 
permanently  in  its  place.  The  tube  is 
then  slipped  into  the  aperture  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  fig.  7,  but  must  not  be 
secured  just  yet  awhile — not  till  we 
have  arranged  the  struts  which  stretch 
from  the  body  of  the  camera  to  the 
front. 

These  struts  are  of  brass  sheeting 
and  measure  5f  in.  by  J  in.  A  small 
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hole  is  bored  at  each  extremity ; 
through  one  a  screw  is  driven  into  the 
side  of  the  body  to  form  a  pivot  for  the 
strut  to  turn  upon.  Fig.  13  gives  a 
view  of  one  of  the  top  struts.  The 
screw  a  prevents  the  strut  opening  to 
a  greater  angle  than  90°  with  the  body, 
but  does  not  interfere  with  its  move¬ 
ment  in  the  other  direction  when  the 
two  are  brought  down  parallel  with 
each  other  at  the  camera  side.  A  little 
thought  will  show  that  one  must  over¬ 
lap  the  other  during  the  closing  move¬ 
ment,  but  the  elasticity  of  the  brass 
allows  for  this. 

But  how  are  the  struts  fastened  to  the 
front  ?  A  little  hollow  is  cut  in  the  edge 
of  the  front  near  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  side,  exactly  at  the  points  covered 
by  the  ends  of  the  struts  when  they  are 
wide  open  and  the  front  is  slipped 
between  them.  It  is  just  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  be  filled  by  the  metal.  A 
small  brass  screw  is  driven  into  the 
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centre  of  this  and  the  head  is  filed  off, 
fig.  14.  The  hole  in  the  free  extremity 
of  the  strut  fits  over  this,  and  a  turn 
button  (b,  fig.  13,)  prevents  it  slipping 
off.  The  front  must  be  exactly  \\  in. 
from  the  body.  These  struts  should 
be  lacquered  after  filing  and  rubbing 
with  emery  paper,  or  else  the  bright¬ 
ness  so  produced  will  be  evanescent. 
The  process  consists  in  giving  the 
surface  of  the  struts,  which  are  heated 
sufficiently  to  produce  a  slight  hiss 
when  touched  with  the  brush,  a  coating 
of  the  preparation  called  lacquer. 

The  bellows  may  now  be  glued  to 
the  front  and  to  the  bellows  frame. 
This  will  take  some  care,  for  the  joints 
must  be  absolutely  light-tight.  And 
when  this  operation  is  completed 
nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to 
accurately  focus  the  instrument  by 
inserting  a  piece  of  ground-glass  in  a 
dark  slide  and  moving  the  lens  tube 
further  from  it  till  sharpness  of  image 


is  attained,  the  length  of  the  tube 
being  reduced  from  time  to  time,  for 
obviously  the  shutter  will  not  permit 
it  to  be  pushed  in  to  any  extent. 
Eventually  it  is  glued  in  position,  and 
our  task  is  done. 

George  P.  Moon . 

FLASHLIGHT 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

''HERE  is  perhaps  no  branch  of 
photography  more  abused  or 
misunderstood  than  the  above. 

How  often  do  we  see  flashlight 
pictures  having  “flash”  stamped  plainly 
in  every  part  ;  flat,  chalky  effects,  with 
features  terribly  drawn  and  emaciated, 
eyes  either  staring  or  completely 
closed,  as  though  the  sitter  was  either 
dead  or  afflicted  with  lunacy.  There 
is  no  reason  why  these  things  should 
be  thus,  if  the  operator  will  give  the 
subject  a  little  careful  study. 

In  this  article  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  manipulation  of  the 
articles  used,  dealing  with  that  class  of 
work  undertaken  by  young  amateurs, 
without  reference  to  exposures  in  large 
halls  or  clubroonrs,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  a  few  causes  of  the  defects 
above  mentioned,  giving  the  remedy. 

In  taking  daylight  pidtures  the 
source  of  light  is  already  to  hand,  and 
after  judging  the  intensity  of  the  light 
and  the  effedt  we  wish  to  secure,  we 
choose  our  position,  set  diaphragm  and 
shutter  and  the  deed  is  done.  But  how 
different  in  flashlight  !  Not  only  have 
we  to  produce  the  light  itself,  but  we 
have  to  place  it  also.  Here  is  where 
a  great  many  failures  occur.  The 
light  is  too  weak,  and  coming  from  a 
point  near  at  hand  is  not  properly 
diffused.  The  chalky  effedt  is  due  to 
underexposure  or  too  much  acceler¬ 
ator  in  the  developer.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  using  more  powder,  say 
twice  as  much  as  advertised  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  room  or  subjedt  about 
to  be  taken,  or  where  a  flash-lamp  is 
used,  by  keeping  the  flame  going  as 
much  longer. 

Regarding  the  almost  ever-present 
flatness  in  these  pidtures,  1  take  it  that 
manufacturers  of  flashpowder  are 
almost  entirely  to  blame. 


Almost  all  instructions  in  guide¬ 
books  and  those  which  accompany  the 
different  powders  say,  “  set  off  the 
flash  a  little  above  and  from  behind 
the  camera.”  These  instructions  are 
very  misleading,  to  say  the  least. 


Fancy  such  instructions  being  given 
for  the  taking  of  daylight  pictures! 
The  source  of  light  coming  from  a 
little  above  and  behind  the  camera, 
certainly  only  flatness  could  result, 
and  the  same  holds  good  when  making 
a  flashlight. 

No  !  Set  off  the  flash  a  good  deal  to 
one  side  and  (if  the  subject  will  admit) 
a  trifle  below  the  level  of  the  camera, 
and  so  long  as  the  light  is  kept  outside 
the  angle  of  view  taken  up  by  the  lens 
it  may  be  somewhat  in  front  of  the 
camera  ;  or  as  a  further  precaution 
place  a  cardboard  or  other  shade 
against  that  side,  taking  care  that  it 
does  not  come  into  the  view. 

This  position  increases  the  intensity 
of  the  light  at  the  point  needed  and 
decreases  the  quantity  of  powder  re¬ 
quired,  with  less  risk  of  underexposure 
in  the  farthest  corners.  A  white 
screen  aCting  as  a  refleCtor  can  be  also 
placed  behind  the  light. 

Another  error  of  frequent  occurrence 


is  the  setting  off  of  a  flash  in  a  totally 
or  nearly  dark  room.  A  flash  should 
never  be  so  abused  ;  have  plenty  of 
artificial  light,  or  a  little  daylight  may  be 
utilized.  I  find  even  an  incandescent 
gaslight  shining  direCtly  in  the  lens  at 
close  quarters  affeCts  the  sensitive 
plate  very  little,  if  the  lens  is  not  un¬ 
covered  too  long.  This  precaution 
will  entirely  prevent  the  squint  eyes 
and  drawn  features  so  very  frequent  in 
this  class  of  pictures. 

The  following  arrangements  have 
given  me  very  satisfactory  results. 
After  setting  the  camera  and  selecting 
the  best  point  for  proper  illumination, 
take  about  twice  as  much  powder  as 
directions  give,  then  with  a  piece  of 
common  newspaper  (I  say  newspaper, 
as  I  find  it  the  best  conductor  of  fire, 
and  ordinary  brown  wrapping  paper  is 
apt  to  refuse  to  burn,  while  newspaper 
has  never  played  me  false),  form  a 
sort  of  trough  about  eight  inches  long, 
twist  one  end  loosely  for  say  two 


inches,  spread  the  powder  along  the 
trough  so  formed,  covering  a  space 
about  six  inches  long  by  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  wide,  uncap  the  lens  and 
quickly  touch  a  match  to  the  twisted 


No.  i. 


No.  2. 
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end ;  this  will  give  time  for  the 
operator  to  take  his  place  in  the  picfluie 
if  he  so  desires.  Only  loosely  twist 
the  end  or  too  much  time. will  betaken 
up  before  the  fire  reaches  the  powder. 

Never  set  oft  the  powder  in  the  little 
boxes  in  which  it  is  put  up  by  the 
manufacturers,  but  spread  it  out  as 
above  directed.  This  gives  a  more 
even  illumination  and  diffuses  the 


fairly  decent  results  may  be  obtained 
by  flashlight  when  used  with  ordinary 
care  and  a  little  common  sense. 

Numbers  1  and  2  were  taken  to  see 
the  different  effeCts  obtained  by  varying 
the  length  of  exposure.  The  incan¬ 
descent  gas-lamp  on  table  (of  fully  35 
candle  power)  was  fully  lighted.  Barnet 
extra  rapid  unbacked  plates  were  used. 
No.  1  had  about  |4h  second  exposure 


light,  giving  greater  transparency  to 
the  shadows. 

Develop  in  the  ordinary  way  as  for 
snap-shots,  using  very  little  accelerator 
at  first,  and  strengthen  later  should 
more  density  be  required.  1  submit 
three  prints  from  negatives  taken  as 
suggested.  1  lay  no  claim  to  any 
artistic  qualities  in  these  pictures,  but 
they  (in  my  estimation)  go  to  show  that 

No.  3. 


at//8;  ftashlamp  (used  with  pure  mag¬ 
nesium  powder)  was  held  in  one  hand 
about  12  inches  back  and  six  inches 
above  gas-lamp,  bulb  controlling 
shutter  in  the  other  hand,  first  opened 
shutter,  then  flashed,  then  closed 
shutter  immediately,  developed  with 
pyro  soda,  half  the  usual  amount  of 
pyro  and  double  of  water. 

No.  2  was  taken  with  same  stop  and 
developer,  but  with  fully  ii  seconds’ 
exposure  from  same  point. 


No.  i  is  a  thin  hard  negative,  No.  2 
softer  and  more  dense. 

No.  3  was  taken  on  a  Stanley 
double-coated  plate,  also  unbacked, 
flashpowder  used  in  trough  as  sug¬ 
gested  ;  stop  //n  ;  developed  with 
pyro-ammonia,  very  weak  in  pyro, 
diluted  with  double  quantity  of  water. 
As  will  be  noticed  two  ordinary  four- 
foot  gas-burners  are  lighted  and 
appear  in  the  picture.  The  one  farther 
away  shows  considerable  halation, 
but  the  nearer  one  not  enough  to 
mar  the  effecff.  I  should  also  add 
that  on  this  occasion  1  used  ordinary 
brown  wrapping  paper  which  refused 
to  burn,  thus  giving  at  least  twice  the 


exposure  on  the  gaslights  that  would 
have  been,  had  the  light  not  gone  out,' 
the  lens  being  uncapped  about  three 
minutes,  otherwise  halation  would 
have  been  scarcely  noticeable.  Very 
fair  portraits  can  also  be  taken  in  this 
way,  using  a  thin  muslin  screen 
between  the  flash  and  subjedf.  This 
gives  a  nice  soft  diffused  light.  For 
further  information  on  tins  subjedt  I 
would  refer  vour  readers  to  No.  8  of 
the  “  Popular  Photographic  Series.” 
It  is  well  illustrated  and  shows  that 
the  range  of  subjedls  possible  with  this 
medium  is  not  so  limited  as  one  might 
expedt. 

Mark  Woodland. 


©nr  lpri3es. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Genera!  Competition. — The  prize  has 
been  doubled  and  divided  between  H.  E. 
Symes,  “Helmsley,”  34,  Childebert  Road, 
Upper  Tooting,  London,  S.W.  ;  and  Edward 
Strong,  Windhill  Vicarage,  Shipley,  Yorks. 
Certificates  have  been  awarded  to  W.  Hyde 
Hills,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge ;  E. 
Cobham,  The  Rectory,  Sulhampstead,  Read¬ 
ing;  Wilfrid  Dupre,  Samares,  Jersey ;  T.  F. 
Brogden,  92,  North  Marine  Road,  Scarborough  ; 
and  Miss  Edith  L.  Willis,  Southwell  Lodge, 
Ipswich  Road,  Norwich.  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  doubled  the  prize  offered  in 
this  competition,  as  the  two  prints  which 
have  gained  prizes  were  so  nearly  equal  in 
merit,  that  to  award  one  the  prize  and  not 
the  other  would  have  been  most  unfair. 
Although  nearly  as  well  supported  as  last 
month’s  contest,  we  regret  that  the  competition 
just  closed  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  might 


Bridge  Competition.  Certificate. 

G.  Beeston,  Audlem. 


have  been,  speaking  from  the  artistic  stand¬ 
point.  Not  nearly  so  many  prints  which  just 
escape  being  pictures  have  come  to  hand,  and 
Mr.  Eland  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
make  up  an  article  if  he  had  had  to  select  his 
material  from  the  competition  now  under 
consideration.  We  cannot  complain  much 
about  technique,  however.  In  the  general 
contests,  technique  singularly  enough  is  always 
well  in  evidence.  We  cannot  mention  any 
individual  photographs,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  as  all  are  so  very  much  on  the  same  level, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  select  any  specially  for 
criticism,  either  with  regard  to  their  good  or 
bad  points.  Neither  do  we  choose  to  give  any 
honourable  mentions.  It  is  our  intention 
hereafter  to  make  an  honourable  mention  in  The 
Junior  really  worth  having,  and  therefore  only 
specially  commendable  prints,  such  as  just 
miss  carrying  off  certificates,  will  be  placed  in 
this  list  in  future. 

Family  Group  Competition. — The  prize 
is  awarded  to  Jas.  J.  Mason,  51,  Milton 
Street,  Montreal ;  and  certificate  to  A.  E.  A. 
Stuckey,  Weymouth  House,  Beecleu  Cliff, 
Bath  Only  a  small  number  of  family  groups 
have  been  submitted,  and  as  these  are  by  no 
means  startling  productions,  we  are  doubtful  as 


to  whether  next  year  we  shall  re-open  the 
contest.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  interest 
has  waned,  and  therefore  we  think  we  might 
inaugurate  a  competition  for  the  holidays 
which  will  meet  with  more  general  approval. 
We  can  give  only  one  certificate,  and  no 
honourable  mentions. 

Bridge  Competition.  The  prize  is 
awarded  to  Miss  Agnes  B.  Warburg,  8, 
Porchester  Terrace,  London,  W.  ;  and  cer¬ 
tificates  to  F.  Froom,  Dinapore  R.S.,  Bengal; 
Mrs.  E.  J .  Flighton,  7,  Normanton  Road, Derby  ; 
Miss  Muriel  Howie,  56,  Sholebroke  Avenue, 
Leeds;  and  G.  Beeston,  Audlem,  Cheshire. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  striking  feature  in  this 


competition  is  the  number  of  entries.  We 
do  not  remember  having  a  contest  which 
required  a  special  effort  for  which  so  many 
pictures  have  been  submitted.  We  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  gazing  at  all  sorts  of  bridges, 
from  the  ancient  structure  in  a  state  of  senile 
decay,  to  the  cantilevered  steel  arrangement 
of  1899.  We  must  confess,  however,  to  being 
somewhat  disappointed  as  regards  both  the 
artistic  and  technical  qualities  of  the  greater 
majority  of  the  entries.  It  is  very  singular 
that  those  who  have  considerable  capabilities 
in  the  art  direction  apparently  lack  technique, 
and  vice  versa.  We  have  noticed  this  before, 
and  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  it  should 


General  Competition.  Prize  (divided). 

H.  E.  Symes,  Playmates.  London. 


come  about.  A  good  reason  why  a  number 
have  failed  is  because  they  have  gone  too  near 
their  bridges;  had  they  stood  further  away 
they  would  doubtless  have  been  able  to  intro¬ 
duce  surroundings  which  would  have  detracted 
from  the  stiff  and  formal  appearance  of  some 
of  the  structures.  The  lighting  too  in  a  great 
many  cases  has  been  neglected,  the  wonderful 
effect  of  perspective  which  should  have  accrued 
from  the  deep  shade  of  the  interior  of  the  arch 
and  its  reflection  in  the  water  ought  to  have 
been  seized  and  made  the  most  of,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  this  has  not  been  the  case.  Then  as 
to  trimming.  In  many  of  the  photographs  it 
was  plainly  evident  that  a  long  narrow  print 
would  have  assisted  the  composition,  but  alas, 
the  artists  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
cognizant  of  this  fact,  and  have  left  their 
work  in  a  raw,  unfinished  condition  in  this, 
respect.  We  can  only  speak  individually 
of  a  few  of  the  photographs.  Nellie  Morris, 
although  she  did  not  produce  a  picture, 
managed  to  secure  a  very  pretty  light 
effect  in  the  water.  Ballynamuck’s. 
“  Knaresborough"  is  nice,  but  a  good 
inch  should  have  been  tpimmed  off  the 
bottom,  and  the  lady  should  have  seen 
that  the  railings  did  not  run  so  parallel 
with  the  bank  slope.  Pulsator  Organorum 
selected  a  good  spot,  but  through  some 
technical  defect  there  is  considerable  flat¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  perspective,  and  Hermony 
has  a  splendidly  lighted  photograph,  which 
is  unfortunately  spoilt  by  a  bad  foreground 
and  lack  of  sky.  The  Rev.  B.  Holland 
shows  us  a  nice  view  of  St.  Ive’s  Bridge, 
and  Nandana  scores  technically,  but  must 
cut  a  good  inch  off  the  top  for  pictorial 
effect.  Olive  Leaf  very  nearly  secured  a 
picture,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
she  did  not  lower  her  camera  legs  in  order 
to  bring  the  water  in  the  foreground  nearer 
up  to  the  bridge.  C.E.S.I.’s  production 
is  pleasing,  especially  when  cut  so  that 
the  tops  of  the  trees  do  not  show,  and 
Porora  had  plenty  of  material  for  the 
production  of  half  a  dozen  pictures,  but 
whether  this  has  been  an  unmixed  blessing 
is  doubtful.  Printed  on  some  other  sort 
of  paper,  Perseverance's  snap  would  have 
been  unique  and  pleasing,  and  B.F.T 
displays  considerable  originality  in  his 
treatment  of  a  gate  post  with  a  bridge  in 
the  distance.  Cudgel  has  a  good  nega¬ 
tive,  and  with  artistic  treatment  he  will 
be  able  to  produce  a  fine  result.  His  present 
picture,  however,  only  suggests  what  might 
be  done  If  Athagh  had  not  underexposed 
and  overdeveloped,  and  had  not  used  so  small 
a  stop,  he  would  have  succeeded,  because  he 
had  selected  a  good  point  of  view;  and 
Leonard  Jackson  would  have  likewise  scored 
had  his  neat  little  attempt  been  a  little  less, 
formal  and  geometrical,  as  regards  compos- 
itorial  lines.  Among  the  other  bridges  specially 
worthy  of  notice,  either  for  their  artistic 
qualities  or  other  novelty,  are  those  submitted 
by  Brownie,  K.  Walker,  Henry  Hartley,  A.  E. 
A.  Stuckey,  Nauh,  Borax,  and  Chinchilla. 

Skating,  Sliding  and  Snowballing. — 

A  prize  of  is.  will  be  offered  for  the  best 
picture  illustrating  any  of  the  above  winter 
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amusements.  Whenever  we  have  set  a  competi¬ 
tion  in  which  snow  was  to  play  an  important 
part,  there  has  been  no  snow,  and  a  mild  winter 
has  militated  against  a  large  number  of  entries. 
We  are  going  to  risk  it  again,  however,  and 
this  time  the  prize  is  to  be  given  for  the  best 
picture  illustrating  some  winter  sport.  Plenty 
of  scope  will  be  found,  as  the  subject  covers 
a  good  deal  of  ground  ;  for  instance,  "  fastening 
on  the  skates,”  “keeping  the  pot  boiling,” 
and  terrific  combats  around  the  snow  man. 
What  we  do  not  require,  by  the  by,  are 
photographs  displaying  a  huge  amount  of 
icy  foreground,  while  a  few  dots  in  the  middle 
distance  represent  the  skaters.  For  the  good 
of  those  whose  technique  is  not  perfect  and 
whose  knowledge  of  exposure  required  during 
a  snowfall  is  limited,  we  may  state  that  we 
have  found  exactly  the  same  amount  of  ex¬ 
posure  necessary  on  a  passable  winter’s  day  as 
we  should  give  during  March  or  April.  The 
competition  closes  March  25th.  The  coupon 
was  given  in  the  January  number. 

General  Competition.  —  Closes  March 
25th.  Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from 
the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Hum¬ 
phries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of 
any  subject.  Coupon  was  given  in  the  January 
number. 

A  Portrait  taken  Indoors. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  £1  is.  for  the  best  portrait,  head,  bust, 
or  full  length,  taken  indoors.  The  article  in 
The  Junior  Photographer  for  November  on  this 
subjedt  has  suggested  to  us  this  competition. 
We  wish  our  readers  to  follow  out  the  in¬ 
structions  given  therein,  and  we  shall  judge 
the  results  on  their  artistic  merit.  We  do 
not  want  what  is  generally  known  as  “pro¬ 
fessional”  work,  smooth,  waxy  presentments 
of  persons  who  look  as  unlike  themselves  as 
possible,  but  characteristic  renderings  which 
show  the  wrinkles  if  they  are  there.  We  may 
point  out  that  glossy  prints  will  stand  no  chance 
in  this  contest.  The  competition  closes  April 
25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

A  Busy  Street.  —  A  prize  of  £1  is.  is 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  of  a  busy 
street.  This  is  essentially  a  town  competition, 
and  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  those  whose 
path  in  life  takes  them  through  places  where 
merchants  most  do  congregate,  and  where  the 
traffic  is  great.  The  ordinary  instantaneous 
photographs  of  street  scenes  taken  from  the 
top  of  a  ’bus,  leave  much  to  be  desired,  not 
because  the  technique  is  poor,  but  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  artistic  lighting  in  most  cases 
is  absent,  while  the  interest  is  far  too  general. 
Another  fault  which  is  very  common  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  snaps  are  taken 
hurriedly,  and  no  thought  whatever  is  paid  to 
composition  and  balance.  Only  a  year  ago  in 
the  Piccadilly  Salon  a  street  scene  was  hung, 
which,  besides  being  a  good  example  of  fairly 
quick  work,  was  really  a  picture,  simply 
because  the  artist  had  subdued  detail  and  gone 
in  for  masses  of  shadow  and  waited  until  the 
light  on  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  was  the  most 
conducive  to  pictorial  effect.  We  feel  assured 
that  many  of  our  readers  could  if  they  only 
tried,  produce  good  pictures  of  crowded 
thoroughfares  which  would  appeal  to  the 


artistic  eye,  and  not  jar  the  nerves  because 
huge  giants  in  ungainly  attitudes,  or  the 
unlovely  backs  of  loaded  waggons  obtruded 
themselves  too  pronouncedly  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  glaring  signs  did  not  fulfil  their 
intended  purpose  by  arresting  the  attention  at 
once.  The  competition  closes  April  25th. 
The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 


Lantern  Slide  Competition. — Closes 
April  25th.  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best 
and  5s.  6d.  for  the  next  best  lantern  slide,  any 
subject,  to  be  judged  on  its  technical  and 
artistic  merits.  The  coupon  must  be  affixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slide.  Coupon  is  given 
in  this  issue. 

A  Figure  Posed  on  a  Stile. — A  prize 
of  10s.  6d.  is  offered  for  a  genre  study  made 
from  a  figure  or  figures  with  a  stile  as  an 
accessory.  As  our  .country  readers  will  most 
probably  be  unable  to  compete  for  the  street 
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contest  we  have  arranged  this  competition  for 
them.  There  could  not  be  a  more  suitable  or 
suggestive  accessory  than  a  country  stile  for  a 
figure  study;  ploughboys  may  sit  on  it  and 
eat  their  luncheon,  it  may  be  occupied  by 
crow-scarers,  or  may  form  a  trysting-place 
for  faithful  lovers,  while  old  men  may  oc¬ 
casionally,  like  Lewis  Carroll's  septuagenarian, 
be  found  “A  sitting  on  a  gate.”  Surely  this 
should  be  a  really  easy  contest,  and  we 
anticipate  a  large  number  of  entries.  The 
competition  closes  May  25th.  The  coupon  will 
be  given  in  the  March  number. 

General  Competition. — Closes  May  25th 
Prize  1 2s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subject.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
March  number. 

Cyclists.— We  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for 
the  best  photograph  of  a  group  of  cyclists 
travelling  at  a  reasonable  speed  amidst  suit¬ 
able  surroundings.  We  once  had  quite  a  pretty 
and  interesting  instantaneous  photograph  of  a 
cyclists’  club  on  the  road,  and  as  cyclists  are 
so  common  nowadays,  we  think  that  a  com¬ 
petition  of  this  character  will  give  those  who 


matter  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  to  do  the 
best  they  can  with  it  The  competition  closes 
June  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
April  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  eacli  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plmne,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name  and 
address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  not  be 
published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding 
competition.  In  the  case  of  lantern  slides,  care  must  be 
taken  to  place  the  stamps  on  a  tag  label,  otherwise  the 
glass  will  in  all  probability  be  broken. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


desire  to  attain  to  instantaneous  excellence  a 
good  chance.  The  pictorial  effect  too  can  be 
gained,  for  instance  clouds  of  dust  come  out 
very  well,  and  a  cyclist  forms  occasionally  a 
valuable  accessory  to  a  pictorial  bit  of  road  or 
lane.  The  competition  closes  June  25th.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  April  issue. 

An  Old  Man  and  Old  Woman.  Two 

prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the  best 
figure  study  of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman 
respectively,  to  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out. 
The  figures  must  be  full  lengths,  but  the 
lighting  must  be  artistic,  and  it  will  not  do  to 
simply  place  an  aged  person  anyhow  against 
anything  in  an  all-round  light,  and  still  expect 
to  carry  off  an  award.  We  offer  no  suggestion 
and  put  no  restrictions,  but  simply  leave  the 
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©nr  Survey 

Atmosphere  in  Landscape 
Photography.  —  The  presence 
of  a  little  mist  or  haze  is  very 
desirable  in  landscape  work  as 
a  means  of  blotting  out  or 
modifying  objectionable  objects 
in  the  distance,  and  also,  what 
is  of  greater  importance  still,  of 
producing  the  effedt  of  perspec¬ 
tive.  When  the  air  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  clear,  objedts  both  in  the 
foreground  and  distance  seem 
almost  equally  distindt,  there 
is  no  reality,  but  the  scene 
is  broken  up  into  many  small 
spots  of  light.  A  photograph 
taken  under  such  conditions  is  of  necessity 
inartistic. 

©nr  Xaborator\>. 

White  Ink  for  Lantern  Slides. — To  a 
small  quantity  of  liquid  gum  add  a  little 
Chinese  white  sufficient  to  yield  an  ink  of 
right  consistency. 

Ink  for  Writing  on  Photographs. — An 
ink  which  will  bleach  the  photograph,  and 
thus  give  white  lettering  may  be  made  as 


follows : — 

Potassium  iodide .  10  parts 

Water . 30  ,, 

Iodine  .  1  part 

Gum  .  1  ,, 


i6g 


If  a  negative  after  fixing  is  held  glass  side 
upward  on  the  surface  of  a  pail  of  water  the 
image  can  be  seen  clearly  as  a  positive. 

Eikonogen  for  Writing  Ink. — Boil  a  small 
quantity  of  eikonogen  in  a  test  tube  or  Florence 
flask  so  as  to  make  the  concentrated  solution. 
When  quite  cold  pour  off  the  fluid  portion, 
leaving  the  crystals  behind,  when  you  have  a 
supply  of  excellent  writing  ink  which  flows 
easily  from  the  pen  without  corroding  or 
thickening.  The  solution  is  brown,  but  turns 
black  on  writing. 


Development  ey  the  Dozen. — For  those 
photographers  who  go  in  for  quantity,  and 
find  themselves  with  two  or  three  dozen  snap¬ 
shots  to  develop  at  the  close  of  a  day’s  outing, 
a  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  John  Nicol  in  an 
American  contemporary  may  be  quoted.  He 
takes  a  tank  having  twelve  grooves,  each 
holding  two  plates  back  to  back.  The  tank  is 
fitted  with  a  cardboard  lid  to  make  it  light 
tight.  A  very  weak  developer  is  used,  pre¬ 
ferably  ortol,  the  following  formula  being 


highly  recommended. 

Ortol  .  30  grains 

Potassium  metabisulphite  . .  15 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals)  ..  200 
Sodium  carbonate  (crystals)  200 

Potassium  bromide .  5 

Water .  50  ounces 

The  plates  are  put  in  the  tank,  covered  with 


the  solution,  and  left  all  night  washing,  fixing, 
and  final  washing  are  accomplished  without 
moving  the  plates. 

New  Process  of  Copying. — This  method, 
whose  discoverer  is  unknown,  will  have  a 
certain  attraction  for  amateur  photographers, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  not 
requiring  a  special  equipment.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  ask  in  the  nearest  cafe  for  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  supply  of  cream.  The  coffee 
is  even  unnecessary  except  for  drinking.  The 
cream  alone  plays  a  part  in  the  new  method. 
Having  obtained  the  cream,  take  a  post  card 
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and  apply  to  it,  either  with  a  brush  or  the 
finger,  a  light  coating  of  cream,  which  is 
allowed  to  sink  into  the  card.  That  done,  the 
card  is  placed  over  the  picture  it  is  desired  to 
reproduce,  and  pressed  down  with  the  back  of 
a  knife,  rubbing  vigorously  backwards  and 
forwards.  In  a  few  minutes  a  perfectly  detailed 
but,  of  course,  reversed  impression  is  obtained. 
In  the  absence  of  cream,  unboiled  milk  may 
be  used.  By  using  tracing  paper  whole  printed 
pages  may  be  reproduced,  even  when  old 
prints  are  in  question.  Experiments  made 
with  sheets  thus  prepared  applied  to  photo¬ 
graphic  prints,  and  placed  in  a  copying  press, 
have,  however,  not  given  very  good  results, 
from  which  it  must  be  concluded  that  the 
image  or  text  to  be  reproduced  should  be  of 
recent  date.  The  new  cream  process  will  need 
to  be  improved  before  it  comes  into  practice; 
but  as  it  is  easy  to  use  probably  more  than 
one  amateur  will  make  the  attempt. — From  a 
Foreign  Contemporary . 


©nr  d^clop^Ma. 

In  this  modest  compilation  we  make  no  pretence  of 
completeness.  We  have  simply  seledfed  those  terms 
for  explanation  which  are  in  frequent  occurrence  during 
the  operations  of  the  amateur  photographer.  Our 
definitions  or  explanatory  remarks  are  necessarily  brief, 
nevertheless  we  venture  to  hope  they  will  be  found  clear 
and  comprehensible,  and  enable  the  photographer, 
especially  the  novice  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding 
of  the  operations  he  has  to  perforin,  and  the  substances 
and  instruments  he  is  called  upon  to  use.  Our  Cyclopedia 
will  be  continued  from  month  to  month  until  all  the 
more  frequently  employed  terms  have  been  dealt  with. 

Heliochromy,  or  photography  in  natural 
colours,  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  The 
discoveries  of  Lippmann,  Ives  and  Joly  have 
done  little  more  than  prove  its  possibility,  and 
the  twentieth  century  will  probably  be  far 
advanced  ere  the  sun  artist  can  delight  his 
friends  with  prints  in  the  hues  of  nature. 

Hydrochloric  Acid.  —  Used  for  fixing 
platinum  prints,  and  as  a  clearing  solution  for 
bromide  prints,  lantern  slides,  etc. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid. — The  uses  of  this  acid 
are  for  etching  glass  and  producing  a  ground 
surface,  also  to  strip  films. 
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Hydroquinone.  —  A  substance  used  for 
-purposes  of  development,  allied  to  pyrogallic 
Acid  in  its  chemical  composition.  Plates, 
lantern  slides  or  bromide  paper  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  developed  with  hydroquinone,  the 
usual  formula  being  as  follows  :  -  - 


No.  i . 

Hydroquinone .  160  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite .  2  oz. 

Potassium  bromide  .  20  grs. 

Water  to  .  1  pint. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  hydrate .  100  grains. 

Water  to .  x  pint. 


For  use  mix  equal  quantities  of  each,  and  in 
the  case  of  lantern  plates  or  bromide  paper, 
add  an  extra  volume  of  water  equal  to  half  the 
bulk  of  the  solution  Hydroquinone  in  powder 
■or  crystals  should  be  kept  in  stoppered  bottles 
.as  it  readily  decomposes. 


Image  —The  representation  cf  any  scene 
■or  object  thrown  upon  the  ground  glass  of  a 
■camera  by  means  of  the  lens  is  termed  an 


strong  ammonia  to  10  parts  water.  The  image 
at  once  begins  to  appear  again  ;  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  dense,  remove  the  negative  and  wash 
thoroughly. 


Isochromatic. — This  term,  or  its  synonym, 
orthochromatic,  is  applied  to  plates  so  pre¬ 
pared  as  to  give  a  more  correct  rendering  of 
colour  values  than  the  ordinary  plate  can 
accomplish.  The  ordinary  plate  reproduces 
any  yellow  object  as  black,  and  blue  ones 
nearly  white.  By  specially  prepared  emul¬ 
sions  or  the  use  of  sensitizing  dyes,  plates  may 
be  made  properly  sensitive  to  certain  colours. 
Such  plates  are  on  the  market  and  are  chiefly 
useful  for  photographing  flowers  and  pictures. 


Latent  Image.  -A  plate  which  has  been 
exposed  in  the  camera,  but  not  developed,  is 
said  to  hold  in  the  film,  although  invisible,  a 
latent  image.  The  exact  nature  of  this  latent 
image  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  the 
most  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  it 
consists  of  a  silver  sub-bromide,  which 
upon  application  of  the  developing  agent 
becomes  still  further  reduced  to  metallic 
silver. 

Lantern  Slides. — Lantern  slides  (3J  x  3J) 
are  made  upon  plates  specially  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  either  by  reduction  from  the 
negative  in  a  specially  arranged  camera,  or 
by  contact  in  a  printing  frame.  Hydrochi- 
none,  pyrogallic  acid,  metol  or  ortol  may 
be  employed  as  developers.  Full  directions 
for  preparing  lantern  slides  were  given  in 
The  Junior  Photographer  for  March,  1898. 

Lens. — A  disc  of  glass  to  which  two 
spherical  surfaces,  or  one  spherical  and  one 
plane  surface  are  given.  Convex  lenses 
(those  thicker  in  the  centre  than  at  the 
edge)  bring  the  rays  of  light  together. 
Concave  lenses  (thicker  at  the  edge  than  the 
centre)  cause  the  rays  to  diverge.  Differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  glass  are  used  for  different 
lenses.  The  simplest  form  of  lens  consists 
of  a  single  piece  of  glass  and  is  called  a 
spectacle  lens.  It  is  chromatic,  and 
requires  adjustment  in  use  to  throw  the 
chemical  rays  intol focus.  A  single  land¬ 
scape  lens  consists  of  two  pieces  of  glass, 
one  serving  the  purpose  of  correcting  for 
chromatic  aberration  Other  forms  of  lenses 
consist  of  several  single  lenses  combined 
in  order  to  produce  the  patterns  known  as 
rectilinear,  wide  angle,  anastigmatic,  etc. 


image. 


Intensification. — Any  method  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  density  of  a  negative.  The  simplest 
and  most  effective  method  of  intensifying  is 
by  means  of  mercuric  chloride  and  ammonia. 
The  negative  must  be  quite  free  from  hypo. 
Place  in  a  dish  containing 


Mercury  bichloride  .  2  parts. 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  1  part. 

Water .  100  parts. 


Rock  the  dish  occasionally  until  the  image  is 
bleached  and  appears  quite  white.  Then 
wash  thoroughly  in  running  water  for  ten 
minutes,  and  immerse  in  a  solution  of  1  part 
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©ui  Critical  Column. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  Thotographer,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 


The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidlure,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “  point  a 
moral." 

Fido. — Spoilt  by  the  bicycle,  Fido.  Who¬ 
ever  wants  a  bicycle  in  a  pretty  scene  like 
this?  The  lighting  was  specially  good,  and 
the  composition  is  by  no  means  bad. 

Woodland. — Do  not  use  P.O.P.,  and  next 
time  focus  for  the  foreground.  Remember  in 
artistic  work  it  is  imperative  that  the  foreground 
should  claim  the  attention  first.  Technically 
all  right  otherwise. 

Cside. — A  good  snap,  but  lacking  in  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  people  on  the  horizon  line  are 
just  as  sharp  as  those  sitting  on  the  bench  in 
the  foreground,  still  for  what  it  claims  to  be 
it  will  do. 

Be  Sharp. — Of  course,  this  is  not  very 
pretty,  but  as  you  were  aiming,  we  suppose, 
at  pure  commercial  work  we  can  hardly  blame 
you.  It  is  very  difficult,  we  know,  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  house  in  a  terrace  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  especially  when  it  has  been  newly 
pointed.  The  technique  of  your  photograph 
is  quite  passable,  although  a  little  better 
focus  would  not  have  been  amiss.  We  should 
have  preferred  the  lady  without  an  apron, 
by  the  bye,  and  we  think  that  if  you  had  cut 
off  all  that  portion  of  the  print  which  lies  to 
the  right  of  the  water-spout  a  more  pleasing 
ensemble  would  have  resulted. 

Alexander. — Technically  very  good  indeed, 
but  we  think  you  might  have  waited  till  the 
lads  were  in  better  positions,  not  so  much 
mixed  up  as  it  were.  With  regard  to  the 
printing  process  we  think  the  grey  suits  very 
nicely  indeed,  and  do  not  suggest  any  other. 
Half  an  inch  off  the  bottom,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  off  the  top  improves  the  appearance 
of  the  whole. 

Camera. — If  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  portrait, 
there  is  too  little  portrait  and  too  much 
landscape,  whereas  if  you  were  intending  to 
produce  a  landscape  with  figures  the  lady 
should  have  been  a  little  further  away  from  the 
camera,  and  there  should  certainly  have  been 
more  foreground.  The  suppression  of  detail 
is  satisfactory.  The  only  way  to  make  what 
could  be  properly  called  a  portrait  study  of 
your  print  is  to  trim  half  an  inch  off  the  left, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  right,  and  an  inch 
off  the  top. 

Quinol. — Rather  a  good  study  of  a  cat, 
somewhat  flat  through  overexposure. 

Instantograph. — If  this  boy  had  been 
doing  something  instead  of  so  patently  standing 
for  his  portrait,  you  would  have  manufactured 
a  photograph  better  worth  looking  at.  Your 
technique  is  passable,  now  turn  your  attention 
to  art,  and  see  that  your  photographs  tell 
some  story. 


Practical. — Yes,  the  trimming  down  is 
certainly  an  improvement,  and  you  were  quite 
right  to  cut  away  the  roses  if  you  intended  to  ' 
merely  photograph  the  child.  We  think, 
however,  that  you  could  have  posed  her 
better.  Why  was  she  not  plucking  some  of 
the  flowers  ?  It  would  then  have  been 
comparatively  easy  to  make  the  dogs  look  on. 
It  does  seem  a  pity  to  waste  such  a  good 
model,  and  produce  merely  an  ordinary 
portrait  study. 

Dusty  Rhodes. — This  is  not  half  bad,  but 
it  wants  considerable  after-treatment  to  get 
the  most  of  it.  We  do  not  like,  in  the  first 
place,  the  position  of  the  old  man’s  legs,  they 
make  a  sort  of  inverted  triangle  of  him,  and 
consequently  the  beholder  feels  that  he  may 
at  any  moment  topple  over.  It  would  have 
been  far  nicer  had  you  brought  the  left  leg  a 


little  more  to  the  right,  allowing  it  to  just 
touch  the  floor,  while  the  right  leg  should 
have  been  drawn  more  underneath  the  body. 
Then  the  group  of  leaves  in  the  right-hand  top 
corner  are  not  satisfactory,  they  must  be 
sunned  down  considerably.  The  best  thing 
you  can  do  with  the  present  negative  is  to 
trim  as  we  suggest,  and  lower  the  tone  of  the 
aforementioned  leaves,  then  a  homely  little 
study  will  result. 

H.  C.  F. — We  fancy  you  have  moved  the 
camera.  You  selected  a  nice  view,  and  if  your 
technique  had  been  better  you  would  have 
succeeded. 

Davy  Garrick. — Very  nice  indeed  ;  the 
distance  comes  out  with  a  charming  softness, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  tree  in 
the  foreground  is  rather  mixed  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  picture  as  regards  its  left-hand  side. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Dusty  Rhodes. 
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Harmony. — The  river  foreground  is  not 
sufficiently  broken  up  with  lights  and  shades 
to  be  interesting,  consequently  a  not  very 
pleasing  or  artistic  photograph  results.  By 
far  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  half  an  inch  off  the 
bottom  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  top. 

Red  Hussar.— The  subject  is  rather  inter¬ 
esting,  and,  of  course,  you  were  not  aiming  at 
the  production  of  anything  artistic.  A  bit 
better  focus,  however,  would  have  improved 
the  appearance  of  the  whole,  the  exposure 
being  most  correctly  timed,  and  the  lighting 
good. 

E.  J.  Bolton. — Rather  nice,  but  we  are 
doubtful  about  the  tone.  It  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  little  suggestive  of  an  ill-constituted  bath. 
Do  not  you  think  platinotype  would  be  more 
satisfactory  ?  The  composition  is  good.  A 
little  more  foreground  only  is  needed  to  make 
your  scrap  a  very  pretty  one. 

A.  CooKSON.  -We  reproduce  this  because 
we  consider  it  such  a  fine  example  of  amateur 
portrait  work.  Nothing  could  be  nicer  than 
this  in  the  matter  of  lighting,  and  the  only 
drawback  we  can  see  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  left-hand  has  been  placed  too  near  the 


camera,  and  consequently  comes  out  a  great 
deal  too  big.  We  might  also  suggest  as  a 
minor  improvement  that  the  bow  of  the  violin 
be  sunned  down  a  trifle,  so  as  not  to  attract 
the  attention  straight  away. 

Stoke. — Only  just  escaped  being  a  picture. 
The  composition  is  satisfactory,  the  boat  gives 
interest  and  balance,  and  the  whole  photograph 
is  fairly  pleasing.  The  lack  of  atmosphere, 
however,  is  a  drawback,  everything  appears  to 
be  on  one  plane,  the  boat  might  just  as  well 
be  away  in  the  middle  distance.  This,  we 
fancy,  arises  from  the  fact  that  you  used  too 
small  a  stop  and  gave  rather  too  short  an 
exposure.  There  is  considerable  contrast 
between  the  high-lights  and  the  shadows,  and 
there  are  so  many  high-lights  and  so  few  really 
good  shadows  that  at  a  little  distance  the 
scene  appears  to  be  much  muddled  and  mixed. 

Half  Plate. — This  will  hardly  do,  the 
trees  have  blown  about,  there  is  no  foreground 
worth  mentioning,  and  there  is  too  much  sky, 
and  contrast  is  altogether  lacking.  The  best 
way  you  can  treat  the  present  print  is  to  cut 
a  good  inch  off  the  top  of  it. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  A.  Cookson. 


Tippy  Tilly.  — We  should  have  liked  this 
better  had  the  road  been  more  central ;  in  that 
case  the  eye  would  have  been  led  directly  into 
the  view,  and  would  not  have  had  to  search 
for  a  method  of  entering.  The  technique  is 
quite  satisfactory. 

April.  These  sheep  are  too  black  and  white, 
and  you  have  produced  an  extraordinary  effect 
by  printing  in  that  sky.  Yours  would  make 
rather  a  good  puzzle  picture,  it  would  be 
great  fun  separating  the  animals  from  one 
another.  We  fancy,  however,  that  if  you  are 
careful  you  will  be  able  to  produce  something 
rather  pretty  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
"  Storm  Clearing  Off.  ”  You  must  remember, 
however,  that  combination  printing  cannot  be 
learnt  in  a  day. 

Vanessa. — We  rather  like  this,  the- figure 
certainly  breaks  up  that  long  length  of  roadway, 
and  the  extraordinarily  shaped  trees  give 
balance  at  the  sides.  The  only  thing  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  drawback  is  the  fact  that 
the  whole  looks  too  geometrical,  an  effect 
produced,  we  fancy,  with  the  straight  walls  in 
the  distance  and  the  straight  edges  of  the  path. 

Pearl.  -This  is  overexposed,  we  fancy. 
The  position  of  the  girl  is  all  right,  and  if  you 
can  get  a  little  more  pluckiness  you  will  have 
a  passable  portrait.  Try  again  with  about 
one  second  and  /16. 

Omnigraph. — Only  just  moderate,  the  inter¬ 
est  in  the  foreground  is  not  sufficiently  strong, 
and  the  clouds  are  hardly  grand  enough  to 
claim  the  first  place. 

Wilfrid  Dupre.  —  Nice  straightforward 
work,  and  interesting  as  such.  We  do  not 
think  we  can  suggest  any  improvement,  the 
technique  is  quite  up  to  the  average. 

Ize  Rite.— We  think  you  might  have  got 
something  prettier.  We  know  the  spot,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  nicer  views  to  be  got 
than  this.  You  must  also  remember  that  it  is 
very  rarely  that  a  snap-shot  produces  anything 
pictorial  especially  when  views  are  in  question. 
You  see  the  quickness  of  the  exposure  means 
that  atmosphere,  unless  very  pronounced,  will 
not  be  rendered. 

Poperose. — The  exposure  in  neither  case 
has  been  sufficient,  and  you  seem  to  have 
fogged  one  of  the  negatives  of  your  sister. 
You  also  have  not  used  the  correct  sort  of 
paper  for  the  portraits,  POP  will  not  do. 
With  regard  to  the  flowers,  the  table  they 
stand  on  is  not  a  pictorial  one,  we  should  say, 
and  altogether  we  feel  certain  that  when  you 
try  again  you  will  do  better  if  you  only  take  a 
little  more  care. 

A.  H.  Smith. — This  would  have  been  very 
much  better  had  you  got  further  away  from 
the  boy,  or  else  lowered  your  camera  legs 
considerably.  When  you  have  to  point  a  lens 
down  you  must  remember  that  great  fore¬ 
shortening  will  take  place,  foreshortening 
is  apt  to  be  ugly,  and  is  certain  also  to 
be  exaggerated  when  the  camera  is  brought 
close  to  the  sitter.  It  was  a  mistake  by  the 
bye  to  allow  the  dog  to  have  a  cushion  to 
sit  on.  He  would  have  looked  far  more 
natural  on  the  ground.  The  technique  is 
excellent,  much  better  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  from  your  part  of  the  globe. 
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Northvvood. — It  is  rarely  that  such  a  good 
example  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  trimming 
knife  comes  to  hand  now-a-days.  In  these 
columns  we  have  made  a  special  crusade  of 
the  subject,  and  have  so  often  advocated  the 


use  of  the  shears  that  most  of  our  readers  have 
taken  our  advice,  and  consequently  pictures 
come  to  us  mostly  in  a  doctored  and  improved 
state.  Northwood,  however,  for  once  has 
allowed  his  steel  to  rust,  and  therefore  we 
gladly  take  this  opportunity  to  cut  him  up. 
It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  the  unnecessary  in  this  photograph, 
and  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  it  could 
have  been  trimmed  to  produce  really  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  left-hand 
side  is  uninteresting,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  tree  on  the  right  is  artistically  speaking 
doubtful  taste.  Now,  as  we  have  said  there 
are  two  ways  in  which  this  picture  could  be 
cut.  Cover  up  the  left-hand  side  by  the  thin 
line,  and  rather  a  nice  result  comes  about, 
then  move  the  cover  back  to  the  spots  indicated 
by  the  thick  bands,  and  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  composition  results,  which  in  our 
opinion  is  certainly  more  pleasing. 

Caustic. — Rather  a  nice  bridge,  un¬ 
suitably  printed,  however,  and  the  wind 
has  blown  the  trees  about  so  much  that 
their  leaves  are  muddled,  and  conse¬ 
quently  not  pleasant  to  look  at.  The 
lighting  is  charming.  You  must  try 
this  again  sometime  when  the  air  is  a 
little  stiller. 

Javotte.  —  Not  really  bad,  but  the 
shore  line  is  very  hard,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  white  in  the  water  which  is 
unpleasant.  The  best  plan  would  be  to 
cut  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  bottom 
and  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the 
top,  then  the  water  must  be  sunned  down 
so  that  a  streak  of  high-light  runs  across 
near  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  shore. 

Tantchen. — As  usual  technically  superb. 
You  are  quite  right,  the  background  is  the  only 
thing  which  spoils  the  “  Traveller's  Joy.”  A 
good,  heavy,  creaseless  blanket  would  have 


served  excellently.  By  the  bye,  why  do  you 
not  make  a  series  illustrating  the  flora  of  your 
part  of  the  Tyrol?  Your  gardener  is  certainly 
a  very  picturesque  person.  With  regard  to 
the  loss  of  his  shadow,  this  is  caused  through 
the  white  ground  having  pushed  it  out  of 
existence,  a  thing  which  frequently  happens 
on  bright  days  when  a  deep  dark  strikes 
across  a  very  high-light.  The  “  Three  Holy 
Kings”  are  extremely  interesting.  What  a 
good  lecture  you  will  shortly  be  able  to 
get  up  if  you  go  on  accumulating  so  many 
photographs,  illustrating  the  life  and  habits 
of  your  people,  and  the  topographical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  country. 

W.  A.  Holness. — The  camera  hardly 
worked  quickly  enough .  I  n  a  case  of  this  sort 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  waves  be 
sharply  defined,  and  as  you  will  see,  your 
breaker  resembles  carded  wool  more  than 
anything  else.  An  unpleasant  effect  too  is 
brought  about  by  the  barge  repeating  the 
sky  line. 

Bracken.—  We  have  seen  on  the  walls  of 
our  exhibitions  numerous  examples  of  birch 
and  bracken,  a  few  of  them  have  been  very 
good,  the  majority  very  bad.  Wedo  not  think, 
however,  we  have  ever  before  had  the  pleasure, 
or  rather  the  pain,  of  beholding  a  worse  render¬ 
ing  than  this  example.  The  bracken  might 
just  as  well  be  fish  laid  out  for  sale  on  the 
pier  on  a  busy  market  morning,  and  as  to  the 
trees,  well,  where  they  begin  and  where  they 
leave  off  is  very  vague  indeed.  Now  Bracken 
can  turn  out  apparently  fairly  good  work  from 
the  technical  standpoint,  but  we  must  warn 
him  against  overdevelopment  and  slight 
underexposure,  and  also  against  going  forth  to 
photograph  in  woods  when  the  sun  is  shining. 
This  sort  of  work  requires  a  most  experienced 
photographer,  and  even  then  success  is  by  no 
means  certain.  In  the  present  case  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  source  of  illumination  was 
almost  immediately  overhead,  and  this  has 
resulted  as  a  natural  consequence  in  a  large 


number  of  high-lights,  and  absolutely  no 
half-tone.  We  do  not  want  to  discourage  this 
artist,  but  he  really  must  be  more  careful  on 
these  points  next  time. 


Submilted  for  criticism  by  Northwood. 
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Gougane  Barra  —  Here  is  an  example  of 
what  not  to  do  as  regards  choice  of  subject. 
Gougane  Barra  must  recollect  that  when  three 
roads  are  introduced  into  a  picture,  all  of 
them  running  in  different  directions,  a  most 
unpleasant  effect  must  accrue,  because  the 
eye  is  puzzled  as  to  which  route  it  shall  take, 
and  it  consequently  hops  about  from  one  path 
to  the  other,  and  either  never  settles  anywhere, 
or  else  takes  the  road  which  leads  out  of  the 
picture.  There  are  actually  three  different 
views  here.  If  the  photograph  is  divided  into 
exactly  three  portions,  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
what  we  mean. 

Nest.-  There  is  a  gist  of  a  picture  here. 
The  children  are  very  naturally  posed  indeed, 
and  the  lighting  is  not  bad,  the  shape  of  the 
print,  however,  is  against  it.  Trim  as  we 


Nutter. — (i)  This  is  hard.  We  fancy  the 
negative  is  altogether  unsuited  to  the  printing 
process,  and  that  you  would  get  a  better  result 
on  platinotype.  Do  you  use  hydrochinone  ? 
If  so  you  must  let  your  developer  down  with 
a  little  water.  When  you  get  a  negative  of 
this  sort  be  sure  never  to  print  in  black,  a 
warm  tone  will  take  off  its  harshness  to  a 
considerable  extent.  (2)  This  is  a  little 
better  than  the  church  photograph,  but  you 
have  not  quite  succeeded  with  your  sky.  Try 
softening  it  off  a  little  towards  the  horizon 
next  time.  You  could  have  made  a  nice 
picture  near  the  gate,  we  fancy,  the  exclusion 
of  the  road  would  have  been  no  loss  although 
the  cottages  are  fairly  pretty. 

Botanicus. — Good  clouds  which  will  come 
out  well  when  printed  into  some  other  view. 


suggest,  and  with  about  an  inch  more  sky  added 
something  satisfactory,  although  simple  in 
character,  would  have  resulted. 

Devereux. — This  looks  a  little  bit  dismal. 
Of  course,  it  would  perhaps  not  be  very  light 
when  you  took  the  photograph,  but  your 
exposure  has  been  too  prolonged,  with  the 
result  that  the  shadows  lose  nearly  all  their 
detail,  and  the  high-lights  have  deteriorated. 

Cygnet. — The  boat  is  a  bit  too  far  to  the 
left  to  make  a  picture.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
do  not  think  that  even  if  it  had  been  more 
central  anything  very  satisfactory  would  have 
resulted.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  selected 
a  good  position  ;  you  should  always  remember 
that  the  stern  of  a  boat  is  never  so  satisfactory 
as  the  prow,  from  an  artist’s  point  of  view. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Nest. 


Ystwyth. — Not  bad,  but  the  focus  might 
have  been  better.  The  trimming  will  pass. 
Do  not  use  POP,  however,  if  you  are 
aiming  at  pictorial  effect. 

Roy. — A  brilliant  effect  of  sunshine  and 
shadow,  but  with  these  nice  little  girls  to 
hand  we  feel  sure  you  could  have  produced 
something  better  worth  looking  at.  As  por-, 
trait  work  your  picture  fails  because  the 
children  are  not  in  sufficiently  sharp  focus, 
while  from  the  pictorial  standpoint  they  are 
too  apparently  sitting  for  their  photographs 
to  be  worthy  of  notice. 

Kink. — The  lady  has  moved,  consequent¬ 
ly  your  picture  is  a  failure,  and  no  wonder 
she  moved,  if  as  you  say  you  gave  her 
twenty  minutes’  exposure!  Surely  you 
mean  seconds !  There  is  a  great  deal  too 
much  detail  in  the  surroundings  for  pic¬ 
torial  effect,  we  may  point  out. 

Velox. — This  is  rather  nice,  but  you  must 
print  in  a  sky,  and  sun  down  the  water  a 
little.  The  composition  is  passable,  but  it 
would  be  advisable  to  trim  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  each  side. 

Patsy.  —  Not  half  bad,  it  would  have 
been  greatly  improved  had  you  put  a  pail 
in  the  left-hand  bottom  corner  to  fill  up 
that  blank  space. 

Swallow. — Certainly  sharp,  and  as  a 
portrait  commendable,  although  had  the 
figure  been  on  a  larger  scale  the  result 
would  have  been  better.  Do  not  show  so 
much  sky,  cut  half  an  inch  off  the  top. 

Canuck.  —We  rather  like  this.  With  a  little 
more  definition  as  regards  the  shape  of  the 
topmost  branches  of  the  tree  in  the  foreground 
you  would  have  secured  a  really  pretty  scrap. 
It  is  certainly  worth  your  while  to  try  again. 

G.H.B. — Not  a  bad  snap-shot,  but  of  no 
particular  merit,  because  the  composition  is 
not  striking,  and  the  lighting  not  very  pictorial. 

Bassett-Lowke. — You  have  a  knack  of 
photographing  the  uncommon,  and  this  time  you 
have  excelled  yourself.  The  present  picture 
is  certainly  somewhat  gruesome  in  character. 
Technically,  however,  it  is  most  commendable. 

Ivy. — Fairly  good  open-air  portraiture.  A 
little  less  exposure  would  have  resulted  in 
better  definition  as  regards  features,  and  a 
little  sharper  focussing  would  have  helped  in 
the  same  direction. 
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Golen. — A  little  hard,  a  fault  due  possibly 
to  the  printing  process.  The  people  are 
naturally  posed,  however,  and  if  you  rubbed 
down  the  nigh-lights  with  a  little  spirits  of 
wine,  and  printed  in  say  a  warm  shade  of 
carbon,  you  would  get  something  satisfactory. 

E.  C.  Leicester. — The  exposure  has  been 
quite  correctly  timed,  and  for  a  snap-shot 
nothing  could  be  better,  although,  of  course, 
to  the  outsider  it  is  of  no  particular  interest. 
You  are  getting  on  very  well  indeed,  and  later 
we  hope  to  see  good  work  from  you. 

Wang. — This  is  a  pretty  cottage,  and  the 
road  to  the  left  is  also  pictorial.  You  have 
made  a  great  mistake,  however,  in  trying  to 
get  two  pictures  in  one,  and  as  a  whole  your 
print,  therefore,  is  pictorially  speaking  weak. 
Cut  it  in  two  as  we  have  done,  and  two  pass¬ 


able  compositions  result.  Bear  in  mind  that 
a  road  should  never  run  on  one  side  of  a 
picture  if  a  lack  of  balance  is  not  to  be  felt. 


©ur  JEfcntor’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  reply  to  them  at  great  length 
or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve.  Suggestions  are 
always  welcome,  and  when  practicable  are  adopted. 
This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents.’" 

Walking  round  an  exhibition  the  other 
day,  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  hear  a 
number  of  the  non-photographic  public  going 
into  ecstasies  over  Paul  Martin’s  remarkable 
transcriptions  of  night  scenes.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  his  work  caused  more  astonish¬ 
ment  amongst  those  who  are  not  within  the 
circle,  than  any  of  the  other  pictures  in  the 
show,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  this,  because 
the  photographs  are  certainly  original,  and  at 
the  same  time  well  composed  and  consequently 
pictorially  praiseworthy.  And  yet  how  simple 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Wang. 


is  the  material  he  has  employed,  and  how 
easily  within  the  reach  of  many.  The  streets 
of  the  city  wherein  this  magazine  is  produced 
often  look  very  charming  when  the  [rain  has 
been  coming  down  in  torrents,  and  the  electric 
lights  are  shining  on  the[wet  pavement,  while 
the  illuminated,  many-storied  offices  and  shops 
add  their  quota  to  the  general  ensemble.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  room  overlooking  a  suitable 
thoroughfare,  a  long  exposure,  and  a  large 
supply  of  patience. 

*  * 

By  the  bye,  we  wonder  how  many  there  are 
who  are  fully  aware  of  the  power  of  the  light 
a  long  time  after  sunset.  Last  spring  we 
essayed  the  production  of  a 
country  station  at  night.  It 
was  a  station  fully  fitted  with 
signal  lamps,  etc.,  and  as  the 
day  had  been  wet,  and  the  re¬ 
flections  hung  upon  the  rails, 
we  conceived  the  idea  that  a 
fine  picture  of  the  Martin  school 
was  there  in  the  rough.  We 
had  not  done  anything  of  the 
kind  previously,  however,  and 
were  somewhat  at  sea  as  to  ex¬ 
posure.  The  date  was  the  end 
of  April,  the  hour  half-past  nine, 
and  apparently  complete  dark¬ 
ness  was  set  in.  We  therefore 
made  an  exposure  of  exactly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  with 
what  result  ?  The  sky  came  out  quite 

white,  and  the  whole  view  resembled  a 

photograph  taken  during  a  foggy  November 
afternoon.  The  lights  and  the  reflections  on 
the  rails  were  not  there.  A  shorter  exposure 
at  a  later  date  gave  us  something  more  like 
what  we  wanted,  however. 

Will  contributors  to  the  Critical  Column 
please  notice  that  their  coupons  ard  valueless 
after  the  25th  of  the  month  of  their  issue  ?  Up 
to  the  present  there  has  been  no  serious 
infringement  of  this  rule,  but  one  or  two 
subscribers  have  the  habit  of  sending  their 
photographs  a  day  or  so  late.  We  have  been 
lenient  in  this  respect,  as  the  regulation  was  a 
comparatively  new  one,  but  now  the  fact  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  impressed  on  the  mind,  and 
in  future  we  shall  take  no  notice  of  critical 
pictures  reaching  us  later  than  the  first  post  on 
the  26th. 

*  * 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  the 
continued  success  of  our  postal  circles.  The 
first  two  circles  are  now  complete,  having 
thirteen  members  each,  or  fourteen  including 
the  secretary,  but  a  third  circle  is  in  course  of 
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formation,  and  has  up  to  the  time  of  writing 
four  members.  Further  applications,  therefore, 
from  those  entitled  to  join  should  be  sent  at 
once.  In  all  probability  a  portfolio  for  this 
third  circle  will  have  started  on  its  rounds 
before  these  words  meet  the  eyes  of  our 
readers.  The  qualification  for  membership 
is,  as  everyone  ought  to  know  by  now,  the 
possession  of  a  certificate  or  a  prize  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  competition  in  The  Junior 
Photographer. 

*  * 

The  weather  during  January  has  for  the 
most  part  proved  inimical  to  the  cause  of 
pictorial  photography.  In  the  North  of 
England  at  all  events  there  have  been  but  few 
days  which  could  be  profitably  spent  in  the 
field.  As  we  write  (it  is  the  first  week  in 
February)  the  snow  is  falling  gently,  but 
whether  the  temperature  will  remain  low 
enough  for  any  substantial  accumulation  on 
the  ground  is  a  very  open  question.  We  hope, 
however,  for  a  couple  of  inches,  and  a  week  or 
two  of  frost,  which  will  give  ourselves  and  our 
readers  the  opportunity  of  attempting  genuine 
winter  effects. 

*  * 

There  are  many  interesting  matters  in  The 
Practical  Photographer  for  March,  but  the 
chapters  on  "Artistic  Printing,”  by  Valentine 
Blanchard,  are  of  a  nature  to  appeal  particu¬ 
larly  to  readers  of  The  Junior  Photographer . 

*  * 

We  regret  that  pressure  on  our  space 
compels  us  to  hold  over  the  article  in  which 
Mr.  Peter  Eland  deals  with  some  of  the  prints 
sent  in  for  the  December  General  Competition. 
It  will  appear  without  fail,  however,  in  our 
next  issue. 

*  * 

The  Skating,  Sliding  and  Snowballing 
Competition  closes  next  month,  and  marvellous 
to  relate  this  year  the  fates  seem  to  favour  us. 
There  have  been  one  or  two  cold  snaps,  and 
we  look  forward  to  a  good  competition.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  exposure  on  a  bright 
frosty  day  should  be  about  that  which 
would  be  given  to  the  same  view  during  the 
summer. 

*  * 

The  General  Competitions  supply  us  with 
capital  means  for  judging  the  popularity  of 
printing  processes.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
there  is  a  fashion  in  them  as  in  anything  else. 
Just  now  Velox  is  taking  the  palm,  everyone 
uses  Velox,  and  although  the  paper  is  so  easy 
of  manipulation  it  is  astonishing  how  few 
really  get  the  most  out  of  it.  We  fancy  that 
its  very  ease  is  one  of  the  reasons,  or  rather 
the  great  reason  for  failure.  Sufficient  pre¬ 


cautions  are  not  taken  to  guard  against  fog, 
and  as  a  result  we  have  flat  greenish  black 
pictures,  not  a  bit  like  the  velvety  productions 
which  may  be  obtained  when  proper  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken.  It  is  said  that  familiarity 
breeds  contempt ;  in  the  case  of  Velox  it 
undoubtedly  breeds  unsatisfactory  prints. 


Hnswers  to  Corrcsponbents. 

B.  J oin't. — Thanks  for  allowing  us  to  see  the  embossed 
photograph,  it  seems  fairly  satisfactory,  but  of  course 
there  is  only  a  general  relief,  that  is,  the  eyes,  etc.,  are 
not  sunk  as  is  the  case  in  the  special  American  produc¬ 
tions  Thanks  for  your  good  wishes. 

Has  desires  to  know  how  moonlight  effects  are  ob¬ 
tained,  The  usual  practice  is  to  photograph  at  mid-day 
when  clouds  partially  obscure  the  sun.  A  better  way 
is  undoubtedly  to  wait  until  the  real  orb  of  night  puts  in 
an  appearance,  then  a  long  exposure  must  be  given, 
and  if  street  lamps  are  included,  a  backed  plate  should 
be  employed.  The  moon  herself  must  not  be  in  the 
pidture. 

Canuck. — The  reason  for  the  higher  subscription  rate 
is  that  copies  are  often  lost  which  we  in  courtesy  replace, 
any  correspondence  also  is  more  expensive.  We  prefer 
when  convenient  that  our  readers  should  purchase 
through  a  dealer  or  bookseller.  Glad  to  hear  from  one 
so  far  distant. 

Charles  Mosley  asks  if  ordinary  ink  affects  the  sur¬ 
face  of  prints  when  used  to  write  titles  thereon.  We 
have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case  ;  all  ordinary  qualities 
of  ink  on  the  market  may  be  safely  employed  for  the 
purpose. 

Jessie  M.  Hutton  has  failed  in  endeavouring  to 
intensify  some  negatives  by  the  mercury  and  ferrous- 
oxalate  process.  Probably  the  reason  is  that  washing 
has  not  been  sufficiently  well  carried  out  after  bleaching. 
Five  or  ten  minutes’  washing  in  running  water  is  usually 
essential.  If  after  making  this  change  you  still  fail,  use 
dilute  ammonia  instead  of  ferrous  oxalate. 

S.  H.  Dean  is  designing  a  hand  camera,  and  wants 
advice  as  to  how  to  make  dark  slides  We  can  only 
help  him  by  referring  to  articles  on  the  construction  of 
hand  cameras  which  have  appeared  in  our  columns 
previously.  As  to  the  size  and  type  of  lens,  a  single 
lens  of  about  3^  inches  focus  would  be  the  most  useful. 
Your  local  deafer  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  supply  you 
with  a  lens.  If  not,  write  to  W.  Tylar,  High  Street, 
Aston,  Birmingham,  who  also  makes  metal  dark  slides. 

Felicie  Arathoon  wants  to  know  of  a  made-up 
toning  and  fixing  bath  for  black  tones.  We  can  only 
say  that  the  Tabloid  chemicals  of  Messrs.  Burroughs, 
Wellcome  &  Co.  include  various  toning  baths,  and  we 
should  recommend  application  to  them  or  to  the  nearest 
dealer. 

Arthur  Smith. — There  is  a  strong  similarity  in 
appearance  between  the  two  portraits,  morecurious  still 
the  original  of  mine  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Keighley,  belonging  to  a  family  named  Terry. 

Gus. — The  reason  why  we  object  to  prints  on  glossy 
P.O.P.  is  that  they  are  inartistic.  It  would  take  up  too 
much  space  to  explain  why  here  We  may  only  point 
out  that  an  artist  would  never  cover  his  painting  with  a 
layer  of  something  to  make  it  shine,  and  thus  attract 
the  eye  from  the  interior  to  the  surface. 

Fido.— (1)  It  looks  to  us  as  though  you  did  not 
sufficiently  fix  your  plates  to  begin  with.  This  is  the 
only  thing  we  can  suggest.  In  our  hands,  when  we  have 
soaked  the  negative  in  methylated  spirit,  such  a  contre¬ 
temps  has  never  occurred.  (2)  We  do  not  consider  the 
Velox  print  very  green  in  the  shadow;  as  a  matter  of 
fa<5t,  you  have,  secured  a  fairly  good  photograph.  The 
slight  flatness  however,  may  arise  from  several  causes. 
First,  underexposure,  which  necessitates  a  straining  in 
the  development ;  second,  overexposure  ;  third,  develop¬ 
ing  with  too  much  light  in  the  room  ;  and  fourth,  using 
too  weak  or  too  old  a  developer.  We  have  never  had 
the  slightest  trouble  with  the  cartridges,  and  should 
certainly  advise  you  to  use  the  four  ounces  of  water 
that  the  firm  suggest.  Under  other  circumstances  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  too  strong. 

Jack  O’Lantern. — The  trouble  may  arise  from  either 
insufficient  fixing  or  insufficient  washing— the  latter 
evidently  in  your  case.  You  must  wash  for  half  an  hour 
at  least  if  you  contemplate  intensification. 
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WHAT  SORT  OF  LENS  ? 

By  the  Editor. 

IS  is  a  question 
which  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the 
complete  outfit 
does  not  think 
of  asking.  With 
the  novice,  in 
fact,  whether 
he  purchases 
his  outfit  Indi¬ 
vid  ually  or 
collectively, 
the  lens  is 
probably  the 
one  part  about 
which  he 
knows  least.  In  my  youthful  days  as 
an  amateur  photographer,  I  erro¬ 
neously  thought  that  all  lenses  were 
alike,  excepting  in  size  and  speed,  and 
that  the  speed  was  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  glass,  or  some  other 
inherent  quality  wherewith  I  was 
unacquainted.  We  live  and  learn, 
but  about  lenses  we  learn  the  slowest 
of  anything.  That  is  why  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  these  notes,  hoping  to  put  clearly 
and  plainly  before  the  novice  facts 
which  will  enable  him  to  determine 
for  himself  the  kind  of  lens  he  ought 
to  purchase. 

To  ask  for  a  good  lens  without  quali¬ 
fying  the  statement  is  really  very 


stupid,  since  all  lenses  are  good  for 
some  purpose  or  other,  even  those 
having  so-called  optical  deficiencies. 

The  first  question  is,  what  is  the 
lens  required  for  ?  And  in  the  case  of 
the  amateur  photographer  the  answer 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
would  be,  for  everything — portraits, 
landscapes,  architectural  subjects,  in¬ 
teriors  and  exteriors.  What  then  is 
the  most  suitable  lens  for  all-round 
purposes  ?  The  answer  is,  no  one  lens 
can  possibly  meet  all  these  require¬ 
ments,  the  photographer  must  possess 
himself  of  a  battery  of  lenses.  These 
are  to  be  had  in  what  are  called  casket 
sets,  they  cost  but  little  more  than  an 
individual  lens  would  amount  to,  while 
they  put  into  the  photographer’s  hands 
almost  all  the  latitude  he  could  desire. 
By  screwing  in  the  various  com¬ 
ponents,  he  can  form  single  lenses  of 
long  focus  or  narrow  angle,  of  short 
focus  and  wide  angle,  and  rectilinear 
lenses  of  long  and  short  focus. 

Before  we  go  any  further  some 
definition  of  these  terms  is  desirable 
for  the  benefit  of  the  absolute  novice. 
In  order  to  make  our  explanation  clear 
let  us  suppose  that  the  photographer 
has  purchased  one  of  those  achromatic 
casket  sets,  which  can  be  had  at  prices 
varying  from  £2  to  £\o  ox  /"15,  the 
superiority  of  the  more  expensive 
instruments  lying  in  their  better  finish 
and  capacity  of  working  at  a  larger 
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diaphragm  aperture.  How  these 
qualities  are  advantageous  we  cannot 
now  stay  to  explain,  but  will  speak  of 
them  later.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
we  have  used  one  of  the  cheapest  sets 


for  several  years,  and  found  it  very 
satisfactory.  Excellent  casket  sets  are 
made  by  Messrs.  Ross,  Dallmeyer, 
and  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson.  A 
cheaper  series,  which  we  can  also 
recommend  from  personal  experience, 
is  that  made  by  Emil  Busch,  and 
imported  into  this  country  by  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Purser.  Most  dealers  keep 
casket  sets  of  lenses  in 
stock. 

Well,  the  lens  arrives, 
and  you  open  the  little 
leather  -  covered  case  in 
pleasurable  anticipation  of 
work  to:  be  done  with  the 
new  instrument.  There 
is  the  lens  mount  or  tube 
with  an  iris  diaphragm  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  four 
small  lenses  ready  to  be 
screwed  into  the  mount. 

Some  of  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  sets  Have  six  or  even 
eight  '  lenses,  but  let  us 
speak  of  the  simpler  and 
cheaper  kind  throughout 
our  remarks,  because  for 
all  intents  and  purposes 
four  different  focal  lengths  give  "One 
sufficient  power  in  practice.  Exanlin- 
ing  the  ilange  of  the  lens  you  will 


A  view  taken' witli'lei’S  of  7J  inch 's  focus.' 


probably  find  the  focal  lengths  marked! 
in  figures.  These  lengths  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  respectively  6,  io,  14  and  20- 
inches.  Now  having  had  the  Range 
fixed  into  the  front  of  your  camera, 
which  we  will  suppose  is- 
half-plate  size,  take  the 
lens  tube,  and  screw  in  at 
the  back  the  6  inch  lens, 
the  shortest  in  your  set. 
Next  screw  the  lens  tube 
into  position  in  the  camera, 
and  putting  your  head 
under  thecloth,  focusupon 
some  distinct  objedt  in  the 
distance.  Then,  measur¬ 
ing  the  distance  from  the 
diaphragm  of  the  lens  to 
the  focussing  screen,  you 
will  find  it  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  6  inches.  This  in 
plain  language  is  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens. 

If  you  want  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  your  lens,  take  a  negative 
at  this  point  ;  the  field  included 
is  a  wide  one,  in  fadt,  a  6  inch 
lens  in  a  half-plate  camera  would  be 
called  a  “wide  angle,”  though  the 
term  is  somewhat  elastic.  Now  taking 
out  the  6  inch1  lens  put  in  the  10  inch, 
and  so  on,  making  an  exposure  with 
each  one.  From  these  negatives,  or 


the  prints  which  it  would  be  advisable 
to  obtain  from  each,  you  will  find  that 
the  longer  the  focus  of  the  lens  you 
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use,  the  smaller  will  be  the  field  of 
view  included,  but  the  larger  the 
objedts  in  that  field.  To  take  an 
imaginary  case,  suppose  your  view  is 
of  a  row  of  houses,  two  or  three 
hundred  yardsaway,  the  6  inch  lens  will 
probably  include  forty  of  the  houses, 
but  they  will  appear  very  small  in  the 
photograph, looking  like  a  narrow  band 
running  across  the  centre  of  the  plate. 
Putting  in  the  io  inch  lens,  you  will 
probably  find  that  about  thirty  of  the 
houses  only  are  now  in  the  field  of 
view,  but  that  they  are  at  the  same 
time  appreciably  larger;  likewise  in  the 
case  of  the  14  inch  lens  some  twenty 
houses  will  come  into  the  field  of 
view,  while  when  the  longest  lens,  the 
20  inch,  is  put  in,  only  ten  are  visible, 
but  very  much  larger  in  size. 

Here  then  you  have  already  learned  a 
very  valuable  lesson  in  regard  to  lenses. 
You  will  have  clearly  understood  by 
adtual  experiment  that  the  greater  the 
focal  length  of  a  lens,  the  smaller  the 
field  of  view  included.  What  an  ad¬ 
vantage  a  lens  of  this  kind  is  in  adtual 
practice!  You  go  out  into  the  field, 
and  see  some  subjedt  which  strikes 
you  as  beautiful.  You  put  in  say 
the  20  inch  lens,  but  looking  on  the 
the  screen  you  find  that  perhaps  some 
graceful  tree,  or  some  noble  rock  is 
just  outside  the  field  of  view.  If  it  is 
inconvenient  to  remove  the  camera  to 
a  greater  distance  in  order  to  include 
a  larger  field,  all  you  need  do  is  to  put 
in  the  next  lens  of  shorter  focus,  say 
the  14  inch,  and  this  may  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  enable  you  to  include  exadtly 
those  objedts  which  you  wish.  And 
so  one  may  go  on,  fixing  in  longer  or 
shorter  focus  lenses  to  include  a  lesser 
or  greater  angle,  as  circumstances  may 
render  desirable. 

Let  me  here  point  out  that  the 
camera  must  have  bellows  and  tail¬ 
board  sufficiently  long  to  enable  it  to- 
rack  out  to  twenty  inches,  for  if  it  will 
not  do  this,  the  20  inch  lens  cannot  be 
employed,  and  though  a  little  outside 
my  present  subjedt,  I  should  like  to 
observe  that  a  half-plate  camera,  which 
is  too  short  to  take  at  least  a  14  inch 
lens,  is  very  little  use  indeed,  and 
ought  to  be  discarded,  or  not  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  first  instance  by  any 
photographer  who  wishes  to  be  able 
to  do  good  and  useful  work.  It  will 


be  found  in  pradtice  that  the  20  inch 
lens  is  not  very  often  required,  that  for 
landscape  and  portrait  work  the. 14  inch 
is  usually  the  most  essential,  the  10  inch 
running  it  pretty  close,  but  the  6  inch, 
like  the  20  inch,  is  seldom  wanted. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  described 
only  the  uses  of  the  separate  lenses  in 
their  single  form.  We  have  now  to 
consider  what  can  be  done  with  them 
when  two  are  used  simultaneously, 
one  on  the  front  of  the  tube,  and  one 
at  the  back.  When  employed  in  this 
form,  the  whole  lens  is  called  a  doublet, 
or  rapid  redtilinear. 

A  single  lens  has  one  drawback, 
which  prevents  its  use  in  the  case  of 
architectural  subjects — the  tendency 
to  distort  the  perpendicular  lines  of 
any  building,  and  to  impart  to  them 
curves  which  they  do  not  possess  in 
reality.  Such  distortion  is  not  visible 
at  all  in  pure  landscape,  or  in  some 
view  where  a  cottage  or  houses  only 
occupy  a  small  portion  of  the  field, 
but  when  we  come  to  take  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  church  or  a  cathedral,  or 
any  large  building  which  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  plate,  then  it 
is  essentia]  that  its  lines  shall  be 
straight,  exadtly  as  they  are  in  reality. 
Now  by  putting  the  two  lenses  to¬ 
gether,  the  one  corredts  the  faults  of 
the  other,  and  we  get  a  straight-lined 
or  redtilinear  image. 

A  table  is  usually  supplied  with  the 
lenses  showing  what  different  com¬ 
binations  are  possible.  The  longer 
focus  lens  is  always  placed  at  the  front. 
If  now  we  put  the  20  inch  lens  at  the 
front,  and  the  14  inch  behind,  we  shall 
get  a  redtilinear  of  about  8-J-  inches 
focus.  If  we  put  the  14  inch  lens  in 
front  and  the  10  inch  behind,  we  shall 
get  a  lens  of  about  6J  inches  focus. 
The  10  inch  with  the  6  inch  gives  4 
inches  focus,  a  very  useful  lens  for 
cramped  interiors  or  narrow  streets. 

I  shall  return  to  the  subjedt  of  lenses 
again  at  an  early  date.  In  concluding 
for  the  present,  let  me  say  that  the 
general  rule  should  be  :  use  the  longest 
focus  lens  you  have  whenever  it  will 
include  the  necessary  field.  Only  put 
in  the  6  inch  lens  when  circumstances 
render  it  necessary,  because  short- 
focus  lenses  exaggerate  the  foreground 
and  diminish  the  distance,  producing 
false  perspedtive. 
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AND  YET  SO  FAR. 

SINCE  I  wrote  my  articles  on 
“But  and  If,”  and  “The  Slip 
'twixt  the  Cup  and  the  Lip,”  1 
have  received  many  enquiries  as  to 
when  I  should  let  the  readers  of  The 
Junior  have  another  of  a  similar  nature. 
They  seem  to  have  found  these  two 
useful,  and  therefore,  keeping  this  fact 
in  mind,  I  have  always  had  my  weather 
eye  upon  our  competitions,  intending 
to  make  up  another  paper  of  a  like 


character  as  soon  as  the  opportunity 
occurred.  N ow  it  so  happens  that  in  the 
General  Competition  which  closed  in 
January  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
pictures  which  would  serve  my  purpose. 
Therefore  1  have  taken  French  leave, 
and  without  asking  the  artists,  repro¬ 
duced  their  work  and  am  going  to  chat 
about  it.  I  trust  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  supplied  the 
material  for  this  article  will  forgive  me 
for  cutting  them  up.  They  must 


understand  that  unless  their  pictures 
had  had  some  claim  to  artistic  merit 
they  would  certainly  not  have  been 
reproduced,  and  therefore  they  must 
feel  it  rather  an  honour  to  be  what  is 
vulgarly  known  as  “slated.” 

In  the  first  place  then  I  will  deal 
with  the  picture  by  Skib,  which  he  has 
christened  “Anxiety.”  Here  we  have 
a  really  laudable  attempt  to  make 
something  out  of  the  common.  The 
artist  is  apparently  a  master  of  tech¬ 
nique,  and  can  produce  pictures  under 
circumstances  which  would  be  fatal  in 
less  capable  hands.  He  has  also 
a  happy  knack  of  not  only  finding 
suitable  accessories,  but  grouping 
them  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
he  is  likewise  careful  to  see  that 
the  dress  of  his  model  is  in  no  way 
anachronistic.  So  much  in  his 
favour.  How  is  it  that  his  work 
is  so  near  a  picture  and  yet  so  far 
from  one?  Well,  there  are  one 
or  two  reasons.  In  the  lirst  place, 
no  artist  would  have  allowed  that 
strong,  unbroken  line  formed  by  the 
brightly  lighted  windowsill  cutting 
across  the  darker  background  to 
be  unbroken  ;  something  ought  to 
have  been  put  across  this,  the 
woman’s  arm  would  have  served 
excellently.  This,  however,  has 
not  been  done,  and  in  order  to 
make  matters  worse  and  accentuate 
the  straightness  of  this  edge,  the 
cloth  has  been  allowed  to  hang 
down  and  continue  it,  and  thus 
make  it  larger  and  consequently 
more  pronounced.  Then  again  the 
trimming  is  wrong,  a  good  quarter 
of  an  inch  too  much  is  included  on 
the  right,  and  a  slight  strip  should 
also  have  been  cut  from  the  left. 
And  then  as  to  the  motif.  What 
is  this  lady  anxious  about?  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  for  whom  she  is 
waiting.  Possibly  her  sailor  lad  may 
be  on  the  angry  billows,  or  perhaps  it 
is  her  husband  who  has  been  spending 
Christmas  not  wisely,  but  too  well, 
and  has  not  yet  returned,  even  in  the 
morning.  I  do  not  think  this  complaint 
is  straining  at  a  gnat ;  there  ought 
always  to  be  something  to  tell  you  the 
whole  of  the  story,  not  leave  you  in 
doubt.  A  sailor’s  cap  hanging  upon 
the  wall,  a  Sou’wester,  or  even  a 
model  of  a  ship  would  have  served. 


Anxiety.  By  Skib. 
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Remember  this  next  time,  Skib. 

Pitou  possesses  a  happy  knack  of 
taking  boys  naturally.  We  have  seen 
a  number  of  pictures  by  him  showing 


various  games,  and  they  have  all  been 
natural.  Here  is  a  fair  example  of  his 
usual  style.  He  has  entitled  his 
effort  “Youthful  Pastime,”  and 
we  suppose  the  boy  in  the  centre 
is  going  to  do  some  jumping. 

The  surroundings  are  perfect,  and 
the  models  in  a  desirable  state  of 
raggedness  as  regards  costume. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the 
picture  fails  because  all  the  lads 
are  kneeling  in  practically  the 
same  position,  for  one  thing,  and 
secondly,  the  jumper  is  neither 
a  man  nor  a  boy.  From  his 
looks  he  might  be  any  age  from 
twelve  to  .twenty-four,  and  those 
trousers  by  being  neither  short 
nor  long  add  to  the  puzzle.  Be¬ 
sides  the  above  faults,  we  should 
like  to  point  out  that  stockings 
would  not  roll  down  over  the  boot 
tops  in  the  regular  manner  shown, 
and  if  Pitou  really  desired  to  have 
bare  legs  he  should  have  insisted 
on  the  removal  of  both  boots  and 
stockings.  How  very  much  more 
natural  the  second  lad  to  the  right 
is  than  his  vis-a-vis.  The  big  boy 
is  the  greatest  drawback,  and  if 
Pitou  could  not  have  got  a  more 
suitable  model,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  allowed  him 
to  kneel,  and  let  one  of  the  smaller  lads 
do  the  jumping. 


Nero  had  an  excellent  opportunity, 
Supposing  some  one  had  come  to  me. 
and  said  “I  have  just  been  by  the  sea, 
and  have  taken  a  photograph  of  a  very 
pictorial  old  fisherman,  and  he  is 
not  looking  in  at  the  camera,  but 
is  walking  along  with  his  net 
over  his  shoulder  minding  his  own 
business,  and  there  are  several 
other  nets  hanging  up  on  one  side 
of  the  photograph,  and  in  the 
middle  distance  is  a  stretch  of 
beautiful  lumpy  sand  all  wet  with 
the  receding  tide,”  I  would  have 
replied,  “  My  dear  sir,  you  must 
have  secured  a  picture.”  Nero  had 
just  such  materials,  and  what  has 
happened  ?  W  ell,  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  combination,  or  rather 
mixture,  of  wood-piles  and  man. 
It  would  puzzle  even  the  most  ex¬ 
pert  conundrum  solver  to  find  out 
where  this  ancient  mariner  leaves  off 
and  where  his  surroundings  begin. 


Notice  how  he  appears  to  be  growing 
out  of  a  lobster  pot  or  some  such  thing. 


Youthful  Pastime.  By  Pitou. 


Ready  for  Home.  By  Nero. 
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and  how  he  is  apparently  supported  by 
a  rugged  wooden  post  which  holds  up 


his  creel.  Now  just  imagine  what  a 
different  result  would  have  accrued 
had  he  taken  a  step  or  two 
backwards  so  as  to  bring  himself 
over  the  spot  1  have  marked  with 
a 'cross,  and  supposing  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  the  net  arrangement 
to  the  right  had  been  eliminated, 
how  different  would  have  been  the 
result,  especially  with  a  suggestive 
sky  printed  in.  This  effort  shows 
that  you  can  have  all  the  materials 
for  a  picture,  and  yet  by  inattention 
to  detail  can  completely  throw 
away  an  opportunity. 

Eureka  has  sent  us  another  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  very  similar  character, 
in  which  this  time  the  setting  is  an 
inland  one.  A  nice  little  girl,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  vicar’s  daughter,  is 
waiting  at  a  picturesque  stile  witli 
a  by  no  means  unpictorial  church 
in  the  distance.  Like  the  preced¬ 
ing  photograph,  of  course,  there  is 
no  very  strong  story  told,  but 
all  the  same  something  pictorial 
ought  by  right  to  have  resulted, 
and  yet  so  fickle  is  fortune  that 

The  Vicar’s  Daughter.  By  Eureka. 

Cloud  and  Shadow.  By  Sherwood  Forester. 


instead  of  that  something  pictorial,  a 
result  quite  the  reverse  has  come 
about,  for  when  you  hold  this  photo¬ 
graph  at  a  little  distance  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  tell  which  is  girl  and 
which  church  and  which  the  tree  in 
the  foreground.  Now  this  singular 
contretemps  has  been  brought  about 
in  a  very  simple  way  ;  the  artist  used 
too  small  a  stop  and  gave  too  long  an 
exposure.  The  small  stop  has  helped 
to  lift  the  church  into  prominence,  the 
long  exposure  has  helped  to  throw  the 
little  girl  back.  If,  say,  f/8  had  been 
employed,  and  if  the  time  had  been 
cut  down,  the  child  would  have  been 
silhouetted  against  a  faint  delineation 
of  the  sacred  edifice,  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
detail  would  have  been  lost,  and  then, 
provided  she  had  put  her  right  foot 
say  on  the  third  rail  and  turned  her 
left  toe  just  a  little  bit  more  in,  well, 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  would 
have  been  made. 

In  The  Junior  Photographer  I  have 
constantly  recommended  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  clouds.  I  have  said  over  and 
over  again  that  a  picture  is  nothing 
without  clouds.  After  seeing  the  print 
by  Sherwood  Forester  1  have  come  to 
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the  conclusion  that  if  such  skies  as  he 
has  used  are  to  be  employed,  well,  I 
must  withdraw  my  previous  remarks. 
Here,  indeed,  are  clouds  with  a  ven¬ 
geance,  for  even  though  the  block 
maker  (considerate  man)  has  tried 


to  make  them  a  little  less  offensive, 
they  strike  the  eye  at  once,  and 
•one  cannot  see  the  landscape  for 
them.  Some  people  have  no  idea  of 
moderation,  and  apparently  our  friend 
under  criticism  at  present  is  one  of 
these.  For  his  benefit  and  the  saving 
■of  paper  in  future,  let  me  impress  upon 
him  that  in  no  case  must  clouds  be 
heavier  than  the  landscape  into  which 
they  are  introduced,  or  else  a  want  of 
balance  and  a  top-heaviness  must  come 
.about.  Now  we  have  no  doubt  that 
if  Sherwood  Forester,  who  apparently 
has  some  pictorial  notions,  would  print 
his  landscape  negative  a  little  deeper, 
•cutting  exactly  an  inch  off  the  left  to 
"begin  with,  and  would  then  introduce 
•clouds  of  a  somewhat  lighter  character, 
sunning  down  the  water  as  he  has  done 
in  the  present  instance,  he  would  get 
-something  worth  looking  at. 

It  is  customary  for  us  to  aver  that 
■size  makes  no  difference  in  our  com¬ 
petitions,  and  that  we  would  rather 
have  prints  an  inch  square  with  good 
competition  in  them  than  12  by  10  prints 
without.  There  are  times,  however, 
when  we  receive  very  pretty  little 
scraps  which  through  their  smallness 
■do  not  do  themselves  justice.  Here  is 
a  case  in  point.  This  photograph  by 
H.K.Y.  is  in  the  original  exactly  3-J  by 
i|-  inches,  quite  big  enough  for  repro- 
-duction  in  this  journal,  but  for  other 
purposes  a  great  deal  too  small.  Now 
.apart  from  its  smallness  I  also  object 


to  the  fact  that  it  contains  too  much 
unnecessary  detail.  Detail  is  always 
fatal  to  breadth,  and  breadth  is,  of 
course,  the  first  thing  to  be  aimed  at. 
Now  the  lighting  and  the  clouds  in  this 
picture  are  perfect,  and  provided  the 
artist  had  enlarged  it  up 
to  say  nine  inches  in  length 
by  what  it  would  make  in 
breadth,  he  would  have 
lost  all  the  finikin  effect 
produced  by  a  too  accurate 
transcription  of  nature, 
and  would  have  obtained 
a  really  good  thing.  I 
may  point  out  to  him, 
however,  that  a  red  colour 
is  not  suitable  in  this 
case.  He  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  if  the  scene  is 
a  sunset  view  it  is  better  to  translate 
it  into  grey,  if  the  exact  sunset  hue 
cannot  be  obtained.  A  great  many 
junior  photographers  make  this  mis¬ 
take,  they  insist  on  having  green  carbon 
for  moon-light  effects,  or  Ilartolozzi 
red  to  represent  after-glow.  To  do 


this  is  to  court  failure,  it  is  far  better 
to  leave  the  colour  for  the  eye  to 
supply,  than  to  suggest  it  with  a 
tint  several  shades  different  from  the 
original. 


Low  Tide.  By  H.K.Y. 


A  Sussex  Maid.  ByC.E.S.I. 
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Lastly  I  have  picked  up  a  picture 
from  my  old  friend  C.E.S.I.,  a  gentle¬ 
man  whom  I  believe  I  have  handled  very 
severely  before,  and  who  is  still  striving 
(and  often  succeeding)  to  do  good 
work.  Now  it  is  a  most  usual  thing 
to  discover  in  photographs  extremely 
artificial  country  maidens  posed  against 
perfectly  natural  pictorial  stiles,  etc. 
Even  the  merest  tyro  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  these  ladies  are  dressed  up 
for  the  occasion,  that  they  know  nothing 
about  cows  and  milk,  and  that  they 
are  well  aware  that  they  are  costumed 
in  an  outlandish  and  unnatural  manner. 
You  may  get  the  most  charming 
country  lane  you  can  with  the  most 
artistically  disreputable  stile  in  it  you 
could  wish  for,  and  yet  when  you 
introduce  your  theatrical  maiden  the 
whole  of  the  business  is  a  fiasco.  Now 
if  C.E.S.I’s  girl  had  been  in  the  ideal 
country  spot  suggested  above  every¬ 
thing  would  have  gone  as  sweetly  as 
a  marriage  bell.  But  what  does  he 
do  ?  Having  secured  his  real  country 
lassie  he  takes  her  into  a  studio,  claps 
her  against  a  seven-and- sixpenny  wash¬ 
able  background,  introduces  a  fearfully 
artificial  pole,  and  thus  makes  this 
rustic  Venus  appear  as  much  out  of 
place  as  do  her  town  sisters  when 
masquerading  amidst  the  truly  rural. 
Oh,  C.E.S.I.  !  Once  you  said  you  had 
not  any  models  and  admitted  that  you 
had  settings  for  them,  and  now  you 
have  got  the  models,  and  what  in  the 
name  of  goodness  have  you  done  with 
the  settings  ?  You  live  in  a  pictorial 
country ;  then  do  not  let  this  Sussex 
maid  be  photographed  in  a  studio  again  ! 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  SUBJECT 

A  Prize=wirining  Paper  in  the 
Recent  Competition. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting,  and 
probably  the  only  subjedt  in 
which  all  photographers  can 
join  and  follow  out  the  bent  of  their 
own  particular  hobby,  is  a  series  of 
pictures  illustrating  “  the  seasons.” 

It  is  a  very  elastic  subject :  one 
which  may  be  compressed  into  only 
four  pictures,  or  extended  into  scores 
of  piddures  for  each  season. 


The  lover  of  rural  scenes  and’ 
occupations  will  have  no  trouble  in 
obtaining  suitable  subjedts  to  work 
with.  In  Spring  : 

“  .  .  .  through  the  neighbouring  fields  the- 
sower  stalks 

With  measured  step ;  and,  liberal,  throws- 
the  grain 

Into  the  faithful  bosom  of  the  ground. 

The  harrow  follows  harsh,  and  shuts  the- 
scene.” 

In  Summer  : 

“  They  drive  the  troubled  flocks,  by  many  a 
dog 

Compelled,  to  where  the  mazy-running  brook 

Forms  a  deep  pool . 

Fast,  fast,  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  wave, 
And,  panting,  labour  to  the  farther  shore. 

At  last,  of  snowy  white,  the  gathered  flocks 
Are  in  the  wattled  pen,  innumerous  pressed, 
Head  above  head.” 

In  Autumn  : 

“  Before  the  ripened  field  the  reapers  stand, 

In  fair  array;  each  by  the  lass  he  loves, 

The  gleaners  spread  around,  and  here  and’ 
there, 

Spike  after  spike,  their  sparing  harvest  pick.” 

In  Winter  : 

“  The  woods 

Bow  their  hoar  head  ;  and,  ere  the  languid  sun,. 
Faint  from  the  west,  emits  his  evening  rav, 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid  and  chill, 

Is  one  wild  dazzling  waste.” 

These  quotations  will  probably  call 
to  mind  other  illustrations  of  suitable 
seasonable  rural  scenes,  etc. 

The  sentimental  might  try  their 
hands  at  figure  studies  and  illustrate- 
the  following  extract  from  “  Festus  ” 
on  “  Woman’s  Life  ”  : — - 

“  We  women  have  four  seasons,  like  the  year. 
Our  Spying  is  in  our  lightsome  girlish  days, 
When  the  heart  within  us  laughs  for  simplest 

j°y; 

Ere  yet  we  know  what  love  is,  or  the  ill 
To  be  loved,  by  those  we  love  not. 

Summer  is 

When  loving  and  beloved,  we  double  our  life, 
And  seems  short :  from  its  very  splendour 
seems 

To  pass  the  quickliest ;  crowned  with  flowers- 
it  flies 

Autumn  when  some  young  thing  with  tiny 
hands, 

Cheeks  rosy  and  bright,  and  flossy  tendrilled 
locks, 

Is  wantoning  about  us  day  and  night. 

And  Winter  is,  when  these  so  loved  have- 
perished.” 

If  games  or  sporting  is  the  hobby, 
then  the  games  or  sports  in  vogue  at 
each  particular  season  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  with  golf,  cricket,  tennis,  racing, 
boating,  yachting,  hunting,  shooting, 
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coursing,  cycling,  and  numerous  other 
ings,  the  sportsman  cannot  be  at  a  loss 
for  subjects  for  his  illustrations. 

Perhaps  some  might  like  to  illustrate 
a  life  of  pleasure.  The  rural  retire¬ 
ment  in  Spring  to  recuperate  after  the 
Winter’s  dissipation,  the  Summer’s 
holiday  trip,  the  Autumn’s  round  of 
country  visits,  and  the  Winter’s 
revellings  will  provide  them  with 
plenty  of  seasonable  scenes. 

Are  flowers  the  hobby  ?  Then  what 
a  wealth  of  material  there  is  to  work 
with.  S.o  many  pathways  are  open 
here.  Each  season  can  be  typified  by 
one  large  collection  of  cultivated 
flowers  or  by  wild  flowers.  If  it  is 
wished  to  increase  the  series,  then 
there  is  unending  work  in  either  one 
or  both  branches  by  illustrations  of 
single  specimens  or  groups. 

“  The  snowdrop  and  the  crocus  first ; 

The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue, 

And  polyanthus  of  unnumbered  dyes  ; 

The  yellow  wallflower  stained  with  iron  brown  ; 
And  lavish  stock  that  scents  the  garden  round. 
Anemones  ;  auriculas,  enriched 
With  shining  meal  o’er  all  their  velvet  leaves  ; 
And  full  ranunculus  of  glowing  red. 

Then  comes  the  tulip  race,  where  beauty  plays 
Her  idle  freaks ;  .  .  .  .... 

No  gradual  bloom  is  wanting;  from  the  bud, 
First  born  of  Spring,  to  Summer’s  musky 
tribes  : 

Nor  hyacinths,  of  purest  virgin  white, 

Low  bent,  and  blushing  inward  ;  nor  jonquils, 
Of  potent  fragrance  ;  nor  narcissus  fair, 

Nor  broad  carnations  ;  nor  gay  spotted  pinks  ; 
Nor,  showered  from  every  bush,  the  damask 
rose. 

Infinite  numbers,  delicacies,  smells, 

With  hues  on  hues  expression  cannot  paint.” 

For  those  who  wish  to  make  trees 
their  study,  the  seasons  will  furnish 
them  with  a  splendid  series.  The 
trees  bursting  into  leaf  in  Spring,  their 
wealth  of  bloom  in  Summer,  and  their 
rich  harvest  of  ripening  fruit  in  Autumn 
will  form  striking  contrasts  to  their 
bareness  in  winter. 

The  lover  of  trick  photography  can 
draw  on  the  seasons  for  his  work,  and 
prepare  a  series  of  humorous  pictures 
illustrating  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac. 

In  case  I  have  left  any  out,  and  so 
that  all,  whatever  their  hobby  or 
inclination,  may  obtain  some  ideas  of 
what  to  do,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  them  to  a  perusal  of  Thomson’s 
“  Seasons,”  from  which  I  am  sure  they 
will  obtain  suitable  inspirations.  Not 


only  the  merest  tyro  in  photography,, 
but  the  greatest  master  minds,  will 
find  that  they  can  obtain  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  for  pictures  of  all  descriptions. 
The  poem  abounds  with  graphic  word 
pictures,  not  only  of  rural  scenes, 
beautiful  scenery,  but  also  of  figure 
studies,  including  a  hit  at  rational- 
attire. 

Chas.  F.  Win.  Stannard. 


A  SAFE  METHOD  OF 
DEVELOPING  MISCELLANEOUS 
EXPOSURES. 

Win.  M.  Murray. 

IN  the  early  days  of  sensitive  dry 
plates  the  development  of  shutter 
exposures  demanded  the  greatest 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  practical  photo¬ 
grapher,  but  to-day  it  is  probable 
that  the  average  amateur  finds  his 
instantaneous  work  his  easiest  task. 
The  wonderful  modern  gelatino-- 
bromide  emulsion  has  been  so  per¬ 
fected  that  hand-camera  work  is  re¬ 
garded  as  play  by  the  most  ordinary 
unthinking  practitioner,  who  with  a 
bottle  of  ready-made  developer,  pro¬ 
duces  negatives  that  are  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  friends,  and  even,  sometimes, 
of  the  professional  who  does  his  print¬ 
ing.  But  give  this  same  amateur  a 
batch  of  time  exposures  on  the  same 
brand  of  rapid  plates,  and,  however 
considerately  they  have  been  timed,  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that  he  will  spoil  half 
of  them  in  development.  To  those 
who  know  it  all,  and  especially  those 
who  have  some  magic  solution,  be  it 
eikonogen,  or  para-amidophenol,  or 
rodinal,  or  amidol,  or  even  metol,. 
warranted  to  make  perfeCt  negatives 
under  every  condition,  these  remarks 
will  have  little  interest ;  but  I  know 
there  are  many  to  whom  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  gross  of  exposures,  varying 
from  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  to 
several  minutes,  presents  a  problem 
by  no  means  easy  of  solution.  To- 
such  I  offer  the  following  method  as 
an  experiment  worth  trying.  On  my 
return  from  a  ten  days’  outing  I  had 
seventy  exposures  on  a  fast  brand  ot 
plates;  twenty-six  being  time,  the  rest 
snap-shots.  While  I  had  reason  to 
expeCt  that  the  time  exposures  were 


approximately  correft,  and  that  the 
shutter  plates  were  not  much  under¬ 
-exposed,  still  I  did  not  feel  like  risking 
any  of  them  in  the  full  strength  of 
what  is  recognised  as  a  normal 
developer.  I  had  repacked  my  plates 
in  the  same  order  as  they  were  used, 
corresponding  to  the  numbers  in  my 
note-book  ;  so  that  on  opening  the 
boxes,  all  of  which  were  numbered, 
the  last  plate  appeared  first ;  and,  on 
taking  any  plate  out  in  the  regular 
succession,  a  glance  at  my  memoran¬ 
dum  showed  me  just  the  conditions  of 
■exposure.  With  a  view  to  the  most 
perfedt  control  of  the  development  I 
determined  to  try  the  plan  of  develop¬ 
ment  by  separate  solutions. 

While  almost  any  pyro  formula 
made  up  in  two  solutions  will  answer 
for  this  method,  I  give  the  formula 
I  use  because  of  its  extreme  simpli¬ 
city.  1  use  pyro,  washing  soda 
crystals,  and  sulphite  of  soda  crystals, 
making  them  up  in  separate  solutions ; 
the  sulphite  and  washing  soda  solutions 
in  bottles  about  four  times  the  size  of 
pyro,  since  that  is  the  portion  for  use 
in  normal  developers.  Each  solution 
is  made  up  one  to  six,  the  pyro  being 
preserved  solely  with  oxalic  acid,  six¬ 
teen  grains  of  which  in  six  ounces  of 
water  will  keep  the  pyro  almost  water- 
white  for  months.  The  sulphite  solu¬ 
tion  is  made  up  separately,  because  it 
is  sometimes  useful  to  vary  its  propor¬ 
tions  in  developers.  So  we  have  these 
three  solutions  : — 

Pyro  Solution. 

Pypo .  i  oz.  (480  grs.) 

Oxalic  acid  .  16  grains 

Water  .  6  ozs. 

Sulphite  Solution. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals)  ....  4  ozs. 

Water  .  24  ozs. 

Washing  Soda  Solution. 

Washing  soda  (crystals)  .  4  ozs. 

Water  .  24  ozs. 

For  all  practical  purposes  we  may 
consider  that  in  every  ounce  of  the 
above  solutions  there  are  eighty 
grains  of  pyro,  or  washing  soda, 
or  sulphite,  and  therefore  in  every 
■dram  ten  grains.  Now  my  idea  was 
to  make  up  two  separate  developing 
solutions,  the  first  with  a  maximum 
of  pyro  and  a  minimum  of  alkali  ;  the 
second  with  a  maximum  of  alkali  and 
.a  minimum  of  pyro  ;  to  the  end  that,  if 
.the  plate  were  abnormally  exposed, 


the  first  would  develop  the  picture 
without  any  aid  at  all  from  the  second; 
whereas,  if  there  were  an  under¬ 
exposure  the  second  would  be  able  to 
bring  out  all  that  was  possible.  The 
plan  worked  admirably  :  I  only  lost 
six  plates  out  of  the  seventy,  not  one 
of  which  was  chargeable  to  the  system 
of  development,  most  of  the  failures 
being  due  to  the  vagaries  of  a  hand- 
camera  shutter.  After  the  first  few 
plates  were  successfully  finished,  the 
plates  were  developed  two  in  a  tray 
without  regard  to  whether  they  were 
time  or  instantaneous.  In  only  a  few 
cases  did  I  find  it  necessary  to  vary 
the  treatment  by  returning  a  plate  to 
the  number  one  solution. 

I  used  two  trays,  the  first  containing 
enough  of  the  following  developer  to 
fully  cover  the  plates  : — 

I. 

Pyro  solution,  2  drams  (contains  20  grs.) 

Sulphite  solution,  6  drams  (con.  60  grs.) 

Washing  soda  solution,  1  dr.  (c.  10  grs.) 

Water  to  make  about  8  ozs. 

This  is  a  developing  solution  con¬ 
taining  only  about  one-eighth  of  the 
usual  alkali.  I  keep  the  plate  in  this 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  minutes, 
rocking  the  tray  gently.  If  the  plate 
is  very  generously  exposed,  the  image 
will  come  out  more  or  less  during  the 
time,  but  only  in  a  few  cases  will  No. 
I.  finish  the  development.  In  any 
case,  at  the  end  of  three  minutes  the 
plate  will  be  so  saturated  with  pyro 
that  the  adfion  of  No.  II.  will  not  be 
unmanageably  rapid.  If  the  image 
appears  quickly  in  No.  I.,  and  the 
development  progresses  easily,  it  shows 
that  the  plate  is  much  overexposed, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  finish  in  this 
solution.  However,  supposing  the 
plate  to  have  remained  in  No.  I.  for 
two  minutes,  with  little  or  no  sign  of 
a  picture,  immerse  it  in  the  second 
tray,  which  contains  the  following  : — 

II. 

Washing  soda  solution,  1  oz.  (c.  80  grs.) 

Pyro  solution,  1  dram  (contains  10  grs.) 

Sulphite  solution,  2  drams  (con.  20  grs.) 

Water  to  make  about  6  ozs. 

It  is  at  this  stage  doubly  important 
to  rock  the  tray,  as  now  the  develop¬ 
ment  will  actively  commence,  and  to 
suspend  rocking  would  be  apt  to  cause 
wavy  lines.  Now  is  the  time  to  watch 
the  plate,  for  the  first  adtion  of  No.  II 
will  tell  the  story  of  the  exposure. 


Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
lose  their  time  pictures,  by  rapid 
flashing  out  in  normal  developer  in 
■cases  of  over-exposure,  will  bedelighted 
with  the  beautiful  aCtion  of  this  No. 
II  solution  on  the  plate  which  has 
been  started  in  No.  I. 

Photographers  pretty  generally 
acknowledge  that  if  a  plate  once  flashes 
out  in  strong  developer  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  reclaim  or  save  the  purity 
and  clearness  of  the  shadows.  The 
development  will  now  proceed  safely, 
and  without  a  balk,  to  the  conclusion  ; 
and  at  any  stage,  if  it  should  seem 
necessary  to  show  up  the  aCtion,  a 
transfer  to  the  pyro  tray  again  will 
effedt  a  touchdown  for  safety.  There 
is  no  danger  of  the  plate  becoming  hard 
from  too  much  pyro  ;  there  is  no 
bromide  to  thicken  up  the  deposit,  and 
the  density  will  generally  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  time  of  development  in 
No.  II.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
most  instances  the  plate  is  developed 
in  the  second  solution.  This  developer 
is  very  economical,  both  in  the  cost  of 
the  original  ingredients  and  in  the 
manner  of  use.  The  solutions  remain 
clearer  than  when  mixed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  hardly  any  of  the  pyro, 
except  that  in  the  film,  being  used  up, 
•or  set  into  adtion,  by  the  alkali  in  the 
No.  II  solution.  Whenever  the  adtion 
becomes  slow  the  No.  II  may  be 
strengthened  with  more  washing  soda, 
or  a  new  ■  Solution  ■  made  up.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
pyro  is  saved  in  this  method  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  old  combined  solutions. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  use  pyro  and 
and  soda  at  all.  Hydroquinone  has 
been  found  to  work  well  in  this  separate 
solution  development,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  rest  of  the  family, 
•eikonogen,  metol,  or  amidol,  should 
not  be  similarly  employed  ;  it  being 
only  necessary  to  keep  and  use  the 
developer  with  its  preservative,  and 
the  accelerator,  in  separate  solutions. 
The  proportions  I  have  given,  of  course, 
admit  of  variation  ;  for  instance,  if  the 
plate  is  known  to  be  very  much  over¬ 
exposed,  the  No.  I  may  be  made  up 
with  even  less  alkali  than  one-eighth  of 
the  normal  quality ;  such  exposure, 
however,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  accident  than  design.  This  method 
is  not  advocated  to  do  away  with  the 


necessity  of  thinking,  but  to  give  the 
operator  time  to  think,  and  time  in 
ca$es  of  irregularity  to  apply  the 
requisite  remedy.  The  progress  of  the 
work  should  be  carefully  watched,  and 
if  a  plate  happens  to  come  up  too  fast 
the  intelligent  worker  will  at  once 
transfer  it  to  a  tray  of  clean  water,  or 
to  the  No.  I  solution. 

I  do  not  usually  resort  to  the  use 
of  bromide  solutions,  and  have  shown, 
I  think,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
under  the  conditions  named.  Many  of 
the  old  forms  of  pyro  developer  were 
made  up  with  bromide  of  potassium  as 
a  constituent  of  one  of  the  solutions, 
and  many  cases  of  hard  negatives  were 
attributed  to  too  much  pyro,  when 
actually  the  bromide  was  the  cause. 
But  there  are  times  when  a  solution 
of  bromide  of  potassium  (say  a  ten- 
per-cent  solution,  or  48  grains  to  the 
ounce)  is  a  handy  assistant.  Plates 
exposed  with  a  shutter  in  the  blinding 
glare  of  the  sea-shore  are  sometimes 
more  difficult  to  develop  than  many 
overexposed  time  pictures.  With 
developer  in  normal  proportions,  even 
much  diluted  with  water,  the  results 
are  flat  and  spiritless,  as  well  as  practi¬ 
cally  unprintable.  The  developer  in 
such  instances  from  first  to  last  must 
be  arranged  to  increase  the  contrast. 
First  develop  with  our  No.  I  solution, 
containing  but  one-eighth  the  norma! 
alkali,  in  which  the  image  will  slowly 
and  clearly  appear.  This  operation 
may  take  ten  minutes  or  more,  but 
we  must  be  patient  and  not  hurry. 
After  the  picture  is  well  out  it  will 
probably  be  still  deficient  in  strength, 
though  the  shadows  will  be  free  from 
fog.  Now  instead  of  using  our  former 
second  solution  of  alkali,  whip  up  the 
high-hghts  quickly  and  skilfully  with 
the  following  strong  but  well-restrained 
developer  : — 

III. 

Pyro  solution,  1  dram  (contains  10  grs.) 

Sulphite  solution,  4  drams  (con.  40  grs.) 

Washing  soda  solution,  5  drs.  (c.  50  grs.) 

Bromide  of  potassium  solution,  48  grs. 
to  oz,  J  dram  (contains  3  grains). 

Water  to  make  up  to  3  ounces. 

This  is  a  powerful  agent,  and  must 
be  used  with  discretion  ;  do  not  allow 
the  bromide  to  thicken  up  the  plate, 
but  aim  to  make  a  thin  but  strong 
negative  with  rich  gradations  between 
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high-lights  and  deep  shadows.  There¬ 
fore  watch  the  aftion  of  the  developer 
by  occasionally  looking  at  it  in  a  good 
light.  I  make  it  a  practice  in  de¬ 
veloping  to  have  at  command  a  good 
clear  orange  and  red  light,  which  1  use 
very  sparingly  indeed,  but  which  i  find 
is  the  best  means  to  judge  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  work.  By  its  aid,  when 
using  any  familiar  brand  of  plates  I 
estimate  density  almost  entirely  by  the 
appearance  of  the  plate  in  the  tray. 
When  development  is  completed  I 


<Tbe  postal  Club  of  “  Cbc 
3  u  n  i  o  r  p  bo  too  ntp  ber.  ” 

Matters  are  going  on  quietly,  but  comfort¬ 
ably,  in  the  two  circles.  The  members  have 
now  settled  down  to  a  definite  understanding 
of  what  is  required  of  them,  and  each  one  does 
his  share  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  club.  It  is  noticeable  that  even  those  who 
never  criticised  before  are  beginning  to  find 
themselves  capable  in  this  direction,  and  the 
development  of  the  critical  faculty  is  one  of 
the  special  benefits  conferred  by  the  club. 
At  the  time  of  writing  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  start  the  third  circle,  there  are  now  five 
names  on  the  list,  as  soon  as  a  sixth  comes  in 
we  shall  prepare  the  necessary  portfolio.  A 
temporary  interchange  of  prints  is  taking 
place  between  the  first  and  second  circles  in 
order  that  members  of  the  one  may  become 
acquainted  with  work  done  by  members  of  the 
other.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooper, 
a  member  of  the  First  Circle,  for  sending  at 
our  request  one  of  his  pictures,  entitled 
“  Leafless,"  for  reproduction  here. 

(Postal  Club,  ist  Circle.) 


confirm  my  judgment  by  a  single 
glance  through  the  plate,  and  then 
wash  and  fix.  The  acftion  of  No.  Ill 
solution  may  be  compared  to  the 
finishing  touches  of  an  artist  to  a 
pidture.  )ust  as  the  tyro  may  spoil  a 
painting  (well  commenced)  by  the  in¬ 
judicious  use  of  vermilion,  or  bright 
yellow,  or  emerald  green,  so  may  the 
photographer  find  a  strong  developer,, 
however  well  restrained,  an  instrument 
of  more  harm  than  good. — The  Photo - 
A  meric  an . 


©nr  prises. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this- 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

“Where  to  go”  Competition.— We 

did  not  receive  as  many  post-cards  as  we 
anticipated  ;  possibly  our  readers  have  no 
very  definite  ideas  as  to  what  place  they  would 
choose  for  a  photographic  outing,  or  possibly 
on  the  other  hand  photography  is  a  secondary 
matter  with  them,  and  their  outings  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  their  other  hobbies.  However, 
those  post-cards  which  did  come  in  were  very 
well  written,  and  we  had  to  spend  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  selecting  the  best.  In  fact 
no  one  competitor  can  be  called  absolutely 
best,  four  must  be  classed  together  as  of  equal 
merit;  they  are  as  follows  : — Miss  Katherine 
North,  Essendon  House,  Lincoln;  H.  Sinclair, 
619,  King  Street,  Aberdeen  ;  R.  Stockdale, 
24,  Mount  Preston,  Leeds  ;  and  Albert  Cook- 
son,  2,  Canova  Street,  Edge  Hill,  Liverpool. 
Five  shillings  would  make  a  somewhat  paltry 
sum  divided  among  four,  so  we  have  increased 
the  amount  to  ten  shillings,  and  sent  each 
half-a-crown.  The  increasing  difficulty  of 
sorting  out  one  photograph,  essay,  or  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  particular  subject,  brings 
home  to  us  the  desirability  of  giving  a  smaller 
award  to  several ,  rather  than  a  larger  award 


Leafless.  A.  W.  Cooper. 


to  one,  and  when  putting  our  next  instalment 
•of  competitions  into  form,  we  shall  in  all 
probability  modify  our  present  methods  in 
this  direction.  The  following  are  the  contents 
•of  the  four  post-cards  : — 

Somersby. 

I  should  go  to  Somersby,  and  would  photo¬ 
graph  places  interesting  both  for  their  natural 
beauty  and  their  connection  with  Tennyson. 
Here  are  the  quaint  old  Rectory,  where 
Tennyson  was  born  ;  the  Church,  where  his 
father  officiated  ;  the  “  Moated  Grange  ’  ;  the 
“House  of  the  Northern  Farmer”;  and  the 
“Babbling  Brook,”  on  which  stands  Spilsby, 
home  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Close  by  is 
Langton  Grange,  probably  “  Locksley  Hall,” 
and  birthplace  of  Stephen  Langton  ;  while 
over  the  “  high  wold  ”  and  “  great  plane  ”  lies 
Mablethorpe,  which  Tennyson  often  visited. 
Thus  photography  serves  to  illustrate  the 
surroundings  which  have  influenced  our  great 
men. — Katherine  North. 

Epping  Forest. 

As  I  prefer  landscape  photography,  I  would 
go  to  Epping  Forest.  Chingford  is  about  the 
most  central  place,  and  short  excursions  can 
be  made  from  it.  The  first  day  I  would 
devote  to  surveying  the  River  Lea  and  its 
marshes.  Another  day,  I  would  photograph 
the  fine  old  beech  trees  at  “  High  Beach.” 
Pretty  wayside  cottages,  and  pleasing  farm¬ 
yard  scenes  would  also  form  part  of  my  work. 
The  rest  of  the  week  would  be  taken  up  in 
photographing  the  luxuriant  forest  glades,  and 
the  fertile  wooded  country,  with  its  cottages 
and  churches  dotted  here  and  there.  —  H. 
Sinclair. 

The  Dukeries. 

I  should  like  a  week  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edwinstowe  in  the  unenclosed  part  of  the 
Dukeries,  or  similar  well- wooded  district. 
Best  time  about  Whitsuntide,  when  the  leaves 
.are  just  opening,  and  the  undergrowth  com¬ 
mencing  to  spring.  Then  with  a  battery  of 
spectacle  lenses  and  using  backed  iso-plates  to 
study  tree  forms  singly,  such  as  the  stately 
oak  or  graceful  birch,  or  in  groups,  in  the 
sparkle  of  sunshine  or  the  gloom  of  evening. 
This  class  of  subject  appeals  most  strongly  to 
me,  with  its  never-ending  charm  and  endless 
possibilities  of  pictures. — R.  Stockdale. 

Delamere  Forest. 

I  should  go  to  Delamere  Forest,  in  Cheshire. 
The  photographs  which  I  should  endeavour 
to  take  would  include  portraits,  genre  and 
landscape  subjects.  Portrait — Representative 
types  of  the  country  people  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood — not  “  dressed  up."  Genre — Work  con¬ 
nected  with  (i)  The  daily  occupations  of  these 
people,  and  (2)  Farming,  the  principal 
industry  of  the  district.  Landscape — My  work 
in  this  would  be  chiefly  woodland  scenery. 
The  furrowed  woods  in  the  forest  itself ;  the 
lonely  winding  paths  along  its  edges,  and  the 
old-fashioned  cottages  which  nestle  close  up 
for  shelter  round  its  outskirts,  should  form 
subjects  for  some  interesting  pictures. — Albert 
Cookson. 

As  some  of  the  other  post-cards  contain 
information  almost  equally  useful  we  print 
their  contents  below  : — 


Bruges. 

I  would  go  to  Bruges.  Only  4J  miles  in 
circuit,  it  has  six  different  canals,  crossed  by 
over  fifty  bridges,  which  combined  with  the 
ancient  houses  and  Gothic  buildings  give  an 
endless  variety  of  interesting  pictures.  For 
“genre"  studies,  the  market,  the  fish  market, 
and  the  cottage  lace  industry  supply  capital 
models  ;  while  every  phase  of  Flemish  lands¬ 
cape,  always  characteristic  and  so  easy  of 
picturesque  treatment,  may  be  found  within 
easy  walking  distance.  The  local  colour 
being  subdued  lessens  the  difficulty  of  choosing 
a  picture  depending  on  brilliant  colouring. 
Bruges  is  also  a  cheap  place  to  stay  in,  and 
easy  of  access. — K.  Walker. 

Southampton. 

Visit  Southampton.  Take  views  illustrative 
of  (1)  Its  past  history  ;  such  as  remains  of 
old  walls,  old  buildings,  places  and  objects  of 
antiquarian  or  historical  interest,  including 
site  of  old  Roman  Town,  Clausentum,  Ganute’s 
Castle,  and  traditional  site  whereon  he  rebuked 
his  courtiers.  (2)  Its  present  life ;  such  as 
arrival  in  and  departure  from  docks  of  trains 
and  liners  ;  loading,  unloading,  and  storing 
merchandise ;  studies  of  sailors,  and  types  of 
boats  from  the  common  cockle  shell  to  the 
man  of  war  and  stately  liner.  At  least  thirty 
different  kinds  of  boats  can  be  found  here.  -  - 
C.  F.  W.  Stannard. 

Holland. 

Holland,  accessible  in  a  night’s  journey, 
avoiding  loss  of  daylight,  offers  a  great  field  to 
photographers.  The  greater  part  of  it  can  be 
seen  in  a  week,  and  photographic  subjects 
abound.  Shipping  may  be  studied  in  Rotter¬ 
dam,  quaint  architecture  in  Amsterdam, 
Dordrecht,  Middelburg,  etc.,  peasant  life  and 
costume  in  Zeeland,  Marken,  and  other  out¬ 
lying  districts,  rushes  and  sandhills  on  the 
dunes,  canal  scenery,  landscape,  and  cattle  all 
over  the  country,  and  composition  in  the 
picture  galleries  whose  treasures  not  only 
widen  one’s  knowledge  of  art  in  general,  but 
help  one  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
country  itself. — Agnes  B.  Warburg. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

Starting  with  Stratford-on-Avon,  begin  by 
photographing  Shakespeare’s  Birthhouse — 
front,  rear  and  garden,  interior  rooms.  Trinity 
Church  from  river.  Memorial  Theatre. 
Guild  Chapel,  Grammar  School,  Almshouses, 
Anne  Hathaway’s  Cottage,  Charlecote  Park 
and  Manor.  A  few  river  scenes,  mill  and 
weir.  Proceeding  to  Warwick  :  Exterior  and 
interior  views  of  Castle,  Old  Bridge,  Old 
Houses  in  Mill  Street,  West  Gate,  several 
views  of  Leicester  Hospital,  Norman  Arch, 
Warwick  Vase,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Beauchamp 
Chapel,  Guy’s  Cliff  Houseand  Mill.  Kenilworth : 
Castle — general  and  detailed  views,  Church, 
Old  Priory  Gateway. — Marion  Silveston. 

Cornwall. 

My  week  should  be  spent  in  Cornwall. 
There  are  so  many  picturesque  subjects  in 
that  country  found  nowhere  else.  My  pictures 
should  include  rock’  scenes  with  a  background 
of  rough  seas  and  stormy  clouds.  Quaint 
villages  of  porphyry  and  granite  cottages, 
rough  ponies  carrying  the  “Crooks"  laden 
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with  furze  or  drift  wood,  and  the  curious 
granite.stiles.  The  first  day  I  should,  travel 
to  Dartmouth,  and  during  the  week  would  visit 
the  following  places  :  Saltash,  St.  Germans, 
Looe,  Polperro,  St.  Keyne's  Well,  Liskeard, 
Treveltry  Stone,  Cheesewring  Sharpitor,  Kil- 
marth  Tor,  St.  Cleeve  and  Lostwithiel. — M 
Duke. 

Lakeland. 

Being  a  lover  of  nature,  I  would  tour  in 
Lakeland,  and  would  seek  to  picture  nature  in 
her  various  moods.  Assuming  it  to  be  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  weather  varied,  each  variation 
would  draw  me  to  different  scenes.  The 
lonely  vale  with  steep  and  craggy  mountains 
and  lowering  clouds  would  suggest  “  Solitude.'.’ 
The  rushing  river,  “  Energy  and  Life.”  The 
shadow  of  a  cloud  passing  over  a  green  slope, 


“  Disquieting  Thoughts.”  The  placid  lake 
with  the  shadows  and  reflections  of  trees,  and 
cattle  seeking  the  cool  of  the  water,  '‘Quietude,” 
while  a  storm  on  the  lake  with  a  darkened  sky 
would  suggest  "Trouble.” — Wm.  Robertson. 

Montrose. 

After  "  much  debate  internal  ”  1  have  decided 
to  go  to  Montrose,  and  take  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  illustrating  the  herring  fishing  industry  . 
The  boats  sailing  out  of,  or  in  to  the  Esk 
make  an  exquisite  picture.  Then  unshipping 
the  glittering  cargo,  gutting,  salting,  and 
packing  the  fish  afford  opportunites  for 
securing  many  charming  genre  studies.  I  he 
fisher  girls  employed  at  these  operations  are 
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most  of  them  comely',  while  a  few  are  indeed) 
lovely,  and  they  are  very'  witty,  nay,  anxious- 
to  “  have  their  likeness  ta’en.”  The  golfing 
links  and  sands  on  off  day  provide  plenty'  of 
material  for  snap-shots. — D.  Dewar. 

Norwich. 

Norwich,  the  city  of  churches,  would  prove 
a  happy  hunting  ground  for  an  amateur 
photographer,  for  in  and  around  the  city'  are 
many  spots  to  appeal  to  him  as  worthy  of 
record.  Foremost  amongst  these  would  be 
the  cathedral  with  its  tapering  spire  and 
curious  entrance  gateways,  the  square  old 
Norman  Castle,  and  the  flower  market  with 
its  foreign-looking  booths.  There  would  be 
also  the  innumerable  churches  and  interesting 
buildings,  the  river  with  the  ru-inous  watch- 
towers  along  its  banks  and  the  square-sailed 
wherries  passing  up  and  down,  and  fur¬ 
ther  afield  the  picturesque  and  noted 
broads. — Alice  K.  Tancock. 

Aberfoyle. 

The  varied  nature  of  the  landscape 
around  Aberfoyle  is  my  reason  for  choos¬ 
ing  it  as  the  place  for  spending  a  pleasant 
week  with  a  camera.  Besides  the  stretches 
of  open  country  there  is  beautiful  river, 
mountain,  lake,  and  woodland  scenery,  to- 
claim  the  attention  of  the  photographer. 
The  Forth,  fringed  with  alders  and  wil¬ 
lows,  which  yield  a  cooling  shade  to  the 
cattle  from  adjoining  fields  ;  Loch  Ard, 
with  its  quiet  nooks  among  the  water- 
lilies  ;  and  the  Trossachs,  with  its  twining 
paths  overhung  with  feathery  birches, 
or  wooded  islets  mirrored  in  the  lake,, 
form  a  never-failing  source  of  delight. — 
Jessie  Picken. 

Forest  of  Dean. 

A  very  beautiful,  and  little  known 
district,  is  the  Forest  of  Dean  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  you  have  miles 
upon  miles  of  undulating  forestland. 
Coleford  is  a  good  centre  from  which  to 
work.  Excursions  can  be  made  to  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Ross,  Speech  House,  Symond’s- 
Yat,  Chepstow,  and  Tintern  Abbey.  In 
the  forest  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
largest  beeches  in  the  kingdom,  also  some 
grand  old  oaks — pictures  in  themselves. 
On  the  Wye  we  have  every  kind  of  river 
scenery,  of  which  one  never  wearies 
indeed,  the  whole  of  this  charming 
locality  is  a  suitable  fairyland  to  the 
enthusiastic  photographer. — H.  C.  Sutton. 

Lucerne. 

Given  a  week  to  travel  in  and  the  necessary 
means  to  travel  with,  I  should  start  on  Sunday 
night  and  proceed  as  quickly  as  boats  and 
trains  would  carry'  me  to  Lucerne,  taking  a 
lake  steamer  from  there  to  Brunnen.  There 
I  should  land  and  drive  up  to  Axenstein, 
which  I  should  make  my  headquarters.  Then, 
provided  the  weather  was  propitious,  I  should 
have  four  or  five  clear  days  in  which  to 
photograph  snowy  mountains  at  all  hours- 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
picturesque  peasants  in  their  homes,  or  at 
their  daily  work. — Miss  Webber. 

Pictorial  Photograph  of  a  Church 
Competition.  -The  prize  is  awarded  ta 


E.  H.  Atkin,  68,  Blue  Bell  Hill,  Nottingham 
and  certificates  to  Albert  E.  Berg,  Homeside, 
Old  Tiverton  Road,  Exeter ;  W.  F.  Price, 
“  Pembridge,"  Graham  Road,  Great  Malvern  ; 
T.  F.  Brogden,  92,  North  Marine  Road,  Scar¬ 
borough ;  and  F.  S.  Muspratt  Hall,  "  Pem¬ 
bridge,"  Malvern.  A  goodly  number  of  prints 
have  been  received,  but  we  regret  to  say  that 
very  few  of  them  realized  our  ideas  as  to  how 
a  church  might  be  worked  into  a  composition. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  artists  have  in  almost 
every  case  made  the  building  too  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  landscape.  Now,  if  they  had 
carefully  read  over  our  announcement,  they 
would  have  seen  that  this  was  not  essential, 
that  what  we  required  was  a  pretty  picture 
which  had  for  one  of  its  main  objects  some 
pictorially  proportioned  sacred  edifice.  If  we 
had  wanted  a  purely  architectural  rendering, 
we  should  have  plainly  stated  our  wishes. 
Looking  through  the  pictures,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  there  are  really  very  few  indeed 
which  have  any  claim  to  commendation  from 
the  pictorial  standpoint.  The  walls  which 
usually  enclose  the  graveyards  have  proved 
formidable  drawbacks  in  many  cases,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  see  photographs  divided  into  two 
strips,  the  top  half  containing  the  church,  while 
the  bottom  is  devoted  to  roadway,  a  strong 
band  of  newly  plastered  brickwork  forming 
the  dividing  line.  Then  as  to  lighting,  a 
great  number  seem  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  unless  the  sun  was  shining  full  on 
the  building  from  the  back  of  the  camera,  the 
resulting  picture  would  be  of  no  use,  conse¬ 
quently  we  are  sent  photographs  which  look 
like  bad  flash-lights,  flat  and  indistinct.  Alto¬ 
gether  this  church  competition  has  not  been  a 
good  one.  The  subject  was  rather  trouble¬ 
some  we  allow,  only  old  churches  admit 
easily  of  pictorial  treatment,  and  as  these  are 
mostly  in  the  country,  therefore  a  large 
number  of  subscribers  must  have  been  to  a 
certain  extent  barred.  If,  however,  they  had 
borne  in  mind  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
show  the  whole  of  the  church,  and  had 
devoted  their  attention  to  some  small  portion 
of  it,  which,  by  means  of  striking  lighting,  they 
might  have  made  effective,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  larger  number  of  much  more  creditable 
photographs  should  not  have  been  received. 
We  honourably  mention  the  work  of  Egg-in- 
Town,  Hadzor,  Wandering  Willie,  Assay, 
Pedestrian,  Nandana,  and  A.  E.  A.  Stuckey. 


A  Portrait  taken  Indoors. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  £1  is.  for  the  best  portrait,  head,  bust, 
or  full  length,  taken  indoors.  The  article  in 
The  Junior  Photographer  for  November  on  this 
subjedt  has  suggested  to  us  this  competition. 
We  wish  our  readers  to  follow  out  the  in¬ 
structions  given  therein,  and  we  shall  judge 
the  results  on  their  artistic  merit.  We  do 
not  want  what  is  generally  known  as  “pro¬ 
fessional  ”  work,  smooth,  waxy  presentments 
of  persons  who  look  as  unlike  themselves  as 
possible,  but  characteristic  renderings  which 
show  the  wrinkles  if  they  are  there.  We  may 
point  out  that  glossy  prints  will  stand  no  chance 
in  this  contest.  The  competition  closes  April 
25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  February 
issue. 


A  Busy  Street.  —  A  prize  of  £ 1  is.  is 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  of  a  busy 
street.  This  is  essentially  a  town  competition, 
and  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  those  whose 
path  in  life  takes  them  through  places  where 
merchants  most  do  congregate,  and  where  the 
traffic  is  great.  The  ordinary  instantaneous 
photographs  of  street  scenes  taken  from  the 
top  of  a  bus,  leave  much  to  be  desired,  not 
because  the  technique  is  poor,  but  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  artistic  lighting  in  most  cases 
is  absent,  while  the  interest  is  far  too  general 
Another  fault  which  is  very  common  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  snaps  are  taken 
hurriedly,  and  no  thought  whatever  is  paid  to- 
composition  and  balance.  Only  a  year  ago  in 
the  Piccadilly  Salon  a  street  scene  was  hung, 
which,  besides  being  a  good  example  of  fairly 
quick  work,  was  really  a  picture,  simply 
because  the  artist  had  subdued  detail  and  gone 
in  for  masses  of  shadow  and  waited  until  the 
light  on  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  was  the  most 
conducive  to  pictorial  effect.  We  feel  assured 
that  many  of  our  readers  could  if  they  only 
tried,  produce  good  pictures  of  crowded 
thoroughfares  which  would  appeal  to  the 
artistic  eye,  and  not  jar  the  nerves  because 
huge  giants  in  ungainly  attitudes,  or  the- 
unlovely  backs  of  loaded  waggons  obtruded 
themselves  too  pronouncedly  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  glaring  signs  did  not  fulfil  their 
intended  purpose  by  arresting  the  attention  at 
once.  The  competition  closes  April  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  February  issue. 

Lantern  Slide  Competition. — Closes 
April  25th.  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best 
and  5s.  6d.  for  the  next  best  lantern  slide,  any 
subject,  to  be  judged  on  its  technical  and 
artistic  merits.  The  coupon  must  be  affixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slide.  Coupon  was  given 
in  the  February  issue. 

A  Figure  Posed  on  a  Stile.  A  prize 
of  10s.  6d.  is  offered  for  a  genre  study  made 
from  a  figure  or  figures  with  a  stile  as  an 
accessory.  As  our  country  readers  will  most 
probably  be  unable  to  compete  for  the  street 
contest  we  have  arranged  this  competition  for 
them.  There  could  not  be  a  more  suitable  or 
suggestive  accessory  than  a  country  stile  for  a 
figure  study;  ploughboys  may  sit  on  it  and 
eat  their  luncheon,  it  may  be  occupied  by 
crow-scarers,  or  may  form  a  trysting-place 
for  faithful  lovers,  while  old  men  may  oc¬ 
casionally,  like  Lewis  Carroll's  septuagenarian, 
be  found  “A  sitting  on  a  gate."  Surely  this 
should  be  a  really  easy  contest,  and  we 
anticipate  a  large  number  of  entries.  The 
competition  closes  May  25th.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  March  number. 

General  Competition.  -Closes  May  25th 
Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subject.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  March 
number. 

Cyclists. — We  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d  for 
the  best  photograph  of  a  group  of  cyclists 
travelling  at  a  reasonable  speed  amidst  suit¬ 
able  surroundings.  We  once  had  quite  a  pretty 
and  interesting  instantaneous  photograph  of  a 
cyclists’  club  on  the  road,  and  as  cyclists  are 
so  common  nowadays,  we  think  that  a  com- 
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-petition  of  this  character  will  give  those  who 
desire  to  attain  to  instantaneous  excellence  a 
good  chance.  The  pictorial  effect  too  can  be 
gained,  for  instance  clouds  of  dust  come  out 
very  well,  and  a  cyclist  forms  occasionally  a 
valuable  accessory  to  a  pictorial  bit  of  road  or 
lane.  As  we  wish  to  have  as  much  space  as 
possible  at  our  disposal  in  the  Salon  number 
for  matters  of  more  general  interest,  we  have 
decided  to  give  competitors  in  this  and  the 
following  contest  a  month  longer,  which  means 
that  the  closing  date  is  July  25th,  and  that  the 
.  awards  will  appear  in  the  September  issue. 
The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

An  Old  Man  and  Old  Woman. — Two 
prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the  best 
figure  study  of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman 
-respectively,  to  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out. 
The  figures  must  be  full  lengths,  but  the 
lighting  must  be  artistic,  and  it  will  not  do  to 
simply  place  an  aged  person  anyhow  against 
.  anything  in  an  all-round  light,  and  still  expect 
to  carry  off  an  award.  We  offer  no  suggestion 
and  put  no  restrictions,  but  simply  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  to  do  the 
best  they  can  with  it  The  competition  closes 
July  25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

TWO  NEW  COMPETITIONS. 

A  Photograph  of  Rocks.  We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photograph  which 
has  a  rock  or  a  number  of  rocks  for  its  motif. 
These  “altars  of  unsculptured  stone”  are 

•  considerably  neglected  by  the  photographer, 
who  seems  to  devote  most  of  his  attention  to 
less  rugged  phases  of  nature,  and  some  of 
them,  when  of  good  shape  and  impressively 
lighted,  can  be  made  to  give  most  striking 

■  compositions  with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  for 
their  very  boldness  and  breadth  prevents  any 
“  finnikiness ’’  being  present  in  a  marked 
degree.  This  competition  is  practically  for 

•  our  country  readers — those  in  towns  have  had 
their  chance  in  the  Busy  Street  contest.  A 
number  of  citizens,  however,  will,  by  the 

■  closing  date,  have  had  their  holidays,  and  will, 
therefore,  perhaps  find  themselves  in  a  position 
to  compete.  Competition  closes  August  25th. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  June  issue. 

Contrast  Prize.  We  offer  a  prize  of  one 
guinea  for  the  best  two  photographs  illustrating 
the  contrast  between  the  town  and  country. 
We  want  you  to  choose  the  ugliest,  dingiest 
spot  you  can  find  in  your  own  town,  or  in 
some  town  near  you,  for  one  photograph,  and 
the  most  charming  spot  you  know  in  the 
country  near  at  hand,  the  place  where  you 
like  to  go  on  Saturday  afternoon,  to  get  away 
from  the  hurly-burly  after  a  week's  hard  work 
at  the  desk.  Do  not  give  us  the  whole  of  your 
favourite  haunt  in  one  print,  but  take  some 
portion  of  it,  some  tree,  or  rock,  or  cottage, 
and  make  the  best  you  can  of  that.  Panoramic 
views  are  rarely  successful  as  little  bits. 
The  competition  closes  August  25th.  Coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  June  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
'by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
^particulars. 


Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name  and 
address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually  not 
be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  sent  flat  arid  unmounted,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding 
competition.  In  the  case  of  lantern  slides,  cafe  must  be 
taken  to  place  the  stamps  on  a  tag  label,  otherwise  the 
glass  will  in  all  probability  be  broken. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Zbc  3umor  Salon. 

This  important  annual  number  of  The  Junior 
Photographer  appearing  each  year  in  August, 
and  being  an  enlarged  edition  of  that  month's 
issue  at  double  the  usual  price,  is  a  periodical 
event  looked  forward  to,  we  are  firmly  con¬ 
vinced,  with  as  much  interest  on  the  part  of 
our  readers  as  ourselves.  The  idea  of  having 
a  double  issue  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
should  be  given  to  reproducing,  as  though  on 
the  walls  of  an  exhibition,  the  best  work  of 
our  readers,  first  occurred  to  us  in  1895,  and 
was  put  into  practice  in  the  month  of  August 
in  that  year.  From  the  first  the  scheme  was 
popular,  since  then  it  has  been  continued 
annually,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see  is  likely  to 
go  on  from  year  to  year  with  increasing  success, 
as  long  as  The  Junior  Photographer  continues  to 
receive  the  public  support  which  it  now  does. 

The  Junior  Salon  is  conducted  on  these  lines. 
This  month,  and  also  in  May  and  June,  two 
coupons  will  be  given,  they  will  be  found  in 
their  usual  places  on  the  advertisement  pages, 
and  headed  specially  The  Junior  Salon.  With 
each  of  these  coupons  one  print  may  be  sent, 
so  that  readers  have  the  opportunity  of  send¬ 
ing  in  six  prints  if  they  desire,  selecting  what 
in  their  opinion  is  their  best  work  during  the 
past  year  Of  course  a  very  large  number  of 
prints  is  usually  received,  and  it  is  then  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Editor  and  his  assistants  to  select 
between  150  and  200  of  the  choicest  photo¬ 
graphs  and  arrange  them  suitably  for  repro¬ 
duction  as  illustrations  in  The  Junior  Salon  or 
Exhibition  Number  of  The  J ltnior Photographer 

In  this  way  our  friends  are  provided  with  a 
sort  of  home  exhibition  which  costs  them 
nothing  but  the  sixpence  they  expend  in  pur¬ 
chasing  a  copy.  They  can  sit  at  ease  in  an 
armchair,  and  carefully  study  each  subject 
without  those  discomforts  so  familiar  to  the 
frequenters  of  picture  galleries. 

Further  details  will  be  given  next  month, 
together  with  rules,  etc.  The  latest  date  for 
the  reception  of  prints  is  June  25th.  A  few 
copies  of  the  Salon  numbers  of  previous  years 
can  still  be  obtained,  and  the  best  thing  for 
new  beginners  to  do  will  be  to  purchase  the 
August  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer  for 
either  ’95,  ’96,  ’97  or  '98,  and  see  for  themselves 
how  the  thing  was  done.  The  price  of  these 
back  numbers  is  sixpence  each,  post-free 
eightpence.  Look  out,  however,  for  further 
announcements  under  this  head  next  month. 
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©nr  Survey. 

Use  of  the  Swing  Back.  -Why  the  back 
of  a  camera  should  be  so  made  that  it  can  be 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  or  inclined  at  an 
angle  is  a  question  which  many  novices  find 
themselves  unable  to  answer.  The  swing  back 
comes  in  where  the  camera  has  to  be  tilted 
more  or  less  in  order  to  include  some  high 
object,  the  tower  of  a  cathedral,  the  spire  of  a 
church.  When  taking  such  subjects  under 
such  conditions,  if  the  image  on  the  focussing 
screen  be  examined  carefully,  it  will  be  found 
that  tilting  the  camera  has  produced  an  effect 
of  distortion  upon  the  edifice,  but  if  the  swing 
back  be  employed,  and  the  back  of  the  camera 
carefully  adjusted  to  an  absolutely  vertical 
position,  this  convergence  of  the  parallel  lines 
of  the  building  will  have  been  removed. 

Frames. — On  all  sides  we  hear  complaints 
about  the  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  frames 
for  photographs,  especially  when  enlarged. 
There  is  ample  ground  for  these  statements. 
Although  two  or  three  firms  have  within  recent 
years  made  a  speciality  of  plain  wood  frames, 
they  have  not  advertised  their,  wares  to  any 
extent,  so  that  anyone  who  cared  to  go  con¬ 
scientiously  into  the  business  would  stand  a 
fair  chance  of  making  a  good  thing  out  of  it. 
In  the  meantime  the  photographer  must  hunt 
round  for  some  picture  framer  in  the  locality, 
and  choose  the  best  plain  mouldings  he  can 
find  among  his  stock.  Highly  polished  or 
gilded  frames  are  to  be  avoided,  occasionally 
a  gilt  slip  does  add  to  the  picture,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  safer  to  be  without  it.  Broadly 
speaking  there  are  two  distinct  ways  of  framing 
photographs,  in  the  one  case  a  very  narrow, 
plain  moulding  is  chosen,  and  the  photograph 
is  mounted  on  a  very  broad  mount  of  some 
neutral  harmonious  tint.  The  alternative  plan 
is  to  dispense  with  the  mount  altogether,  but 
having  selected  a  good  broad  frame,  put  in  the 
print  without  any  mount  at  all.  Be  sure  that 
frame  and  mount  harmonize  nicely  with  the 
photograph.  Glazed  prints  are  unsuitable  for 
framing,  they  reflect  too  much  light,  rough 
aud  matt  surface  papers  are  to  be  chosen  in 
preference. 

©nr  laboratory. 

Toning  Bath  for  Lantern  Slides. — 


I. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium . .  200  grs. 

Water  .  32  0zS 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  2  grs. 

n 

Chloride  of  gold  (brown)  ....  15  grs. 


For  use  :  Take  2  ounces  of  I.  and  4  drops  of 
II  ,  always  adding  II.  to  I.  The  bath  should 
be  used  at  a  temperature  of  720  F. 


A  Universal  Lantern  Slide  Developer. 


Water  .  21  ounces 

Hydrokinone  .  100  grains 

Sulphite  of  soda .  400 

Carbonate  of  soda .  400 


For  cold  tones,  expose  plate  a  short  time  and 
develop  with  one  part  of  stock  solution  and 
one  part  of  water,  adding  a  drop  or  tw  o  of  a 
ten  per  cent  solution  of  bromide  potassium. 
For  warm  tones,  increase  the  time  of  exposure 
and  use  a  more  diluted  developer,  also  in¬ 
creasing  the  bromide  solution  to  15 — 20  drops. 

Pin-holes. — Sometimes  pin-holes  are  found 
in  plates  which  have  been  dusted  before  use. 
The  fact  is  that  the  brush  often  contains  a  good 
many  particles  of  dust ;  it  ought  to  be  kept 
carefully  wrapped  up,  or  well  shaken  before 
use. 

©ur  ©yclcpa'tua. 

In  this  modest  compilation  we  make  no  pretence  ot 
completeness.  We  have  simply  selefted  those  terms 
for  explanation  which  are  in  frequent  occurrence  during 
the  operations  of  the  amateur  photographer.  Our 
definitions  or  explanatory  remarks  are  necessarily  brief, 
nevertheless  we  venture  to  hope  they  will  be  found  clear 
and  comprehensible,  and  enable  the  photographer, 
especially  the  novice  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding 
of  the  operations  he  has  to  perform,  and  the  substances 
and  instruments  he  is  called  upon  to  use.  Our  Cyclopcedia 
will  be  continued  from  month  to  month  until  all  the 
more  frequently  employed  terms  have  been  dealt  with. 

Litmus  Paper.  -Prepared  paper  for  testing 
whether  a  solution  is  acid  or  alkaline.  Blue 
litmus  paper  turns  red  if  the  solution  is  acid. 
Red  litmus  becomes  blue  when  immersed  in 
an  alkaline  solution. 

Masking. — When  a  portion  of  the  negative 
is  covered  up  during  printing,  by  a  cloth  or 
card,  or  otherwise,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  seen 
in  the  print,  the  procedure  is  called  masking. 
Under  the  title  of  masks  and  discs,  different 
shapes,  cut  out  of  opaque  paper,  are  supplied 
for  producing  prints  with  varying  margins,  such 
as  oval,  dome,  etc. 

Matt  Surface. — Prints,  or  for  that  matter, 
any  substances  which  have  not  a  glazed 
surface,  are  said  to  be  matt.  An  eggshell  has 
a  matt  surface ;  apieceof  windowglass,  aglazed 
surface.  Printing  papers  having  a  matt  sur¬ 
face  are  preferable  for  artistic  purposes. 

Mercuric  Chloride. — Also  called  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate. 
Very  poisonous.  Used  for  intensifying 
negatives  or  lantern  slides.  Having  washed 
the  negatives  well,  immerse  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  until  the  film 
turns  quite  white.  Then  wash  well  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  mercury,  and  immerse  in  dilute 
ammonia.  The  image  quickly  re-appears,  and 
development  should  be  stopped  when  sufficient 
density  has  been  reached .  Mercuric  bichloride 
can  also  be  used  in  the  development  of  cold- 
bath  platinotype  prints.  A  few  drops  added 
to  the  solution  suffice  to  impart  a  warm  tone 
to  the  prints. 

Methylated  Spirit. — Prepared  by  adding 
10  parts  of  wood  naphtha  to  90  parts  of  rectified 
spirit.  Utilized  in  photography  for  drying 
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negatives  quickly,  by  immersion  in  it,  where¬ 
by  the  water  is  absorbed,  and  the  plate  dries 
very  rapidly  when  placed  in  a  rack.  Methy¬ 
lated  spirit  is  also  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  many  varnishes,  and  as  a  solvent  for 
cleaning  glass  plates  it  has  no  equal. 

Metol  . — A  reducing  or  developing  substance 
of  complicated  composition.  Used  largely  for 
developing  plates  and  bromide  paper.  It  has 
with  some  people  a  tendency  to  cause  irritation 
of  the  skin.  The  usual  formula  is  as  follows: — 

A. 

Metol  . 

Hydroquincne  . . 

Sodium  sulphite  . 

Water . 

B. 

Potassium  carbonate  .... 

Water . . . 

For  use  take  one  part  A  and  three  parts  B. 
Potassium  bromide  may  be  used  as  a  restrainer, 
if  necessary. 

Micro  -  Photography. — The  practice  of 
making  photographs  so  small  that  a  micro¬ 
scope  is  required  to  see  them.  Term  often 
confused  with  Photo-Micrography,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  photographic  images  large  enough 
for  examination  by  the  naked  eye  of  micro¬ 
scopic  objects. 

Mountant.  —  Any  substance  used  for 
attaching  prints  to  mounts.  Purity  of  a 
mountant  is  very  essential :  if  it  be  at  all  acid, 
decomposition  between  print  and  mount  is 
likely  to  set  in,  and  the  picture  ruined.  A 
simple  mountant  can  be  made  from  starch. 
Put  a  little  starch  into  a  jar  or  basin  and  work 
into  a  paste  with  water,  then  add  boiling 
water  and  stir  until  the  proper  consistency  is 
arrived  at.  This  paste  will  not  keep  many 
days. 

Negative. — The  image  obtained  in  the 
camera,  in  which  the  light  parts  are  dark  and 
the  dark  parts  light. 

Non-Actinic  Media. — Paper,  cloth  or  glass, 
red  or  yellow  in  colour,  which  therefore  absorbs 
red  and  yellow  rays  of  light,  those  component 
parts  of  white  light  which  produce  the 
chemical  effect  upon  the  sensitive  film. 

Opaline. — Name  applied  to  a  photograph 
mounted  by  means  of  hot  gelatine  in  optical 
contact,  face  towards  a  piece  of  glass. 

Optical  Lantern, — An  instrument  for  pro¬ 
jecting  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  a  powerful 
light,  the  enlarged  image  of  a  transparent 
positive. 

Ortol. — A  comparatively  new  developing 
substance,  of  great  vigour,  and  similar  in  its 
action  to  metol,  but  without  the  skin  action  of 
that  substance.  The  following  formula  is 
recommended.  A 

Ortol .  70  grains  or  15  parts. 

Potassium  metabi¬ 
sulphite  .  35  ,,  74  ,, 

Water  to  make  10  ozs.  or  1000  parts. 

B 

Soda  crystals .  1  oz.  or  100  parts. 

Sodium  sulphite  . .  1  ,,  100  ,, 

Potassium  bromide  10  grs.  or  2  3  ,, 

Water  to  make  .  .  10  ozs.  or  1000  ,, 

These  are  mixed  in  equal  volume  immediately 
before  use. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  "Critical  Column"  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  ot 
The  Junior  Photographer,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  -For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.”  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Basle. — Very  black  and  white,  and  very 
suggestive  of  the  usual  sort  of  thing  in  hand- 
camera  work.  What  a  pity,  when  you  had 
such  a  nice  place,  that  you  did  not  turn  out 
something  more  pictorial.  You  evidently  have 
some  notion  of  composition,  or  else  you  would 
not  have  filled  up  your  foreground  with  those 
boats.  Next  time  see  that  the  general  lines 
are  less  scattered,  and  the  interest  more 
centralized. 

Red  Hussar. — Overexposed,  consequently 
flat  and  lacking  in  contrast.  What  on  earth 
made  you  photograph  this  building?  It  looks 
like  something  escaped  from  a  child’s  box  of 
bricks.  Don’t,  Red  Hussar,  don't! 

H.  C.  F. — You  had  to  contend  with  a  number 
of  difficulties,  no  doubt,  and  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  you  would  turn  out  anything 
satisfactory.  The  studio  you  speak  of,  however, 
must  be  particularly  well  lighted  if,  at  the  hour 
you  name,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  portrait 
anything  like  the  one  you  send  us.  Of  course, 
the  exposure  was  so  long  that  the  child  moved, 
and  naturally  the  blurred  effect  is  somewhat 
irritating.  If  you  had  given  anything  shorter, 
however,  we  fancy  you  would  have  got  no 
detail  at  all.  The  white  background,  we  may 
point  out  is  an  eye-sore ;  never  use  a  white 
background  when  a  person  in  a  black  dress  is 
to  be  photographed.  With  regard  to  Velox 
printing,  you  have  not  got  all  out  of  the 
process  that  you  might,  there  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  greenish  cast  which  suggests  over¬ 
exposure  and  consequent  fog. 

Lena. — Overexposed  to  begin  with,  and 
although  you  have  selected  a  fairly  uncommon 
position,  a  public  garden  of  this  sort  does  not 
usually  produce  anything  likely  to  be  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  The  trees  by  blowing 
about  render  the  photograph  very  confused, 
and  consequently  a  failure,  because  if  you  are 
aiming  purely  at  topographical  work,  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  clearness  are  absolutely  essential. 


40  grains. 

:4§  „ 

120  ,, 

8  oz. 


1  oz. 

40  .. 


"Wiseacre,”  Dulwich.-  -This  is  really  not 
bad,  and  on  many  points  you  deserve  con¬ 
siderable  commendation.  The  ladies,  for 
instance,  are  most  naturally  posed,  and  the 
idea  is  good.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
background  has  come  out  so  pronouncedly 
that  half  the  effect  is  lost.  Those  leaves,  for 
instance,  towards  the  top  of  the  print  strike 
the  eye  before  one  has  had  time  to  gather  in 


the  details  of  the”  rest  of  the  composition,  and 
consequently  the  work  is  like  an  effort  produced 
by  a  pre-Raphaelite  painter — decorative,  but 
hardly  effective.  You  put  on  the  back  of  the 
print  that  on  glossy  P.O.P.  you  get  a  very 
pleasing  result,  because  there  is  more  detail. 
Good  gracious !  we  do  not  want  any  more 
detail  than  you  have  got,  at  ail  events  detail  in 
surroundings.  We  note  that  the  exposure  was 
four  seconds.  This,  we  fancy,  was  a  great 
deal  too  long,  and  accounts  in  some  way  for 
the  flatness.  To  make  the  best  of  the  present 
picture  you  will  have  to  sun  down  the  highly 
lighted  leaves  and  the  top  of  the  umbrella. 

Sawny  Bean. — A  very  good  topographical 
view  indeed,  excellent  technically,  and  by  no 
means  unpictorial.  Go  on  and  prosper,  good 
straightforward  work  of  this  character  is  much 
more  worthy  of  consideration  than  bad  attempts 
in  the  art  direction. 

Aim. — Alas,  these  roses  do  not  come  out  as 
they  ought  to,  they  seem  flat,  and  the  leaves 
are  a  great  deal  too  black.  Did  you  use  an 
isochromatic  screen  ?  We  should  fancy  not. 
With  regard  to  the  exposure,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  it  has  been  too  long  or  too  short, 
from  the  look  of  the  roses  themselves  we 
should  say  that  it  had  been  too  long,  while 
judging  by  the  leaves  which  have  no  detail  in 
them  we  should  say  it  had  been  too  short.  Do 
not  use  shiny  P.O.P.,  try  Velox.  We  fancy 
you  might  get  a  fairly  decent  result  from  the 
present  negative  on  that  paper. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Wiseacre. 


Vinio. — A  very  good  flash  light  indeed,  and 
it  is  only  a  pity  that  the  little  girl  was  not 
taking  more  interest  in  her  doll  or  in  the 
house.  You  see  as  it  stands  the  picture  tells 
us  no  story.  She  might  have  been  admiring 
her  new  treasure,  or  she  might  have  been 
engaged  with  the  desirable  residence  behind 
her.  Posed,  however,  as  she  is  at  present  the 
photograph  becomes  practically  worthless, 
because  not  sufficient  of  her  face  is  shown  to 
give  it  any  claim  to  be  called  a  portrait  study. 

Boule-Dogue. — This  is  just  a  little  too 
naturalistic,  that  is,  too  fuzzy  all  over.  You 
see,  although  diffusion  is  desirable,  indistinct¬ 
ness  is  not,  and  th'ere  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  two.  When  you  throw  out  of 
focus  you  must  be  very  careful  to  see  that  the 
objects  which  you  so  treat  are  pictorial  in 
form,  and  mass  well, 'and  are  at  the  same  time 
properly  lighted.  In  your  present  print,  you 
see,  everything  is  flat  and  on  the  same  plane. 
We  dare  say  that  another  hour  of  the  day  you 
would  produce  a  good  pictorial  photograph 
here.  The  best  way  to  treat  your  present 
print  is  to  cut  half  an  inch  or  so  off  the  left. 
A  more  rutty  road  would  be  desirable. 

Instantograph. — Certainly  original  in  con¬ 
ception,  and  the  composition  is  by  no  means 
bad.  The  technique- is  a  little  weak,  that  is, 
there  is  a  black  and  whiteness  present  which  is 
objectionable.  This  we  should  fancy  was  due 
to  either  your  straining  development,  or  else 
using  an  unsuitable  printing  process.  You 


must  have  had  a  great  many  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  however,  and  we  reproduce 
your  work  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  possible 
to  take  a  figure  study  which  is  fairly  well 
lighted,  even  in  an  ordinary  room,  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  the  window,  without  producing 
those  very,  very  violent  contrasts  which  we  so 
often  see. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Instuntograph. 
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H.  W. — We  are  pleased  to  reproduce  this, 
not  because  it  is  a  success,  but  because  you 
evidently  are  trying  to  do  something  out  of 
the  common  line.  You  posed  the  lady  fairly 
well,  and  the  surroundings  are  satisfactory, 
but  unfortunately  you  have  not  succeeded  in 
making  anything  really  striking.  Why?  Simply 
because  it  is  so  very  plain  in  the  first  place 
that  the  lighting  sources  are  not  those  two 


halated  candles,  and  secondly,  because  the 
background  stands  out,  and  consequently  takes 
away  from  the  full  effect  of  the  figure.  When 
you  introduce  a  light  into  a  picture  you,  ot 
course,  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  all  or 
most  of  the  illumination  comes  from  that 
source.  Now  you  see  if  this  were  the  case, 
how  could  the  table  cloth  be  so  distinctly 
shown,  and  how  comes  it  that  a  patch  of 
brightness  is  visible  on  the  edge  of  the 
right-hand  book?  It  would  have  been  far 
better  not  to  have  introduced  these  candles 
unless  you  had  had  a  flash  lamp,  which  you 
could  have  used  from  a  position  on  the  extreme 
right.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  make  anybody 
believe  that  a  picture  is  lighted  from  a  certain 
source  of  illumination  ;  it  is  better  not  to 
indicate  it.  Now  as  to  the  background. 
This  you  could  have  thrown  out  by  focus¬ 
sing  more  directly  on  to  the  lady,  and  using 
a  larger  stop.  The  right  hand,  we  think, 
would  have  looked  better  had  it  been  nicely 
placed  as  if  holding  down  the  page  of  the 
book  the  sitter  is  reading. 

Kink. — Your  picnickers  seem  to  be  en¬ 
joying  themselves.  For  pictorial  purposes, 
however,  they  were  too  close  together,  they 
ought  to  have  been  spread  out  more.  Then 
you  have  had  to  point  your  camera  down 
towards  them,  which  has  produced  an  un¬ 
natural  effect.  Next  time  you  do  anything 
of  this  sort  lower  the  camera  legs,  and  also 
see  that  you  focus  for  the  sitters  rather  than 
for  the  objects  in  front  of  them. 

Sturgeon. — Not  bad,  the  composition  is 
nice,  but  to  make  the  best  of  it  you  must  either 
add  three  inches  more  sky  from  a  good  cloud 
negative  or  cut  half  an  inch  off  the  foreground. 
The  lighting  is  charming,  and  the  only 
drawback  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  boat  in 
the  foreground  has  its  stern  towards  you 
instead  of  its  prow. 


Rikki-tikki-tavi. — If  this  had  not  been 
overexposed,  and  consequently  flat,  it  would 
have  done  very  well  indeed,  because  the 
surroundings  are  particularly  nice  and  the 
people  are  all  engaged  minding  their  own 
business.  You  could  trim  away  a  good  inch 
of  the  sky  with  advantage.  Do  not  use  this 
sort  of  paper  next  time,  it  has  a  very  unpleasant 
habit  of  curling,  and  is  not  matt  enough. 

Neville. — This  is  fairly  good,  but  not 
sufficiently  developed,  we  fancy,  and  con¬ 
sequently  flat.  You  must  intensify  if  you 
want  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The  picture 
suffers  from  very  slight  overexposure,  as 
well  as  the  fault  before  named. 

Scardeeerg.  —A  great  deal  overexposed, 
one  second  would  have  been  ample.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  pointing  out  composi- 
torial  errors.  We  may  say,  however,  that 
the  best  picture  is  produced  when  you  cut 
exactly  two  inches  off  the  left-hand  side  and 
throw  that  portion  away. 

Ystwyth.  —This  is  nice,  very  nice,  but  of 
course  to  make  the  most  of  it  you  will  have 
to  print  in  a  good  sky.  You  want  to  know 
how  to  prevent  the  breakers  coming  out  as 
bands  of  white;  well,  the  only  thing  is, 
give  a  shorter  exposure. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. — This  is  very  well 
taken  indeed,  and  topographically  interesting. 
More  we  cannot  say  for  it,  because  although 
the  cottage  is  a  charming  one,  its  surroundings 
are  not  sufficiently  artistic  to  make  it  really  a 
picture.  You  would  have  to  get  considerably 
further  away,  we  fancy,  and  include  something 
else  to  help  to  build  up  the  composition. 

Comp. — We  are  constantly  recommending 
in  this  column  the  printing-in  of  skies.  Here 
is  a  gentleman  who  has  printed  in  a  sky  with 
a  vengeance.  He  had  a  fairly  nice  church  to 
photograph,  and  as  his  technique  left  little  to 
be  desired  he  succeeded  in  securing  a  capital 
original  negative.  Then  apparently  being 
struck  with  the  nakedness  of  the  sky,  he  took 


a  cloud  negative,  and  took  it  well.  So  far,  so 
good.  What  happened  later  ?  He  sought  to 
combine  the  two,  he  printed  the  church  light, 
and  the  clouds  dark,  with  the  result  we  now 
behold.  This  is  a  very  common  failure,  and 
amateurs  should  be  careful  to  print  their 
landscapes  a  great  deal  darker  in  comparison 
with  the  skies  they  put  in. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  H.  W. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Comp. 
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Fascination. — The  nicer  of  the  two  prints 
is  undoubtedly  the  landscape.  Here  the 
lighting  effect  is  excellent,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
you  have  secured  a  cousiderable  amount  of 
atmosphere.  The  view  is  worth  enlarging, 
the  same  proportion  being  observed  as  in  the 
photograph  you  send  us.  The  portrait  will 
hardly  do,  it  looks  overexposed,  and  is 
consequently  very  flat  and  muddly..  You  give 
us  no  data,  therefore  we  do  not  know  what  to 
recommend  you  to  do  to  get  a  better  result 
next  time.  We  can,  however,  advise  you 
never  to  take  this  model  looking  up,  her  nose 
will  hardly  permit  of  such  treatment. 

Antepop. — This  is  spoilt  by  the 
roadway  being  too  much  to  one 
side  of  the  picture.  There  are 
practically  a  couple  of  composi¬ 
tions  here.  Divide  the  print 
exactly  down  the  centre,  and  you 
will  understand  what  we  mean. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  areally 
good  and  pleasing  photograph  to 
be  produced  when  a  path ,  instead 
of  being  nearly  central  and  conse¬ 
quently  leading  directly  into  the 
picture,  is  very  much  to  one  side. 

The  technique  of  your  photo¬ 
graph  is  very  good,  and  you  ap¬ 
parently  have  some  ideas  on  art. 

Exempli  gratia. — With  a  little 
more  pains  you  might  have  made 
a  fairly  good  thing  here,  the 
reflection  is  very  nice,  and  the 
whole  suggestive  of  evening.  A 
grave  fault,  however,  is  the 
squareness  of  the  composition  ;  a 
square  picture  is  rarely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Then  you  print  on  P.O.P. 

Remember  that  the  real  object 
of  a  photograph  is  to  be  looked 
at,  not  to  reflect. 

Glynluce.  —  Spoilt  by  the 
flare  spot,  if  it  is  a  flare  spot. 

Of  course,  this  view  is  rather 
commonplace,  it  is  a  scene  which 
everybody  takes,  and  which  you 
can  buy  in  the  shops.  It  is 
never  advisable  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  professional,  and 
strive  after  the  production  of  the 
ordinary  thing.  The  exposure 
has  been  correctly  timed,  we 
should  say. 

Princess  Alexis. — Not  a  bad’  idea,  you 
have  overdeveloped  and  consequently  there  is 
no  half-tone,  the  woman’s  white  dress  coming 
out  as  a  perfect  blank.  All  we  can  suggest  is 
that  you  try  the  business  again  in  the  same 
spot,  making  an  upright  picture,  and  certainly 
not  employing  a  cushion-cornered  mask. 

Pharmacist. — A  very  charming  cottage, 
but  we  do  not  think  you  have  taken  it  from 
the  best  possible  position.  If  you  had  gone 
a  little  further  away,  you  would  doubtless 
have  been  able  to  introduce  some  trees  or 
something  into  the  foreground,  which  would 
have  helped  to  break  up  the  somewhat  stiff 
line  formed  by  the  roof  ridge.  Clouds  would 
have  helped  to  make  the  composition  more 
pictorial.  Why  do  you  not  try  printing  in  ? 


Tripod. — Not  badly  taken,  but  the  composi¬ 
tion  is  not  sufficiently  strong,  and  the  interest 
is  too  scattered,  and  the  water  foreground  by 
being  white  does  not  tend  to  make  the  view 
any  better.  It  would  have  been  the  best  plan 
to  have  included  a  bit  of  the  bank  you  were 
standing  on,  then  you  could  ha  ve  lowered  your 
camera  legs,  and  condensed  the  whole,  so  to 
speak . 

Brown  Linnet. — This  is  very  good  indeed, 
very  good.  We  can  hardly  suggest  any 
improvement,  save  that  the  girl's  legs  are 
perhaps  a  little  awkwardly  placed.  The 
lighting  effect  is  charming,  and  when  you  use 
some  rougher  surface  printing  paper  than  the 


one  you  have  employed,  you  will,  no  doubt, 
have  succeeded  in  producing  a  genre  study 
which,  if  not  very  ambitious,  is  still  true  to 
nature,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  pictorial. 

E.  P.  Jones. — This  seems  too  black  and 
white.  We  fancy  that  perhaps  the  light  was 
not  sufficiently  good  to  merit  an  exposure  of 
the  brevity  you  gave,  or  else  you  have 
underdeveloped  considerably.  Still  we  may 
point  out  that  you  err  on  the  right  side,  that 
is,  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  pluck  in  your 
picture,  and  the  terrible  flatness  caused  by 
holding  the  cap  off  too  long  is  not  in  evidence. 
Do  not  use  shiny  P  O  P.  and  choose  something 
a  little  less  formal  to  photograph  next  time. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Brown  Linnet. 


Katchen. — Not  bad,  but  a  little  bit  flat. 
You  have  arranged  the  snowdrops  very  nicely, 
but  we  fancy  that  you  have  overexposed  a 
trifle,  and  we  are  certain  that  you  could  have 
had  a  more  striking  arrangement  of  light. 
Still,  your  little  scrap  is  by  no  means  bad, 
and  we  have  hope  for  you. 

Engineer. — This  is  nice,  or  rather  it  would 
have  been  if  you  had  taken  a  little  more  pains. 
In  the  original  the  sky  is  too  palpably  stopped 
out  ;  however,  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  leaving  in  possibly  the  ivy  -  covered 
wall,  and  looked  at  from  a  little  distance,  a 
fairly  pictorial  effect  has  been  gained.  It 
is  better  not  to  show  the  legs  of  the  children 
at  all  if  you  do  not  show  the  feet.  Cut  off  just 
by  the  bottom  of  the  girls'  dresses.  We  can 


suggest  no  improvement  in  the  matter  of  pose, 
both  of  the  youngsters  are  in  natural  attitudes, 
and  are  consequently  graceful. 

Aja. — Too  much  bare  and  uninteresting 
roadway.  You  should  have  seen  that  there 
was  something  to  employ  the  eye  in  the  left- 
hand  bottom  corner.  There  is  a  fair  amount 
of  tone  about  your  photograph,  and  the  light¬ 
ing  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  only  thing 
we  can  really  complain  about  is  the  compo¬ 
sition,  which  is  of  course  weak  through  the 
defect  we  have  mentioned  above. 

Harmony. — This  is  pretty  but  somewhat 
trivial.  The  composition  is  fair,  but  not 
particularly  striking,  the  lighting  is  good,  but 
the  blank  clouds,  of  course,  detract  considerably 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Engineer. 


from  the  merits  of  the  whole.  The  spot  is  a 
nice  one,  and  if  you  had  moved  your  camera 
about,  and  selected  better  material,  you  would 
have  been  certain  to  turn  out  something 
more  worthy  of  notice. 

Bassett-Lowke.  —  Technically  beautiful, 
but  just  a  little  too  clear,  and  too  free  from 
atmosphere  in  the  middle  distance  to  be  truly 
artistic.  You  see  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  branches  in  the  foreground  stand  out 
from  the  middle  distance,  and  you  will  notice 
that  the  tree  to  the  left  loses  its  definiteness 
entirely.  The  lighting  on  the  water  is  es¬ 
pecially  nice,  and  if  this  same  tree  had  only 
been  a  little  darker,  you  would  have  had  quite 
a  nice  photograph,  of  a  perhaps  somewhat 
common  type.  Cut  half  an  inch  off  the  top. 
Wang. — A  pretty  spot,  but  you  will  have 
to  select  some  other  period  of  the  day  when 
the  lighting  is  more  striking.  In  the  present 
print  everything  appears  to  be  on  one  plane, 
and  consequently  a  truly  photographic  result 
accrues.  The  bare  white  expanse  of  sky  is 
too  plain  a  defect  to  need  pointing  out.  We 
can  only  recommend  you  to  begin  over 
again  from  the  very  beginning.  You  are 
technically  competent,  and  when  you  have 
had  a  little  artistic  training,  you  will  no 
doubt  turn  out  something  pleasing. 

Egg-in-Town. — Overexposed  and  badly 
lighted,  the  big  girl  is  in  a  nice  position, 
the  one  who  is  drawing  the  water,  however, 
is  too  conscious  of  the  camera.  The  two 
youngsters  to  the  left  repeat  one  another  in 
an  unfortunate  manner. 

Crapaud. — Too  small  to  be  anything  in 
its  present  condition,  but  if  you  cut  half  an 
inch  off  the  sky,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
off  the  bottom,  and  have  the  whole  enlarged, 
you  will  get  rather  a  nice  little  picture  of 
a  ploughing  team. 

C.  E.  S.  1  —An  original  notion,  C.  E.  S.  I., 
but  it  just  misses  being  effective  because  the 
lady  is  too  apparently  posed,  and  seems  to  be 
doing  nothing  but  looking  at  her  reflection. 
Now  suppose  she  had  been  walking  towards 
the  spectator,  and  suppose  the  line  of  the 
umbrella,  and  the  line  of  the  arm,  and  the 
line  of  the  dress  had  not  been  so  straight, 
you  would  have  succeeded  admirably,  for 
the  light  was  falling  capitally  on  your  sitter, 
and  your  technique  leaves  little  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  Our  idea  would  have  been  to 
allow  the  lady  almost  to  face  you,  with  the 
umbrella  well  behind  her,  and  she  should  then 
have  lifted  one  foot  off  the  ground,  as  if  she 
were  walking  towards  you. 

Tippy-Tilly.-  -This  is  spoilt  by  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  flower  is  beautifully  lighted,  but 
those  flecks  of  sunshine  behind  it  take  the  eye 
away,  and  consequently  that  strong  relief 
which  ought  to  have  been  present  is  absent. 
The  picture  is  too  square,  a  long  upright 
would  have  been  a  more  suitable  size. 

Tantchen. — What  a  versatile  person  you 
are  !  The  peacock  photographs  are  really  splen¬ 
did.  We  like  the  one  of  “  My  Lord”  the  best, 
he  does  look  to  be  proud  of  himself.  The  tone 
value  has  been  nicely  maintained,  and  you 
have  secured  a  splendid  effect  of  sunshine 
without  any  violent  contrasts.  The  other 
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photograph  showing  the  laclv  with  the  dog  is  a 
failure.  There  is  too  much  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  If  you  were  photographing  the  lady 
and  the  dog  solely  you  ought  to  have  gone 
nearer  To  them,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
were  desirous  of  showing  the  neighbourhood, 
you  should  have  gone  further  away  and 
reproduced  more  of  the  doorway. 

Pakeha. — Not  a  bad  little  girl,  but  we  do  not 
care  for  the  pose  of  the  left  leg.  Plad  it  been 
a  little  straighter  from  the  knee,  a  much  nicer 
effect  would  have  resulted.  You  could  have 
made  a  good  picture  of  the  class  one  generally 
associates  with  the  Christmas  supplements  to 
the  Graphic  or  the  Illustrated  London  News. 


He  also  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Quakers 
from  Massachusetts,  who  were  so  cruelly 
persecuted,  among  them  Lawrence  and  Cass¬ 
andra.  Southwich,  who,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet  Whitter, 

“  Saw,  far  and  faint  the  loom  of  land,  and  gave 
With  feeble  voice  thanks  for  friendly  ground 
Whereon  to  rest  their  weary  feet,  and  found 
A  peaceful  death-bed  and  a  quiet  grave, 

Where  ocean  walled  and  wiser  than  his  age, 

The  Lord  of  Shelter  scorned  the  bigot's  rage.” 
The  island  is  only  four  miles  wide  and  six 
miles  long,  but  the  wooded  hills,  and  deep  and 
tangled  glens  make  it  a  charming  summer 
retreat.  The  roads  are  well  kept,  and  bicycling 


©ui*  Editor’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  pradticable 
are  adopted.  This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts 
are  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  See  also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to 
Correspondents.”  Address  letters— The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Writes  a  correspondent,  Mr.  Wilbur  Finley 
Fanley: — I  have  enjoyed  your  publication 
very  much,  and  being  an  American  amateur 
in  London — or  as  Mr.  Stevenson  said  “a 
foreigner  at  home  ” — I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  the  enclosed  sample  of  my  work, 
which  I  took  this  summer  at  Shelter  Island, 
the  small  3J  x  3J  being  accomplished  by  an 
ordinary  Eastman.  But  it  is  of  the  subject 
matter  I  wish  to  speak,  as  this  island  is  most 
interesting,  and  being  only  one  hundred  miles 
from  New  York,  it  has  now  become  a  very 
fashionable  resort.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
Indian  word — Manhansackanqauachuwamuck 
— which  means  an  island  sheltered  by  islands. 
As  far  back  as  1650  it  was  purchased  from 
Yoko,  the  Chief  of  the  Manhanset  tribe,  for 
1600  lbs.  “good,  merchantable,  muscavado 
sugar,”  and  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  Lord  Sylvester,  who  built  a  beautiful  manor 
and  entertained  many  of  the  great  pioneers. 

Bird’s  Eye  View  cf  Shelter  Island.  W.  F.  Fanley. 


is  excellent,  and  in  my  tour  over  the  island  I 
managed  to  “snap”  what  seemed  the  most 
interesting.  One  place  in  particular  is  full  of 
lore,  and  is  on  the  north  shore,  where  a  huge 
rock,  bearing  the  appellation  of  “Sunset 
Rock,”  is  said  to  be  the  spot  where  Captain 
Kidd  buried  his  great  treasures  ;  and  the 
natives  of  the  island  will  tell  you  that  strange 
apparitions  have  been  seen  near  this  point, 
where,  on  the  stroke  of  midnight,  nine  head¬ 
less  men  circle  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
wood,  each  man  bearing  his  own  head,  for  it 
is  said  that  Captain  Kidd  beheaded  his  faith¬ 
ful  followers  after  the  treasure  had  been 
hidden,  and  carried  his  secret  to  the  grave. 

*  * 

In  Gloucestershire  and  neighbouring  coun¬ 
ties  we  can  lay  claim  to  a  good  many  readers 
of  The  Junior  Photographer.  To  their  notice 
especially,  also  to  our  readers  in  general,  we 
recommend  the  Gloucester  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Convention,  which  takes  place 
from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  July.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  chiefly  of  a  social  character,  but 
papers  are  read  at  the  evening  meetings.  The 
important  feature  of  the  Convention,  however, 
is  its  excursions,  and  from  Gloucester  visits 
will  be  paid  to  Berkley  Castle,  Chepstow, 
Tintern  Abbey,  Symonds  Yat,  Tewkesbury, 
and  other  interesting  places.  On  these  ex¬ 
cursions  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
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hundreds  of  cameras  are  at  work,  and  much 
genuine  enjoyment  is  experienced.  The  mem¬ 
bership  fee  for  the  Convention  is  only  5/-. 
Anyone  can  join  by  applying  to  the  secretary 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston  Lane, 
London,  N.E.,  or  the  local  secretary,  Mr.  R. 
W.  Dugdale,  25,  Ivingsholme  Road,  Gloucester. 
Special  Tariffs  are  being  obtained  at  the 
principal  hotels,  and  good  private  lodgings  are 
also  to  be  had  in  the  town.  We  hope,  all  being 
well,  to  spend  Convention  week  at  Gloucester, 
and  shall  be  pleased  to  meet  any  of  our  readers 
who  may  be  there. 

*  * 

A  few  brief  notes  upon  the  recent  exhibition 
of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society, 
together  with  several  illustrations  of  the  most 
interesting  pictures,  will  be  found  among  the 
principal  features  of  The  Practical  Photographer 
this  month.  There  are  also  portraits  and 
short  biographies  of  two  prominent  pictorial 
photographers.  The  frontispiece  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  John  M.  Whitehead's  exquisite 
study  of  fruit  and  leaves  exhibited  at  Birming¬ 
ham.  Attention  may  also  be  directed  to  the 
summary  of  important  events  and  discoveries, 
of  new  apparatus  and  materials,  of  items  of 
practice,  etc.,  carefully  compiled  under  the 
broad  title  of  "  Editoral  Focus.”  As  a  com¬ 
panion  magazine  we  desire  to  bring  The 
Practical  Photographer  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 

*  * 

At  a  time  of  the  year  when  much  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  apparatus  takes  place,  and  many  new 
purchases  are  made,  our  advertising  columns 
ought  to  be  made  use  of  by  those  wishing  to 
purchase  or  dispose  of  cameras,  lenses,  etc. 
“The  Clearing  Flouse,”  with  its  very  low  rates 
for  prepaid  advertisements,  ought  to  be  much 
more  generally  employed  than  it  usually  is. 
We  direct  attention  to  it  particularly,  and 
hope  to  find  numerous  entries  next  month. 
Announcements  relative  to  postal  clubs,  prints 
or  slides  for  exchange,  and  other  items  of  a 
similar  nature  may  to  advantage  be  inserted. 
The  section  is  not  profitable  to  our  publishers, 
but  at  least  it  may  be  useful  to  our  readers. 

*  * 

We  have  one  other  important  matter  to 
mention  this  month — that  is,  The  Junior  Salon, 
our  exhibition  number,  appearing  in  August, 
and  to  which  contributions  are  invited  from 
every  reader.  Our  old  friends  know  all  about 
the  Salon  number,  and  how  it  is  done,  but  for 
the  information  of  new  friends  we  recapitulate 
the  usual  announcement,  which  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  the  present  issue. 


Since  our  note  on  the  Martin  pictures  last 
month,  we  have  had  submitted  to  us  a 
lantern  slide  which  we  consider  a  very 
commendable  piece  of  work.  It  showed 
a  factory  with  its  tall  chimney  against  a  sun¬ 
set  sky,  and  as  the  factory  stood  by  a  river, 
the  sunset  sky  was  also  reflected  in  the  water, 
as  were  the  lights  of  the  building.  The  whole 
photograph  exactly  suggested  that  period 
between  the  twilight  and  the  dusk  known  as 
“  lighting  up  ”  time,  or  “  blind  man’s  holiday.’ 
Our  correspondent  explained  that  he  had 
produced  his  photograph  in  a  very  simple  way. 
He  pointed  his  camera  at  the  mill,  waited  till 
the  lights  appeared  in  the  windows,  and  then 
exposed  until  the  sky  became  almost  dark.  He 
was  rather  vague  as  to  the  exact  time  he  had 
given,  but  it  seems  that  if  we  remove  the  cap 
when  the  gases  are  lighted , old  Sol  will  do  the  rest . 


Hnewers  to  Correspondents. 

A.C.  (Liverpool).  We  are  sorry  if  we  have  given  you 
offence,  but  as  a  matter  of  fadt  we  occasionally  do  take 
pictures  out  of  our  competitions  for  reproduction  in  the 
Critical  Column  if  they  are  especially  good,  or  especially 
bad.  Yours  belonged  to  the  first  class.  Forgive  us, 
please. 

Scholasticus.— The  photograph  is  fairly  good  tech¬ 
nically,  and  artistically  is  not  lacking.  We  cannot, 
however,  fully  criticise  it  in  this  column.  The  Junior  is 
meant  for  such  persons  as  yourself,  who,  living  in  out-of- 
the-way  parts,  cannot  meet  with  many  photographic 
acquaintances. 

F.  W.  Phillips. — We  are  glad  you  find  The  Junior  of 
such  use,  and  trust  that  we  shall  continue  to  be  of 
service  to  you. 

Upper  Tooting. — Alas,  photography  will  not  repro¬ 
duce  colours,  consequently  your  snap-shot  of  our  “  Lady 
of  the  Seaweed  ”  does  not  convey  to  us  the  same 
meaning  which  the  original  scene  conveyed  to  you.  You 
will  have  to  try  again. 

E.  P.  (Neath).  — We  do  not  think  there  is  any  instru¬ 
ment  which  will  make  ordinary  photographs  appear 
really  stereoscopic.  There  used  to  be  a  little  machine 
which  would  produce  a  certain  amount  of  relief  when 
one  looked  through  it  at  a  single  print,  but  we  ourselves 
did  not  consider  the  instrument  altogether  a  success. 

Cahir. — Thanks.  We  dare  not  publish  your  effusion, 
lest  we  should  seem  to  be  blowing  our  own  trumpet. 

F. H.C.  asks  whether  he  is  to  be  prevented  from 
producing  the  fine  soft  and  misty  horizon  landscape 
pictures  which  are  always  appearing  in  our  pages, 
because  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  fixed  focus  hand  camera. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  obtaining  artistic  work 
with  a  fixed-focus  hand  camera,  but  to  the  novice  that 
form  of  camera  presents  greater  difficulties  than  a  stand 
camera  with  its  focal  adjustments.  We  discarded  fixed- 
focus  cameras  several  years  ago. 

Instantograph  wants  to  know  how  to  photograph 
small  objedfs,  such  as  eggs,  in  order  that  they  may  appear 
natural  size.  This  can  be  accomplished  with  a  wide- 
angle  lens  of  short  focus.  The  best  method  of  arranging 
such  objedts  is  to  place  them  upon  a  table  or  on  the 
floor,  and  point  the  camera  down  at  them  vertically. 
For  a  suitable  method  of  fixing  the  camera  see  article 
in  The  Practical  Photographer  for  March,  1897. 

Alice  K.  Tancock  asks  what  paper  and  toning  are 
required  to  produce  the  red  matt  photographs,  so  much 
used  in  figure  studies  and  portraits.  This  is  a  question 
we  are  very  glad  to  answer,  and  we  wish  more  photo¬ 
graphers  would  seek  to  use  such  artistic  printing 
processes.  The  paper  referred  to  is  red  chalk  carbon 
paper,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Son,  and  the  Auto¬ 
type  Co.  The  carbon  printing  process  was  described  in 
our  series  of  “Step  by  Step"  articles,  see  issue  for 
February,  1898,  of  The  Junior  Photographer. 

Antipop  enquires  as  to  the  best  book  on  photographic 
composition  for  an  amateur.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  book 
entitled  “  Pidfure  Making  by  Photography,"  Price  2s.  6d. 

H.  C.  Lkat. — Your  suggestion  has  our  consideration. 
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OUR  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

THE  possibilities  of  pictorial 
photography  are  boundless 
when  the  proper  man  is  behind 
the  camera,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
picture  which  we  hang  in  Our  National 
Gallery  this  month.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  with  the  aid  of  a  nine¬ 
teenth  century  instrument,  at  the  end 
of  that  century  it  would  be  possible  to 
produce  a  photograph  of  what  are 
apparently  primeval  men,  amidst 
primeval  surroundings.  The  setting  of 
this  photograph  is  ideal,  and  a  master 
mind  has  been  employed  in  its  pro¬ 
duction.  At  the  period  when  the 
Troglodytes  inhabited  this  planet, 
everything  was  on  a  large  scale  except 
man — large  animals,  large  forests,  large, 
wild  and  inaccessible  rocks.  Bois- 
sonnas  has  managed  to  express  exaCtly 
the  importance  and  powerfulness  of 
nature  in  those  early  times  before  man 
had  begun  to  conquer  and  belittle  her. 
These  men  look  so  very  small,  and  so 
very  impotent  as  they  drag  their  rude 
canoe  out  of  the  water,  and  the  great 
cliffs  frown  down  so  on  them,  that  one 
feels  how  very  insignificant  in  the 
scheme  of  creation  they  were,  and  how 
little  better  than  beasts.  We  cannot 
talk  about  composition  when  a  picture 
of  this  class  is  in  question,  even  bad 
composition  we  could  forgive  because 


of  the  originality  of  the  whole.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  it  was  this  same 
artist,  Boissonnas,  who  produced 
“  The  Alchemist,”  and  we  believe  we 
referred  then  to  his  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains  and  making  things 
match.  There  is  not  a  single  incon¬ 
gruous  objeCt  in  “  The  Troglodytes,” 
and  it  might  be  a  snap-shot  made 
in  a  primeval  camera  by  a  primeval 
man  “when  the  first  flush  of  a  new¬ 
born  sun”  was  falling  on  “Eden’s 
green  and  gold.” 

ATTEMPTS  AT  ART. 

No.  7. 

IGURES  in  landscape  were  all 
the  go  when  this  subjeCt  was 
done,  and  no  landscape  was 
considered  complete  without  some 
human  interest.  The  effective  arrange¬ 
ment  of  models,  therefore,  was  a 
problem  always  in  view.  At  the 
present  time  taste  runs  in  favour  of 
pure  landscape,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  absence  of  figures 
greatly  simplifies  matters  and  materi¬ 
ally  reduces  risk  of  failure. 

But  let  11s  take  the  picture  before  us 
for  what  it  was  intended  to  be ;  for 
notwithstanding  present-day  tastes, 
appropriate  figures  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  do  contribute  to  the 
interest  and  effeCt  of  landscape  scenes, 
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and  the  well-conceived  landscape  with 
figures  will  always  hold  an  important 
place  among  sun-pidtures. 

Well,  I  had  my  models,  two  blithe 
young  girls,  as  wild  and  frolicsome  as 
rustic  children  could  be,  but  at  this 
time  not  quite  at  ease  under  the  eye  of 
the  camera.  They  improved  greatly 
with  pradtice,  but  just  when  I  had  got 
them  accustomed  to  the  work  and  they 
could  pose  naturally  and  gracefully, 
their  parents  left  the  distridt,  so  that  I 


was  thrown  on  my  beam  ends  and  had 
to  begin  at  the  beginning  once  more. 
I  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  the 
best  way  of  training  models  is  to  show 
them  prints  and  point  out  in  what  way 
they  have  failed  to  carry  out  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  wishes.  It  is  astonishing 
how  soon  an  intelligent  child  will 
understand  what  is  wrong  by  this 
method  of  explanation. 

But  at  the  time  when  the  picture 
under  consideration  was  produced  1 


had  only  known  Lizzie  and  Alice  some 
few  days,  and  they  were  still  self-con¬ 
scious  and  restrained  when  the  camera 
was  fixed  upon  them. 

The  pleasant  lea,  with  its  sloping 
wood  on  the  one  side,  and  a  fine 
rounded  clump  of  trees  on  the  other, 
answered  my  purpose  admirably.  In 
outline  the  scene  possessed  grace  and 
beauty,  while  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day—  under  gentle  afternoon  sunlight, 
for  example — the  essential  quality  of 
breadth  was  not  wanting. 
To  this  day,  I  know  of  no 
prettier  place  of  its  kind, 
though  several  years  have 
passed,  and  I  have  wan¬ 
dered  far  and  wide  in 
search  of  the  beautiful. 

Towards  the  spot  I  had 
selected  as  a  foreground, 
the  field  sloped  gently 
upwards,  and  upon  a  low 
ridge,  four  or  five-strag: 
gling  old  hawthorns,  the 
last  representatives  of  a 
former  hedgerow,  threw 
out  their  stiff,  spiky 
branches.  I  chose  the 
most  graceful,  and  planted 
Lizzie  against  its  trunk. 
Flower  gathering  was  the 
motif.  Alice,  seated  upon 
the  grass  was  to  be  in  the 
adt  of  adding  to  the  joint 
bunch.  The  word  for 
stillness  was  given,  the 
shutter  released. 

Now,  what  sort  of  a 
failure  have  we  obtained? 
A  splendid  medley  of  good 
and  bad.  With  the  land¬ 
scape  itself  little  or  no 
fault  can  be  found.  A 
little  movement  in  the 
hawthorn’s  branches  has 
taken  place,  and  their 
spotty  shapelessness  at  the  upper 
margin  points  to  the  use  of  too  large 
an  aperture.  But  until  we  come  to 
the  girls  themselves  little  fault  can  be 
found.  With  them,  on  the  other  hand, 
almost  everything  is  wrong.  They  are 
stiff  and  very  evidently  posed.  No 
ideal  concealment  of  art  there.  How 
objedtionable  the  curve  of  Lizzie’s 
back  is,  how  stupid  and  unsuitable  the 
expression  on  Alice’s  face.  Here  then 
is  another  failure. 
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Some  days  later  I  made  another 
trial  with  much  better  success  in 
regard  to  the  figures.  But  I  foolishly 
moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree, 
and  took  up  a  position  from  which  the 
thorn  was  so  ugly  that  the  only  step 
which  could  be  taken  was  to  cut  it  out 
of  the  print  altogether.  How  I  finally 
accomplished  this  and  secured  a  fair 
picture  must  be  told  on  a  future 
occasion. 

Percy  Lund. 

MAKING  THE  BEST 
OF  IT. 

IT  is  strange  that  the  average 
amateur  should  be  so  little  alive 
to  the  possibilities  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  negatives  after  they  have  left 
the  dark-room.  If,  for  instance,  when 
the  plates  come  out  of  the  fixing  solu¬ 
tion  they  have  no  particular  tone 
value,  well,  it  is  Kismet  and  cannot  be 
helped,  and  they  are  thrown  away  or 
else  allowed  to  lie  about  and  get 
scratched  and  broken. 

This  same  amateur  when  visiting 
exhibitions  is  apt  to  go  into  raptures 
over  the  productions  of  the  masters  of 
photography  and  say,  “Oh,  how  the 
lights  and  shades  are  balanced — how 
that  darker  patch  comes  out  exactly 
where  it  ought  to,  and  how  very  im¬ 
pressive  the  whole  is  !  Ah,  how  is  it 
that  my  negatives  are  never  like  this  ! 
I  cannot  get  the  lights  and  shades  just 
where  I  want  them  to  appear.  I 
wonder  what  sort  of  a  lens  and  what 
sort  of  a  developer  he  used,  and  how 
many  times  he  visited  the  spot  and 
how  many  trial  exposures  he  made  ?” 
And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Now,  has  it  never  struck  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  this  type  that  the  lens  and 
developer  have  not  so  much  to  do  with 
this  part  of  the  business,  whilst  even 
the  lighting  requires  assisting  before 
its  highest  effectiveness  is  reached  ? 
Art  photographers  to  get  the  best  out 
of  their  negatives  resort  to  no  end  of 
dodging  with  matt  varnish,  bits  of 
tissue  paper  and  lumps  of  black  lead. 
After-manipulation  is  as  important  as 
development,  and  I  will  try  and  show 
what  I  mean  with  an  example  in  its 
raw  and  then  in  its  faked  state,  and 
describe  fully  what  steps  I  took  to 


obtain  the  effects  I  have  got  in  the 
finished  photographs,  and  also  my 
reasons  for  such  treatment. 

Alas,  that  I  should  have  to  admit  it, 
but  the  “brutal  truth”  must  out — my 
holiday  work  during  the  last  year  had 
not  been  very  satisfactory.  One  of  my 
pictures,  however,  was  an  ancient 
cross  and  another  a  huge  pile  of 
boulders  which  time  and  weather  had 
moulded  into  a  strange  shape,  and 
whose  outline  strongly  resembled  that 
of  a  “Sphinx.”  Both  the  original 
plates  are  thin  through  miscalculated 
exposures — as  a  matter  of  faCt  it  was 
raining  at  the  time  I  took  them,  but 
the  light  must  have  been  more  aCtinic 
than  T  thought.  I  printed  these  nega¬ 
tives  with  the  results  shown  in  Nos.  i 
and  3,  and  I  must  confess  that  the 
general  appearance  was  not  encourag¬ 
ing — there  was  a  deadly  flatness  and 
lack  of  variation  in  tone  quite  incom¬ 
patible  with  pictorial  effeCt.  Still,  the 
basis  was  there  and  I  set  about  con¬ 
sidering  how  I  was  to  make  the  best 
of  it. 

I  took  the  cross  picture  first.  Of 
course,  it  must  have  a  sky  printed  in, 
and  I  tried  to  put  myself  in  the 
position  of  a  painter  with  no  end  of 
sky  effeCts  at  his  disposal.  In  a  case 
of  this  sort,  I  considered  what  would 
be  most  impressive  and  in  keeping.  A 
calm  sky — a  sky  of  the  sunset  type 
with  bands  of  cloud  running  across 
from  side  to  side  suggestive  of  peace 
and  quietude  ?  No,  this  would  hardly 
do,  I  decided — it  would  hardly  match 
with  this  weather-beaten  relic  which 
had  seen  so  many  storms  and  had 
stood  so  bravely  through  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  strife  and  trouble.  The  mind 
usually  associates  a  cross  with  some¬ 
thing  firm  and  steadfast  amidst  a 
tempestuous  world,  unmoved  by  pass¬ 
ing  events,  unshaken  by  temporary 
matters.  I  decided  then  that  a  turbid, 
rough  sky,  would  be  best,  a  sky  with  the 
sun  behind  it,  shooting  out  rays  of 
light.  I  looked  over  my  negatives — 
the  tumbled  clouds  were  there,  but, 
alas  !  the  rays  were  not  !  But  I  was 
not  to  be  beaten.  I  took  my  cloud 
negative  and  made  a  print  from  it 
in  the  usual  way,  vignetting  it  to 
nothingness  towards  the  bottom.  I 
then  covered  up  the  white  portion,  and 
having  previously  cut  out  of  tissue 
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the  place  from  which  they  all  sprung. 
I  printed  the  cloud  negative  as 
before,  then,  covering  up  as  pre¬ 
viously  the  part  which  was  to  receive 
the  landscape  negative,  I  placed  my 
rays  in  a  suitable  position  amongst  the 
clouds  with  the  thickness  of  the  glass 
between  the  negative  and  the  paper — 
i.e.,  matt  varnish  side  up,  and  allowed 
the  sunning  to  proceed  as  before, 
occasionally  lifting  up  the  “beam” 
glass  and  replacing  it  roughly  in  posi¬ 
tion  as  nearly  as  I  could  guess,  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  materially  helped  to 
soften  the  edges.  The  result  was  a 
natural  effedt  of  the  sun  streaming 
through  clouds,  and  when  my  cross 
negative  was  printed  in  I  had  a  by  no 
means  unimpressive  composition.  I 
ought  also  to  mention  here  that  I  had 
covered  up  the  glass  side  of  this  same 
cross  negative  with  matt  varnish,  and 
had  worked  over  the  middle  distance 
with  black  lead,  retarding  the  printing 
by  means  of  a  few  strong  lines  here 
and  there,  a  proceeding  which  served 
to  throw  up  the  cross  considerably, 
especially  about  its  base. 


paper  the  few  wedge-shaped  stripes,  I 
placed  these  in  such  a  position  amongst 
my  clouds  that  they  would  look 
like  rays,  or  “  God’s  arrows,”  as 
the  children  call  them.  Then  I 
went  near  the  window  and  let 
diffused  light  fall  on  the  exposed 
clouds,  moving  the  strips  a  little 
to  prevent  too  hard  an  edge.  As 
a  result  the  sky  was,  of  course, 
lowered  in  tone  save  where  it  had 
been  protected  by  the  paper 
wedges,  and  a  passable  present¬ 
ment  of  the  sun’s  rays  resulted. 

But  I  was  not  satisfied  —  the 
“arrows”  had  too  pronounced  an 
edge  and  were  not  softened  off 
enough  at  their  broadest  part.  1 
tried  the  paper  dodge  again,  moving 
the  strips  about  a  bit  more  and 
rolling  the  end  which  was  furthest 
from  the  supposed  sun  up  a  bit  to 
get  more  diffusion,  but  I  did  not 
succeed.  1  then  bethought  me  of 
another  plan.  I  covered  a  negative 
glass  from  which  I  had  removed 
the  film,  with  matt  varnish,  and 
on  this  l  carefully  drew  with  a  lead 
pencil  a  series  of  beams  radiating 
from  one  point,  the  ends  of  the  said 
beams  being  softened  off  while  the 
pencilling  was  strongest  nearest 


No.  i.  The  raw  material. 


No.  2.  The  finished  article. 
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I  had  been  so  successful  with  the 
“rays,”  that  when  I  came  to  examine  my 
sphinx  negative  I  thought  I  would  intro¬ 
duce  them  into  it  with  a  little  variation. 
Tli is  huge  altar  of  unsculptured  stone 
seemed  to  suggest  a  universal  quietness 
and  undisturbedness  —  a  mysterious 
silence.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
suggest  silence  with  turbid  clouds — 
they  mean  wind  and  noise  and  hurry. 
I  thought  to  myself  that  a  great  solid 
bank,  piling  itself  up  in  the  west,  out 
of  which  the  arrows  could  come,  would 
be  best- — something  like  a  mist  creep¬ 
ing  slowly,  but  surely,  up  to  the  zenith 
and  suggesting  oncoming  night  and 
the  Sphinx  left  all  alone  there  amidst 
the  darkness  oq  the  heath — watching 
and  waiting.  But  I  had  no  “bank” — 
no  graduated  evening  sky.  But  I  was 
not  going  to  give  in,  so  I  set  about  to 
make  one.  First,  I  graduated  my 
paper,  adopting  the  ordinary  method, 
a  sheet  of  cardboard,  a  bit  bigger  than 
my  printing  surface,  curved  outwards 
and  moved  downwards  at  intervals  in 
a  diffused  light,  so  that  the  darkest 
shadow  was  at  the  top  of  the  picture. 
Then  I  took  a  cloud  negative  and 
made  a  “bank”  of  it  by  stopping  out 
with  black  paper  on  the  glass  side  all 
above  a  certain  point,  taking  care  that 
the  mask  roughly  followed  the  outline 


of  that  particular  cloud  1  had  decided' 
to  use  for  that  purpose.  When  this 
was  done  I  had  obtained  a  print  which 
showed  a  band  of  heavy  cloud  on  the 
horizon,  and  then  a  light  patch  which 
gradually  decreased  in  brilliancy  as  it 
reached  the  top  of  the  photograph.  I 
then  printed  in  my  rays  in  the  manner 
1  described  as  before,  allowing  them, 
however,  to  shoot  upwards,  and  the 
“Sphinx”  is  the  result. 

And  now,  reader,  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  it  will  be  seen  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  simple  faking  and  a  little 
thought.  Any  merits  which  the  two 
examples  I  give  may  have,  all  arise 
from  the  suitability  of  treatment.  I 
don’t  pretend  they  are  very  good — as  I 
have  said  before,  my  last  holiday  jaunt 
was  something  of  a  failure — still  by 
trying  to  think  under  what  conditions 
the  material  would  look  best,  and  by 
carrying  out  as  far  as  possible  the 
theme  they  suggested  to  my  mind,  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  1  have 
made  the  best  of  them. 

Peter  Eland. 


No.  3.  The  raw  material. 


No.  4.  The  finished  article. 
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ENLARGEMENTS  AND 
LANTERN  SLIDES. 

E.  Demole. 

THESE  two  branches  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  now  so  simplified  and 
general,  are,  we  may  say,  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  all  amateurs,  or  of  those 
at  any  rate  who  do  not  shrink  from  a 
little  trouble  and  have  time  at  their 
disposal.  It  is  quite  certain  that  many 
who  will  read  this  article  will  learn 
nothing  from  it  which  they  do  not 
already  know.  We  are  writing  for 
those  who  are  ignorant  on  the  subject, 
and  who  have  up  to  now  neglecfted  as 
too  difficult  these  two  necessary  appli¬ 
cations  of  photography. 

Well  then,  beginners,  get  rid  first  of 
all  of  that  most  false  idea  that  enlarg¬ 
ing  presents  serious  difficulties  in 
photography.  We  shall  probably 
surprise  you  very  much  when  we  say 
that  a  good  enlargement  is  much  more 
easy  to  make  than  a  good  negative. 
Try  it,  and  you  will  soon  be  convinced. 
But  before  entering  into  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  the  process,  we  must  give 
the  reasons  why  we  admire  enlarge¬ 
ments  so  much,  and  still  more,  lantern 
slides. 

Our  eyes  are  provided  with  a  lens  of 
exceedingly  short  focus,  and  if  we  saw 
objects  in  accordance  with  this  focus 
they  would  be  very  small  indeed. 
Thanks  to  a  marvellous  accommoda¬ 
tion  the  eye  not  only  sees  objects 
clearly  at  any  distance,  on  condition 
that  it  only  looks  at  one  at  a  time,  but 
it  restores  to  the  objects  their  natural 
size,  which  of  course  varies  according 
to  the  laws  of  perspective. 

Unfortunately,  the  photographic  lens 
is  not  endowed  with  this  property, 
and  the  size  of  the  image  which  it 
shows  us  on  the  ground  glass  is  rigor¬ 
ously  in  accordance  with  the  focus. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  shorter 
the  focus  of  our  lens  the  smaller  will 
be  the  image,  and  the  more  are  we 
deceived  in  looking  at  it,  for  it  deviates 
more  and  more  from  the  reality  so 
well  registered  by  our  eyes.  This  is 
what  painters  taking  up  photography 
have  well  understood.  They  must 
have  long-focus  lenses,  giving  images 
as  large  as  possible  of  the  same  objecft. 
Lately,  a  distinguished  painter,  who 
has  for  a  long  time  followed  all  the 


developments  of  photography,  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  his  desiderata  in  the 
matter  of  perspective. 

“  What  I  should  like  to  have,  sir, 
is  a  4fX3jr  camera,  with  a  lens  of 
15-16  in.  focus.  In  this  way,  in  photo¬ 
graphing  a  horse,  the  ear  will  not  be 
gigantic  in  comparison  with  the  tail, 
but  the  perspective  will  be  restored 
according  to  the  natural  laws.” 

“  That  is  very  true,”  we  answered, 
“  only  if  you  are  near  the  horse,  you 
risk,  with  your  16  in.  focus  and  your 
4f  X  3-J  plate,  seeing  only  the  animal’s 
head  and  nothing  whatever  of  its  tail.” 

“And  what  does  that  matter,”  he 
replied,  “  what  we  want  is  an  exact 
document,  the  truth,  the  reality.  I 
shall  only  have  the  head,  certainly, 
but  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  neck,  will  all 
be  in  exact  proportions,  while  you, 
with  your  little  instruments,  you  do 
nothing  but  deform  and  spoil  nature.” 

Here  were  two  truths,  first,  that 
short  foci  falsifies  the  perspective  by 
exaggerating  the  first  planes ;  secondly, 
that  they  give  an  image  too  small  for 
the  habits  of  our  eyes. 

Therefore  we  agree  with  the  painter 
in  deploring  the  false  modern  taste, 
which,  under  pretext  of  comfort,  the 
demands  of  the  bicycle,  lightness,  etc., 
gives  the  preference  to  small  instru¬ 
ments  which  can  only  furnish  a  num¬ 
ber  of  greater  or  less  horrors,  doing 
credit  neither  to  the  taker  of  the 
picture  nor  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
camera,  with  whom  the  first  fault 
lies. 

And  yet,  reader,  there  is  a  means  of 
redeeming  all  these  faults,  that  is,  by 
enlarging.  But  let  it  be  well  under¬ 
stood,  the  lens  with  which  the  negative 
has  been  made  must  be  used  for  its 
enlargement,  in  which  way  the  imper¬ 
fections  inherent  to  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  may  be  to  a  certain  extent 
reversed,  and  thus  corrected. 

In  this  way  the  normal  vision  will 
be  restored,  the  eye  will  no  longer  be 
troubled  by  unpresentable  faults,  and 
we  shall  have  real  pleasure  in  looking 
at  our  enlarged  landscape.  But  still 
another  question  presents  itself :  at 
what  distance  from  the  enlargement 
should  we  place  ourselves  in  order  to 
see  it  to  the  best  advantage.  In  our 
opinion,  the  eye  should  be  at  a  similar 
distance  from  the  enlargement  as  the 
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lens  was  from  the  enlarging  paper. 
That,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  normal 
distance  at  which  the  imperfections 
inherent  to  the  enlargement  are  best 
amended  by  showing  the  correct  size 
of  the  objects.  Nearer  than  this  the 
want  of  clearness  shocks,  and  further 
away  the  benefits  of  enlargement  are 
rendered  nil.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  the  lantern  slides.  Get  as  near  the 
lantern  as  possible  to  see  them  with 
the  best  effect.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  in  an  assembly  of  500  persons,  it 
is  difficult  to  place  them  at  equal 
distances  from  the  screen. 

ON  ENLARGING. 

What  difference  is  there  between 
the  enlargement  and  the  lantern  slide  ? 
The  first  is  that  the  enlargement  is 
generally  of  less  dimensions  than  the 
slide  when  the  latter  is  exhibited  on 
the  screen  ;  the  second,  that  the  en¬ 
largement  is  a  photograph,  while  the 
slide  image  is  fugitive  and  ceases  at 
the  will  of  the  operator.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  the  material  used  for  the  two 
operations  is  not  always  the  same,  at 
any  rate  under  some  conditions  which 
are  still  in  force. 

F or  enlarging,  a  negative  photogra  ph 
is  necessary,  wfiile  for  projecting,  it  is 
generally  the  custom  to  use  positives 
on  glass,  although  in  certain  cases 
negative  pictures  projected  give  re¬ 
markable  night  effects. 

If  the  enlargement  be  made  by  an 
oil  lamp  the  luminous  intensity  need 
not  be  extreme,  and  the  lamp  should 
have  as  few  air-holes  as  possible  to 
avoid  fogging  the  paper  ;  for  the  pro¬ 
jection,  on  the  contrary,  there  should 
be  a  maximnm  of  light,  which  de¬ 
mands  deep  printing,  and  consequently 
plenty  of  air-holes,  which  might  be 
ruinous  to  the  enlargement,  but  which 
is  of  no  inconvenience  in  projection. 

A  CHOICE  OF  METHOD  AND  APPARATUS. 

There  are  two  methods.  The  first 
is  to  use  daylight,  which  after  having 
passed  through  the  negative,  passes 
through  the  lens,  and  forms  the  en¬ 
larged  image.  The  second  method  is 
to  use  a  lantern  and  artificial  light. 
This  light  traverses  the  optical  centre 
of  a  condenser  which  concentrates  the 
rays,  after  which  the  latter  traverse 
the  negative  and  the  lens,  and  project 


an  enlarged  image  on  a  screen.  These 
two  methods  have  each  their  advan¬ 
tages  as  well  as  their  defects.  Day¬ 
light  is  often  irregular,  and  it  gives  an 
unequal  exposure,  according  to  the 
time  at  which  it  is  used. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  focus 
correctly,  especially  with  extended 
enlargements,  and  further,  the  enlarge¬ 
ments  cannot  exceed  the  dimensions 
of  the  camera  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  negatives  of  all  sizes  can  be 
enlarged  with  the  camera,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  lantern,  because 
with  the  latter  the  diagonal  diameter 
of  the  negative  should  be  the  same  as 


that  of  the  condenser.  But  with  the 
lantern  any  size  of  image  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  focussing  is  very  much 
simplified. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
two  systems  are  about  equal.  Many 
photographers  on  this  account  use 
both,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
enlargement  to  be  made. 

We  think,  however,  that  enlarge¬ 
ment  by  means  of  the  lantern  is  much 
easier,  and  this  method  we  are  going 
to  describe  in  all  its  details. — Revue 
Suisse. 

(To  be  continued). 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 

J.  Peat  Miller,  Our  Queen.  Braehead  Berth. 
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ft  be  3unior  Salon 

The  Junior  Salon  is  one  of  the  events  of  the 
year  so  far  as  our  readers  are  concerned,  and 
its  opening  day  (which  by  the  by  in  '99  will 
be  on  July  25th),  will  be  anxiously  looked 
forward  to  by  many  who  will  be  naturally  very 
desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  they  have 
been  hung  or  not.  And  what  is  this  Salon  ? 
some  of  the  new  comers  will  doubtless  be 
asking.  For  their  benefit  let  us  go  over  the 
old  ground  and  explain.  The  Salon  is  the 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  readers 
of  this  magazine  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  pocket  show 
wherein  the  best  that  has  been  done  during  the 
past  twelve  months  or  so  is  gathered  together 
in  a  portable  form,  so  that  the  chefs-d’ -oeuvre 
may  be  studied  at  leisure  without  any  of  the 
fatiguing  drawbacks  which  attend  the  tour 
round  the  ordinary  picture  galleries.  And 
what  is  the  cost  ?  Why,  sixpence.  Could  any 
exhibition  be  cheaper  than  this,  for  the  charge 
not  only  includes  the  photographs,  but  the 
catalogue  and  a  lot  of  excellent  reading  matter 
besides,  and  also  coupons  entitling  the  holder 
to  take  part  in  contests,  the  prizes  in  which 
are  of  a  valuable  nature. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  a  little  more  about 
this  great  exhibition  are  advised  to  purchase 
any  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  August  issue  of 
The  Junior ,  the  later  ones  are  better,  as  the 
style  of  the  show  has  been  altered.  We  trust 
that  this  year  we  shall  have  an  increased 
number  of  prints  submitted.  Of  course  out  of 
these  a  great  many  will  have  to  be  rejected, 
but  then  reflect,  dear  reader,  you  might  be 
amongst  those  accepted.  And  what  an  honour 
that  would  be,  for  the  more  prints  we  have  to 
choose  from,  the  greater  the  merit  in  getting 
a  place,  and  the  less  the  discredit  in  being 
rejected.  And  besides  the  honour,  we  give 
competitors  something  more  tangible,  for  we 
shall  award  a  certain  number  of  certificates  to 
the  pictures  we  consider  most  worthy,  and 
besides  these  certificates  the  lucky  competitors 
will  also  receive  twenty-five  post-cards  with 
their  winning  efforts  printed  on  them  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  A  certain  number  of 
entries  will  also  be  placed  "on  the  line.” 

And  now  what  must  be  done  by  those  who 
desire  to  submit  their  efforts  to  the  hanging 
committee  ?  In  last  month’s  issue  will  be  found 
two  coupons,  in  this  two  more,  and  two  more 
in  the  next,  thus  each  subscriber  has  six 
chances  absolutely  free,  and  if  he  cares  to  buy 
more  journals,  and  consequently  have  more 
coupons,  he  can  do  so  ad  infinitum.  These 
coupons  have  to  be  filled  up  as  directed  and 
attached  firmly  to  the  backs  of  the  prints  in  the 
usual  competition  manner. 

We  have  this  year  decided  upon  an  innova¬ 
tion,  and  are  going  to  abolish  the  classes  or 
divisions  which  have  hitherto  existed.  This 
we  think  will  be  more  satisfactory  all  round. 
When  arranging  the  pictures  for  the  last  Salon 
we  found  that  some  divisions  were  excellently 
supported,  while  others  did  not  receive 
sufficient  patronage,  and  yet  these  smaller 
classes  had  to  have  a  page  or  half  a  page 
devoted  to  them  to  the  exclusion  of  better 
work  in  the  other  divisions.  Under  the  new 
rule  this  trouble  will  be  hardly  likely  to  occur, 
for  all  the  photographs  will  be  selected  on 


their  general  merits,  either  pidorially  or  tech¬ 
nically,  and  not  because  of  their  special 
suitability  for  one  division. 

And  now  as  to  the  kind  of  pictures  likely  to 
get  hung.  Well  as  will  be  seen  now  that  the 
divisional  method  has  been  put  aside,  pictures 
of  every  conceivable  kind  will  be  eligible,  and 
likely  to  find  places,  provided  of  course  that 
they  are  artistically  or  technically  good,  or 
have  been  taken  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  or  are  extremely  novel  and  original. 

We  give  below  a  condensed  list  of  the  kind 
of  subjects  which  are  likely  to  get  in.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  complete,  and  no  doubt 
numerous  others  will  suggest  themselves  to 
our  readers. 

Landscape  and  seascape ;  landscapes  with 
figures ;  seascapes  with  figures ;  genre  studies  ; 
figure  studies  ;  portraits,  both  indoor  and  out ; 
child  pictures  ;  illustrations  of  various  phases 
of  life,  work,  play,  and  rest  ;  archaeological, 
geological,  architectural,  and  scientific  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  hand  camera  and  instantaneous  work 
of  all  sorts ;  photographs  of  animals,  birds, 
flowers,  grasses  and  mosses  ;  humorous  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  unique  photographs ;  trick  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  in  fa£t,  any  photographs  of  any 
description  which  come  under  the  heads 
previously  named,  or  with  artistic,  technical, 
or  novel  merits. 

RULES. 

Each  photograph  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
Salon  coupon  which  must  be  securely  fixed  to  the  back 
of  the  print  by  one  corner.  Entries  not  complying  with 
this  regulation  will  be  immediately  disqualified.  Com¬ 
petitors  must  not  use  strips  of  gummed  stamp  paper  for 
attaching  their  coupons. 

Two  coupons  were  given  in  the  April  issue,  two 
appear  this  month,  and  two  will  be  published  in  June. 
This  will  allow  every  reader  six  chances  without 
additional  expense.  If,  however,  he  desires  to  send 
more  than  that  number  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so  by 
purchasing  extra  copies  of  the  magazine,  and  using  the 
coupons  therein. 

The  coupons  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  which  must  be  written  very  plainly  indeed  in 
pencil,  the  other  particulars  being  inscribed  in  the 
spaces  left  for  the  purpose.  The  photographs  may  be  of 
any  size  up  to  and  including  half-plate,  and  they  must 
be  sent  flat  and  unmounted.  They  may  be  by  any 
printing  process,  and  need  not  necessarily  be  the  work 
of  the  present  year. 

They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford,  and  marked 
on  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope  “Junior 
Salon.” 

The  last  date  for  reception  is  June  25th,  but  the 
sooner  the  photographs  arrive  the  better. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  editor, 
and  in  no  case  can  the  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 
The  decision  of  the  Editor  is  absolutely  final. 


©nr  iprises. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Snowballing  Competition.  We  have 
an  announcement  to  make  in  connection  with 
this  competition  which  we  much  regret.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  received  so  few  entries, 
six  in  fact,  and  the  work  which  has  been 
submitted  is  so  weak  that  we  cannot  really 
honestly  make  any  award.  We  hardly  know 
how  this  comes  about  except  that  perhaps  the 
fates  have  been  once  more  against  us,  and 
have  not  provided  competitors  with  sufficient 
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material  to  make  up  their  snow  scenes.  This 
is  the  second  Junior  competition  which  has 
proved  a  failure,  the  other  case  was  that  of  the 
Slum  contest,  which  it  will  be  remembered  was 
equally  badly  supported.  The  photographs  of 
the  six  competitors  have  been  returned  to 
them. 

General  Competition.  The  prize  has 
been  awarded  to  T.  F.  Brogden,  92,  North 
Marine  Road,  Scarborough,  and  certificates  to 
E.  Cobham,  Sulhamstead  Rectory,  Reading; 
Miss  Ella  Tomlinson,  Kensington  Cottage, 
Fishbourne,  Chichester  ;  H.  C.  Leat,  2, 
Richmond  St. ,  Totterdown,  Bristol;  J.  Peat 
Miller,  Braehead  Berth,  Ayrshire,  N.B. ; 
Wm.  Baldwin,  1,  Stoney  Lane,  Foulridge, 
near  Colne;  Miss  M’Lauchlan,  9,  Melville 
Crescent,  Edinburgh;  Albert  Cookson,  2, 
Canova  St.,  Edge  Hill,  Liverpool;  Florence 
E.  Boardman,  Town  Close  House,  Ipswich 
Road,  Norwich,  and  Alfred  Geo.  L.  Philpot, 


taking  point  of  view,  his  model  moved,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  bird  from  the 
fingers.  Miss  M'Lauchlan's  figure  study 
shows  a  party  of  old  ladies  in  the  costume  of 
the  forties  talking  scandal.  They  are  very 
charmingly  posed,  but  alas,  they  do  not  stand 
out  from  their  surroundings  as  they  should, 
and  for  this  defect  too  long  an  exposure,  and 
too  front  a  lighting  are  responsible.  The 
“Narcissi"  of  Florence  E.  Boardman  are, 
photographically  speaking,  capital,  and  from 
the  artistic  standpoint  they  are  not  unpraise¬ 
worthy,  but  somehow  the  photograph  does 
not  appeal  strongly  to  us.  Albert  Cookson 
calls  his  contribution  “The  Edge  of  the 
Forest,”  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  more  like 
an  old-fashioned  plantation  and  farm  yard 
mixed.  Its  chief  charm  lies  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  material,  and  the  capital  lighting  and 
balance  of  tone  obtained.  Mr.  Philpot’s 
“Interior  of  a  Crypt"  shows  that  the  artist 
has  overcome  considerable  difficulties,  but  we 


70-71,  Burgate  Street,  Canterbury,  Kent.  The 
work  this  month  all  round  is  above  the  average, 
although  nothing  very  startlingly  good  has 
come  to  hand.  There  is  a  noticeable  improve¬ 
ment  in  technique,  and  a  growing  tendency 
in  the  art  direction  is  plainly  evident 
amongst  the  majority  of  prints  submitted. 
Strong  originality,  however,  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  one 
picture  is  worthy  of  particular  commendation 
in  this  respect  save  perhaps  that  of  the 
prize  winner.  Amongst  the  certificate 
winners  the  nicest  work  is  undoubtedly  that 
done  by  Wm.  Baldwin,  which  shows  a  cottage- 
woman  mourning  over  a  dead  canary,  the 
cause  of  whose  demise,  a  kitten,  sits  demurely 
enough  under  the  table  on  which  stands  the 
cage  of  his  victim.  The  lighting  is  very 
charming,  but  somehow  Mr.  Baldwin  does  not 
seem  to  have  quite  hit  it  from  the  prize- 


General  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

T.  F.  Brogden,  A  Wet  Day.  Scarborough. 


must  point  out  that  his  picture  is  too  square 
for  our  taste,  and  also  somewhat  flat  through 
the  usual  cause,  overexposure  again.  Amongst 
the  other  prints  which  do  not  receive  certi¬ 
ficates,  but  which  are  very  near  the  line,  is  one 
from  Mrs.  Dumas,  some  well-photographed 
daffodils,  which  unfortunately  suggest  a  top 
heaviness,  due  to  their  all  being  jammed  into 
a  smallish  jar,  and  not  having  anything 
sufficiently  strong  on  the  floor  to  balance 
them.  H.  V.  Towell  in  “January”  had  a 
good  spot,  but  the  artist  has  made  the  mistake 
of  either  printing  the  clouds  too  dark,  or  the 
landscape  too  light,  the  latter  we  fancy,  and  he 
will  have  to  try  again.  Ayrshire’s  “  Frosty 
Morning"  would  have  been  better  had  the 
horse  and  cart  been  coming  towards  the 
spectator  instead  of  receding.  “Try  Again" 
very  nearly  succeeds  with  a  picturesque  group 
of  tramps  enjoying  an  alfresco  meal,  but 
somehow  the  surroundings  are  not  pleasing, 
and  although  we  cannot  condemn,  we  do  not 
feel  justified  in  praising  the  effort.  W.  J. 
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Neville’s  view  of  a  canal  lock  on  a  sunny 
summer  afternoon  is  very  charming,  and  he 
has  obtained  a  nice  light  effect,  and  we  fancy 
that  when  he  prints  in  a  little  stronger  sky, 
and  by  stopping  out  the  edge  of  the  trees  to 
the  right,  gets  them  into  a  more  pictorial 
shape,  he  will  have  something  most  pleasing, 
Osceola  shows  a  rabidly  out-of-focus  im¬ 
pression  ;  the  spot  is  not  bad,  and  it  alone 
would  no  doubt  have  stood  this  particular 
style  of  treatment,  but  unfortunately  a  horse 
which  has  been  introduced  is  not  in  a  good 
position  to  show  its  shape  off  when  thrown  out 
of  focus,  and  consequently  a  blurred  and  not 
striking  effect  accrues.  There  are  other 
pictures  we  should  like  to  deal  with,  but 
space  forbids.  We  honourably  mention,  how¬ 


ever,  the  work  ot  T.  Berry,  Runnymede, 
Katchem,  Wandering  Willie,  Kirget,  Nest, 
Coleraine,  Putty,  Civet  Cat  and  Castor  Cliffe. 


A  Figure  Posed  on  a  Stile.  -A  prize 
of  ios.  6d.  is  offered  for  a  genre  study  made 
from  a  figure  or  figures  with  a  stile  as  an 
accessory.  As  our  country  readers  will  most 
probably  be  unable  to  compete  for  the  street 
contest  we  have  arranged  this  competition  for 
them.  There  could  not  be  a  more  suitable  or 
suggestive  accessory  than  a  country  stile  for  a 
figure  study ;  ploughboys  may  sit  on  it  and 
eat  their  luncheon,  it  may  be  occupied  by 
crow-scarers,  or  may  form  a  trysting-place 
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for  faithful  lovers,  while  old  men  may  oc¬ 
casionally,  like  Lewis  Carroll'sseptuagenarian, 
be  found  "A  sitting  on  a  gate.”  Surely  this 
should  be  a  really  easy  contest,  and  we 
anticipate  a  large  number  of  entries.  The 
competition  closes  May  25th.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  March  number. 

General  Competition.  -Closes  May  25th 
Prize  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  of  any 
subject.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  March 
number. 

Cyclists.  —We  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for 
the  best  photograph  of  a  group  of  cyclists 
travelling  at  a  reasonable  speed  amidst  suit¬ 
able  surroundings.  We  once  had  quite  a  pretty 
and  interesting  instantaneous  photograph  of  a 
cyclists’  club  on  the  road,  and  as  cyclists  are 
so  common  nowadays,  we  think  that  a  com¬ 
petition  of  this  character  will  give  those  who 
desire  to  attain  to  instantaneous  excellence  a 
good  chance.  The  pictorial  effect  too  can  be 
gained,  for  instance  clouds  of  dust  come  out 
very  well,  and  a  cyclist  forms  occasionally  a 
valuable  accessory  to  a  pictorial  bit  of  road  or 
lane.  As  we  wisti  to  have  as  much  space  as 
possible  at  our  disposal  in  the  Salon  number 
for  matters  of  more  general  interest,  we  have 
decided  to  give  competitors  in  this  and  the 
following  contest  a  month  longer,  which  means 
that  the  closing  date  is  July  25th,  and  that  the 
awards  will  appear  in  the  September  issue. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  April  issue. 

An  Old  Man  and  Old  Woman.  Two 

prizes  of  ios.  5d.  each  are  offered  for  the  best 
figure  study  of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman 
respectively,  to  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out. 
The  figures  must  be  full  lengths,  but  the 
lighting  must  be  artistic,  and  it  will  not  do  to 
simply  place  an  aged  person  anyhow  against 
anything  in  an  all-round  light,  and  still  expect 
to  carry  off  an  award.  We  offer  no  suggestion 
and  put  no  restrictions,  but  simply  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  to  do  the 
best  they  can  with  it  The  competition  closes 
July  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
April  issue. 

TWO  NEW  COMPETITIONS. 

A  Photograph  of  Rocks. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  ios.  6d.  for  the  best  photograph  which 
has  a  rock  or  a  number  of  rocks  for  its  motif. 
These  "altars  of  unsculptured  stone”  are 
considerably  neglected  by  the  photographer, 
who  seems  to  devote  most  of  his  attention  to 
less  rugged  phases  of  nature,  and  some  of 
them,  when  of  good  shape  and  impressively 
lighted,  can  be  made  to  give  most  striking 
compositions  with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  for 
their  very  boldness  and  breadth  prevents  any 
"finnikiness”  being  present  in  a  marked 
degree.  This  competition  is  practically  for 
our  country  readers — those  in  towns  have  had 
their  chance  in  the  Busy  Street  contest.  A 
number  of  citizens,  however,  will,  by  the 
closing  date,  have  had  their  holidays,  and  will, 
therefore,  perhaps  find  themselves  in  a  position 
to  compete.  Competition  closes  August  25th. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  June  issue. 

Contrast  Prize.  —We  offer  a  prize  of  one 
guinea  for  the  best  two  photographs  illustrating 
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the  contrast  between  the  town  and  country. 
We  want  you  to  choose  the  ugliest,  dingiest 
spot  you  can  find  in  your  own  town,  or  in 
some  town  near  you,  for  one  photograph,  and 
the  most  charming  spot  you  know  in  the 
country  near  at  hand,  the  place  where  you 
like  to  go  on  Saturday  afternoon,  to  get  away 
from  the  hurly-burly  after  a  week’s  hard  work 
at  the  desk.  Do  not  give  us  the  whole  of  your 
favourite  haunt  in  one  print,  but  take  some 
portion  of  it,  some  tree,  or  rock,  or  cottage, 
and  make  the  best  you  can  of  that.  Panoramic 
views  are  rarely  successful  as  little  bits. 
The  competition  closes  August  25th.  Coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  June  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  m  any  case  the  full  name  and 
address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually  not 
be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 
They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the  specified  dates  to 
be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column  or  in  the  illustrated  articles.  In 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


©ur  Survey. 

There  are  one  or  two  vacancies  in  the 
Junior  Postal  Club.  Those  interested  should 
communicate  with  Mr.  W.  Walton,  Calder 
Terrace,  Copley,  Nr.  Halifax. 

A  Simple  Accessory. — To  imitate  an  opera- 
box  turn  a  sofa  on  its  side  and  suspend  curtains 
above.  The  ends  must  be  trimmed  off  so  as  not 
to  expose  the  dodge.  A  very  effective  group  of 
young  folks,  supposed  to  be  at  the  pantomime, 
has  been  done  in  this  fashion  by  a  contributor 
to  the  Photographic  News. 

Variety  in  Photographs. — There  ought  to 
be  the  greatest  possible  variety  in  the  size, 
shape,  and  tone  of  photographs.  The  less  we 
speak  of  whole-plate,  half-plate,  quarter-plate 
prints,  of  sepia,  black,  and  purple  tones  the 
better.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  count  against  a  picture  to  describe  it  as  a 
half-plate  silver  print  of  a  purple  tone  ;  not 
because  such  characteristics  are  bad  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  because  they  are  the  characteristics 
of  such  a  vast  number,  and  variety  is  all- 
important  in  pictorial  work.  The  tones  of 
photographs,  especially  when  of  moderately 
large  size,  admit  of  far  greater  variety  than  is 


commonly  supposed,  and  that  without  going 
outside  the  range  of  colour  generally  considered 
admissible. — : James  Craig. 


©nr  XaboratoiT. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

Paper  Funnels. — Fairly  efficient  substitutes 
for  glass  funnels  may  be  made  from  used 
envelopes,  by  cutting  an  eighth  of  an  inch  off 
one  corner,  and  then  describing  an  arc  with 
the  scissors  at  a  distance  of  about  two  inches 
or  more. 


To  Render  Corks  Impervious  to  Acid. — 
Take  any  ordinary  cork  and  immerse  it  in 
vaseline,  slightly  warmed  to  make  it  more 
fluid.  The  cork  will  then  be  unaffected  by 
acids,  and  substances  which  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  stored  in  stoppered  bottles,  can 
now  be  placed  in  ordinary  bottles  with  corks 
treated  in  this  manner. 

Brown  Tint. — To  impart  a  brown  tint  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  old  engravings,  to  photographs, 
soak  them  in  a  strong  solution  of  tea  or  coffee. 
The  tea  or  coffee  must  be  cold,  and  filtered, 
the  prints  being  afterwards  washed  in  water. 
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This  method  is  suitable  for  platinum  or 
bromide  prints.  It  would  be  absurd  to  treat 
smooth  albumen  or  gelatine  papers  in  this 
fashion. 

Stripping  Negatives. — Wash  the  negative 
well,  then  put  it  into  a  solution  of  hydrochloric, 
citric  or  sulphuric  acid.  Citric  is  the  best, 
since  it  is  less  destructible  to  the  film.  Rinse 
the  plate  for  a  few  moments  and  pour  over  it 
a  solution  of  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Carbonic  acid  is  formed  and  the  film  can  now 
be  pulled  off  the  glass.  It  is  caught  on  a  clean 
piece  of  glass,  and  after  being  properly  adjusted, 
is  dried. 


To  Clean  Plain  Glass.  The  following 
will  be  found  the  best  glass-cleaning  mixture 
it  is  possible  to  make  :  — 

Soft  water  .  i  oz. 

Powdered  pumice  stone  ......  i  oz. 

Powdered  chalk  or  whiting. ...  ij  oz. 

Ammonia  (  880) .  tj  oz. 

Apply  with  a  piece  of  wash  leather  and  polish 
with  a  soft  rag  or  soft  paper. 

To  Strip  the  Film  from  a  Broken  Nega¬ 
tive. — Put  the  negative,  film  side  down,  upon 
clean  blotting  paper,  brush  a  solution  of 
rubber  in  benzine  over  the  crack  ;  place  a 
strip  of  thin  transparent  paper  on  top  of  this, 
and  let  it  dry.  After  a  little  while  coat  the 
whole  reverse  side  of  the  negative  with 
celluloid  varnish  (zapon  varnish).  The  nega¬ 
tive  so  prepared  can  be  stripped  in  the  well- 
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known  way,  preferably  by  treating  with  alkalic 
formalin  solution.  By  pasting  up  the  cracks, 
a  penetrating  of  the  formalin  solution  through 
the  same  is  prevented,  as  otherwise  an  uneven 
expansion  of  the  film  would  take  place. 

To  Wash  Negatives  With  Little  Water 
— When  water  is  scarce  or  a  constant  stream 
from  a  tap  not  available  the  following  method 
will  be  found  effective  in  ridding  negatives  of 
hypo.  Hold  the  plate  firmly  in  one  hand, 
film  side  downwards,  hand  above,  and  slap 
it  forcibly  on  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  water 
with  a  side-to-side  motion  for  two  or  three 
minutes  rapidly,  then  change  the  water  and 
repeat.  Fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  of  such 
treatment  will  be  enough.  Two  plates  may 
be  so  washed  at  the  same  time  by  placing  them 
back  to  back,  and  occasionally  reversing  them. 
Badly  frilled  plates  should  not,  of  course,  be  so 
treated,  but  a  little  frilling  would  not  matter. 
If  the  plate  is  not  firmly  held  the  fingers  are 
liable  to  be  cut.  Only  plates  up  to  half-plate 
size  can  be  treated  in  the  above  way  with  one 
hand. — Hindoo. 

A  New  Toning  Bath. — For  those  who  from 
preference  or  for  convenience  still  use  print-out 
paper,  a  simple  but  effective  toning  bath  can 


be  made  as  follows  : — 

Sodium  formate  .  7^  grains 

Sodium  bicarbonate  .  1  grain. 


Crush  and  dissolve  in  5  ounces  of  water,  and 
then  add  half  a  grain  gold  chloride.  The 
prints  should  be  well  washed,  preferably  in 
salt  and  water  before  toning.  Toning  takes 
place  rapidly,  especially  if  the  bath  be  very 
slightly  warmed.  After  toning,  five  minutes’ 
washing  before  fixing  is  desirable.  '‘Tabloids’’ 
of  such  quantities  as  are  necessary  for  this 
formula  are  made  up  by  Messrs.  Burroughs 
Wellcome  &  Co.  This  toning  bath  should  be 
used  directly  it  is  mixed,  since  its  efficacy 
depends,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  fact 
that  sodium  formate  is  itself  a  powerful 
reducing  agent,  and  causes  gold  to  be  de¬ 
posited,  whether  there  are  any  prints  in  the 
bath  or  not 

Paper  Trays  and  Battery  Jars. — An  inex¬ 
pensive  photographic  tray  which  is  practically 
water,  acid,  and  alkali  proof,  may  be  made  out 
of  a  pasteboard  box  by  covering  it  with  a 
coating  made  by  melting  together  equal 
parts  of  paraffin  and  guttapercha  chips.  The 
guttapercha  should  be  melted  first  over  a  slow 
fire,  the  paraffin  is  then  added  and  the  whole 
composition  thoroughly  mixed  and  brought  to 
a  very  fluid  condition.  It  is  then  poured  into 
the  box  or  box-cover,  which  should  be  dry  and 
warm.  The  composition  should  be  allowed  to 
run  along  the  edges,  so  that  the  entire  inside 
of  the  box  is  waterproofed,  the  excess  is  poured 
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off  and  the  box  is  then  allowed  to  cool.  The 
outside  should  then  be  waterproofed  in  the 
same  manner.  In  case  any  spot  fails  to  receive 
the  composition,  some  of  it  may  be  made  into 
sticks  and  applied  to  the  bare  places  with  the 
aid  of  a  hot  iron,  which  may  also  be  used  to 
smooth  up  any  unevenness  of  the  surface. 
Some  photographers  like  ridges  in  the  tray  to 
keep  the  plate  off  the  bottom  and  to  facilitate 
the  lifting  of  it  out.  These  ridges  can  be  easily 
built  up  with  the  aid  of  a  hot  iron.  These 
pasteboard  trays  are  light  and  are  not  liable 
to  be  broken  by  a  fall.  Old  dry  plate  boxes 
may  be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  Wooden 
trays  may  be  waterproofed  in  the  same 
manner 

©ur  C^dop^Ma. 

In  this  modest  compilation  we  make  no  pretence  ot 
completeness.  We  have  simply  selefted  those  terms 
for  explanation  which  are  in  frequent  occurrence  during 
the  operations  of  the  amateur  photographer.  Our 
definitions  or  explanatory  remarks  are  necessarily  brief, 
nevertheless  we  venture  to  hope  they  will  be  found  clear 
and  comprehensible,  and  enable  the  photographer, 
especially  the  novice  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding 
of  the  operations  he  has  to  perform,  and  the  substances 
and  instruments  he  is  called  upon  to  use.  Our  Cyclopaclia 
will  be  continued  from  month  to  month  until  all  the 
more  frequently  employed  terms  have  been  dealt  with. 

Paper  Negatives. — Paper,  coated  with 
highly  sensitive  emulsion,  can  now  be  obtained 
from  several  makers,  and  used  in  the  camera 
to  take  the  place  of  plates  or  films.  It  is  also 
very  convenient  for  enlarging  purposes.  In 
some  cases  the  film  can  be  stripped  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  glass  for  printing  purposes,  or  as  an 
alternative  the  paper  rubbed  with  vaseline  to 
render  it  translucent. 

Photogravure. — A  photo-mechanical  print¬ 
ing  process  whereby  an  intaglio  image  is 
obtained  by  printing  on  a  sensitized  copper 
plate.  From  this  plate  prints  are  made  on 
paper  by  means  of  a  copper-plate  press. 

Pin-hole  Photography. — A  lens  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  taking  negatives.  In 
place  of  it  a  very  small  pin-hole  in  a  piece  of 
metal  or  card  may  be  used  with  fair  success, 
though  owing  to  the  small  aperture  the  expo¬ 
sure  will  be  lengthy.  The  pin-hole  can  be 
made  by  a  red-hot  needle  in  a  piece  of  black 
cardboard,  as  there  must  be  no  roughness  at 
the  margin. 

Pin-holes. — Defects  in  the  negative,  con¬ 
sisting  of  small  circular  transparent  spots,  due 
to  bubbles  of  air  clinging  to  the  film  during 
development,  or  particles  of  dust  lying  thereon 
at  the  time  of  exposure.  To  avoid,  brush  the 
plates  over  gently  with  a  soft,  flat  camel-hair 
brush  before  inserting  them  in  the  slides,  and 
when  developing  rock  the  dish  well,  or  draw 
a  soft  brush  immersed  in  the  developer  several 
times  across  the  face  of  the  plate. 

Platinotype  Process. — A  printing  process 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  action  of  ferrous 
oxalate  on  platinous  chloride,  which  it  turns 
black.  Platinotype  paper  is  sold  everywhere, 
and  is  capable  of  yielding  the  most  artistic 
engraving -like  results.  Full  directions  for 


working  the  platinotype  process  of  printing 
were  given  in  The  Junior  Photographer  for 
January,  1898. 

Platinum  Toning. — Some  of  the  salts  of 
platinum  may  be  used  for  toning  in  place  of 
gold.  Of  these  potassium  chloroplatinite  is 


the  best  to  employ.  Prepare  the  following 
bath  : — 

Potassium  chloroplatinite  ..  20  grains 

Citric  acid . . .  150  ,, 

Water .  40  ozs. 


For  use  take  equal  parts  of  the  above  and 
water.  Printing  should  not  be  carried  any 
deeper  than  it  is  required  to  be  in  the  final 
result.  Platinic  chloride  is  sometimes  used 
for  toning  bromide  prints. 

Positive. — The  reverse  of  negative,  or  an 
image  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  corres¬ 
pond  with  nature  and  are  not  reversed. 

Potassium  Bichromate. — Used  in  many 
photo-mechanical  processes  because  of  its 
sensibility  to  light  in  the  presence  of  organic 
matter. 

Potassium  Bromide. —Used  in  preparing 
emulsions,  also  as  a  restrainer  in  development. 
A  ten  per  cent  solution  should  be  kept  in  a 
dropping  bottle  in  every  dark-room,  ready  for 
use. 

Potassium  Carbonate.  -  Used  in  develop¬ 
ment.  Must  not  be  confused  with  potassium 
bicarbonate. 

Potassium  Ferricyanide. — Used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  hypo  for  reducing  over-dense 
negatives  and  prints. 

Potassium  Feurocyanide. — Employed  in 
the  cyanotype  process  wherein  the  image  is 
white  on  a  blue  ground. 

Potassium  Oxalate. — Used  as  a  developer 
in  the  bromide  and  platinotype  processes. 

Printing  Frame. — A  wooden  frame  for 
receiving  the  negative  and  securing  behind  it 
a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  which  is  held  in 
position  by  a  wooden  back  fitted  with  springs. 

Pyrogallic  Acid.  —  The  pyrogallol  or 
pyrogallic  acid  developer  is  one  of  the  most 
generally  employed.  It  admits  of  consider¬ 
able  latitude  in  exposure,  and  is  rapid  in 
action.  The  usual  formula  is  as  follows: — 


No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  64  grams 

Citric  acid  .  6  ,, 

Water  .  4  ozs. 

No.  2. 

Ammonia  '88o  1  dram 

Potassium  bromide  .  30  grains 

Soda  sulphite .  2  drams 

Water .  4  ozs. 


For  use,  mix  1  dram  of  each  solution  in  about 
oz.  of  cold  water. 

Quarter  Plate.  -A  regular  size  of  camera 
meaning  one  which  will  take  a  plate  4^x35. 

Rapid  Rectilinear. — A  particular  form  of 
lens,  consisting  essentially  of  two  single  lenses 
combined  in  order  to  counteract  the  errors  of 
distortion  produced  by  single  lenses  when 
photographing  buildings.  A  rectilinear  lens 
is  not  necessarily  more  rapid  than  other  forms, 
and  the  title  is  a  misnomer.  The  rapidity  of 
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a  lens  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  size 
of  its  working  aperture. 

Reducer. — Negatives  which  have  been 
overdeveloped,  and  become  too  dense  to  print 
with  reasonable  rapidity  or  with  a  proper 
degree  of  softness,  can  be  reduced  or  thinned 
by  the  application  of  different  solutions 
which  are  called  reducers.  The  potassium 
ferricyanide  reducer  was  until  recently 
the  one  in  general  use.  Take  i  part  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide 
and  add  to  it  io  parts  of  a  i  in  5  solution  of 
sodium  hyposulphite.  Place  the  negative  in 
water  for  a  few  minutes  until  well  soaked,  then 
remove  to  the  reducing  solution.  Reduction 
takes  place  very  rapidly.  When  sufficiently 
thin,  wash  very  thoroughly.  During  the  last 
few  months  a  new  reducer,  ammonium  per¬ 
sulphate,  has  been  introduced,  and  one  great 
advantage  is  claimed  for  it,  that  it  attacks  the 
densest  parts  of  the  negative  first.  A  five  per 
cent  solution  will  be  found  best  in  practice. 

Restrainer.—  Any  substance  added  to  the 
developer  for  retarding  the  too  rapid  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  image.  Ammonium  bromide  or 
potassium  bromide  is  generally  employed  for 
the  purpose.  The  former  is  the  more  active 
restrainer.  Quantities  as  follows  to  make 
restrainers  of  equal  strength  . — 

Ammonium  bromide  ....  98  grains 

Water  .  980  minims 

Potassium  bromide  .  119  grains 

Water  .  980  minims 

Retouching. — The  correction  of  defects  in 
negatives  by  pencil  work  on  the  negative 
itself.  Mainly  applied  in  portraiture.  The 
negative  is  first  varnished  and  then  the  portion 
upon  which  retouching  is  to  be  made  is  dabbed 
with  a  wad  of  cotton  wool  dipped  in  retouch¬ 
ing  medium,  which  gives  a  tooth  to  the  pencil. 
The  retoucher  then  wields  the  pencil  carefully, 
making  dots  and  lines  to  remove  marks  or 
blemishes  on  the  features.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  see  "The  A  B  C  of 
Retouching,”  by  Andrew  Young. 

Reversal.  -If  a  plate  be  exposed  in  the 
camera  on  some  subject  for  a  very  long  time, 
a  positive  instead  of  a  negative  is  produced 
upon  development. 

Reversed  Negative.  —  Occasionally  in 
enlarging  and  sometimes  in  carbon  printing  a 
reversed  negative  is  required.  There  are 
several  ways  of  obtaining  reversed  negatives  ; 
by  reversal  in  the  camera  by  means  of  a 
silvered  reflector,  or  a  prism  ;  by  taking  the 
subject  through  the  back  of  the  plate,  or  by 
stripping  the  film  and  reversing  it. 

Rising  Front.— In  ali  well-fitted  cameras 
the  front,  or  the  central  portion  of  it  holding 
the  lens,  can  be  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to 
include  more  sky  and  less  foreground,  or 
vice  versa. 

Rodinal. — A  concentrated  solution  of  par- 
amidophenol,  used  as  a  one-solution  developer 
for  plates  and  lantern  slides,  but  especially 
the  latter. 

Roll-Holder.-  The  box  attachment  which 
contains  a  roll  of  sensitive  film,  and  is  attached 
at  the  back  of  the  camera  in  place  of  the  usual 
slides. 


©nr  Critical  Column. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  ot 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pifture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral."  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Sirius. — This  is  spoilt  by  its  indistinctness, 
we  fancy  you  have  either  moved  the  camera 
or  not  bad  it  focussed  correctly.  For  a  park 
the  scene  before  you  was  by  no  means  bad, 
and  with  a  little  more  pains,  and  a  day  with 
more  eftect  about,  you  might  have  got  a 
picture. 

Alice-in-Wonderland. -  This  is  a  fairly 
good  photograph  from  the  topographical 
standpoint,  artistically  we  can  say  nothing 
about  it,  because  it  is  evidently  taken  for  a 
certain  purpose,  and  as  it  fulfils  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  said  purpose,  criticism  is,  of 
course,  disarmed. 

Don  Juan. — The  effect  of  light  is  very  nice 
in  this,  but  we  think  that  a  little  more  sky 
would  have  added  a  charm  to  the  whole.  You 
do  not  tell  us  what  exposure  you  gave,  but  we 
fancy  it  was  a  tiny  bit  too  long.  We  must 
congratulate  you,  however,  upon  having  made 
a  somewhat  stiff  subject  pictorial  by  means  of 
properly  adjusted  sunshine  and  shadow. 

Anes.  This  is  hardly  right.  It  seems  to  us 
that  there  should  have  been  a  little  more  fore¬ 
ground  and  a  little  less  of  that  heavy  cloud. 
Then  the  trees  do  not  seem  to  be  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  interest,  they  are  scattered  all  over  the 
place,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
you  should  have  selected  the  position  you 
have  done  so  far  as  we  can  see. 

F.  W. — Nicely  lighted,  but  you  have  not 
held  the  camera  steady,  we  should  say,  for  the 
focus  is  weak.  This  would  have  made  a  pretty- 
view,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  try  it  again 
under  precisely  the  same  lighting  circum¬ 
stances.  If  vou  secure  a  better  negative,  you 
will  no  doubt  turn  out  a  picture. 

A.  M.  H  —  We  believe  we  criticised  this  for 
you  through  post.  We  can  add  nothing  to 
what  we  said  then,  the  effect  is  certainly  very- 
far  from  pleasing. 
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Westfield. — We  reproduce  this  because  it 
is  so  near  a  picture  and  yet  so  far  from  one.  The 
boys  are  most  naturally  posed,  and  the  whole 
tells  a  simple  little  story  plainly.  But  why  on 
earth  was  that  horrible  macranie  table  intro¬ 
duced  ?  It  jars  on  the  artistic  senses,  and  sug¬ 
gests  the  studio  where  you  can  get  a  dozen 
carte-de-visites  for  three  shillings.  Whatever 


you  do,  Westfield,  do  not  let  a  piece  of  furniture 
"like  this  appear  in  your  works  again.  And 
what  about  the  background  ?  Could  you  not 
have  managed  to  get  a  natural  one  ?  And 
again,  why  is  your  print  so  square  ? 

Practical. — These  persons  certainly  seem 
to  be  enjoying  themselves  in  a  quiet  way,  but 
they  unfortunately  are  so  mixed  up  with  the 
background  that  one  hardly  knows  where  they 
leave  off  and  where  the  greenery  begins.  They 
are  overexposed,  which  accounts  for  what  we 
complain  of.  Glad  to  see  you  use  an  artistic 
printing  process. 

Civet  Cat. — Very  fuzzy,  we  fancy  the  trees 
were  blowing  about  at  the  time  you  made  the 
exposure,  which  would  in  a  great  measure 
account  for  the  indistinctness  of  the  whole. 
Then  you  apparently  overexpose  too,  another 
way  in  which  you  could  make  your  negative 
hazy. 

Frena. — The  light  was  too  strong  at  the 
time  you  took  this  photograph.  You  see,  there 
are  such  heavy  contrasts  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  get  a  good  balance  of 
tone  unless  you  had  taken  very,  very  special 
precautions,  such  as  employing  a  backed  plate 
and  developing  most  carefully.  You  do  not 
seem  to  have  held  the  camera  quite  still,  or 
else  it  has  not  been  properly  focussed. 

Instantqgraph. — Topographically  satisfac¬ 
tory,  we  cannot  criticise  it  from  the  art 
standpoint,  because  apparently  it  was  taken 
with  a  view  to  interesting  only  those  who  have 
some  connection  with  the  establishment. 


Red  Hussar.  —  Technically  very  good 
indeed,  but  we  think  if  the  old  lady  had  bfeen 
engaged  in  some  occupation,  say  knitting,  you 
would  have  secured  a  more  pictorial  photo¬ 
graph.  We  do  not  like  the  P.O.P.  and  you 
leave  too  much  surroundings.  Cut  half  an  inch 
off  the  left,  half  an  inch  off  the  right,  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  top,  and 
half  an  inch  from  the  bottom. 

Fewxs. — This  is  pretty,  or  it  would  be  if  you 
printed  it  on  some  paper  other  than  glossy 
P.O.P.  Try  brown  carbon  on  toned  etching 
paper,  the  yellower  the  tint  of  the  latter  the 
better,  for  it  seems  to  us  that  your  work  would 
then  suggest  autumn  very  well  indeed.  The 
reflection  in  the  water  is  pleasing,  and  the 
foreground  has  been  nicely  broken  up  by  the 
woods,  and  there  is  a  good  effect  of  distance. 
You  are  unlike  many  amateurs,  you  seem  to  be 
aware  that  a  clear  day  is  not  likely  to  be 
satisfactory  from  the  pictorial  point  of  view, 
and  therefore  select  one  when  there  are  mists 
about. 

G.  A.  B. — Flat.  This  is  a  very  good  place, 
but  as  you  have  treated  it  the  most  has  not 
been  made  of  the  material.  The  trees  were 
apparently  blowing  about  tremendously  at  the 
time  you  made  the  exposure,  and  there  is  a 
lack  of  definition  and  atmosphere.  You  will 
have  to  begin  at  the  beginning  again,  and  next 
time  see  that  the  lighting  is  such  that  the  trees 
are  made  to  stand  out  from  their  fellows  more. 

Benzoin. — Spoilt,  of  course,  by  the  water, 
which  looks  like  so  much  milk.  This  sort 
of  view  rarely  turns  out  satisfactory.  You  see, 
to  get  detail  in  the  trees  you  have  to  give  a 
long  exposure,  which  of  course  means  that  the 
water  will  come  out  as  a  blurred  mass. 

Tam. — This  only  just  escapes  being  apicture, 
the  lighting  on  the  gallery  is  very  charming 
indeed,  but  the  water  foreground  has  no 
particular  interest,  and  does  not  give  the  idea 
of  liquid  at  all.  Cut  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  off  the  sky,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off 
the  bottom,  and  print  in  platinotype. 

R.  T.  P. — We  are  pleased  to  reproduce  this, 
because  it  is  certainly  a  picture,  and  shows 
how  even  the  hand  camera  can  be  made  to 


give  breadth  when  the  lighting  is  good.  The 
beautiful  ripple  on  the  water  just  suggests  one 
of  those  shimmery  days  for  which  Scarborough 
is  noted,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
toned  down  the  sky  is  also  pleasing,  while  the 
distant  town  is  just  sufficiently  hazy  to  throw 
the  boats  with  their  dark  sails  into  prominence. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Westfield. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  R.  T.  P. 
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Settle. — There  is  the  gist  of  a  picture 
here,  but  at  present  the  photograph  is  not  very 
convincing.  The  bov  is  in  a  good  position, 
the  gate  is  all  right  and  the  lighting  is  not  bad, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  motif.  What 
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is  he  up  to?  This  attempt  appears  to  us  to  be 
in  a  raw  condition  so  to  speak  ;  something  might 
come  of  it  if  the  artist  would  only  take  a  little 
more  pains,  and  try  what  he  can  manage  with 
faking.  For  instance,  although  we  recommend 
trimming,  we  think  it  has  been  carried  to  excess 
in  this  case.  We  should  suggest  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  sky.  In  this  sky  the  photographic 
equivalent  for  a  lark  might  be  put,  and  then 
some  reason  would  be  apparent  for  the  youth’s 
standing  there  and  gazing  upwards.  If  the 
photographer  will  carry  out  the  suggestions, 
and  see  what  he  can  do  in  the  matter,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  reproduce  at  a  later  date  his 
amended  effort.  We  have  had  recently  a  lot 
of  figure  studies  which  have  just  fallen  short 
of  the  high-water  mark  for  reasons  similar  to 
those  given  above,  and  therefore  as  this  seems 
a  likely  opportunity  for  a  contributor  to  try 
what  he  can  do  when  he  has  digested  our 
advice,  we  make  the  offer. 

Bran. — Like  the  rest  of  the  wood  views  sent 
in  this  month,  hard  and  altogether  lacking  in 
breadth.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  run  on 
this  kind  of  subject,  and  scarcely  any  of  the 
artists  appear  to  have  got  hold  of  the  right 
method  at  all.  You  must  have  had  the  sun 
nearly  behind  your  back,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  clear  bright  day  when  you  made  the 
exposure,  for  you  to  have  got  a  result  like  you 
have  done. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Settle. 


Dan — Rather  neat,  or  it  would  be  if  you 
printed  in  a  good  sky,  adding  about  two  inches 
more  so  as  to  produce  a  long  narrow  composi¬ 
tion.  Exposure  quite  right. 

Tella. — The  little  girl  is  too  evidently 
standing  for  her  photograph .  What  a  different 
effect  you  would  have  produced  had  you 
allowed  her  to  look  through  the  wicket.  The 
technique  is  passable,  but  you  must  pay  more 
attention  to  art.  The  setting  is  all  right,  but 
the  trail  of  the  average  photographer  is  too 
painfully  apparent  over  the  whole. 

Kink  -  This  is  not  bad,  but  it  is  too  square, 
and  suggests  a  magic  lantern  slide,  for  which 
purpose,  however,  it  is  not  sufficiently  sharp. 
Yon  might  have  made  a  better  foreground  had 
you  included  a  few  more  rushes,  the  sky  being 
white  does  not  add,  anything  to  the  general 
effect. 

Nest. — This  is  not  bad,  and  we  commend 
you  for  having  produced  a  natural,  simple 
little  figure  study.  There  is  nothing  very 
great  about  it  we  must  confess,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  gives  one  a  sense  of  reality,  and 
the  lighting  is  especially  nice. 

Quinol. — What  a  pity  that  the  water  had 
not  more  reflections  in  it.  Had  this  been  the 
case  you  would  have  produced  a  really  charm¬ 
ing  presentment  of  a  March  day.  You  have 
overexposed,  and  naturally  the  stream  has 
flowed  on  and  obliterated  the  reflections.  The 
cloud  is  very  well  printed  in  indeed,  and  we 
think  that  if  you  take  pains  you  will  be  able  to 
produce  something  worth  looking  at,  even  from 
the  present  negative.  Try  sunning  down  the 
stream  towards  the  right-hand  bottom  corner. 

Tippy-Tilly. — This  is  very  nice,  idea  is 
good,  and  the  lady  wears  a  moderately 
natural  costume,  although,  somehow,  the  blouse 
hardly  seems  to  match  with  the  bare  feet. 


The  lighting  is  charming,  and  the  pose  quite 
satisfactory.  We  do  not  quite  like  the  shape 
of  the  print,  it  is  too  square,  a  much  better 
result  accrues  when  a  little  over  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  is  trimmed  from  the  left  side. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Tippy  Tilly. 


Eclipse. — The  pussy  is  in  a  nice  position, 
but  the  effect  is  somewhat  hard,  possibly 
through  so  short  an  exposure  having  had 
to  be  given  under  somewhat  unfavourable 
circumstances.  You  can  cut  off  half  an  inch 
from  each  side  with  advantage,  and  you  might 
get  a  better  result  if  you  used  some  warm 
coloured  carbon. 

H.  R.  H. — This  is  spoilt  by  lack  of  atmos¬ 
phere,  one  cannot  tell  which  trees  are  near  the 
camera,  and  which  further  away  at  the  first 
glance,  and  consequently  a  true  picture  is  not 
there.  If  you  had  selected  a  day  which  was 
a  little  more  hazy,  you  would  have  succeeded 
better.  If  the  hazy  day  was  not  present,  a 
very  open  aperture  and  focussing  on  the  nearer 
trees  would  have  given  you  what  you  required. 

M.  G.  Brighton. — This  is  rather  nice, 
but  we  fancy  that  if  you  had  held  the 
camera  a  little  steadier  the  animals 
would  have  come  out  a  great  deal 
sharper.  Still  for  a  study  of  this  kind 
it  will  do.  Why  do  you  use  shiny 
P.O.P.  ?  This  would  look  very  nice, 
we  should  fancy,  on  platinotype.  Ex¬ 
posure  quite  correct. 

Prehistoric  Peep. — The  fight  is  too, 
too  unnatural.  We  think  if  you  had 
posed  the  boys  more  carefully,  the  result 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  better.  A 
fight  should  to  be  effective  show  con¬ 
siderable  motion  on  the  part  of  the 
combatants.  In  your  case  the  lads  look 
as  if  they  were  wax-works.  You  have 
overexposed,  and  you  have  also  not 
focussed  sharply  enough. 

Heavitree. — Your  church  is  nicely 
lighted,  and  you  have  produced  a  by  no 
means  unpictorial  photograph  of  a 
somewhat  difficult  subject.  A  good  sky 
would  add  to  the  effect,  and  the  picture 
is,  of  course,  too  small  at  present  to  be 
imposing. 

Brown  Linnet. — Not  so  good  as  the 
picture  you  submitted  us  last.  The 
children  do  not  appear  to  be  really 
storming  the  fort,  and  the  source  of  light 
was  a  great  deal  too  much  behind  the 
camera,  and  you  have  consequently 
produced  a  result  something  like  a  flash¬ 
light. 

Arundel. — Only  moderately  good;  out  of 
focus,  and  the  surroundings  are  not  nice.  You 
see  the  lady  ought  to  be  going  to  have  a  bath 
by  the  look  of  her,  and  we  can  see  no  bath. 
This  style  of  thing  will  not  do  a  bit.  If  you 
must  attempt  the  nude,  take  every  precaution 
to  have  the  surroundings  as  simple  and  as  little 
suggestive  of  the  studio  as  possible. 

H.  R.  Harford. — Technically  your  prints 
are  very  good  indeed,  and  we  can  suggest  no 
way  in  which  you  could  improve  them. 

Ferry. — This  is  just  a  little  bit  hard,  we  feel 
certain  you  could  have  got  something  nicer 
had  you  taken  more  pains.  The  rushes  are 
very  spiky,  an  effect  probably  caused  by  the 
way  in  which  they  are  lighted,  and  the  middle 
distance  instead  of  suggesting  atmosphere 
seems  to  indicate  halation. 


Tabby  Cat. — Too  little  'foreground,  and,  of 
course,  too  little  atmosphere.  This  is  a  very 
fine  road  indeed,  and  we  should  strongly  advise 
you  to  try  again,  not  employing  so  large  a 
stop,  and  selecting  a  day  when  there  is  some 
little  mist  hanging  about  the  trees.  Then 
arrange  it  so  that  the  vanishing  point  of  the 
roadway  is  about  two  inches  from  the  bottom 
of  your  picture. 

Stoneycroft.  • —  Here  we  have  a  good 
specimen  of  the  trouble  which  may  result 
from  the  use  of  a  lens  of  too  wide  an  angle. 
This  sylvan  spot  was  apparently  all  that  one 
could  desire  for  photographic  purposes.  We 
have  a  charming  gate  running  through  a  very 
pretty  wooded  field  with  nice  trees  conveniently 
situated.  Alas,  this  same  wide-angle  lens  has 


ruined  the  whole  of  the  good  effect  by  dwarfing 
the  gate,  and  making  it  appear  insignificant, 
and  hy  including  a  great  deal  too  much  of  the 
surroundings.  Just  fancy  what  a  different 
effect  would  have  accrued  had  the  gist  of  the 
picture,  which  lies  somewhere  within  the  lines 
we  mark  out,  been  made  more  of,  and  if  that 
great  distracting  patch  of  sky  had  been  left  out. 
Of  course,  Stoneycroft  will  say  that  if  he  had 
gone  nearer  he  would  have  got  the  result  we 
indicated  even  with  his  present  lens.  No,  he 
would  not,  for  this  sort  of  lens  has  a  habit  of 
destroying  all  perspective,  consequently,  even 
though  his  camera  had  been  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  gate,  the  result  would  not  have  been  half 
so  satisfactory  as  if  one  with  a  longer  focus 
had  been  employed. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Stoneycroft. 
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Ajax. — It  is  a  nice  spot,  but  that  unfortunate 
iron  building  on  the  extreme  left  is  a  terrible 
eye-sore  from  the  artistic  standpoint.  You 
did  well  to  wait  until  that  horse  came  down  to 
the  water  to  drink,  it  has  just  filled  up  the 
blank  space  nicely.  We  should  recommend 
you  to  cut  a  good  half-inch  from  the  bottom 
of  your  print,  and  possibly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  sky.  Then  trim  off  the  left  hand 
as  much  of  the  iron  building  as  you  possibly 
can. 

Coleraine.  — The  lighting  of  your  two 
pictures  leaves  comparatively  little  to  be 
desired,  and  the  materials  from  which  you 
have  built  up  your  composition  are  also 
satisfactory.  You  have  made  a  great  mistake, 
however,  in  not  letting  the  figures  you  have 
introduced  tell  some  story.  Fancy  how  much 
more  effective  the  composition  would  have 
been,  had  the  man  on  the  horse  been  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  comrade  who  is 
leaning  against  the  railings.  You  had  almost 
everything  here  to  produce  a  picture — a  good 
country,  a  fine  lighting  effect,  pictorially-dressed 


people,  and  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  tech¬ 
nique.  Instead,  however,  of  using  all  these 
elements  you  have  thrown  your  chance  away 
and  produced  nothing  particularly  striking. 
You  see,  your  photograph  has  no  interest  for 
it  tells  us  no  story,  and  consequently  it  is 
practically  valueless,  because  from  the  land¬ 
scape  point  of  view  it  is  hardly  striking  enough, 
while  as  a  figure  study  under  the  present 
circumstances  it  fails  dismally. 

H.  C.  F. — You  say  that  you  took  your  picture 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  lantern  slide,  well 
to  be  satisfactory  for  such  a  purpose  it  should 
have  been  a  great  deal  crisper  and  sharper. 
You  did  not  focus  sufficiently  well,  and  you 
overexposed,  and  apparently  the  lighting  was 
not  very  striking  at  the  time.  Remember  a 
flatness  must  result  when  the  causes  enu¬ 
merated  above  are  present.  Take  more 
pains  next  time.  Did  you  try  Velox  ?  A  thin 
negative  like  this  would  have  yielded  an 
excellent  result  on  that  paper,  which  is  admir¬ 
ably  suited  to  such  negatives. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Coleraine. 


F  Bee. — Altogether  too  flat,  you  say  you  gave 
only  two  seconds,  we  should  feel  inclined  to 
doubt  this.  Half  a  second  apparently  would 
have  been  ample  exposure.  We  can  hardly 
give  you  any  definite  advice,  because  we  do  not 
know  what  developer  you  use,  but  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  your  photo¬ 
graphy  somewhere.  Try  shortening  the 
exposure,  and  if  this  does  not  answer,  get  some 
other  developing  solution.  You  selected  a 
fairly  good  spot  to  photograph,  and  if  you  had 
not  made  such  a  mess  from  the  technical 
standpoint,  you  would  have  produced  a  fairly 
nice  picture,  although  you  could  have  effected 
an  improvement  had  you  had  the  roadway 
more  central. 

Tadpole. — We  think  you  could  have  taken 
this  staircase  from  a  better  position,  and  under 
better  circumstances  so  far  as  lighting  goes. 
Technically  you  have  succeeded,  however. 
We  give  you  credit  in  this  respect.  The 
subject  is  a  stock  one,  and  as  its  interest  is 
purely  historical,  criticism  from  the  art  stand¬ 
point  is  practically  disarmed. 

Fido.  —  Not  badly  taken,  but 
there  is  too  little  foreground,  and 
we  hardly  like  the  table  on  which 
you  have  placed  the  flowers,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  a  very  great 
sinner.  Exposure  and  lighting 
quite  correct,  but  in  a  case  of 
this  sort  a  bit  better  focus  on 
the  vase  would  have  been  an 
improvement. 

Aim. — The  baby  is  rather  stiffly 
posed,  and  she  has  moved,  and 
we  certainly  do  not  think  you 
gave  her  ^th  of  a  second.  There 
must  be  something  wrong  with 
the  way  in  which  you  calculate 
your  exposures.  But  even  if  you 
were  correct,  what  was  the  good 
of  giving  ^th  for  a  figure  study, 
when  a  longer  exposure  would 
have  done  ?  It  is  like  using  a 
steam  hammer  to  crack  nuts. 

C.  H.  E. — If  there  had  been  a  little  more 
luminosity  in  the  water  this  would  have  been 
really  very  pretty,  because  it  composes  well. 
We  think  that  if  you  fake  the  negative  a  little 
bit  with  paper,  black  lead,  etc.,  reducing  the 
high-lights  in  some  places  and  strengthening 
them  in  others,  you  will  turn  out  something 
worth  looking  at,  because  the  materials  are 
pictorial. 

Darlun.  -The  position  of  the  girl  is  not 
bad,  but  the  focus  is  really  too  naturalistic. 
We  fancy  that  you  do  not  yet  know  how  to 
use  your  spectacle  lens  properly,  and  from 
what  you  say  it  must  be  a  primitive  sort  of 
instrument.  Remember  that  the  visual  and 
chemical  foci  in  this  sort  of  lens  are  different, 
and  you  must  be  careful  to  correct  after  you 
have  done  your  focussing. 

Rye. — It  seems  to  us  that  you  have  made  a 
double  exposure  somehow  or  other,  it  is  the 
only  way  we  can  account  for  the  singular  effect. 
Are  you  perfectly  certain  that  the  shutter  did 
not  go  off  when  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide 
was  half  withdrawn  ?  This  appears  to  be  the 
only  solution. 
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Stafford. — Not  half  bad,  the  lighting  is 
pretty,  and  there  is  just  sufficient  diffusion  to 
produce  a  pictorial  result.  It  is  singular  that 
in  most  of  the  figure  studies  sent  into  the 
critical  column  this  month,  the  dimensions  are 
too  square.  In  your  case  you  must  trim  as  we 
suggest  if  you  wish  to  get  anything  nice,  a 
broad  squat  composition  is  never  satisfactory. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — This  is  a  nice  spot,  but 
you  have  completely  taken  away  the  photo¬ 
graph’s  claims  to  pi&orial  merit  by  introducing 
those  tadies  and  the  perambulator.  Another 
mistake  was  made  when  you  allowed  the 
roadway  to  finish  where  it  does,  it  should  have 
been  more  central.  Divide  the  photograph 
exactly  in  two  and  throw  away  the  left-hand 
portion. 

Crony. — The  boy  is  very  naturally  posed, 
and  seems  to  be  minding  his  business.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  his  feet  are  much  out  of  focus,  and 
this  consequently  detracts  considerably  from 
the  merit  of  the  whole.  You  might  have 
pulled  him  a  little  bit  further  away  from  the 
wall  with  advantage.  This  would  have  thrown 
his  surroundings  a  bit  more  out  of  focus,  and 
made  him  stand  away  more  distinctly. 

Vanessa.  —With  a  little  bit  more  focus  this 
would  have  been  charming,  because  the  clearing 
is  a  pictorial  one,  and  you  have  secured  a 
splendid  foreground.  The  tree  in  the  middle 
distance,  however,  unfortunately  does  not 
stand  out  sufficiently  distinctly  away  from  its 
fellows,  and  flatness  is  consequently  evident. 
Possibly  at  another  hour  of  the  day  when  the 
sun  is  in  a  different  position  you  would  produce 
a  better  effect. 

Yellow  Eyes. — This  is  certainly  rather 
pretty,  but  we  should  have  preferred  it  had 
the  large  tree  nearest  the  spectator  stood  out 
a  little  more  prominently  from  its  fellows. 
Note  how  it  seems  to  merge  into  the  rest  of 
the  composition  towards  the  top  of  the  picture. 
The  crocuses  come  out  charmingly,  and  if  by 
a  little  faking  you  could  make  the  trunk  we 
complain  of  a  little  more  important,  you  would 
have  a  nice  composition. 

Hope. — The  summer-house  is  not  in  itself 
sufficiently  picturesque  to  have  been  worth  an 
exposure,  its  surroundings  appear  satisfactory, 
and  it  seems  a  pity  that  you  could  not  have 
found  something  more  worthy  of  your  steel.  It 
would  do  for  the  setting  for  a  genre  study  of 
a  simple  type.  The  technique  leaves  little  to 
be  desired,  and  it  is  no  use  our  giving  you 
advice  in  this  direction. 

Prince. — Never  take  bridges  like  this,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  pictures  from  them, 
especially  when  they  are  occupied  by  everyday 
people  in  everyday  attire,  and  these  same 
people  will  insist  on  staring  at  the  camera.  In 
a  nice  spot  like  this  you  ought  to  have  got 
something  infinitely  better.  We  should  advise 
you  to  try  again.  The  technique  is  commend¬ 
able,  but  you  overexpose  slightly,  and  do  not 
use  precautions  to  prevent  halation. 

Putty. — Lack  of  atmosphere  again,  con¬ 
sequent  failure.  In  your  case  the  lack  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  light  being  too 
much  behind  the  camera,  and  by  your  having 
used  too  small  a  stop.  Then  as  to  composition . 


The  two  trees  repeat  one  another  'most 
pronouncedly,  consequently  the  general  en¬ 
semble  is  weak.  You  will  have  to  begin  all 
over  again.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a 
spectacle  lens  ? 


©ur  iBMtor’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  pradticable 
are  adopted.  This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts 
are  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  See  also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to 
Correspondents.”  Address  letters— The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

After  a  spell  of  warm  weather,  when  every¬ 
body  had  become  convinced  that  winter  was 
over,  behold  a  sudden  snap  of  the  keenest 
frost,  and  the  iciest  of  north  winds.  Snow, 
too,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  south 
almost  equally  with  the  north.  Never  before 
have  we  seen  trees,  shrubs  and  other  objects 
so  splendidly  festooned  with  light  fleecy  snow, 
crisp  and  sparkling,  as  on  the  twenty-first  of 
March.  We  were  in  Leicester  for  a  few  hours 
during  the  afternoon,  and  there,  in  the  Park, 
along  the  New  Walk,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  town  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  country, 
the  snow  effects  were  most  beautiful.  Let  us 
hope  our  friends  in  the  Midland  counties  were 
prepared  and  accomplished  some  good  work. 

*  * 

Letters  like  the  following  interest  us  deeply. 
We  are  obliged  to  leave  out  many  details  for 
obvious  reasons:  —  “It  is  now  three  years  since 
I  started  photography  and  I  do  not  regret  any 

of  the  money  I  have  spent  since . 

Some  day  I  mean  to  take  up  photography  as  a 
profession,  as  I  am  dissatisfied  with  my  present 
trade.  I  have  no  heart  for  it  and  I've  always 
had  a  great  notion  for  photography,  so  that  I 
think  I  should  get  on  much  better  at  it.  I 
hope  The  Junior  will  go  on  and  prosper  as  it 
deserves  to  do.  But  for  its  influence  it  is  quite 
likely  I  should  have  been  blundering  away 
yet.  It  so  happened  that  the  local  bookseller 
got  a  specimen  copy  of  it,  and  I  saw  it  and 
ordered  at  once.”  We  are  gratified  to  have 
been  the  means  of  assisting  our  correspondent 
and  of  fostering  his  love  for  a  refining  and 
ennobling  pursuit,  but  we  would  caution  him 
to  think  seriously  before  taking  up  photography 
as  a  profession.  Photography,  like  everything 
else,  becomes  drudgery,  when  a  man  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  to  please  the  bad  taste  of  an 
exacting  public  and  not  allowed  to  follow  his 
own  inclinations. 

*  * 

A  subscriber  in  Orkney  writes  to  point  out 
the  drawbacks  which  they  work  under  in  those 
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islands  with  regard  to  taking  part  in  our 
competitions: — "Firstly,”  remarks  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  "we  have  no  trees,  the  absence  of 
which  hampers  us  in  pictorial  effects.  Ugly 
stone  dykes  are  on  either  side  of  most  of  our 
roads,  and  dull,  dark  heather.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  beautiful  sunsets  and  grand 
rocks,  headlands,  sea  scenery  and  sea  birds. 
The  snow  that  falls  here  lies  only  a  few  hours 
and  is  gone,  there  is  no  ice,  nor  skating,  nor 
ponds.  No  stiles  like  those  in  England,  and 
no  waterfalls.  The  town  of  Kirkwall  is  some¬ 
what  ancient,  primitive  and  sleepy,  and  only  at 
the  time  of  the  Lammas  Fair  or  on  the  ordinary 
market  Monday  can  it  be  called  busy.”  Under 
these  circumstances  our  correspondent  must 
perforce  pass  over  many  of  the  competitions ; 
and  she  makes  several  suggestions.  Some  of 
the  subjects  mentioned  have  already  been 
utilized,  and  in  regard  to  one,  "rock  scenery,” 
we  seem  to  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
anticipate  her  wishes,  for  this  subject  was 
announced  last  month.  We  are  keeping  the 
list  by  us  and  will  give  our  Kirkwall  readers 
every  possible  chance. 

The  true  "sun-artist”  need  never  suffer  from 
ennui  on  a  railway  journey,  so  long  as  the 
passing  landscape  is  visible,  for  he  can  watch 
the  scenic  elements  for  ever  shaping  them¬ 
selves  into  pi£tures,  and  for  ever  separating 
again,  as  the  train  rushes  rapidly  along.  We 
have  seen  a  hundred  pictures  appear  and 
disappear  in  the  course  of  a  short  journey 
from  London  to  Cambridge.  It  was  a  sunny 
morning,  the  hedgerows  and  trees  threw  trans¬ 
parent,  beautiful  shadows  upon  the  green 
spring,  carpet  or  newly  ploughed  fields. 
Suddenly  a  group  of  cattle  would  appear  in 
the  foreground,  then  the  surroundings  and 
distance  would  fall  into  harmony,  and  for  a 
second  or  two,  there  was  a  picture.  Then  the 
foreground  was  left  behind,  and  the  whole 
range  of  landscape  gradually  moved  away, 
things  near  at  hand  first,  those  further  away 
more  slowly,  and  remote  things  last  of  all,  in 
obedience  to  that  curious  law  of  perspective. 
Even  the  smoke  from  our  engine  plays  its  part 
and  ofttimes  hides  a  bare  or  ugly  foreground, 
or  wreathing  round  above  and  below  gives  us 
vignetted  vistas  of  infinite  loveliness.  We 
long  to  pull  the  communication  cord  and  stop 
the  express  at  some  of  the  prettiest  scenes, 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  at  the  high 
speed  we  are  travelling,  the  eye  overlooks 
many  deficiencies  and  receives  too  rosy  im¬ 
pressions.  In  reality,  good  compositions  are 
far  fewer  and  further  between. 

We  are  interested  in  receiving  a  long  letter 
from  k>ur  correspondent  who  rejoices  in  the 


nom-de-plume  of  Stoneycroft,  and  much  sur¬ 
prised  on  reading  its  contents.  He  tells  us 
that  last  year  the  whole  of  his  photographic 
outfit  valued  at  nearly  ^50  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  It  appears  that  apparatus,  books,  tools, 
and  everything  used  were  stored  in  a  closet 
under  the  stairs.  From  some  unknown  cause 
the  fire  originated  here.  Fortunately  it  was 
discovered  before  the  house  suffered  serious 
damage,  but  the  contents  of  the  cupboard  were 
lost,  and  unfortunately  not  insured.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  mice  by  nibbling  wax  lights 
set  them  on  fire,  and  thus  started  the  blaze. 
Our  correspondent  was  very  kindly  assisted 
by  some  generous  relations,  who  provided 
him  with  the  necessary  sum  for  purchasing  a 
new  outfit.  This  being  the  case,  we  expect  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Stoneycroft  regularly  in  future. 
Before  ending  this  paragraph,  we  may  venture 
to  point  out  the  desirability  of  insurance. 
The  present  case  may  act  as  a  warning  to 
others. 


Bnswcrs  to  Corresponfcents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expefted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine.— One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address : — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

R.R.E.  wants  to  know  how  to  make  P.O.P.  prints 
adhere  to  glass.  We  presume  he  means  behind  the  glass 
in  optical  contadt.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  the  prints  in  water  together  with  the 
glasses,  and  drawing  a  print  on  to  a  glass,  squeegee  well 
down,  leaning  the  glass  up  to  dry.  Should  any  difficulty 
be  experienced  in  getting  the  prints  to  stick,  the  addition 
of  a  little  gelatine  to  the  water  will  bring  this  about. 

Amateur  purposes  to  paint  some  photographs,  and 
wishes  to  know  if  there  are  any  special  colours.  We 
believe  that  after  prints  have  been  prepared  with  shellac 
and  alcohol,  ordinary  water  colours  may  be  used,  but 
some  excellent  colours  are  supplied  especially  for  the 
purpose  by  most  of  the  stock  houses. 

Stoneycroft  is  desirous  of  knowing  whether  our 
rules  are  subject  to  exception.  We  may  say  at  once  they 
are  not.  He  enquires  in  particular  about  the  compe¬ 
tition  rule  which  says  that  prints  should  be  unmounted. 
Since  receiving  his  letter  we  have  considered  this  point 
carefully,  and  have  decided  to  alter  this  rule  to  read  as 
follows: — “Prints  need  not  be  mounted.”  From  our 
point  of  view  we  do  not  take  the  mount  into  con¬ 
sideration,  excepting  where  specially  insisted  upon,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mounting  Competitions,  and  the  rule  was 
originally  made  out  of  consideration  for  competitors  in 
order  to  save  them  the  expense  of  postage,  and  the 
trouble  of  mounting.  Stoneycroft  also  is  not  quite  clear 
about  the  Critical  Column  rules.  In  that  division  it  is 
one  print,  one  fee,  one  coupon,  but  if  a  reader  desire  to 
enter  two  prints,  he  can  purchase  another  copy  of  the 
magazine,  and  with  a  second  coupon  enter  a  second 
print. 

Plato  encloses  a  sample  of  printing  paper,  asking  if 
we  can  identify  the  make.  It  is  what  is  called  matt 
paper,  and  we  believe  is  that  particular  brand  supplied 
by  the  Albion  Albumenizing  Co.,  Sauchiehall  Street, 
Glasgow. 
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BACKYARD  PORTRAITURE. 

By  the  Editor. 

HE  first  sub¬ 
jects  a  newly 
constituted 
photogra¬ 
pher  wants 
to  take  are 
people,  and 
especially 
children. 
Scenery 
seems  to  him 
very  vague 
at  first  ;  his 
mind  inclines 
instinctively  to  something 
more  definite,  and  especi¬ 
ally  to  a  living  person.  Moreover  a 
human  being  can  be  moved  about. 
You  may  put  him  in  the  garden,  or  on 
the  front-door  steps.  He  can  sit  in 
an  uncomfortable  chair  alongside  a 
ricketty  table,  and  yet  appear  happy. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  trees  cannot 
well  be  shifted  here  or  there,  and 
Mahomet  must  still  go  to  the  mountain. 
No  wonder  then  that  the  novice  begins 
by  recording  his  own  species. 

’Twere  better  otherwise.  If  we 
persist  in  trying  to  run  before  we  have 


Initial  from  photograph  by  Miss  Hilda  Bingham. 


learned  to  walk  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  we  shall  come  a  cropper. 

We  ought  if  we  were  wise  to  choose 
some  quiet  spot  for  our  first  attempts, 
and  focus  on  a  hut  or  a  tree,  or  the 
simplest  possible  immovable  object, 
and  repeat  exposure  after  exposure 
until  the  elements  of  practice  in  field 
and  dark-room  have  been  mastered. 

But  we  are  not  wise,  and  do  the  very 
thing  we  ought  not.  That  is  to  say, 
we  take  little  Johnnie  or  wee  Winnie 
out  into  the  backyard  or  the  front 
garden,  or  perhaps  the  nearest  copse, 
and  photograph  them  just  as  they  are, 
“like  life”  (sic).  But  somehow  the 
prints  generally  turn  out  a  bit  disap¬ 
pointing,  especially  to  the  photographer 
who  has  a  faint  spark  of  art  in  his  soul. 
He  can’t  tell  why,  but  they  give  him  a 
vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  whenever 
he  looks  at  them,  and  all  that  he  can 
do  in  the  way  of  gold-edged  mounts, 
vignetting,  and  a  fine  gloss,  just  like 
Mr.  Jones,  the  professional  in  High 
Street,  increases  rather  than  diminishes 
that  impression. 

Where  is  the  fault  ?  Let  me  try  to 
locate  it,  and  to  give  a  first  lesson  in 
the  art  of  amateur  portraiture.  My 
observations  are  for  novices — for  be¬ 
ginners — and  since  my  advice  is  likely 
to  prove  more  fruitful  if  I  show  some 
examples  of  the  wrong  sort  of  thing, 
and  suggest  how  they  ought  to  have 
been  done,  than  by  merely  talking  of 
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theory,  that  is  the  plan  I  propose  to 
adopt. 

Examine  the  first  illustration.  This 
is  a  typical  example  of  elementary 
backyard  portraiture  selected  from 


many  dozens  which  are  sent  in  to  The 
Junior  Photographer.  Here  we  have  a 
nice  little  chap  who,  had  he  been  more 
suitably  posed,  might  have  made  a  nice 
little  portrait.  What  needs  altering  ? 
First  take  away  that  piano  stool,  it 
has  no  more  connection  with  little  boys 
and  backyards  than  telescopes  or  tigers. 
What  makes  matters  still  worse,  the 
piano  stool,  by  virtue  of  its  cretonne 
covered  seat,  and  not  the  boy,  is  the 
most  conspicuous  object  in  the  com¬ 
position.  In  place  of  this  piece  of 
drawing-room  furniture  an  ordinary 
stool,  such  as  a  child  usually  plays 
with,  would  help  matters  on,  and  if 
the  lad  were  leaning  over  or  sitting 
upon  it  in  a  natural  manner,  instead 
of  merely  resting  his  hand  on  the  top 
like  an  orator,  so  much  the  better. 

Now  a  common  backyard  is  not  the 
best  place  in  the  world  for  portraiture, 
but  as  many  amateurs  have  no  other 
suitable  accommodation  at  hand,  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  make  the  best  of  it. 


In  this  example  the  window-sill  cuts 
very  unpleasantly  into  the  picture,  and 
is  second  only  to  the  stool  in  with¬ 
drawing  interest  from  the  figure.  We 
should  have  put  the  child  in  the 
doorway  or  on  the  steps  thereof  which 
are  to  be  seen  just  peeping  in  on  the 
right-hand  side.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
throw  the  door  open,  for  that  provides 
a  darkish  background  in  which  prob¬ 
ably  only  faint  outlines  would  be 
visible.  Seated  on  the  steps  with  a 
simple  toy  in  his  hands,  and  one  or 
two  others  scattered  about,  Johnnie 
would  have  appeared  much  more  at 
home,  and  much  more  natural  than  he 
does  in  his  present  orthodox  attitude, 
one  of  those  which  the  amateur  so 


often  and  so  unwisely  borrows  from 
the  third-rate  professional. 

Johnnie’s  expression  is  far  from 
happy.  We  are  quite  sure  he  does 
not  scowl  in  that  fashion  except  when 
his  big  brother  tells  him  to  “look  at 
me  and  keep  still.”  Why  does  that 
big  brother  pull  out  the  tripod  to  its 
full  extent  and  look  down  upon  little 
Johnnie  from  some  lofty  height  above? 
The  proper  altitude  for  the  camera  is 
on  a  level  with  Johnnie’s  face  or  even 
lower. 

Now  let  us  take  another  example  of 
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backyard  photography  before  passing 
on  to  the  common  field  or  garden 
species. 

This  little  lady  also  suffers  from  the 
same  cause  as  the  one  just  alluded  to. 
The  camera  is  looking  down  upon  her, 
and  she  seems,  therefore,  to  be  playing 
the  fascinating  game  of  honeypots, 
amusing  in  its  way,  but  not  a  sport 
calculated  to  display  the  graceful  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  human  figure.  She 
also  has  been  commanded  to  “look 
here,”  and  once  more  the  consequence 
has  been  an  unnatural  expression.  Now 
had  this  child  received  proper  treatment 
— had  the  photographer  come  down  to 
her  level  (in  more  senses  than  one), 
given  her  a  toy  on  which  to  direct  her 
attention,  and  let  her  stand  up  or  sit 
in  some  more  substantial  chair,  what 
a  much  better  portrait  he  might  have 
made,  even  under  the  same  conditions. 
We  cannot  say  the  ferns  or  the  brick 
wall  behind  are  desirable  accessories, 
anyhow  they  might  have  been  a  little 
more  subdued.  The  fact  is,  this 
negative  has  been  somewhat  over¬ 
developed.  The  photographer  has 
considered  the  ferns  behind  rather 
than  the  child,  and  in  consequence 
they  come  out  much  more  distinctly 
than  they  ought,  while  the  child’s  face 
and  dress  are  too  white  and  show  a 
marked  absence  of  half-tone,  so  essential 
in  good  portraiture. 


An  even  worse  case  is  shown  in 
example  No.  3.  This  has  several  of 
the  faults  of  the  previous  illustrations; 


height  of  camera,  distracting  surround¬ 
ings,  etc.,  with  the  addition  of  others. 
The  most  serious  is  the  inclusion 
of  a  portion  of  someone’s  figure, 


half  concealed.  This  is  absolutely 
inexcusable.  In  the  next  place  it  is 
bad  form  to  cut  off  the  feet  in  a  portrait 
of  this  nature,  because  the  ground 
beyond  is  visible,  while  the  child’s 
perambulator  is  also  divided.  Of  all 
backgrounds  for  portraits  trelliswork 
is  least  suitable,  on  account  of  the 
glaring  patchwork  effect  it  produces. 
The  best  use  to  make  of  trellis  divisions 
is  for  fixing  a  blanket  or  plain  cloth 
background  upon,  to  employ  for  por¬ 


traits  proper,  head  and  shoulders  only. 

Now  there  is  yet  another  type  of 
open-air  portrait  which  ought  to  be 
avoided.  If  you  leave  the  yard  or  the 
garden  and  go  further  afield,  be  careful 
to  avoid  falling  out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire.  Find  some  broad  and 
simple  environment  for  the  figure 
where  a  gentle  diffuse  light  is  obtain¬ 
able,  say  against  a  dark  background  of 
foliage,  or  upon  some  sloping  grassy 
bank.  The  very  last  situation  to  be 
fixed  upon  is  one  at  all  similar  to  the 
next  illustration,  where  the  girl,  though 
naturally  posed  so  far  as  she  herself  is 
concerned,  is  so  lost  amid  a  multitude 
of  branches  and  twigs,  above  and 
below,  all  mingled  and  muddled,  that 
the  eye  cannot  without  an  effort  be 
fixed  upon  her  face  and  figure.  We 
have  read  of  butterflies,  caterpillars, 
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and  certain  other  animals  and  insects, 
who  have  been  provided  by  nature 
with  strange  means  of  concealing 
themselves  from  their  enemies.  They 


have  been  endowed  in  such  a  marked 
manner  with  an  appearance  in  colour 
and  shape  resembling  their  usual  sur¬ 
roundings  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  distinguish  them.  We  have  also 


of  this  kind  is  the  very  last  thing  to 
be  sought  for  in  photography. 

Before  concluding,  I  have  two  illus¬ 
trations  to  show  of  the  right  sort  of 
thing.  The  first  of  these,  No.  5  of 
our  examples,  is  not  quite  what  one 
would  wish,  but  still  it  is  much  nearer 
the  mark  than  any  of  those  previously 
given.  This  girl  on  the  steps  is  pretty 
naturally  posed,  the  camera  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  situated  about  on  a  level 
with  her  head,  while  she  is  occupied 
as  a  child  would  be  with  a  pet  animal, 
and  is  smiling  prettily  instead  of 
wearing  a  frown  or  a  look  of  interested 
curiosity  at  the  movements  of  the 
photographer.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  we  have  cut  away  quite  half  the 
print,  because  on  the  other  portion  of 
the  stairs  there  were  two  cats,  a  terrier, 
and  a  tortoise,  each  interesting  enough 
in  itself,  but  not  being  grouped  around 
the  child  they  introduced  so  many 
distracting  elementsand  interfered  with 
the  portrait. 

Example  6,  from  The  Photographer's 
Record ,  very  nearly  approaches  a  com¬ 
plete  success.  The  background,  an 
ordinary  outhouse,  is  so  nicely  thrown 
out  of  focus  that  its  ugliness  is  un¬ 


seen  portraits  wherein  babies  or  child¬ 
ren  were  so  mixed  up  with  the  objects 
about  them  as  to  be  well-nigh  indis¬ 
tinguishable.  Now  protective  mimicry 


noticeable,  while  the  cat  and  wooden 
horse  serve  admirably  to  engage  the 
little  one’s  attention.  Unfortunately, 
we  see  so  little  of  the  face  that  its  features 
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are  not  sufficiently  distinguishable. 

To  recapitulate  briefly,  in  photo¬ 
graphing  children  the  following  points 
must  be  kept  in  mind :  Avoid  having 
striking  objects  in  the  background  ; 
let  the  child  have  one  or  two  toys  in 
order  to  keep  it  interested  ;  keep  the 
camera  low  down  ;  expose  an'd  develop 
for  the  face,  not  for  surrounding  details ; 
decide  upon  the  position  and  arrange¬ 
ment  beforehand,  and  act  rapidly  or  a 
storm  may  arise,  as  in  the  case  below, 
for  which  Mr.  A.  Jones  is  responsible. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  thank 
those  whose  prints  we  have  reproduced 
for  having  enabled  us  to  show  what 
should  be  avoided  in  photographing 
children. 


ENLARGEMENTS  AND 
LANTERN  SLIDES. 

E.  Demole. 

(  Continued.) 

THE  ENLARGING  LANTERN. 

A  GOOD  enlarging  lantern  pos¬ 
sesses  a  certain  number  of  parts, 
the  choice  of  which  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  these 
are,  the  source  of  light,  the  condenser, 
and  the  lens.  We  will  choose  a  lantern 
whose  body  is  sufficiently  large  to  be 
adapted  to  all  methods  of  illumination 
— oil  lamp,  round  jet  or  multiple- 
wicked,  oxyhydrogen  or  oxyether,  arc 
or  incandescent  lamp,  an  Auer  jet  or 
acetylene.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
change  the  light  according  to  the  size 
of  the  enlargement  to  be  made,  and 


also  according  to  its  nature.  Thus, 
oil  is  quite  powerful  enough, for  the 
ordinary  enlargements  wanted  by 
amateurs,  even  up  to  24  x  20,  but  it  is 
unsuitable  for  carbon  enlargements, 
which  we  will,  however,  leave  to  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

The  condenser  is  generally  formed 
of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  whose 
convexity  is  in  the  interior.  This 
instrument  is  placed  between  the 
source  of  light  and  the  picture.  It  is 
intended  to  gather  the  luminous  rays 
emanating  from  the  lamp  and  to  dis¬ 
perse  them  uniformly  on  the  screen, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  be  equally 
lighted  ail  over.  If  one  wishes  to 
prove  the  usefulness  of  the  condenser, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  it,  and 
there  will  be  seen  projected  on  the 
screen  a  rigorously  distinct  image  of 
the  flame,  in  all  its  details,  so  distinct 
in  fact,  that  on  enlargement  there 
would  be,  without  the  condenser,  two 
images,  one  of  the  flame  and  the  other 
of  the  negative.  The  former  is  out  of 
place,  and  the  object  of  the  condenser 
is,  we  repeat,  to  distribute  the  light  as 
much  as  possible  over  the  whole 
surface  for  enlarging.  This  distribu¬ 
tion  is  most  important,  it  does  not 
take  place  of  itself,  nor  does  it  take  place 
absolutely,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

To  return  to  the  source  of  light,  we 
advise  the  amateur  to  choose  an  oil 
lamp  with  a  round  burner,  and  to  light 
it  at  least  ten  minutes  before  using,  so 
that  the  whole  lantern  may  acquire  its 
maximum  of  heat  ;  at  this  point  the 
light  is  still  and  changes  no  more. 

The  diameter  of  the  condenser  will 
equal  the  diagonal  of  the  negative  to 
be  enlarged,  about  6  in.  for  X  3|, 
8-J  in.  for  7x5,  etc. 

Immediately  behind  the  condenser 
comes  the  negative  placed  in  its  carrier 
and  finally  the  bellows  terminated  by 
the  front  of  the  lantern  and  by  the 
lens.  This  bellows  is  very  useful,  as 
it  permits  the  use  of  lenses  of  focal 
distances,  varying  in  accordance  with 
the  size  of  enlargement  to  be  made. 
Lanterns  are  generally  supplied  with 
portrait  lenses  of  extreme  luminosity 
which  by  means  of  a  rack  can  be  easily 
focussed. 

In  the  case  of  an  enlargement  of 
considerable  size,  the  operator  natur¬ 
ally  stands  at  some  distance  from  the 
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screen,  and  if  he  be  in  the  slightest 
short-sighted,  the  focussing  is  some¬ 
what  difficult.  Recourse  must  then 
be  had  to  a  pulley  worked  by  a  cord 
which  displaces  the  lens  relatively  to 
the  negative,  and  which  allows  the 
operator  to  stand  near  the  screen 
where  the  focussing  is  done.  When 
the  light  is  once  fixed,  the  centring  on 
the  screen  must  be  done,  i.e.,  it  is 
proved  that  the  centre  of  the  screen 
coincides  with  the  lightest  part,  then 
the  reflector  which  is  behind  the  light 
is  moved  so  as  to  give  the  best  light 
possible. 

We  must  now  mention  a  method  of 
enlargement  without  condenser  which 
has  been  several  times  recommended. 
An  ordinary  camera  with  its  lens  is 
used.  The  negative  is  placed  in  a 
holder,  specially  formed  of  a  simple 
frame,  or  in  one  of  the  dark  slides 
belonging  to  the  camera,  with  the 
divider  removed.  Behind  the  negative 
is  placed  an  oil  lamp,  and  the  focussing 
is  proceeded  with  ;  after  which  the 
lamp  is  removed  and  a  piece  of  opal 
glass  rather  larger  than  the  negative 
is  placed  about  i^-  in.  from  the  nega¬ 
tive.  The  lamp  is  then  extinguished, 
and  behind  the  opal  glass  at  a  distance 
of  about  6  inches  a  magnesium  ribbon, 
which  has  been  previously  lighted,  is 
moved  from  side  to  side.  The  light 
must  be  continually  moved  in  such  a 
way  that  all  parts  of  the  opal  glass  are 
equally  lighted.  From  2\  to  4  inches 
of  ribbon  will  be  sufficient  to  make  a 
24  x  20  enlargement. 

This  method  is  original,  and  is  at 
any  rate  not  expensive,  as  it  does  away 
with  the  lantern.  It  possesses  the 
further  advantage  that  by  holding  the 
light  longer  opposite  the  opaque  parts 
of  the  negative,  a  sort  of  retouching 
results. 

But  to  return  to  the  ordinary  method. 
The  centring  being  done,  the  negative 
placed  in  position  and  the  focussing 
completed,  the  lens  is  covered  with  a 
cap  whose  bottom  is  formed  of  a  rather 
light  red  glass,  so  that  the  image  is 
still  visible  on  the  screen,  and  the 
sensitive  paper  may  be  easily  fixed  in 
place  by  means  of  wooden  pins  or 
behind  a  glass  exactly  over  the  reflected 
image.  But  for  the  sake  of  economy 
a  trial  exposure  of  say  two  minutes 
should  be  made  first  on  a  narrow  strip 


of  paper,  which  should  then  be  de¬ 
veloped.  If  the  image  comes  up  in  all 
its  details  and  not  too  suddenly,  the 
exposure  has  been  correct.  The  strip 
is  then  replaced  by  a  sheet  of  paper 
the  size  of  the  image,  and  the  exposure 
made  either  the  same  as  before,  or 
longer  or  shorter  in  accordance  with 
the  result  of  the  trial  exposure.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  greater 
the  dimensions  of  the  enlargement,  the 
stronger  must  be  the  light  and  the 
longer  the  exposure. 

(To  be  continued). 


OUR  COMING  HOLIDAYS. 

HOW  quickly  time  flies  !  Here  we 
have  the  holiday  season  almost 
upon  us,  and  1  have  only  just 
finished  pulling  prints  from  my  last 
June’s  outing.  Truly,  this  old  world 
is  whizzing  on  at  a  terrific  rate,  and 
every  year  brings  more  forcibly  before 
me  the  fact  that  life  is  short,  while  art 
is  long.  We  shall  have  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  however,  and  as  photography 
is  one  of  the  quickest  methods  for 
giving  artistic  expression  to  the 
thoughts  one  has  in  one’s  mind,  I  am 
in  hopes  that  I  may  at  all  events  be 
able  to  turn  out  a  few  dozen  com¬ 
positions  really  worth  attention,  if  I 
have  only  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  do 
it  in.  But  this  is  all  beside  the  mark. 
When  I  commenced  this  article  I  did 
not  intend  it  for  a  sort  of  sermon  on 
the  vanity  of  things  in  general.  What 
I  wish  to  know  is  this.  Do  our  holi¬ 
days  yield  a  satisfactory  percentage 
of  good  photographic  pictures  ?  I  am 
really  doubtful  about  it. 

It  appears  to  me  that  when  one  goes 
away  into  a  new  country  everything 
is  so  new,  and  there  is  so  much  to 
photograph  that  the  artist  is  either 
paralysed,  or  seeks  refuge  in  the  por¬ 
traying  of  stock  subjects.  We  photo¬ 
graphers  do  not  pay  as  much  attention 
to  our  views  before  we  actually  take 
them  as  we  ought.  A  painter  con¬ 
siders  long  before  he  sits  down  to  his 
easel,  he  makes  rough  sketches,  and 
suggestions,  and  destroys  these  over 
and  over  again  ere  he  hits  upon  the 
right  one.  He  also,  having  in  his 
mind  the  kind  of  view  he  wants,  selects 
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for  his  holiday  the  spot  most  likely 
to  give  him  what  he  desires.  He  de¬ 
termines,  say,  that  a  seascape  shall  be 
his  great  effort,  and  he  therefore  selects 
that  portion  of  our  coast  most  likely 
to  give  him  satisfaction  for  this  one 
particular  chef-d'oeuvre'- — and  anything 
else  which  he  comes  across  is  merely 
by  the  way  and  subsidiary.  How 
different  with  the  photographer !  He 
hardly  ever  selects  his  theme  before¬ 
hand,  he  simply  goes  to  Slopton-on- 
Sea,  and  if  Slopton-on-Sea  produces 
pictures,  well,  it  is  all  right,  if  not, 
well,  it  cannot  be  helped. 

I  think  if  I  hold  my  own  proceeding 
of  last  year  up  as  an  awful  example, 

I  may  perhaps  point  a  moral,  and 
adorn  the  tale,  and  show  exactly  what 
I  mean.  Like  hundreds  of  others  I 
had  no  fixed  programme,  and  the 
result  is,  out  of  possibly  four  dozen 
exposures  only  six  of  what  I  should 
call  lasting  impressions  have  accrued. 

I  went  to  Devonshire,  to  that  part  of 
the  county  which  contains  Dartmoor, 
and  I  stayed  at  one  of  the  towns  which 
lie  on  the  fringe  of  this  great  waste. 
Now  of  course  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  ought 
to  have  done  better  than  I  did,  but  I 
unfortunately  made  up  no  fixed  plan 
beforehand.  It  would  be  easy,  I 
thought,  in  such  a  pictorially  desirable 
spot  to  make  at  least  half-a-dozen 
compositions  wherewith  to  grace  the 
walls  of  either  the  Royal  or  the  Pall 
Mall  shows.  I  set  about  the  business 
in  the  ordinary  way,  I  did  not  go  to 
the  places  I  had  visited  before,  but 
simply  drove  round  in  a  dilettante 
fashion,  trusting  to  Providence  to 
supply  me  with  material.  I  saw  in 
my  rambles  numbers  of  pretty  spots, 
many  of  them  quite  capable  of  being 
worked  up  into  pictures,  but  unfortun¬ 
ately  I  passed  them,  “  I  shall  find 
something  better  further  on,”  thought 
I,  or  “I  will  take  them  as  I  come 
back.”  First  a  clump  of  firs  upon  the 
lonely  moor  would  strike  my  eye,  then 
a  huge  pile  of  lichen-covered  boulders, 
then  a  moorland  stream  rushing  down 
from  the  higher  levels  amidst  brilliantly 
coloured  rocks,  and  fringed  with  pic¬ 
torially  desirable  grasses.  But  as  I 
said  before,  I  went  on ;  either  the  light 
was  not  suitable,  or  else  the  impression 
that  I  should  find  something  a  great 


deal  better  later  impelled  me  to  go 
further,  and  alas,  I  fared  worse. 

On  counting  my  negatives  on  my 
return  I  discovered  that  they  did 
not  present  anything  like  the  striking 
spoils  I  had  expected  to  bring  back 
from  so  promising  a  neighbourhood. 
Many  of  them  are  like  sketches,  the 
gist  is  there,  but  it  wants  working  out, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  thing 
I  can  do  is  to  start  all  over  again,  and 
taking  the  best  of  these  “  sketches  ” 
with  me,  see  what  I  can  do  towards 
making  them  something  more  than 
mere  studies. 

There  is  another  reason  for  failure, 
however,  other  than  the  one  stated 
above — but  it  practically  arises  from 
this  same  primary  cause — “  getting 
on  ” — and  is  only  a  variation  on  the  old 
theme.  It  is  so  exceedingly  easy  to  take 
a  photograph,  it  is  so  exceedingly  easy 
to  carry  twelve  dark  slides  with  you, 
and  it  is  so  terribly  hard  to  bring  them 
home  without  having  exposed  half  of 
them.  Twelve  plates  are  an  incubus, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  they  hurry 
.he  photographer,  and  until  the  whole 
of  them  have  seen  the  light,  he  has  no 
peace.  The  consequence  is  that  on 
an  average  excursion  to  a  strange  land, 
supposing  a  pretty  object  does  appeal, 
and  supposing  the  photographer  does 
take  the  trouble  to  unpack  during  the 
early  part  of  the  excursion,  ten  to  one 
this  same  pretty  bit  will  not  justify  the 
labour  expended,  simply  because  the 
artist  has  hurried,  the  desire  to  get  on 
and  expose  those  other  eleven  plates 
having,  so  to  speak,  goaded  him  on  to 
scamp  composition,  and  have  the 
business  over  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
order  to  give  him  more  time  for  what 
is  to  follow.  Ah,  that  “what  is  to 
follow!”  The  Ignis  Fatuus  of  the 
touring  photographer ;  how  many  of 
us  chase  it,  and  how  very  often  it  keeps 
up  its  character  of  being  only  thin  air 
at  the  finish. 

What  am  I  driving  at  ?  Simply  this, 
that  our  holidays,  as  the  majority  of 
us  take  them,  are  practically  no  good 
from  the  photographic  standpoint, 
simply  because  we  do  not  have  any 
clearly  defined  ideas  in  our  heads,  and 
consequently  having  no  definite  ideas 
we  fail.  Most  people  think  of  their 
holidays  all  the  year  round.  Now  it 
would  require  comparatively  little 
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more  effort  to  include  amongst  the 
thoughts  a  few  suggestions  for  realiza¬ 
tion  by  means  of  the  camera,  not 
indefinite  suggestions,  not  suggestions 
like  “  I  will  realize  Gray’s  Elegy,”  or 
“  I  will  make  a  series  of  studies  of 
farm  life  ”  ;  but  suggestions  for  one  or 
two  pictures  alone,  to  be  composed  in 
a  certain  way  from  certain  material, 
and  lighted  in  a  certain  manner.  “Ah, 
but,”  says  the  reader,  “  this  necessitates 
our  going  to  some  spot  with  which  we 
are  fairly  well  acquainted.”  I  admit  it 
does,  but  then  so  much  the  better,  one 
cannot  know  a  place  in  one  visit,  one 
cannot  thoroughly  enjoy  its  beauties 
at  one  glance.  It  seems  to  me  that  to 
get  the  best  results,  the  ground  must 
be  traversed  several  times,  it  must  be 
well  known  to  the  photographer.  If 
only  we  could  conquer  that  desire  of 
seeing  something  new  each  summer, 
of  rushing  through  lands  we  know  not 
of,  and  seeing  scenes  totally  strange, 
we  should  do  a  great  deal  better  from 
the  solid  pictorial  point  of  view.  The 
average  English  idea  of  a  holiday  is  to 
work  harder  than  one  does  at  one’s 
employment,  trashing  (there  is  no 
other  word  expressive  enough)  up  and 
down  through  the  continent,  or  else 
jostling  one’s  neighbours  in  a  new  sea¬ 
side  resort,  where  even  the  sixpenny 
drive  into  the  surrounding  country 
practically  breaks  new  ground. 

The  painter  goes  year  after  year  to 
the  same  spot,  it  may  be  monotonous, 
but  it  is  certainly  productive  of  better 
results  at  the  finish.  But  the  painter 
paints  for  his  living,  say  you.  That  is 
where  you  make  the  mistake.  Very 
few  painters  paint  primarily  for  this 
purpose,  they  paint  because  painting 
pleases  them,  and  they  go  to  the 
same  spots  because  they  have  found 
from  experience  that  there  they  are 
practically  safe  to  produce  something 
which  will  repay  them  for  their  trouble. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  the 
photographer  should  altogether  follow 
the  artist,  I  do  not  want  him  to  go 
year  after  year  to  one  fixed  portion  of 
this  island.  What  I  suggest  is  that  he 
should  visit  the  same  spots  at  all 
events  twice,  on  the  first  excursion 
making  what  are  really  his  studies,  and 
the  second  time  going  with  the  serious 
intention  of  producing  a  finished 
picture.  Peter  Eland. 


Gbe  junior  Salon 

The  Junior  Salon  is  one  of  the  events  of  the 
year  so  far  as  our  readers  are  concerned,  and 
its  opening  day  (which  by  the  by  in  ’99  will 
be  on  July  25th),  will  be  anxiously  looked 
forward  to  by  many  who  will  be  naturally  very 
desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  they  have 
been  hung  or  not.  And  what  is  this  Salon  ? 
some  of  the  new  comers  will  doubtless  be 
asking.  For  their  benefit  let  us  go  over  the 
old  ground  and  explain.  The  Salon  is  the 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  readers 
of  this  magazine  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  pocket  show 
wherein  the  best  that  has  been  done  during  the 
past  twelve  months  or  so  is  gathered  together 
in  a  portable  form,  so  that  the  chefs-d’oeuvre 
may  be  studied  at  leisure  without  any  of  the 
fatiguing  drawbacks  which  attend  the  tour 
round  the  ordinary  picture  galleries.  And 
what  is  the  cost  ?  Why,  sixpence.  Could  any 
exhibition  be  cheaper  than  this,  for  the  charge 
not  only  includes  the  photographs,  but  the 
catalogue  and  a  lot  of  excellent  reading  matter 
besides,  and  also  coupons  entitling  the  holder 
to  take  part  in  contests,  the  prizes  in  which 
are  of  a  valuable  nature. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  a  little  more  about 
this  great  exhibition  are  advised  to  purchase 
any  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  August  issue  of 
The  Junior,  the  later  ones  are  better,  as  the 
style  of  the  show  has  been  altered.  We  trust 
that  this  year  we  shall  have  an  increased 
number  of  prints  submitted.  Of  course  out  of 
these  a  great  many  will  have  to  be  rejected, 
but  then  reflect,  dear  reader,  you  might  be 
amongst  those  accepted.  And  what  an  honour 
that  would  be,  for  the  more  prints  we  have  to 
choose  from,  the  greater  the  merit  in  getting 
a  place,  and  the  less  the  discredit  in  being 
rejected.  And  besides  the  honour,  we  give 
competitors  something  more  tangible,  for  we 
shall  award  a  certain  number  of  certificates  to 
the  pictures  we  consider  most  worthy,  and 
besides  these  certificates  the  lucky  competitors 
will  also  receive  twenty-five  post-cards  with 
their  winning  efforts  printed  on  them  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  A  certain  number  of 
entries  will  also  be  placed  “  on  the  line.” 

And  now  what  must  be  done  by  those  who 
desire  to  submit  their  efforts  to  the  hanging 
committee  ?  In  the  last  two  issues  will  be 
found  two  coupons,  in  this  two  more  ;  thus 
each  subscriber  has  six  chances  absolutely 
free,  and  if  he  cares  to  buy  more  journals,  and 
consequently  have  more  coupons,  he  can  do 
so  ad  infinitum.  These  coupons  have  to  be 
filled  up  as  directed  and  attached  firmly  to 
the  backs  of  the  prints  in  the  usual  competition 
manner. 

We  have  this  year  decided  upon  an  innova¬ 
tion,  and  are  going  to  abolish  the  classes  or 
divisions  which  have  hitherto  existed.  This 
we  think  will  be  more  satisfactory  all  round. 
When  arranging  the  pictures  for  the  last  Salon 
we  found  that  some  divisions  were  excellently 
supported,  while  others  did  not  receive 
sufficient  patronage,  and  yet  these  smaller 
classes  had  to  have  a  page  or  half  a  page 
devoted  to  them  to  the  exclusion  of  better 
work  in  the  other  divisions.  Under  the  new 
rule  this  trouble  will  be  hardly  likely  to  occur, 
for  all  the  photographs  will  be  selected  on 
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their  general  merits,  either  pidtorially  or  tech¬ 
nically,  and  not  because  of  their  special 
suitability  for  one  division. 

And  now  as  to  the  kind  of  pictures  likely  to 
get  hung.  Well  as  will  be  seen  now  that  the 
divisional  method  has  been  put  aside,  pictures 
of  every  conceivable  kind  will  be  eligible,  and 
likely  to  find  places,  provided  of  course  that 
they  are  artistically  or  technically  good,  or 
have  been  taken  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  or  are  extremely  novel  and  original. 

We  give  below  a  condensed  list  of  the  kind 
of  subjects  which  are  likely  to  get  in.  It  is, 

'  however,  by  no  means  complete,  and  no  doubt 
numerous  others  will  suggest  themselves  to 
our  readers. 

Landscape  and  seascape ;  landscapes  with 
figures;  seascapes  with  figures  ;  genre  studies  ; 
figure  studies  ;  portraits,  both  indoor  and  out ; 
child  pictures  ;  illustrations  of  various  phases 
of  life,  work,  play,  and  rest  ;  archaeological, 
geological,  architectural,  and  scientific  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  hand  camera  and  instantaneous  work 
of  all  sorts ;  photographs  of  animals,  birds, 
flowers,  grasses  and  mosses  ;  humorous  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  unique  photographs ;  trick  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  in  fadt,  any  photographs  of  any 
description  which  come  under  the  heads 
previously  named,  or  with  artistic,  technical, 
or  novel  merits. 

RULES. 

Each  photograph  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
Salon  coupon  which  must  be  securely  fixed  to  the  back 
of  the  print  by  one  corner.  Entries  not  complying  with 
this  regulation  will  be  immediately  disqualified.  Com¬ 
petitors  must  not  use  strips  of  gummed  stamp  paper  for 
attaching  their  coupons. 

Two  coupons  were  given  in  the  April  issue,  two 
in  the  May  issue,  and  two  are  given  in  this  issue. 
This  will  allow  every  reader  six  chances  without 
additional  expense.  If,  however,  he  desires  to  send 
more  than  that  number  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so  by 
purchasing  extra  copies  of  the  magazine,  and  using  the 
coupons  therein. 

The  coupons  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  which  must  be  written  very  plainly  indeed  in 
pencil,  the  other  particulars  being  inscribed  in  the 
spaces  left  for  the  purpose.  The  photographs  may  be  of 
any  size  up  to  and  including  half-plate,  and  they  must 
be  sent  flat  and  unmounted.  They  may  be  by  any 
printing  process,  and  need  not  necessarily  be  the  work 
of  the  present  year. 

They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford,  and  marked 
on  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope  “Junior 
Salon.” 

The  last  date  for  reception  is  June  25th,  but  the 
sooner  the  photographs  arrive  the  better. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  editor, 
and  in  no  case  can  the  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 
The  decision  of  the  Editor  is  absolutely  final. 
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Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Indoor  Portrait  Competition.  The  prize 
is  awarded  to  Buckley  Joyce,  Wallace  Street, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand  ;  and  certificates  to 
Geo.  H.  Faux,  ioo,  Stratford  Road,  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  H.  Bate,  59,  Newbridge  Street,  Wol¬ 
verhampton.  Numerically  this  has  been  a 
splendid  contest,  in  fact  the  support  it  has 
received  has  been  even  greater  than  that 
usually  awarded  to  the  average  winter  general 
competition.  We  wish  that  we  could  say 
that  the  work  all  round  is  good,  but  we 


cannot  truthfully  do  this.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  plainly  evident  in  a  number  of  cases 
that  technical  difficulties  have  seriously 
hampered  the  competitors,  while  in  others 
the  fact  that  the  contestants  have  tried  to 
imitate  their  professional  brethren  has  seriously 
handicapped  them.  It  should  have  been 
remembered  with  regard  to  this  latter  defect 
that  we  specially  stated  that  we  did  not  wish 
to  have  photographs  at  all  reminiscent  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  professional  work,  because 
we  do  not  think  that  the  style  usually  turned 
out  in  the  average  studio  is  at  all  satisfactory. 
The  orthodox  table,  vase  and  chair  should  be 
eliminated  from  all  respectable  ateliers  if  our 
humble  opinion  is  worth  anything,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  were  not  desirous  of  having  them 
introduced  into  photographs  ostensibly  taken 
for  a  pictorial  purpose.  Now  there  were  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  this  could  have  been 
avoided.  Instead  of  including  full-length  figures, 
heads  well-lighted  and  well-posed  against  dark 
backgrounds  could  have  been  satisfactorily 
dealt  with,  even  in  ordinarily  lighted  rooms. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  limitations  of  this 
sort  of  work  are  not  clearly  understood  by  the 
average  amateur.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  a  full-length  figure  well  lighted  all  over 
in  a  room  with  only  one  window,  because  the 
contrasts  between  the  lights  and  shades  are 
apt  to  be  violent,  and  as  a  natural  result  if  one 
exposes  for  say  the  first,  the  last  named  are 
thin,  while  if  the  other  method  is  adopted, 
halation  will  surely  ensue  where  the  highest 
points  of  illumination  have  been.  Heads, 
moreover,  are  easier  to  deal  with,  because  it  is 
possible  to  use  reflectors  with  full  effect,  as  the 
area  is  more  prescribed,  and  it  is  consequently 
easier  to  manipulate  the  lights.  If  this  had 
only  been  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  have 
entered  for  this  competition,  very  much  more 
pleasing  prints  would  have  resulted.  We  give 
honourable  mention  to  the  following,  whose 
work  is  certainly  on  the  right  lines,  although 
not  altogether  touching  high-water  mark. 
Nest,  Ponce  de  Leon,  John  Cannam,  Don 
Hugo,  Lil,  Mrs.  Dumas,  A.  McLean,  Virginia, 
Ian  Bruce,  H.  E.  Morris,  Shanks,  Fabian, 
Albert  Cookson,  En  Avant,  C.E.S.I.,  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  H.  C.  Morley,  A.  Bainbridge  and 
Falcon. 

Busy  Street  Competition.  We  have 
determined  to  divide  the  prize  amongst  the 
following  four  competitors,  who  consequently 
will  receive  5s.  3d.  each. — E.  H.  Atkin,  68, 
Blue  Bell  Inn,  Nottingham  ;  Edward  J.  Bal- 
chin,  81,  Stoke  Road,  Gosport;  T.  F.  Brogden, 
92,  North  Marine  Road,  Scarborough  ;  T. 
Stratton,  Church  of  England  Soldiers’  Insti¬ 
tute,  Pirbright  Camp,  Woking,  Surrey.  Only 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  pictures 
have  come  to  hand  for  this  contest,  and  none 
of  these  are  really  good.  The  efforts  we 
reproduce  are  decidedly  the  best  of  any  sent 
in,  but  as  it  will  be  easily  seen  they  run  one 
another  so  closely  in  the  matter  of  merit, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
placed  one  higher  on  the  list  than  its  fellows, 
hence  it  comes  about  that  this  division  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  common  justice.  We 
have  had  some  funny  notions  of  busy  streets 
submitted.  In  some  cases  the  business  has 
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been  represented  by  a  baker's  cart  and  an 
errand  boy ;  in  others,  some  sleepy  market 
square  has  been  shown  with  a  couple  of  old 
countrywomen  pottering  around,  and  about 
as  illustrative  of  rush  and  bustle  as  a 
Parliamentary  “slow.”  With  regard  to 
attempts  at  art,  they  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  even  the  prize  winning  efforts,  as  will 
be  seen,  are  just  ordinary  snap-shots,  wherein 
it  is  evident  that  composition  has  played  a 


Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E.  We  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  this  course,  because  all  the 
slides  are  of  equal  merit  judged  from  various 
standpoints,  and  consequently  it  would  have 
been  obviously  unfair  to  have  given  one 
ios.  6d.  and  another  5s.  while  the  rest  re¬ 
ceived  merely  certificates.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  admit  that  the  standard  is  not 
sufficiently  high  to  merit  our  awarding  larger 
sums,  for  although  the  winning  efforts  are  all 


secondary  part.  We  do  not  feel  justified  in 
awarding  any  certificates. 

Lantern  Slide  Competition.  We  have 
decided  to  increase  the  prize  awarded  by  5s. 
and  give  the  following  competitors  a  crown 
each. — Harry  Riley,  Vale  House,  Turton, 
near  Bolton  ;  Alfred  Bainbridge,  342,  Leeds 
Road,  Nelson  ;  Hugh  Price,  Dennis  Vale, 
Stourbridge;  andH  J.  Blane,  3,Cobourg  Road, 


Indoor  Portrait  Competition.  Prize  Pidture. 
Buckley  Joyce,  “Larry."  Wellington,  New  Zealand 


very  good,  none  of  them  are  specially  striking 
or  original  Certificates  are  awarded  to  Thos. 
Thwaites,  Bingwood  Terrace,  Ripon ;  and 
S.  R.  Midgley,  3,  Derby  Lane,  Stoneycroft, 
Liverpool.  And  now  to  speak  generally  of  the 
entries,  and  individually  of  a  few  particular 
slides.  Well,  to  begin  with,  we  must  con¬ 
gratulate  everybody  all  round  on  the  fact  that 
technique  shows  a  marked  improvement  upon 
any  previous  year.  The  first  Junior  Lantern 
Slide  Competition  produced  some  rank  duffers, 
but  gradually  the  tone  of  the  contest  has  been 
improving,  and  now  in  '99  nearly  all  the 
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slides  submitted  show  that  the  competitor  has 
mastered  the  initial  difficulties  of  technique. 
We  regret,  however,  that  novelty  is  painfully 
apparent  by  its  almost  entire  absence,  pictures 
run  on  the  good  old  lines,  and  none  of  them 
stand  out  very  prominently  before  others,  hence 
the  trouble  we  have  had  in  conscientiously  mak¬ 
ing  the  prizeawards.  Tobeginwith,  weroughly 
divide  the  entries  up  into  classes  I,  II  and  III. 
Class  I.  Odtopus,  Leslie  B.  Benson,  Ayrshire, 
Monte  Christo,  Matador,  Dozey  G,  Astyanax, 
Viking,  Juno,  A.  H.  A.,  M.  H.,  Wandering 


Willie,  W.  E.  Warrilow,  H.  Robinson,  H.  W., 
Dadda,  B.  F.  T.  and  H.  B.  B.  Class  II. 
Orthoscope,  Tourist,  M.  Silvester,  Westfield, 
Moray  Doon,  E.  C.  L.,  Rover,  Birdofredum, 
Nuts,  Ripley  and  A.  J.  Martyn.  Class  III. 
J.  Cannam,  W.  T.  Hunt,  Instantograph,  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  Kodak,  C.  Harrison,  Simplex, 
E.  Matthew,  K.  D.  M.  Maclachlan,  Amateur, 
etc.,  etc.  The  prize  winning  efforts  and 
certificates  were  almost  immediately  set  aside 
to  form  class  la,  and,  after  a  careful  sorting, 
the  above  is  the  order  in  which  the  entries 
fell.  Will  those  who  find  themselves  in  the 
last  division  please  take  heart  ?  It  does  not 


necessarily  mean  that  their  work  is  very  bad, 
but  simply  that  little  failings  have  crept  in  to 
mar  the  beauty  of  their  compositions,  either 
technically  or  artistically,  mostly  the  latter. 
We  want  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  great 
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paucity  of  figure  studies  amongst  our  com¬ 
petitors  just  at  present.  We  remember  when  at 
least  four  or  five  would  be  sent  in  a  month. 
In  the  whole  of  this  numerically  satisfactory 
contest  only  three  appear,  and  these  are  by  no 
means  pure  figure  studies,  but  lean  rather  to 
the  portrait  side  of  the  business.  A  very 


striking  feature  is  the  tone  which  has  been 
attempted  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  harsh 
black  and  white  effect,  so  suggestive  of  under¬ 
exposure  and  hydrochinone,  is  comparatively 
unrepresented,  showing  that  pyro-soaa,  carbon, 
and  similar  developers  are  being  utilized  with 
happy  results.  There  are  the  usual  number  of 
mud-flat  pictures,  but  we  get  a  little  bit  tired  of 
this  kind  of  thing,  and  presentments  of 
declining  suns  over  swampy  commons  no 
longer  tickle  our  palates  as  they  did  of  yore. 
There  is  evidently  too  great  a  tendency  to 
follow  any  fashion  which  is  set  by  a  select  few, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  these  after-glow  effects 
and  photographs  of  birch  and  bracken  are 
being  overdone  altogether,  so  that  instead  of 
having  the  piquancy  they  were  wont  to  have, 
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slides  of  this  character  are  now  merely  boring. 
There  are  not  many  seascapes  in  the  lantern 
slide  contest  this  year,  but  we  must  admit  that 
what  there  are,  are  good  technically  speaking. 
Unfortunately,  however,  that  building  up 
which  is  necessary  to  the  correct  formation  of 
a  picture  is  not  in  many  cases  as  evident  as  it 
ought  to  be.  We  have  only  had  very  few 
street  scenes  submitted  We  should  have 
thought  that  seeing  how  many  hand  cameras 
are  used  for  purposes  of  street  work,  quite  a 
number  of  slides  would  have  come  to  hand. 
This  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  contest  which  has  just 
closed  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  we 
feel  confident  that  next  year  it  will  be  even 
better  still,  and  possibly  productive  of  some 
slides  which  may  be  termed  real  gems. 


Cyclists. — We  offer  a  prize  of  ios.  6d.  for 
the  best  photograph  of  a  group  of  cyclists 
travelling  at  a  reasonable  speed  amidst  suit¬ 
able  surroundings.  We  once  had  quite  a  pretty 
and  interesting  instantaneous  photograph  of  a 
cyclists’  club  on  the  road,  and  as  cyclists  are 
so  common  nowadays,  we  think  that  a  com¬ 
petition  of  this  character  will  give  those  who 
desire  to  attain  to  instantaneous  excellence  a 
good  chance.  The  pictorial  effect  too  can  be 
gained,  for  instance  clouds  of  dust  come  out 
very  well,  and  a  cyclist  forms  occasionally  a 
valuable  accessory  to  a  pictorial  bit  of  road  or 
lane.  As  we  wish  to  have  as  much  space  as 
possible  at  our  disposal  in  the  Salon  number 
for  matters  of  more  general  interest,  we  have 
decided  to  give  competitors  in  this  and  the 
following  contest  a  month  longer,  which  means 
that  the  closing  date  is  July  25th,  and  that  the 
awards  will  appear  in  the  September  issue. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  April  issue. 

An  Old  Man  and  Old  Woman.  Two 

prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the  best 
figure  study  of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman 
respectively,  to  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out. 
The  figures  must  be  full  lengths,  but  the 
lighting  must  be  artistic,  and  it  will  not  do  to 
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simply  place  an  aged  person  anyhow  against 
anything  in  an  all-round  light,  and  still  expect 
to  carry  off  an  award.  We  offer  no  suggestion 
and  put  no  restrictions,  but  simply  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  to  do  the 
best  they  can  with  it.  The  competition  closes 
July  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
April  issue. 

A  Photograph  of  Rocks.  We  offer  a 
prize  of  ios.  6d.  for  the  best  photograph  which 
has  a  rock  or  a  number  of  rocks  for  its  motif. 
These  “altars  of  unsculptured  stone”  are 
considerably  neglected  by  the  photographer, 
who  seems  to  devote  most  of  his  attention  to 
less  rugged  phases  of  nature,  and  some  of 
them,  when  of  good  shape  and  impressively 
lighted,  can  be  made  to  give  most  striking 
compositions  wTh  a  minimum  of  trouble,  for 
their  very  boldness  and  breadth  prevents  any 
“  finnikiness  ”  being  present  in  a  marked 
degree.  This  competition  is  practically  for 
our  country  readers — those  in  towns  have  had 
their  chance  in  the  Busy  Street  contest.  A 
number  of  citizens,  however,  will,  by  the 
closing  date,  have  had  their  holidays,  and  will, 
therefore,  perhaps  find  themselves  in  a  position 
to  compete.  Competition  closes  August  25th. 
The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

Contrast  Prize. — We  offer  a  prize  of  one 
guinea  for  the  best  two  photographs-illustrating 
the  contrast  between  the  town  and  country. 
We  want  you  to  choose  the  ugliest,  dingiest 
spot  you  can  find  in  your  own  town,  or  in 
some  town  near  you,  for  one  photograph,  and 


the  most  charming  spot  you  know  in  the 
country  near  at  hand,  the  place  where  you 
like  to  go  on  Saturday  afternoon,  to  get  away 
from  the  hurly-burly  after  a  week's  hard  work 
at  the  desk.  Do  not  give  us  the  whole  of  your 
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favourite  haunt  in  one  print,  but  take  some 
portion  of  it,  some  tree,  or  rock,  or  cottage, 
and  make  the  best  you  can  of  that.  Panoramic 
views  are  rarely  successful  as  little  bits. 
The  competition  closes  August  25th.  The 
Coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  proper  coupon  cut  frojn  the 
advertising  pages  of  the  issue  in  which 
it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many 
photographs  as  desired,  if  each  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the 
back  of  the  print  by  one  corner,  and  bear 
the  name  and  address  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume, 
if  competitors  wish  to  employ  one,  but 
in  any  case  the  full  name  and  address 
must  be  given,  which,  however,  will 
usually  not  be  published  unless  the  com¬ 
petitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must 
arrive  not  later  than  the  specified  dates 
to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in 
become  the  property  of  the  Editor,  to  re¬ 
produce  if  desirable  either  in  the  Critical 
Column  or  in  the  illustrated  articles.  In 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  re¬ 
turned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  com¬ 
petitor’s  own  work,  and  may  be  any  size, 
but  they  are  preferred  not  larger  than  whole-plate. 
They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


©ur  Survey. 

False  Values. — Underexpose  a  plate  and 
force  development,  and  you  are  sure  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  negative  which  will  yield  prints  of 
false  values — the  sky  or  water  white  as  snow, 
the  shadows  opaque  as  the  blackest  midnight. 
Give  a  full  exposure  and  use  dilute  developer 
to  obtain  true  values. 

The  Swing-Back. — Novices  wonder  why 
the  back  of  the  camera  is  adjustable,  and  can 
be  tilted  or  put  straight  up  as  desired.  The 
swing-back  is  intended  for  use  in  photograph¬ 
ing  high  buildings.  Supposing  you  are  in  a 
narrow  streep  and  the  house  opposite  is  so  high 
that  with  the  camera  level  you  cannot  get  the 
roof  into  the  picture.  You  may  raise  the 
front  as  far  as  it  will  go,  but  perhaps  even  this 
has  not  the  desired  result.  The  only  thing 
then  is  to  tilt  the  camera,  and  point  it  upwards 
towards  the  top  part  of  the  building.  If  you 
look  now  at  the  focussing  screen,  you  will  find 
the  house  distorted,  the  walls  leaning  inwards 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  To  correct  this 
defect  adjust  the  back  until  it  stands  perfectly 
vertical,  which  puts  matters  right  again.  It 
will  then  be  necessary  to  use  a  small  stop,  or 
the  different  planes  of  the  picture  will  not 
come  into  proper  focus. 


Fogging  Bromide  Prints. — The  exceeding 
popularity  of  bromide  papers,  especially  slow 
varieties  of  recent  introduction,  has  brought 
an  evil  in  its  train  to  which  frequent  and 


emphatic  attention  ought  to  be  directed.  We 
have  lately  examined  some  hundreds  of  prints 
all  done  by  amateurs  on  the  different  brands 
of  slow  bromide  paper  now  on  the  market, 
and  we  are  not  exaggerating  in  the  least  when 
we  say  that  fully  fifty  per  cent  are  more  or 
less  fogged,  either  through  overexposure  during 
printing,  or  on  the  other  hand,  overexposure 
during  development.  Candlelight  or  gaslight 
is  actinic,  and  only  requires  a  certain  length  of 
time  to  produce  a  marked  effect.  We  strongly 
advise  all  photographers  to  be  very  careful 
indeed  in  manipulating  slow  bromide  paper, 
that  is,  to  very  carefully  protect  the  paper  until 
it  is  fixed,  from  direct  rays  of  light.  This  can 
easily  be  accomplished  by  keeping  the  dish 
away  from  direct  light  during  development, 
and  at  the  same  time  carefully  considering  the 
length  of  exposure  required  to  obtain  a  good 
plucky  print  from  the  negative.  Flat  bromide 
prints  have  a  most  washed-out  appearance. 

Remember  when  out  in  the  field  that  direct 
sunlight  should  never  fall  upon  the  lens  during 
an  exposure. 

©ur  laboratory. 

A  Simple  Print  Washer. — Take  a  large 
glass  cake  or  fruit  dish,  having  a  serrated  edge, 
place  it  under  the  tap.  The  projecting 
portions  of  the  edge  prevent  the  prints  floating 
off  into  the  sink,  and  a  considerable  force  of 
water  can  therefore  be  put  on. 
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Local  Printing. — Dense  places  in  a  nega¬ 
tive  may  be  made  to  print  up  properly  by 
using  a  reading  glass  or  a  lens  to  concentrate 
the  light  or  the  sun’s  rays  on  the  dense  spots 
for  a  few  seconds.  The  rays  should  not  be 
focussed  too  sharply,  and  the  magnifying  glass 
should  be  kept  moving  to  avoid  spots  or 
streaks. 

Over-printed  silver  prints  may  be  reduced 
by  the  ordinary  ferrocyanide  reducer. 

Insufficient  Washing. — Many  amateurs 
do  not  wash  their  prints  efficiently.  After 
fixing  every  trace  of  hypo  must  be  washed  out, 
or  sooner  or  later  they  will  turn  yellow.  If 
running  water  cannot  be  obtained,  prints 
should  be  soaked  in  water  changed  at  least 
ten  times. 


A  Good  Paste. 

Corn  starch .  i  dram 

Granulated  sugar  .  3  drams 

Water  .  8  ozs. 


Boil  on  a  slow  fire  for  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  stirring  frequently  until  it  reaches 
the  required  thickness. 

To  Intensify  Platinum  Prints. — Make 
up  two  solutions  as  follows  : — 

A. 

Sodium  formate  .  48  grs. 

Water .  1  oz. 

B. 

Platinum  perchloride .  to  grs. 

Water .  1  oz. 

For  use  take  15  minims  of  each  solution  to  one 
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ounce  of  water.  The  prints  having  previously 
been  well  washed  are  then  placed  therein.  As 
soon  as  sufficient  density  has  been  reached, 
remove  the  prints  to  water,  wash  thoroughly 
and  dry  in  the  usual  way. 

Temporary  Focussing  Screen. — In  the 
event  of  breakage,  and  no  ground  glass  being 
immediately  obtainable,  there  are  one  or  two 
ways  by  which  an  efficient  substitute  can  be 
provided.  One  method  is  to  coat  a  piece  of 
plain  glass  with  matt  varnish.  Another  rough 
and  ready  plan  is  to  utilize  the  grease-proof 
papers  which  some  dry  plates  are  wrapped 
in,  or  to  procure  a  sheet  of  such  paper  from 
the  nearest  grocer. 

Warm  Tones  on  Silver  Bromide  Paper. — 
Warm  tones  can,  as  is  known,  be  obtained  on 
silver  bromide  paper,  by  means  of  a  hypo  and 
alum  bath  from  which  the  sulphur  is  slowly 
separated.  The  bath  consists  of 


Hypo .  300  grammes. 

Alum  .  30 

Water .  5^  pints. 


The  hypo  is  first  dissolved,  and  the  alum  then 
added  gradually,  and  the  liquid  brought  slowly 
to  the  boiling  point.  When  the  bath  has 
cooled  again  to  about  30°,  it  can  be  used  at 
once.  At  first  it  works  very  slowly,  and  it  is 
therefore  well  to  let  a  few  faulty  prints  remain 
in  it  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  bath 
must  not  be  filtered,  and  for  use  equal  quantities 
of  the  old  and  the  fresh  solution  should 
be  taken.  When  the  toning  bath  is  to  be 
used  cold,  the  toning  takes  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours  instead  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour. 
Another  bath  for  obtaining  warm  tones  is  that 
with  ammonium  sulphate,  of  which  5  grammes 
are  dissolved  in  100  ccm.  of  water.  After 
being  thoroughly  washed,  the  prints  are  placed 
in  it.  The  bath  works  very  slowly,  and  the 
smell  is  pleasant,  and  for  the  latter  reason  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  alum  bath. — Photo- 
gvaphische  Chronik. 

Printing  in  Clouds  into  Carbon. — There 
is  some  little  difficulty  in  successfully  printing 
in  clouds  in  this  process  on  account  of  the 
non-visible  nature  of  the  image.  A  contributor 
to  The  Photographic  News  has  found  it  simpler, 
and  more  successful,  to  first  print  the  clouds 
on  a  narrow  piece  of  tissue,  and  then  the  land¬ 
scape  itself  upon  a  separate  piece  of  tissue. 
The  clouds  are  then  transferred  and  developed 
and  dried.  The  piece  of  tissue  bearing  the 
landscape  is  then  squeegeed  to  the  same  piece 
of  transfer  paper  on  which  the  clouds  are 
printed,  taking  care  of  course  to  get  it  in 
exactly  the  right  position.  After  the  usual 
pressure,  develop.  It  will  be  found  that  no 
harm  has  been  inflicted  on  account  of  the 
transfer  paper  having  had  immersion  in  water. 
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Red  Bromide  Prints. — Prepare  the 


following  solutions  : — 

i. 

Water  .  20  parts 

Copper  sulphate. .  8  ,, 

Ammonium  carbonate .  8  ,, 


The  thick  precipitate  of  copper  sulphate  which 
forms  dissolves  when  sufficient  ammonium 
carbonate  has  been  added,  leaving  the  solution 
clear. 

2. 

Potassium  ferricyanide,  10% 

solution  .  25  parts 

Water  .  150  ,, 

No.  1  is  added  to  No.  2 ;  the  prints  are  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  somewhat  turbid  solution 
which  has  yielded,  and  a  few  minutes  are 
sufficient  to  turn  the  bromide  prints  a  very 
effective  red  colour. 


©nr  Sbow  IRoom. 

The  exigencies  of  space  in  The  Junior 
Photographer  have  prevented  our  continuing 
this  section  with  any  degree  of  regularity. 
We  propose  now,  however,  to  summarize  very 
briefly  indeed  the  most  interesting  and 
important  new  things  which  have  been 
brought  out  during  the  past  few  months,  both 
as  regards  apparatus  and  materials,-  dealing  in 
each  case  only  with  such  as  are  likely  to  be 
useful  to  the  novice. 

Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck  now  supply  two  new 
appurtenances  in  connection  with  their  cele¬ 
brated  Frena  camera,  a  pneumatic  release 
which  may  be  attached  to  any  existing  camera, 
and  also  a  flap  shutter.  Both  these  appliances 
reduce  the  risk  of  shaking  the  camera  in  the 
act  of  exposure. 

Among  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  &  Son’s  new 
apparatus  may  be  mentioned  a  capital  printing 
frame  in  which  there  are  no  projecting  parts, 
so  that  the  frames  will  rest  one  upon  another 
quite  compactly  when  packed  away.  Another 
novelty  from  the  same  house  is  a  Tourist’s 
Outfit  for  developing  purposes.  This  admirable 
convenience  consists  of  a  japanned  tin  dark¬ 
room  lamp  some  8  or  9  inches  high,  with  ruby 
and  canary  windows,  and  inside  the  lamp, 
packed  thereby  in  very  small  space  are  three 
dishes,  two  finger  stalls,  one  glass  measure, 
one  washing  tank  and  draining  rack  for  twelve 
plates,  also  developing  and  fixing  cartridges. 
This  comprehensive  outfit  is  made  in  half  and 
quarter  plate.  The  same  firm  have  also  put 
a  camera  rucksack  on  the  market,  identical  in 
pattern  with  that  described  in  these  columns 
some  months  ago. 

George  Houghton  &  Son  :  The  Sanderson 
cameras,  and  other  cheap  efficacious  sets  of 
apparatus. 

Jonathan  Fallowfield  :  Numerous  speci¬ 
alities,  prepared  developers,  mountant,  etc. 
The  new  catalogue  of  this  house  is  quite  an 
encyclopedia  of  everything  photographic,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  photographers. 


Mr.  Wilfrid  Emery's  “  Apek  ”  camera  and 
other  novelties  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
those  about  to  purchase. 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson  send  us 
an  excellent  circular  spirit  level  taking  up 
very  little  room,  and  costing  next  to  nothing. 
The  level  is  a  great  improvement  in  detail 
upon  previous  makes,  and  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best  to  be  obtained. 

Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan  have  introduced 
numerous  specialities,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  their  hydrochinone  developing 
cartridges,  for  one  solution,  fixing  cartridges, 
and  sodium  hyposulphite  in  crystals  specially 
selected  for  photographic  purposes.  Also 
Antalo,  an  excellent  preparation  for  back¬ 
ing  plates  ;  and  a  new  paste  for  mounting 
photographs,  guaranteed  to  keep  indefinitely, 
and  to  be  free  from  all  impurities.  We 
have  also  to  acknowledge  from  this  firm  the 
receipt  of  samples  of  their  films,  dry  plates, 
and  lantern  plates,  all  of  which  we  have 
utilized  for  our  own  work,  and  found  excellent 
in  every  way. 

Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons,  the  Velox 
people,  now  supply  several  excellent  prepara¬ 
tions  in  portable  form  for  use  in  connection 
with  their  paper.  We  may  mention  particularly 
their  acid  hypo  for  fixing  Velox  paper,  and 
their  Velox  mountant,  one  of  the  best  of 
pastes. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Lockyer  has  added  several  new 
preparations  to  his  list  of  specialities.  He 
supplies  numerous  developers,  toning  and 
other  solutions  which  will  be  found  most 
economical  in  practice. 

We  draw  special  attention  to  the  films  made 
by  Austin  Edwards.  Those  who  find  plates 
inconveniently  heavy  will  do  well  to  try  these 
films.  We  have  used  them  in  conjunction 
with  plates,  and  after  making  prints  from  both, 
have  been  unable  to  detect  the  slightest 
difference  between  those  on  the  glass  and  those 
on  the  celluloid  support. 

Messrs.  Elliott  &  Son  are  now  prepared 
with  a  new  brand  of  extra  rapid  Barnet  plates 
of  higher  speed  than  hitherto.  We  have 
found  them  excellent  in  every  respect,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them 
highly  for  instantaneous  work. 

The  Paget  Prize  Plate  Co.  :  A  new  slow 
bromide  paper  named  “  Gravura,"  which  can 
be  developed  by  candlelight  or  even  weak 
gas  light.  Tones  resembling  carbon  prints, 
such  as  warm  red,  sepia,  etc.,  can  be  obtained 
by  special  developers,  which  the  Paget  Com¬ 
pany  supply. 

Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.  :  Among  new 
tabloid  photographic  chemicals  this  firm  has 
brought  out  pyro  and  soda,  also  a  sodium 
formate  toning  bath  which  can  be  used 
immediately  after  mixing. 

Among  new  apparatus  introduced  by  the 
Thornton-Pickard  Co.,  whose  fine  illustrated 
catalogue  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
photographers,  we  may  mention  the  convertible 
lens,  a  luggage  carrier,  several  new  sizes  of 
cameras,  and  a  shutter  valve  for  registering 
time  exposures. 
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©ut*  CvKlopa'Ma. 

In  this  modest  compilation  vve  make  no  pretence  of 
completeness.  We  have  simply  seledted  those  terms 
for  explanation  which  are  in  frequent  occurrence  during 
the  operations  of  the  amateur  photographer.  Our 
definitions  or  explanatory  remarks  are  necessarily  brief, 
nevertheless  we  venture  to  hope  they  will  be  found  clear 
and  comprehensible,  and  enable  the  photographer, 
especially  the  novice  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding 
of  the  operations  he  has  to  perform,  and  the  substances 
and  instruments  he  is  called  upon  to  use. 

Sensitized  Paper. — Any  description  of 
paper  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  making  photographic  prints  upon  is  called 
sensitized  paper,  but  the  term  is  usually 
applied  to  albumenized  paper  which  has  been 
floated  upon  a  bath  of  silver  nitrate. 

Shellac. — A  brown  gum,  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  employed  in  the  preparation  of  several 
varnishes. 

Shutter. — An  appliance  fitted  to  a  camera 
or  lens  in  order  to  give  a  more  rapid  exposure 
than  is  possible  by  means  of  the  cap. 

Silver. — The  various  salts  of  silver  are 
essential  for  a  great  many  photographic  pur¬ 
poses.  The  emulsions  used  in  coating  dry 
plates  consist  largely  of  silver  bromide, 
chloride  and  iodide. 

Sky  Shade. — A  projecting  shade  placed  over 
or  around  a  lens  to  prevent  direct  light  from 
the  sky  from  entering  the  lens  and  diminishing 
the  clearness  of  the  image. 

Sodium  Acetate. — A  crystalline  salt  used 
n  connection  with  gold  chloride  for  toning 
ilver  prints. 

Sodium  Bi-carbonate. — Also  used  in  toning. 
A  white  powder,  which  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  sodium  carbonate. 

Sodium  Carbonate. — Washing  soda,  sold 
in  crystals.  Used  as  an  ingredient  in  many 
developers  and  also  in  toning  for  keeping  the 
bath  alkaline. 

Sodium  Chloride  is  simply  common  salt. 
Employed  for  the  recovery  of  silver  from  print 
washings,  in  the  preparation  of  emulsions,  and 
for  salting  plain  sensitized  paper. 

Sodium  Hyposulphite. — Known  also  as 
sodium  thiosulphite  or  more  familiarly  as  hypo. 
Strong  solutions  of  hypo  are  used  for  fixing 
or  dissolving  the  unaffected  silver  salts  in 
negatives  and  prints.  For  plates  the  strength 
of  the  solution  should  be  in  the  proportion  of 

Hypo  .  4  ozs. 

Water  .  20  ,, 

For  bromide  or  ordinary  sensitized  papers 
a  somewhat  weaker  solution,  say  3  ounces  of 
hypo  to  the  above  quantity  of  water  may 
advantageously  be  employed. 

Sodium  Phosphate.  —  Recommended  in 
some  toning  formulae  to  replace  sodium  ace¬ 
tate. 

Sodium  Sulphite. — Used  in  development 
as  a  preservative  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  solution. 

Spectacle  Lens. — A  single  lens,  uncorrect¬ 
ed  for  achromatism,  is  known  by  this  name. 
As  explained  under  Lens,  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  about  ^  of  the  focal  length  for  the 
correction  of  this  fault,  or  in  other  words,  to 
rack  the  lens  slightly  nearer  the  plate  after 


focussing  has  been  done  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Spectacle  lenses  are  well  adapted  for  landscape 
photography,  because  of  their  property  of 
diffusion  of  focus.  A  spectacle  glass  which 
can  be  bought  for  a  few  pence  can  be  mounted 
in  a  tube  and  utilized,  but  spectacle  lenses  of 
superior  make  are  now  sold  in  series  of  four  or 
more  of  differing  focal  lengths. 

Squeegee. — A  simple  appliance  used  in 
mounting.  The  flat  form  of  squeegee  consists 
of  a  piece  of  indiarubber  fixed  in  a  wooden 
handle,  and  is  employed  for  mounting  in 
optical  contact.  The  roller  squeegee,  which 
is  even  more  useful,  is  adapted  for  pressing 
prints  down  upon  mounts,  and  securing  perfect 
contact. 

Stops. — Metal  discs  or  diaphragms  contain¬ 
ing  circular  apertures,  for  inserting  in  the  lens 
to  concentrate  the  rays  of  light  passing  through 
and  so  produce  a  more  clearly  defined  image. 
An  iris  diaphragm  consists  of  a  number  of 
small  plates  which  move  closer  together  or 
further  away  by  rotating  an  outer  ring.  This 
form  is  more  convenient  than  that  of  loose 
diaphragms,  and  is  now  almost  universally 
applied  to  lenses. 

Swing  Back. — An  arrangement  by  which 
the  back  of  the  camera  can  be  set  at  varying 
angles  to  the  base,  in  order  that  it  may  always 
be  vertical  whatever  the  position  of  the  camera, 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  distortion. 

Toning.  —  Prints  on  the  ordinary  silver 
papers  of  commerce  turn  an  unpleasant  red 
colour  when  fixed  after  printing.  By  an  inter¬ 
mediate  process  of  toning  with  gold,  etc.,  this 
colour  may  be  changed  to  brown,  purple,  or 
black.  Toning  formulae  and  instructions  have 
already  been  given  in  The  Junior  Photographer 
for  November,  1897.  The  following  is  a  simple 
toning  bath  for  geiatino-chloride  prints  : 


Ammonium  sulphocyanide  . .  140  grains. 

Sodium  phosphate  .  140  ,, 

Sodium  tungstate  .  100  ,, 

Water  .  24 

This  bath  must  be  saturated  with  silver 
chloride  by  soaking  a  few  pieces  of  unfixed 
paper  in  it.  Then  filter  and  add 

Gold  chloride  .  15  grains. 

Water  .  4  ozs. 

A  weak  fixing  bath  is  desirable. 


Transparency. — A  positive  photograph  on 
glass  or  some  other  transparent  substance. 
Lantern  slides  are,  of  course,  transparencies, 
but  larger  positives  may  be  made  for  window 
decoration  and  other  purposes.  Special  plates 
may  be  had  for  the  preparation  of  transparen¬ 
cies,  and  exposure  and  development  are  the 
same  as  for  lantern  slides. 

Uranium  Nitrate.-  This  salt  is  used  for 
one  method  of  intensification,  also  for  toning, 
and  for  the  preparation  of  a  special  sensitized 
paper. 

Varnishing.  —  Negatives  to  be  properly 
preserved  ought  to  be  varnished.  For  this 
purpose  they  should  be  quite  dry  and  slightly 
warmed  over  a  gas  jet.  The  varnish  is  then 
flowed  over  the  plate  and  the  surplus  allowed 
to  fall  back  into  the  bottle.  After  thoroughly 
draining,  hold  over  flame  again  and  heat  well 
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until  varnish  sets.  The  following  is  an 
excellent  recipe  for  negative  varnish  : 


Sandarac  .  4  parts. 

Methylated  spirit .  20  ,, 

Chloroform  . 0  5 

Oil  of  lavender .  3 


View  Finder. — An  appliance  fitted  to  hand 
cameras  to  enable  the  position  of  objects  on 
the  plate  to  be  determined,  so  that  the  ex¬ 
posure  can  be  given  just  at  the  right  time. 
The  best  finders  are  those  known  by  the  name 
of  "clear  view,”  in  which  the  view  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen  as  though  in  a  mirror. 

Vignette. — A  print  in  which  the  margins 
are  gradually  softened  off.  This  style  is 
chiefly  adapted  for  portraits,  and  may  be 
arrived  at  by  means  of  a  piece  of  card  placed 
over  the  printing  frame  in  which  an  opening 
of  the  desired  size  has  been  cut,  with  a  serrated 
edge.  Glass  vignetters  and  also  those  made  of 
waxed  paper  are  upon  the  market. 

(Conclusion.) 

©ur  Critical  Column. 

In  consequence  of  the  Critical  Column  having  to  be 
omitted  from  the  August  number  in  order  to  make 
room  for  matters  of  more  general  interest,  no  Critical 
Column  coupon  is  given  this  month 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column"  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  ot 
The  Junior  Photographer,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pifture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “  point  a 
moral."  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Claret  and  Gold. — Your  portrait  is  like 
most  portraits  taken  by  amateurs,  that  is,  you 
have  attempted  to  follow  too  closely  the 
professional  style,  and  the  result  is  necessarily 
a  failure.  You  see  how  unpleasantly  the  nose 
comes  out  because  of  the  heavy  shadow  on  its 
left-hand  side,  while  the  dark  mark  on  the  left 
cheek  strongly  suggests  dirt.  You  ought 
certainly  to  have  used  a  white  sheet  or  some¬ 
thing  to  reflect  light  on  this  shaded  side.  Then 
we  fancy  that  the  lady  would  have  made  a 
better  profile,  and  in  amateur  work  it  is  far 
better  to  use  a  dark  background. 

Iacobus. — This  is  flat,  due  possibly  to  bad 
lighting  at  the  time  the  photograph  was  taken. 


From  the  pictorial  standpoint  it  is  ruined  by 
the  pole  which  runs  across  from  side  to  side 
in  the  foreground.  This  appears  to. cut  off  all 
below  it,  and  consequently  the  general  ensemble 
is  ruined.  The  place  is  a  good  one — we  do  not 
mean  the  bridge  itself,  but  the  trees  round  it 
seem  to  have  pictorial  possibilities  in  them. 
We  should  suggest  that  you  try  again. 

Nest. — Rather  nice,  Nest,  but  the  little  girl’s 
head  might  have  been  in  a  better  position, 
that  is,  she  might  have  been  looking  up  more, 
and  if  she  had  held  her  hand  over  her  eyes, 
the  general  effect  would  have  been  helped 
considerably. 

E.  P.  Jones. — This  is  not  quite  a  success. 
There  is  hardly  any  contrast,  you  see,  between 
the  shadows  on  the  wall  and  the  darker  portions 
of  your  models'  dresses,  and  naturally  an 
indistinctness  and  flatness  has  resulted  which 
is  not  artistically  satisfactory.  It  is  very 
unfortunate  that  wall  papers  will  come  out  in 
this  fashion  in  flash-light  work,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  effects  of  this  character  cannot  be  avoided 
without  much  labour.  The  only  way  to  get 
oyer  the  trouble  is  to  place  your  sitters  a  good 
long  way  off  the  paper.  This  minimizes  the 
difficulty  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Red  Hussar. — This  is  nice  and  sharp,  but, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  numerous  spots  on 
the  film,  we  should  say  that  the  camera  was 
in  rather  a  dirty  condition.  You  must  take 
good  care  next  time  you  go  abroad,  to  wipe 
it  out  with  a  damp  duster  every  time  you 
refill.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  lot  of  damage 
a  few  atomic  particles  will  produce. 

North-East. — The  sky  seems  rather  too 
dark  for  the  rest  of  the  view.  This  is  the 
principal  fault  of  your  picture.  You  have, 
however,  admirably  suggested  the  rapid 
approach  of  a  winter  twilight,  and  if  you  sun 
down  the  snow-covered  field  a  bit,  and  print  on 
some  matt-surface  paper,  we  have  no  doubt  you 
will  produceareally  nice  photograph  of  its  kind. 

Avenue.  —Not  at  all  badly  selected,  but  we 
should  have  liked  it  better  had  the  roadway 
been  a  trifle  more  central.  The  focussing  has 
been  admirably  done,  and  there  is  a  nice 
atmospheric  effect  about  which  is  particularly 
pleasing.  We  commend  you  for  your  mounting 
also,  but  next  time  we  should  prefer  to  see  a 
print  not  quite  so  square,  although  we  must 
admit  that  in  the  present  instance  the  trees 
which  form  the  motif  seem  to  fall  nicely  into 
the  allotted  space. 

N.  Gutteridge. — Too  much  sky  and  too 
little  roadway.  The  lighting  effect  is  capital, 
but  the  picture  is  badly  damaged  by  the  defect 
we  mention.  Can  you  not  squeeze  a  bit  more 
out  of  the  negative  ?  If  not,  the  only  way  we 
can  make  things  balance  is  to  cut  a  good  half¬ 
inch  off  the  sky. 

Ramoyle. — This  looks  better  when  half  an 
inch  is  trimmed  off  the  top,  and  half  an  inch 
off  the  bottom.  A  very  pretty  photograph 
then  results  which  is  only  spoilt  by  its  lack  of 
atmosphere,  a  trouble  occasioned  by  the  use 
of  too  small  a  stop. 

Bird. — Not  bad,  but  we  really  do  not  see 
why  you  should  have  selected  this  especial 
position.  You  see,  the  pillars  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  pretty  or  ornate,  and  the  way  they  are 
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lighted  is  not  striking.  We  think  that  in 
Kirkstall  Abbey  you  could  have  got  something 
better  to  photograph  had  you  tried. 

Maple  Leaf. — Too  much  of  the  tops  of  the 
trees  has  been  included,  and  it  seems  quite 
unnecessary  to  waste  a  whole  plate  when  the 
gist  of  the  picture  could  have  been  easily  got 
on  to  a  quarter  plate.  The  space  we  mark  out 
contains  what  the  artist  ought  really  to  have 
devoted  his  attention  to,  the  rest  is  so  much  of 
a  muchness  that  an  unpleasant  feeling  is  pro¬ 
duced  when  one  examines  the  print  in  toto. 

G.  A.  B. — This  is  not  amiss,  and  with  a  good 


between  high-lights  and  deep  darks,  the  paper 
is  a  failure.  Do  not  develop  so  far  next  time. 
We  think  that  the  negative  could  be  improved 
by  reducing  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods. 

Mallaig. — Flat  through  overexposure,  and 
that  bridge  was  too  formal  to  be  really 
pictorial.  It  seems  a  pity  that  in  so  likely  a 
spot  you  should  have  decided  upon  this 
particular  point  of  view.  Some  people  would 
no  doubt  give  you  great  praise  for  the  manner 
in  which  you  focus,  but  we  ourselves  think 
that  you  employ  too  small  a  stop  to  get  proper 
atmospheric  effect. 


sky  printed  in  it  might  do,  although  we  hardly 
think  the  material  was  sufficiently  striking  to 
merit  an  exposure  for  pure  landscape  purposes. 
If  you  could  have  introduced  a  figure  coming 
down  the  path  you  would  have  effected  a  great 
improvement. 

E.  F. — The  Velox  print  is  apparently  under¬ 
exposed.  We  fancy  that  as  the  negative  is 
very  strong  in  the  matter  of  contrast,  you 
would  have  produced  a  far  better  result  on  say 
platinotype.  Velox  will  do  nicely  when  thin 
negatives  are  in  question,  but  when  we  come 
to  those  which  have  practically  no  tone  value 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Maple  Leaf. 


Kiaora. — The  washed-out  appearance  you 
complain  of  is  halation.  The  only  thing  to 
have  prevented  it  was  to  have  employed  a 
backed  plate.  For  a  topographical  view  your 
photograph  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  With 
regard  to  improving  the  present  negative,  the 
only  thing  we  can  suggest  is  that  when  the 
bottom  half  is  nearly  printed,  you  cover  it 
over  with  tissue  paper,  allowing  that  portion 
which  has  been  devoted  to  the  sky  a  longer  time 
to  print  A  better  balance  would  then  result. 

Si  rims  , — This  is  rather  a  nice  place,  and 
you  selected  your  position  well,  but  the 
unfortunate  squareness  of  the  print  detracts 
from  its  merit.  A  much  nicer  picture  is 
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obtained  when  a  good  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  is  cut  off  the  top.  We  fancy  you  have 
also  erred  on  the  side  of  overexposure,  which 
has  resulted  in  considerable  flatness.  Snow 
scenes  are  rather  difficult  to  manage,  because 
of  the  heavy  contrasts,  and  although  we  advise 
you  next  time  to  give  a  shorter  exposure,  be 
careful  not  to  shorten  it  too  much,  lest  you  get 
the  hard  black  and  white  result  so  frequently 
observable  in  pictures  of  this  class. 

Alpha.  —  There  is  something  altogether 
wrong  with  this  photograph.  The  trees  in  the 
distance  and  those  in  the  foreground  are  all 
muddied  up,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe 
to  them  their  correct  positions  as  regards 
nearness  and  farness.  This  effect  is  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  your  overexposing,  and  again 
to  your  not  having  selected  good  lighting. 
The  straight,  stiff  walls  of  the  waterway  would 
also  have  prevented  a  real  picture  being 
produced  even  had  the  other  elements  been 
satisfactory. 

Carker. — There  is  certainly  plenty  of 
atmosphere  in  this  picture,  but  unfortunately 
the  materials  you  selected  were  not  up  to  the 
mark.  Something  more  pronounced  and 
striking  must  be  employed  when  this  kind  of 
picture  is  in  course  of  production.  A  good 
foreground  would  have  helped  you  wonderfully. 

Sepia  Kirk. — Not  very  bad,  but  not  very 
good.  It  certainly  should  have  been  the 
other  way  up  on  the  plate,  for  nothing  is 
worse  than  the  cutting  off  of  the  top  of  the 
arch  in  a  church  photograph.  The  lighting 
effect  is  passable,  and  there  is  comparatively 
little  halation  about  the  windows,  which  is  a 
wonder,  seeing  the  violent  contrasts  you  had 
to  contend  with. 

Antepop. — Too  much  sky  and  too  little 
water  foreground.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do 
not  think  that  the  view  before  you  was  really 
worth  an  exposure  for  a  pictorial  purpose. 
You  gave  too  long  an  exposure  also,  half  a 
second  we  should  say  would  have  been  ample. 
To  make  the  best  of  your  present  print  trim 
half  an  inch  off  the  sky. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — The  composition  in  this 
photograph  is  altogether  too  confused.  There 
is  too  much,  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  far 
better  had  you  gone  further  away  from  the 
trees  if  you  wished  to  take  the  entire  clump, 
or  else  you  might  have  devoted  your  attention 
to  a. single  one  of  them  with  much  better  effect. 
The  photographic  part  of  the  business  is  quite 
right,  your  technique  is  apparently  above 
suspicion. 

Anes. — This  is  not  at  all  a  bad  photograph 
although  it  is  somewhat  hard,  and  the  contrasts 
in  the  lights  and  shades  very  strong.  A  little 
more  foreground,  and  a  little  less  sky  would 
have  been  an  improvement.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  printing  process  is  exactly  suitable  in 
this  case,  because  Velox  is  apt  to  make  a 
contrasty  negative  even  more  contrasty. 

Col.  Longstep.  —  This  is  certainly  an 
“  effect,’  but  we  do  not  say  we  altogether  like 
it.  The  heavy  shadow  on  the  forehead  gives 
the  girl  a  sort  of  mulattoish  appearance,  which 
is  not  very  pleasing.  Still  your  work  shows 
that  you  are  inclined  to  step  out  of  the 
common  rut,  and  we  consequently  must 
commend  you . 


River  Dee. — We  are  pleased  to  reproduce 
this,  because  really  it  is  so  nasty.  We  trust 
the  photographer  will  forgive  us  for  being  so 
hard  on  him,  for  he  is  only  a  beginner,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  a  good  sound  unbiassed 
criticism  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  because  it  will 
save  him  no  end  of  plates.  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  he  has  selected  about  the  very  worst 
sort  of  view  he  could  to  photograph,  because 
the  contrasts  would  be  so  very  pronounced. 
He  must  remember  that  when  tackling  very 
deep  darks  and  very  high-lights,  he  will  have 
to  be  most  expert  if  he  turns  out  anything 
very  satisfactory.  If  one  gives  an  exposure 
sufficiently  long  to  get  detail  in  the  shadows, 
well,  the  high-lights  are  naturally  overexposed, 
while  on  the  other  hand  if  the  other  course 
is  pursued,  and  the  high-lights  only  attended 
to,  a  soot  and  white-washed  result  must 
necessarily  accrue.  Now,  River  Dee  says  that 
he  gave  three  seconds'  exposure  ;  three  seconds 
is  too  long  a  time  out  of  doors  on  a  bright 
day,  and  if  these  details  as  regards  exposure 
had  not  been  supplied  us,  we  should  have 


said  that  a  considerably  shorter  time  must 
have  been  given  to  produce  such  a  result  as 
he  has  produced.  We  fancy,  however,  that 
the  trouble  may  be  put  down  to  wrong 
development,  possibly  hydrochinone,  and 
straining.  With  regard  to  the  young  man  on 
the  bridge,  how  often  have  we  objected  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  Young  men  in  prosaic  costumes 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  picture  making, 
and  they  should  consequently  be  religiously 
excluded  from  any  of  our  compositions.  Now, 
River  Dee,  please  take  warning,  and  in  future 
do  not  send  along  photographs  like  this. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  you  should 
not  be  able  to  take  good  things  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  have 
submitted  to  us  a  lot  more  efforts  to  criticise. 
Photography  is  indeed  a  pastime  which  causes 
us  many  sorrows,  still  the  sorrows  are  generally 
counterbalanced  in  the  end  by  the  joys,  and 
we  therefore  ask  you  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
and  not  throw  down  your  tools  disheartened, 
because  you  did  not  succeed  first  time. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  River  Dee. 
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F.  G.  H. — This  is  certainly  rather  nice,  it  is 
very  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  effective. 
The  only  regrettable  feature  about  it  is  that 
the  lady’s  face  does  not  stand  out  as  distinctly 
as  one  could  wish  from  her  surroundings.  You 
have  trimmed  very  suitably,  although  under¬ 
stand  we  do  not  generally  approve  of  an  oval. 

Heliophila  -  The  man  is  very  naturally 
posed  indeed,  and  is  attending  to  his  business  in 
a  most  commendable  manner, having  apparently 
become  quite  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
the  photographer.  There  is  a  mistiness  about 
the  whole,  however,  which  we  are  unable  to 
account  for  unless  it  has  arisen  from  over¬ 
exposure.  We  do  not  see  how  this  could  well 
be  the  case  if  the  time  you  give  us  is  at  all 
correct,  seeing  that  the  picture  was  taken 
inside.  Another  way,  as  the  cookery  books 
say,  in  which  this  misty  effect  could  have 


been  brought  about  would  be  through  the 
sun  shining  on  the  front  combination  of  the 
lens,  and  forming  fog. 

Amature. — This  is  very  like  the  work  of  an 
ordinary  beginner.  Usually  when  one  starts 
photography  one  takes  the  very  first  view 
which  happens  to  be  handy.  This  was  no 
doubt  what  occurred  when  you  produced  the 
print  you  send  us.  You  could  not  possibly 
have  made  a  picture  here  on  account  of  that 
ugly  stone  wall  which  runs  from  side  to  side, 
and  you  have  not  produced  a  good  topographic 
result  because  you  have  not  focussed  correctly, 
and  you  have  badly  overexposed.  Half  a 
second  we  should  say  would  have  been  ample. 

H.  C.  F. — This  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
for  various  reasons.  Firstly,  you  have  selected 
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the  most  inartistic  printing  process  you  could 
lay  your  hands  on,  and  secondly,  the  boats  do 
not  happen  to  have  been  in  the  right  position 
for  the  best  pictorial  result  to  accrue. 
The  photograph,  however,  is  certainly  not 
bad  from  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  and 
when  it  is  printed  on  say  platinotype  or  Velox, 
it  will  no  doubt  give  a  fair  account  of  itself. 

Tripod. — The  sky  seems  to  over-balance 
the  rest  of  the  photograph  in  this  instance.  It 
is  a  good  sky  we  admit,  but  still  one  can  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  It  seems  a  great 
pity  to  cut  away  those  good  clouds,  but  as 
there  is  no  strong  foreground  interest,  this 
must  be  done.  Trim  off  a  good  half-inch,  and 
note  the  different  effect,  the  composition  is 
then  focussed,  and  the  interest  more  central. 

Practical.— In  this  case  the  photograph  is 
spoilt  by  the  figure.  You  see,  the  man  was 
in  too  prosaic  a  costume  to  be  pictorial,  and 
consequently  he  would  have  been  better  left 
out  altogether.  The  spot  appears  to  have 
been  a  fairly  satisfactory  one,  and  we  fancy 
you  might  have  got  a  much  better  photograph 
had  you  sought  out  more  striking  material, 
which  material  we  should  fancy  you  would 
have  been  able  to  find  in  the  neighbourhood. 

S.  K.  S. — Not  badly  taken,  but  the  drapery 
of  the  mantelpiece  has  not  come  out  as  it 
should  ,  it  is  too  flimsy  looking,  so  to  speak, 
and  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  very  thin  white 
sheet  thrown  on  for  the  occasion.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  done  without  it 
altogether  and  have  used  the  mantelshelf  in 
its  normal  state.  With  regard  to  technique, 
we  can  suggest  no  improvement. 

Eugene  Stibbe. — Technically  all  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  quite  passable,  although  we  fancy 
that  the  shutter  has  worked  at  a  very  high 
speed,  which  has  resulted  in  a  black  and  white 
effect  and  a  considerable  lack  of  atmosphere. 
Has  the  artist  noted  that  the  trees  in  the  back¬ 
ground  seem  to  be  just  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
figures  in  front  ?  This  would  have  been  mini¬ 
mized  had  a  trifle  longer  exposure  been  given. 
Of  course,  with  a  longer  exposure  there  would 
have  been  more  danger  of  movement,  but  it  is 
just  as  well  to  wait  until  the  figures  are  in  a 
quiescent  state.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
printing  surface,  P.O.P.  will  not  do,  try  carbon 
or  something  of  that  character  if  you  wish 
to  get  really  artistic  effects.  With  regard  to 
the  pictorial  merits  of  the  whole,  we  should 
say  that  the  picture  which  shows  the  pots 
with  the  small  figures  examining  them  is  the 
best  We  rather  like  the  cart  with  its  stereo¬ 
scopic  lighting,  but  it  is  hardly  in  our  opinion 
pronouncedly  pictorial  enough  to  have  merited 
an  exposure  ;  something  else  was  required  to 
make  a  picture  here. 

Bizana — Of  the  two  photographs,  of  course, 
that  of  the  "  Witch  Doctor  ”  is  most  interesting. 
It  is  technically  also  the  best,  because  it 
has  apparently  been  correctly  exposed. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  get  some  interesting 
photographs  if  you  go  in  for  types  of  natives 
in  this  manner.  With  regard  to  the  “  Five 
O'clock  Tea  in  the  Tropics”  picture,  it  is 
entirely  spoilt  by  halation.  Did  you  use  a 
backed  plate  ?  If  not,  you  must  do  so  next 
time.  The  sun  is  dreadfully  powerful,  and 
the  contrasts  between  the  lights  and  shades  so 
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strong  that  unless  special  precautions  are 
taken,  dismal  failures  must  result.  You  might 
try  rubbing  the  white  portions  of  this  picture 
down  with  spirits  of  wine,  you  would  then 
perhaps  get  a  rather  more  pleasing  result. 

Lacey. — Your  photograph  of  a  storm  clearing 
off  is  very  good  indeed,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
commend  you  for  it.  It  is  a  great  pity, 
however,  that  there  was  not  something  a  little 
more  striking  in  the  foreground  if  you  wished 
to  produce  a  picture.  Your  technique  is  very 
good,  and  you  seem  to  have  overcome  a  lot  of 
the  difficulties  and  troubles  which  meet 
photographers  abroad. 

Quinol — Nice  clean  work,  the  view  is 
somewhat  ordinary,  but  still  by  effective 
lighting  you  have  made  the  most  of  it,  and 
your  technique  is  quite  satisfactory.  You  say 
seven  seconds  !  Did  you  really 
give  this  time,  and  if  so,  at  what 
hour  ?  It  appears  to  us  that 
you  would  have  produced  a  much 
flatter  result  had  your  exposure 
really  been  what  you  estimate. 

The  best  effect  is  produced  when 
an  inch  is  cut  off  the  left-hand 
side  of  your  print. 

Princess  Alexis.  —  This  is 
very  badly  out  of  focus,  and  this 
sort  of  out-of-focusness  is  not 
art.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  diffusion  and  painfully 
apparent  all-round  fuzziness. 

You  composed  your  picture 
fairly  well,  and  just  think  how 
nice  it  would  have  looked  had 
those  trunks  in  the  foreground 
been  fairly  distinct,  while  the 
trees  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  should  have  had  just 
sufficient  detail  in  them  to  throw 
those  nearer  the  spectator  out, 
and  thus  supply  atmospheric 
effect. 

Terry.  —  We  fancy  this  is 
overexposed,  the  view  is  a  bad 
one  to  take,  we  know,  and  you 
have  either  kept  the  cap  off  too 
long,  or  fogged  the  plate  some 
way  or  other.  Your  trimming 
is  most  commendable.  By  the 
by,  when  you  take  a  picture  of 
this  character  again  you  must  use  a  backed 
plate.  Halation  is  sure  to  be  present  when 
this  is  not  done,  and  when  the  trees  cut 
against  the  sky. 

Katchen. — This  is  not  badly  chosen,  but  it 
is  overexposed,  and  we  think  you  might  have 
sacrificed  a  good  inch  of  sky  with  effect.  The 
whole  picture,  however,  is  not  bad,  and  if  the 
trees  in  the  foreground  had  only  stood  out 
from  their  fellows  more,  you  would  have  had 
a  nice  suggestion  of  autumn. 

Plumbum. — We  have  over  and  over  again 
warned  our  readers  against  taking  waterfalls, 
and  yet  they  persist.  Here  is  another  example. 
The  rocks  in  this  case  have  received  the 
photographer’s  attention,  he  has  had  to  give 
them  a  fairly  long  exposure,  and  as  a  result 
the  waterfall  comes  out  like  a  mare's  tail.  It 


will  not  do,  Plumbum,  try  something  else, 
please.  These  sorts  of  subjects  are  most 
difficult  to  take,  and  you  cannot"  expect  with  a 
five  seconds’  exposure  to  get  detail  in  a  stream 
of  water  running  at  we  do  not  know  how  many 
miles  an  hour. 

Dusty  Rhodes. — This  is  very  good  technic¬ 
ally,  but  unfortunately  you  have  not  made  as 
much  artistically  of  the  material  at  your 
disposal  as  you  might.  Do  you  not  recollect 
that  fine  picture  of  a  railway  signal  box,  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Keighley,  which  was  hung  at  the 
Pall  Mall  show  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  which 
was  reproduced  in  the  catalogue  ?  Instead  of 
taking  his  signal  box  in  the  broad  daylight  he 
waited  until  evening  came,  and  he  afterwards 
printed  in  a  sunset  sky,  and  by  faking  and 
dodging  evolved  a  really  pleasing  composition. 


In  your  case  there  is  too  much  signal  box  and 
too  little  of  anything  else,  and  the  whole  effect 
is  not  very  satisfactory  in  consequence,  unless 
your  aim  was  to  produce  a  purely  topographical 
piece  of  work. 

Seestu. — Pretty  fair  snap-shot,  but  some¬ 
what  indefinite,  through  the  figures  being  very 
small.  You  had  a  good  chance  here,  and 
might  have  made  more  of  it.  The  children 
are  in  nice  attitudes,  and  had  they  only  been 
a  bit  bigger  quite  a  pleasing  little  scrap 
might  have  resulted. 

Lena. — This  is  a  very  good  view  of  a  house, 
and  it  ought  to  satisfy  the  owner  and  the 
architect,  because  it  is  nice  and  sharp  and  well 
lighted.  By  the  by,  we  should  advise  you 
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to  soak  your  plate  in  water  before  you  develop 
next  time,  for  apparently  you  have  not  acquired 
the  art  of  making  the  solution  flow  freely  all 
over  the  plate,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  marks 
in  the  top  right-hand  corner. 

Weoly. — You  were  either  too  near  or  too 
far  away.  If  you  wished  to  take  the  tower 
solely  it  would  have  been  better  to  let  it  fill 
the  whole  of  the  plate,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  was  your  intention  to  include  the 
building  itself,  considerably  more  of  it  ought 
to  have  been  shown.  With  regard  to  the 
technique,  you  could  make  an  improvement  in 
this  direction.  You  overexpose,  six  seconds  is 
altogether  too  long.  We  think  also  that  you 
might  focus  a  little  more  sharply.  In  a  case  of 
this  sort  sharp  focussing  is  quite  permissible. 

Ystwyth. — There  are  the  elements  of  a 
picture  here  if  the  artist  will  only  resort  to 
faking.  First,  of  course,  a  good  sky  must  be 
introduced.  A  photograph  of  this  class  would 
look  best  with  sunset  clouds  printed  in,  and  if 
the  most  is  to  be  made  of  the  negative,  this 
must  be  done.  Then  the  tone  of  the  water 
should  be  lowered,  the  photographer  might 
try  rubbing  the  white  part  of  it  down  with 


methylated  spirit,  or  a  better  way  would  be, 
perhaps,  to  very  carefully  use  ammonium 
persulphate.  If  he  will  carry  out  these 
instructions  and  let  us  have  another  print  we 
will  reproduce  it,  provided  the  improvements 
suggested  produce  the  marked  difference  we 
expect. 

Ordinary. — We  think  you  might  have  select¬ 
ed  a  different  position.  You  see  the  straight 
railings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  are, 
artistically  speaking,  an  eyesore  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  present.  Now,  of  course, 
we  could  not  expect  you  to  pull  them  down, 
but  we  think  you  might  have  managed  to 
break  them  up  someway  by  means  of  a  figure, 
or  something  placed  nearer  to  the  foreground. 
The  sky  also  lacks  clouds,  they  would  improve 
even  the  present  print  considerably.  There  is 
a  nice  tonality  about  the  picture,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  sense  of  atmosphere. 

Fido.  —  This  is  overexposed,  we  fancy, 
although  not  very  much.  It  is  a  pity  the 
gentleman  is  against  the  ivy-covered  wall, 
he  would  have  stood  out  more  prominently 
had  he  been  nearer  the  door.  We  have  over 
and  over  again  pointed  out  that  ivy  is  not  a 
good  background,  because  it  catches  the  high- 
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lights  in  your  picture,  and  consequently 
detracts  from  the  main  interests.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  also  too  low  down  in  your  photograph. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  had  his  head 
come  within  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  off 
the  top,  as  it  would  have  made  him  appear 
more  important. 

W.  T.  Hunt. — This  is  also  overexposed,  it 
is  a  nice  place,  but  the  defect  we  mention, 
combined  with  improper  lighting,  has  made 
the  photograph  appear  very  muddled  and 
confused.  Evidently  the  sun  was  just  behind 
you  when  you  made  the  exposure,  and  you 
must  have  employed  a  comparatively  small 
stop,  although  we  cannot  call  the  focus  good 
by  any  means.  We  think  you  have  also 
attempted  to  include  too  much  in  your  picture. 
You  could  have  got  a  far  nicer  effect  had  you 
gone  in  for  a  great  deal  less. 

Glynluce. — If  your  photograph  has  really 
had  as  you  say  one-tenth  of  a  second,  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  your  developer. 
What  are  you  using  ?  Evidently  one  which 
does  not  give  strength  readily,  for  your 
photograph  has  that  ghostly  appearance 
which  may  be  caused  either  by  underdevelop¬ 
ment  or  overexposure.  Of  course  we  cannot 
criticise  your  picture  from  the  artistic  stand¬ 
point,  because  it  was  taken,  we  suppose,  purely 
to  show  the  sheep  and  the  house.  You 
certainly  will  have  to  attend  to  your  technique 
before  you  can  hope  to  turn  out  anything 
good.  Try  another  developer  if  you  find  that 
the  cue  you  are  using  at  present  persists  in 
giving  you  results  like  the  photograph  you 
submit. 

A.  J  Martyn. — These  are  both  very  good 
technically.  We  like  the  one  of  S.S.  Cheshire, 
because  she  composes  better  than  the  stranded 
vessels,  the  nearest  of  which  unfortunately 
has  had  her  stern  towards  you.  We  feel 
assured  you  could  have  selected  a  much  better 
position  for  this  latter  shot,  and  if  you  had 
you  would  doubtless  have  caught  something 
very  effective,  because  the  sky  was  capital  at 
the  time  you  made  the  exposure.  Your 
technique  is  excellent,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  very  soon  when  you  have  devoted  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  art  side,  you  will  be  able 
to  turn  out  really  good  work.  Cut  half  an 
inch  off  the  sky  of  the  Cheshire  photograph. 

Instantograph. --Not  badly  taken,  but 
rather  soot  and  whitewashy,  and  we  hardly 
think  that  the  introduction  of  the  door  adds 
to  the  general  ensemble.  The  lady  is  certainly 
very  naturally  posed,  but  the  black  detailness 
in  the  right-hand  corner  is  an  eyesore. 

Tohunga. — All  your  photographs  are  very 
good,  both  pictorially  and  technically  speaking, 
some  of  them  being  especially  praiseworthy. 
“The  Village  Schoolmaster,”  for  instance,  is 
capital,  while  the  effect  in  “  Peering  into  the 
Dark  Past”  is  pleasing,  although  perhaps  a 
more  side  face  would  have  been  better,  seeing 
that  the  model  had  a  somewhat  round  head, 
which  roundness  is  accentuated  by  the  position 
you  adopted.  The  photograph  of  the  lady 
without  the  hat  is  the  worst  in  the  lot,  being 
suggestive  of  the  ordinary  amateur,  while  the 
print  of  another  lady,  this  time  with  a  hat  on, 
shows  capital  technique  and  a  splendid  model¬ 
ling  effect  and  fine  contrast  between  shadow 
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and  high-light.  But  unfortunately  the  pose  is 
neither  three-quarter  face  nor  profile,  and 
consequently  you  do  not  get  the  full  effect  that 
you  might.  Halation  unfortunately  spoils  the 
picture  of  the  old  woman  engaged  in  sewing, 
otherwise  this  would  have  been  a  charming 
print.  You  ought  to  have  used  a  reflector,  for 
her  left  shoulder  entirely  disappears  into  the 
surrounding  scenery. 

Iris. — This  is  a  very  commonplace  view, 
we  have  seen  it  over  and  over  again,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  reason .  why  you  should  have 
sought  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  cf  so  many 
others.  Technically  we  should  say  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  a  good  one,  but  apparently  you  go 
wrong  in  your  printing,  there  is  a  nasty 
yellowness  over  the  whole  which  is  distracting. 
Why  employ  P.O.P.  when  there  are  carbon, 
platinotype  and  Velox  papers  at  your  disposal  ? 
By  any  of  these  processes  your  present  neg¬ 
ative  would  yield  a  good  print  so  far  as 
general  appearance  is  concerned. 

Jacko. — (i)  Rather  a  nice  idea,  and  it  is  only  a 
pity  that  the  child  has  moved ,  and  consequently 
produced  a  blurred  effect.  It  is  worth  while 
trying  this  over  again,  only  see  that  next  time 
the  photograph  is  the  horizontal  way  of  the 


plate.  (2)  This  is  more  commonplace  than  the 
preceding  picture.  It  is  very  suggestive  of  a 
guide  book,  and  the  large  expanse  of  bare 
white  sky  is  an  artistic  eyesore.  In  our 
opinion  a  far  better  result  accrues  when  a  good 
inch-is  trimmed  from  the  top,  while  the  two 
trees  on  the  extreme  left  can  be  sacrificed  with 
a  beneficial  result. 

Cudgel.  —  The  view  of  the  Minster  is 
passable,  but  we  think  that  in  a  case  of  this 
sort  a  bit  better  focus  is  desirable.  You  see, 
the  view  was  taken  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
faithfully  portraying  the  scene  before  the 
camera,  and  in  a  case  of  this  sort  art  has  to  be 
thrown  to  the  winds  to  a  great  extent.  We 
praise  you  for  introducing  the  sky,  which  is 
very  nice,  and  the  printing  process  is  also 
satisfactory,  although  you  have  got  a  rather 
unpleasant  greenish  effect  in  the  shadows, 
which  you  might  have  avoided  with  a  trifle 
more  care.  With  regard  to  the  view  on  the 
Loch,  the  lighting  is  pretty,  but  the  focussing 
is  wrong,  that  is,  the  foreground  is  indistinct, 
while  the  middle  distance  is  moderately  sharp. 
There  is  atmosphere  in  this  picture,  however. 
We  cannot  say  whether  it  would  be  likely  to 
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get  accepted  either  in  the  Salon  or  the 
competitions,  but  there  is  no  harm  in’  your 
trying  this  or  similar  ones. 

Cottaganga. — Technicallv  capital,  and  very 
interesting  to  English  eyes.  You  seem  to  have 
succeeded  wonderfully  in  the  manipulatory 
part  of  the  business.  Most  of  the  Indian 
photographs  we  have  had  submitted  have 
been  either  overexposed,  or  suffering  from  a 
kind  of  jaundice,  due  to  the  many  difficulties 
which  surround  the  photographer  in  your  part 
of  the  globe.  We  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to 
deal  with  the  pictorial  merits  of  the  photo¬ 
graph,  because  it  has  been  taken  for  a  specific 
purpose  apparently,  and  with  no  idea  of 
producing  a  picture,  but  simply  to  convey  a 
good  idea  of  the  building  and  its  surroundings. 


©nr  Editor's  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted.  This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts 
are  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  See  also  notice  at  head  of  “  Answers  to 
Correspondents.”  Address  letters — The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

An  Indian  correspondent  who  writes  under 
the  name  of  Hindoo,  speaks  of  himself  as 
having  been  an  exile  from  England  for  sixteen 
years.  “When  in  England  on  leave  in  1895,“ 
he  writes,  “I  invested  in  the  first  volume  of 
The  Junior  and  also  in  a  volume  of  The  Practical 
Photographer,  devoting  almost  all  my  time  to 
the  fascinating  pastime,  revelling  in  fresh 
plates,  good  materials,  and  chemists’  shops . 
What  a  treat  it  was  to  get  chemicals  that  were 
not  liquid,  plates  that  developed  what  they 
were  exposed  upon,  and  not  negatives  of  sea¬ 
weed  or  fungus.  I  have  just  got  volume  four 
of  The  Junior,  what  an  improvement  has  taken 
place  since  '95  !  It  is  a  veritable  Klondyke  of 
information  and  instruction,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  delightful.  I  have  been  a  wanderer 
in  camp  for  the  best  part  of  the  month  with 
The  Junior  as  my  only  companion  in  leisure. 
Long  and  wearied  rides  have  been  shortened 
and  made  pleasant  by  constantly  looking  out 
for,  and  finding  something  that  would,  if 
properly  treated  make  a  picture,  or  prove  in¬ 
teresting.  scenes  that  would  have  been  but  for 
photography  passed  by  and  unnoticed.” 
Hindoo  promises  to  send  something  to  our 
Critical  Column  before  very  long.  We  wish 
him  well.  .  * 

In  the  Critical  Column  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  we  give  no  end  of  advice  as  to  how 
certain  pictures  may  be  improved,  or  how  the 
effect  might  have  been  altogether  different  had 
such  and  such  a  thing  been  the  case.  Now 
it  is  very  strange  that  in  spite  of  all  this  good 
advice,  we  very  rarely  indeed  receive  examples 
showing  that  it  has  been  carried  into  effect. 
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We  are  sorry.  It  would  be  so  much  more 
interesting  if,  when  we  have  reproduced  a  bad 
picture,  we  could  at  a  later  date  show  how  it 
had  been  improved  by  following  the  instruc¬ 
tions  we  had  given.  We  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  have  the  amended  example  to  repro¬ 
duce,  and  we  feel  certain  that  if  this  could  be 
carried  out,  the  lessons  we  try  to  teach  would 
be  sent  home  much  more  forcibly.  Of  course, 
in  a  great  many  cases  the  pictures  that  are 
sent  to  us  are  the  result  of  a  holiday  in  some 
part  of  the  country  which  is  likely  never  to  be 
visited  again  by  the  photographer.  In  others, 
however,  the  scenes  have  been  taken  nearer 
home,  and  to  the  producers  of  these  we  appeal. 
Please  send  on  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
amended  pictures,  so  that  we  may  assure  our¬ 
selves,  and  at  the  same  time  other  contributors, 
that  our  seed  has  not  fallen  upon  stony  places 
entirely. 

A  subscriber  asks  why  glossy  prints  are 
considered  inartistic,  and  infers  that  enamels 
and  miniatures  come  under  the  same  condem¬ 
nation.  The  preliminary  reason  why  a  glossy 
print  is  inartistic  is  because  it  reflects  so  much 
light  that  the  subject  of  the  picture  can 
only  with  difficulty  be  appreciated  at  its  true 
value.  In  the  second  place  the  term  “glossy," 
as  applied  to  photographs,  means  also  the 
usual  gelatine  paper  of  commerce,  a  paper 
which  has  other  objections,  such  as  unnatural 
purple  tones,  and  a  certain  objectionable 
"quality"  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe  in 
words.  In  reference  to  the  highly  finished 
old  masters  one  meets  with  sometimes,  our 
correspondent  wishes  to  know  whether  the 
varnished  surface  does  not  destroy  the  artistic 
value.  Our  answer  is  that  the  varnish  is 
undoubtedly  a  detraction,  but  in  acting  as  a 
preservative  it  becomes  a  necessary  evil.  This 
gentleman  has  something  to  say  on  another 
subject.  He  has  actually  discovered  that  he 
does  not  agree  with  us  on  sundry  points  in  the 
Critical  Column  and  elsewhere.  We  should 
be  much  surprised  if  he  did.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  photographs  have  their  faults,  and  in  all 
criticism,  even  the  best,  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  individual  outlook. 

*  * 

The  closing  date  of  the  Junior  Salon  is  now 
within  measurable  distance,  and  already 
prints  in  fair  quantity  have  begun  to  come  in. 
The  last  two  coupons  appear  in  this  issue, 
and  the  latest  date  for  sending  in  is  June  25th. 
Full  regulations  were  published  in  our  last, 
and  are  also  repeated  this  month,  so  that  no 
mistake  or  misunderstanding  ought  to  arise, 
nor  should  any  reader  be  debarred  from  the 
endeavour  to  get  in  at  least  one  picture. 
There  is  ample  time,  indeed,  between  the 
date  of  issue  of  the  present  number  and  the 


closing  day,  to  take  a  few  photographs 
especially  for  the  purpose,  if  the  photographer 
has  not  some  masterpiece  already  in  hand. 
It  will  be  well  for  us  to  emphasize  here  that 
prints  larger  than  half-plate  cannot  be  utilized, 
owing  to  our  scheme  of  reproduction,  which 
necessitates  all  the  prints  being  reduced  and 
engraved  together  The  Junior  Salon  has 
earned  a  reputation  for  interest  and  utility 
which  the  coming  annual  will  unquestionably 
increase.  Next  month  we  shall  announce  in 
detail  the  special  contents  of  the  Salon 
Number,  and  also  some  of  the  new  features 
which  will  form  part  of  the  new  volume. 

*  * 

In  The  Practical  Photographer  for  May  readers 
of  The  Junior  will  find  much  to  interest  them. 
A  good  article  on  “  The  Camera  Applied  to 
Illustrated  Journalism”  with  numerous  pictures 
should  appeal  to  those  who  are  seeking  to 
make  their  hobby  a  remunerative  one,  while 
“  Chapters  on  Photographic  Optics,"  by  the 
Rev.  T  Perkins,  ought  to  prove  useful  to 
amateurs  who  are  anxious  to  learn  all  about 
lenses.  Lighter  fare  is  provided  by  Mr.  Peter 
Eland,  who  has  an  amusing  article  on  “  The 
Slopton-on-Ooze  Photographic  Society,"  a 
body,  by  the  by,  which  gets  no  further  than 
its  initial  meeting,  through  the  various  would- 
be  members  insisting  that  nobody  who  can 
have  the  remotest  possible  pecuniary  interest 
in  promoting  the  club  shall  sit  on  the  com¬ 
mittee.  An  illustrated  reprint  on  “  Sky- 
Lights"  should  be  read  by  all  who  have  any 
intention  of  putting  up  a  studio,  while  the 
topical  notes  as  usual  focus  the  current  events 
in  the  photographic  world. 

Hite  weirs  to  Corresponbents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Phil  Cahir. — We  cannot  recommend  or  comment 
upon  special  makes  of  apparatus  in  this  column.  If  you 
wish  to  have  our  opinion  you  must  send  a  stamped 
envelope. 

E  Griffiths. — We  are  quite  aware  that  our  pro¬ 
cedure  in  regard  to  the  competition  in  question  is  open 
to  comment.  The  step  was  not  taken  without  mature 
consideration,  and  now  all  is  over,  we  prefer  not  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  your 
position  is  exaftly  as  you  put  it,  but  out  of  a  large 
number  of  contributions  we  are  often  compelled  to 
make  a  somewhat  arbitrary  selection  for  criticism.  Try 
again  and  hope  for  better  luck. 

H.  E.  Morris  — Thanks  for  your  long  letter  with 
various  suggestions  of  which  we  take  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  You  will  see  we  have  no  objection  to  mounts  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  competitions,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Salon,  prints  must  all  be  unmounted. 

P.  Thomas  Clift. — Combined  toning  and  fixing  baths 
were  given  in  The  Junior  Photographer  for  May  and 
June,  1897.  See  others  in  our  next. 
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IE  photographers  in 
the  first  flush  of 
comparative  success 
would  be  highly  de¬ 
lighted  with  a  picture 
such  as  the  one  I 
put  before  you  this 
month.  Just  at  the 
first  glance  it  seems 
to  be  a  fairly  effective 
representation  of  a 
buxom  young 
woman  engaged  in 
some  simple 
domestic  performance.  The  mere  fadt 
of  having  arranged  a  few  boxes  and 
barrels,  and  posed  a  figure  among  them 
is  often  regarded  as  quite  a  triumph  by 
the  novice.  I  believe  I  had  similar 
feelings  when  this  was  taken,  now  a 
considerable  time  ago,  but  when  I 
afterwards  examined  the  print,  I  was 
less  pleased  than  I  had  anticipated, 
and  since  then  every  time  I  look  at  it 
I  am  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with 
the  composition.  Let  us  analyse  it  in 
the  light  of  later  experience. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  now 
is  the  want  of  spontaneity;  it  seems  as 
though  I  had  deliberately  arranged 
those  boxes,  pails  and  bowls,  and 
placed  the  girl  alongside.  As  a  matter 


of  fadt  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  was 
passing  at  the  time,  and  saw  her  almost 
in  that  identical  position.  My  work 
consisted  simply  in  placing  the  camera 
a  few  feet  away  and  making  the  expo¬ 
sure,  asking  her  to  keep  still  for  two 
or  three  seconds  whilst  I  removed  the 
cap.  But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating,  and  if  this  photograph 
were  not  my  own,  and  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  circumstances,  I  should  be  quite 
certain  that  the  photographer  had 
fetched  out  sundry  boxes,  arranged 
them  not  very  well  in  the  back  yard, 
and  then  asked  Polly  to  kindly  step 
out  with  her  various  basins.  As  a 
pidture,  the  subjedt  is  an  almost  entire 
failure  on  this  ground  alone. 

Now,  going  further  into  details,  I  see 
another  very  serious  fault.  You  can¬ 
not  tell  what  she  is  doing ;  whether 
shelling  peas  or  paring  potatoes,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  say, 
without  an  almost  microscopical  ex¬ 
amination.  As  a  matter  of  fadt  she 
was  paring  potatoes,  and  I  ought  at 
the  time,  by  placing  a  few  potatoes  on 
one  of  the  boxes,  and  bringing  the 
paring  knife  more  clearly  into  view,  to 
have  made  that  perfectly  distindt  and 
obvious. 

There  is  a  technical  fault  in  the  com¬ 
position  also,  the  print  shows  a  decided 
falling  off  towards  the  edges,  which, 
however  desirable  in  landscape,  in  this 
particular  place  detradts  from  rather 
than  improves  the  subject.  Those 
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white,  shapeless  blobs  of  light  on  the 
upper  left-hand  side  do  not  look  at  all 
like  leaves  on  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  dis¬ 
tortion,  for  which  my  single  lens  was 
responsible.  In  close  quarters  like 
this  with  straight  lines  everywhere, 
one  ought  to  use  a  doublet  or  recti¬ 
linear  lens. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  subjeCt 
is  much  too  hackneyed,  pictures  of  this 


A  WORD  OR  TWO  ON 
FUZZINESS. 

rHOSE  of  our  readers  of  The  Junior 
who  study  the  Critical  Column, 
must  occasionally  have  been 
struck  with  the  apparently  contra¬ 
dictory  advice  given  possibly  in  succes¬ 
sive  criticisms,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
contributor  is  told  “  your  photograph 
is  too  sharp  to  be  a  picture,”  while  the 


kind  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  The 
pavement  artist  produces  them  with 
his  colour  chalks,  the  cheap  oil  painter 
supplies  them  by  the  dozen  to  furniture 
shops,  the  amateur  photographer 
makes  them  by  the  million.  That 
being  so,  the  moral  is :  Leave  motifs  of 
this  kind  severely  alone  unless  you 
have  exceptionally  pretty  surroundings, 
and  an  exceptionally  suitable  model. 

Percy  Lund. 


second  reads  “a  little  better  focus  is 
desirable.”  To  the  uninitiated  this  must 
be  very  confusing,  and  therefore  in  this 
little  article  I  have  taken  upon  myself 
to  explain  the  reasons  for  this  apparent 
paradox  as  simply  and  concisely  as 
possible,  and  trust  my  note  may  be  of 
some  use  to  that  brother,  who  “seeing, 
may  take  heart  again.” 

Well,  to  begin  with,  it  must  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  two 


extremes,  the  rabidly  fuzzy  and  the 
minutely  sharp  are  things  to  be  avoided. 
Remember,  when  the  first  impression 
is  “gracious,  how  woolly!”  or  “good¬ 
ness,  how  distinct !  ”  and  the  details  of 
the  composition  do  not  dawn  until  a 
second  or  two  later,  there  is  something 
radically  wrong.  It  is  not  true  art  to 
attract  by  an  abortion,  or  a  freak — it 
is  very  easy  to  secure  attention  by 
means  of  clap-trap,  a  gaudy  coloured 
or  an  ornate  frame  will  do  it.  A  wildly, 
weirdly  out  of  focus  photograph  may 
cause  a  sensation  through  its  very 
wildness  and  weirdness,  but  not  a 
desirable  sensation,  not  the  sensation 
aroused  by  a  Leighton  or  a  Tadema. 
The  majority  will  look  at  it  and  laugh, 
a  few,  the  few  who  are  always  seeking 
to  be  peculiar,  will  go  and  do  likewise, 
and  will  hereafter  swear  that  this  is 
true  art,  and  no  other  style  is  worth 
considering.  Which  is  all  rubbish, 
because  any  style  carried  to  eccentricity 
is  bad,  and  apart  from  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  set  down  any  hard  and  fast 
rules  as  to  how  pictures  in  the  bulk 
ought  to  be  treated,  composition  and 
material  fix  the  matter  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  case. 

And  now  we  will  look  at  the  sharp 
side.  Save  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances  microscopic  sharpness  is 
an  artistic  abomination.  Where  it  is 
present  breadth  cannot  be,  that  is,  sup¬ 
posing  the  subject  in  question  is  a 
fairly  extensive  view.  The  use  of  a 
small  stop  is  a  thing  which  should 
never  be  contemplated  by  those  who 
wish  to  do  pleasant  work,  for  its  em¬ 
ployment  draws  the  eye  away  from 
the  main  objects  of  the  composition, 
and  by  setting  up  other  objects  in 
equal  prominence,  or  perhaps  rather 
by  reducing  all  things  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  middle  distance,  and  distance 
to  one  dead  level,  destroys  chiaroscuro. 
What  is  called  a  first-rate  lens,  stopped 
down  to  say  // 32,  will  produce  on  a 
bright  day  a  view  which  might  just  as 
well  have  been  taken  on  the  moon  for 
any  atmosphere  there  is  in  it,  and  as, 
of  course,  it  is  atmosphere  which  makes 
things  stand  out,  failure  must  inevit¬ 
ably  result  when  it  is  not  present. 

What  then  are  we  to  do,  says  the 
reader  ?  F uzziness,  you  tell  us,  is  wrong, 
and  sharpness  is  wrong,  what  path  is 
open  to  us  then  ?  Ah,  the  question  is 


easy  to  answer,  take  the  middle  course 
and  steer  between  the  two  extremes, 
and  use  your  own  judgment  as  to  how 
much  sharpness  and  how  much  dif¬ 
fusion  is  needed  to  get  the  a  flee  f  you 
require,  taking  care  never  to  go  too 
far  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Then,  say  you,  how  are  you  to  know 
when  this  desirable  compromise  is 
arrived  at  ?  Well,  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain,  because,  of  course,  circum¬ 
stances  alter  the  case.  A  very  good 
way  is  to  look  over  back  numbers  of 
“Academy  Notes,”  or  “Pictures  of  the 
Year,”  study  the  landscapes  and  notice 
what  the  brush  artists  have  done. 
Supposing  the  view  has  a  tree  in  the 
middle  distance  for  the  principal 
objedt,  observe  how  carefully  every¬ 
thing  round  about  has  been  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  tree,  how  its  bark  has 
been  brought  out,  and  how  lovingly 
the  artist  has  put  in  no  end  of  little 
touches  in  this  part,  while  the  sur¬ 
roundings  have  been  practically  merely 
indicated  by  a  few  deft  sweeps.  In 
the  case  of  figures,  the  same  treatment 
is  always  evident,  save  perhaps  in  the 
work  of  the  followers  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  school.  Occasionally  in 
looking  through  these  art  books,  you 
will  come  across  eccentricity  in  a 
marked  degree.  Mr.  Whistler,  for 
instance,  is  given  to  shocking  the 
nerves  by  venturing  out  of  the  ordinary 
rut.  Now  the  Whistler  work  is  in 
many  cases  pleasing,  but  it  will  not  do 
for  the  photographer  to  follow  him. 
Mr.  Whistler  has  a  capital  idea  of 
colour,  and  when  he  does  anything 
startling,  he  generally  makes  up  for 
his  eccentricity  by  hitting  exactly  the 
right  effect,  so  far  as  tint  goes.  Now, 
the  photographic  artist  is  unfortunately 
handicapped  in  this  respect,  and  it  is 
foolish  of  him  therefore  to  attempt  to 
follow  where  he  knows  he  is  not  able 
to  go. 

Another  point,  and  a  point  of  im¬ 
portance  in  deciding  how  much  diffusion 
shall  be  present,  is  how  the  view  is 
lighted,  and  what  the  main  objedts  are. 
When  the  sun  is  behind  the  material, 
when  the  shadows  mass  well,  and 
when  even  on  the  focussing  screen  a 
good  effedt  of  rotundity  is  perceived, 
considerable  subordination  of  details 
may  be  carried  out.  Lighting  has 
pradlically  everything  to  do  with  the 
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case,  and  next  comes  building  up.  If 
only  photographers  would  bear  this  in 
mind  more  than  they  do,  and  be 
assured  that  the  material  before  them 
not  only  composes  well,  but  is 
strikingly  illuminated,  we  should  not 
have  so  much  mediocre  work.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  the  majority  do 
not  pay  half  the  attention  they  ought 
to  do  to  all  these  details,  possibly  they 
look  to  composition  and  negledt  light¬ 
ing,  or  vice  versa.  Now  the  real  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  when  the  scene 


before  the  lens  is  really  pibtorial,  it 
may  be  treated  either  sharply  or  the 
reverse,  and  with  almost  equal  success. 
If  judgment,  however,  is  used  in  the 
matter,  the  result  must  be  even  more 
satisfactory. 

To  sum  up  then,  it  is  apparent  from 
the  foregoing  that  we  cannot  throw  in 
our  lot  either  with  those  who  advocate 
// 64,  or  those  who  swear  by  the 
spectacle  lens  and  full  aperture.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  dodtor  who 
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only  made  up  one  sort  of  physic  and 
served  it  out  indiscriminately  to  every 
patient  would  soon  lose  his  practice, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  medical 
man  who  suited  his  treatment  to  indi¬ 
vidual  patients’  requirements  would 
eventually  possibly  cure  them,  and 
succeed.  The  best  thing  we  photo¬ 
graphers  can  do  is  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
and  never  unchangingly  holding  to 
either  one  theory  or  the  other,  diffuse 
or  sharpen  just  as  we  think  the  com¬ 
position  is  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the 
adoption  of  either  method. 

Petev  Eland. 


DISTORTED  PICTURES. 

By  Paul  Muybridge. 

T  is  an  old  saying  that  the  camera 
cannot  lie  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
photographs  are  often  admitted  as 
evidence  in  legal  controversy  on  that 
very  supposition  ;  yet  the  not  over 
attractive  woman  of  uncertain  years 
who  has  worried  the  life  out  of  the 
photographer  until  she  received  “an 
excellent  likeness the  really  hand¬ 
some  girl  who  has  a  product  mayhap 
from  the  same  “artist”  that  does  her 
no  justice,  or  the  man  who  had  his 
house  photographed  by  an  inexperienced 
amateur  and  finds  it  falling  in  most 
appallingly — these  people  and  others 
can  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  photo¬ 
graphy  assuredly  is  not  a  science  that 
the  late  George  Washington  would 
have  dallied  with  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 

Even  though  one  makes  prints  from 
negatives  that  have  received  not  one 
mark  of  the  retoucher’s  pencil,  distortion 
can  readily  occur ;  it  can  occur  more 
readily  than  not  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  and  it  is  a  remarkable,  but 
exactly  truthful,  statement  that  lens 
and  camera  may  be  so  handled  that 
pictures  of  anything  from  landscape  to 
portrait  can  be  made  which  are  simply 
recognisable  or  unrecognisable  at  will. 
I  have  often  laid  a  modest  wager  with 
friends  that  I  could  take  their  picture 
so  that  a  print  from  an  unretouched 
negative  bore  so  little  likeness  to 
themselves  that  their  best  friends  would 
not  detect  any  resemblance. 
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There  are  several  direct  causes  for 
this  queer  state  of  affairs  in  our  beloved 
science,  and  a  score  of  indirect  ones. 
In  this  paper  I  propose. to  outline  a 
few  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inexperienced. 

One  direct  cause  is  the  lens  itself. 
Nowadays  the  lens  makers  are  en¬ 
deavouring  in  every  way  possible  to 
construct  lenses  of  great  speed,  lenses 
that  shall  work  even  on  rainy  days, 
lenses  that  will  take  pictures  in  Kpgilh 
of  a  second.  We  find  that  in  these 
lenses  short  back  focus  and  large 
openings  are  the  rule.  Now  about 
this  short  focus  business :  Of  course 
we  all  know  that  light  travels  just  so 
many  thousand  feet  per  second,  and  a 
common  school  education  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  figure  that  a  lens  of  seven 
inches  back  focus  is  slower  than  a  lens 
of  five  inches.  Also  we  know  that  a 
lens  which  is  workable  at  one- seventh 
of  its  focus  in  aperture  must  necessarily 
be  more  rapid  than  one  working  at 
one-tenth  ;  in  other  words,  more  light 
is  admitted  through  a  large  diaphragm 
than  a  small  one.  Yes,  we  know  all 
this,  but  do  we  know  that  a  lens  of 
five  inches  back  focus,  with  an  opening 
possibly  of  //y 5,  will  take  as  good  and 
true  a  likeness  as  one  of  nine  inches 
back  focus  and  perhaps  no  larger 
opening  than  fj  1 2  ?  Speed  we  have  in 
the  short  focus  lens,  but  how  about 
distortion,  or,  if  you  like,  call  it  un¬ 
reliability  of  image.  An  old  rule  used 
to  be  to  come  no  nearer  the  subject 
than  as  many  feet  of  distance  as  the 
lens  had  inches  of  back  focus,  and  in 
the  days  of  the  old  rapid  -rectilinear 
type  of  lenses  it  was  a  safe  rule  to 
follow,  but  even  then  it  was  hazardous 
to  approach  that  limit. 

A  certain  prominent  portrait  painter 
once  had  a  long  confab  with  me  about 
a  good  lens  for  five  by  seven  work  in 
his  studio.  He  had  but  ten  feet  of 
working  distance  available,  and  even  if 
he  had  more  he  wanted  large  heads  as 
a  partial  help  to  his  sitters  and  himself. 
But  he  found  that  when  he  placed  the 
camera  near  enough  to  the  subject  to 
secure  good  sized  heads  they  were  of 
little  use  by  reason  of  the  distortion. 
Again,  if  he  used  a  long  focus  lens  he 
lost  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
rapid  exposures  so  necessary  to  catch 
the  expression.  “Now  what  I  want,” 


said  he,  “is  a  lens  that  will  take  a 
good  sized  picture  at  five  or  six  feet, 
and  not  foreshorten  and  otherwise 
distort  so  horribly.”  Correspondence 
with  several  noted  lens  makers  brought 
the  fact  to  light  that  if  he  wanted  a 
lens  corrected  as  finely  as  the  modem 
telescope  lenses  are,  the  cost  would  be 
away  up  in  the  thousands. 

Another  artist,  a  celebrated  marine 
painter,  once  told  me  that  he  could 
instantly  detect  in  a  painting  if  it  were 
drawn  from  a  photograph,  no  matter 
how  true  to  nature  the  colouring  may 
have  been. 

i  think  the  inevitable  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  these  experiences  is 
that  lenses  of  long  focus,  fairly  stopped 
down,  would  have  deprived  these 
gentlemen  of  the  gist  of  their  argument. 
I  would  rather  use  a  twelve  inch  lens 
on  a  bust  or  full  figure  and  give  time 
and  get  a  good  picture,  no  matter  what 
the  exposure  might  have  to  be,  than  a 
five  or  six  inch  rapid  lens  which 
foreshortened  and  afforded  bad  drawing. 
Another  way  of  distorting,  even  with  a 
long-focus  lens,  is  by  tilting  the  camera 
or  the  swing  back  so  that  the  plate  is 
not  absolutely  perpendicular.  In  case 
of  people  with  full  faces  and  short 
necks,  for  instance,  one  can  properly 
light  the  face  and  then  either  place  the 
model  on  a  high  pedestal,  or  lower  the 
camera  to  within  a  few  feet  from  the 
floor.  What  happens?  Well,  try  it 
and  see  what  a  beautiful  neck  and  face 
you  get !  just  light  the  face  from  the 
front  and  allow  only  a  fair  amount  of 
top  light.  Then  print  on  paper  that 
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stretches  sidewise  for  resemblance  to 
the  model  or  lengthwise  for  additional 
distortion  that  may  favour  the  model. 
Try  both.  See  if  either  picture  is 
anything  but  flattering  to  the  interested 
party. 

If  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  of,  say,  ten 
inches  back  focus  be  employed  on  a 
five  by  seven  plate  and  the  camera 
absolutely  levelled  at  a  height  sufficient 
to  be  about  opposite  the  neck,  and  if 
the  distance  from  the  sitter  be  ten  or 
twelve  feet  and  the  lighting  not  of  an 
exaggerated  quality — too  much  side  or 
top — the  portrait  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  good  and  truthful  with  just  enough 


retouching  to  smooth  out  the  shadows 
a  trifle  and  remove  the  defects.  From 
this  proposition  any  amount  of  plays 
can  be  made.  One  can  come  much 
nearer,  can  tilt  the  camera  or  its  back 
up  or  down  or  sidewise  and  thereby 
make  a  different  picture  every  time. 
Experiment  with  a  plaster  cast  will 
clearly  prove  this. 

The  lens,  then,  will  distort  under 
certain  circumstances. 

The  camera  can  be  so  situated  that 
even  with  a  good  lens  distortion  results. 
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The  printing  paper  can  be  so  cut  as 
to  distort.  The  only  true  print  might 
be  said  to  be  a  transparency  on  glass, 
and  even  then,  by  the  swelling  of  the 
gelatine,  some  irregular  or  uneven 
drying  might  force  distortion. 

There  will  be  some  conclusions  to 
draw  by  and  by. 

Deliberate  distortion,  with  malice 
aforethought,  as  it  might  be  termed,  is 
accomplished  by  retouching.  Retouch¬ 
ing  ?  What  a  misnomer,  what  a 
dreadful  thing  some  of  it  is !  I  certainly 
approve  of  working  up  a  negative  so 
that  any  lens  faults  or  any  lack  of 
attention  in  the  dark-room  are  effaced, 
but  when  it  comes  to  scraping,  painting, 
leaving  out  all  those  features  that 
distinguish  Jones  from  Smith,  why, 
why  is  it  done  ?  As  a  photographer 
once  said  to  a  sitter  who  objected  to 
the  size  of  her  ears,  mouth  and  nose  in 
a  photograph:  “Madam,  I’m  only  a 
photographer  ;  you  had  best  go  to  a 
painter.” 

In  landscape  or  architectural  work 
distortion  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  As 
we  look  at  a  familiar  view  we  may 
often  wonder  how  in  the  world  the 
picture  came  out  that  way,  what  ails 
it  and  why  things  are  the  way  they  are. 

Take  a  residence  at  the  top  of  a 
somewhat  steep  hill,  for  instance.  Now 
suppose  that  to  get  the  house  on  the 
plate  the  camera  is  pointed  up  the 
road  instead  of  levelling  it  and  then 
using  the  swing  back  and  rising  front. 
The  owner,  who  has  to  plod  up  that 
hill  every  day,  will  see  no  hill  on  the 
picture  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been 
represented  as  level  road,  and  moreover, 
if  the  insurance  company  ever  get  hold 
of  that  picture  they  would  cancel  all 
policies  on  such  a  looking  house  as  that 
one  appears  to  be.  Of  course,  the  hill 
is  there  and  probably  the  house  has 
sides  that  are  plumb,  but  if  this  be  so 
then  photography  seems  to  elongate 
the  truth. 

One  of  the  most  absurd  distortions, 
too,  is  that  afforded  by  the  wide-angle 
lens — the  wider  the  angle  the  more 
ridiculous  the  distortion.  I  have  seen 
interiors  of  rooms  ten  by  twelve  feet 
that  gave  one  the  impression  that  the 
aforesaid  little  rooms  were  almost 
magnificent  in  expanse.  A  proper 
view  of  these  rooms,  taken  with  a  long, 
focus  lens  embracing,  say,  55  degrees 
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could  not  be  taken,  owing  to  lack  of 
distance,  so  the  wide  angle  was  brought 
into  play,  and  with  chairs  in  the 
foreground  that  must  have  been  ten 
feet  high,  if  the  drawing  was  correct, 
and  things  in  the  distance  that  must 
have  been  meant  for  dolls,  according 
to  the  rules  of  perspective,  the  picture 
was  nothing  more  than  a  weird  dream. 

As  I  have  said  before,  distortion  is 
more  likely  to  occur  in  photographic 
pictures  than  not.  It  cannot  be  helped 
in  some  cases ;  it  can  in  others.  To 
the  experienced  photo¬ 
grapher  I  have  nothing 
to  say ;  he  knows  his 
business  and  can  take  the 
impossible  thing  or  not 
just  as  he  pleases  or  is 
ordered.  If  it  is  a  matter 
of  business  then  the  mat¬ 
ter  simply  resolves  itself 
into  how  flexible  his 
conscience  be,  how  much 
of  this  awkward  stuff  he 
wants  to  put  out  with  his 
name  on  it,  and,  incident¬ 
ally,  I  presume,  what  the 
remuneration  is. 

To  the  amateur  I  want 
to  offer  a  bit  of  advice 
concerning  distortion  that 
should  not  be  amiss.  If 
I  were  taking  portraits  I 
would  take  them  outdoors 
and  would  use  a  lens  of 
not  less  than  seven  and 
one-half  inch  back  focus 
for  four  by  five  pictures 
or  of  nine  or  ten  inches 
for  five  by  seven  pictures. 

I  would  level  the  camera 
and  I  would  stop  down 
enough  to  secure  fair  defi¬ 
nition  without  impairing 
the  perspective.  Too  much  stopping 
down  brings  out  points  in  the  back¬ 
ground  sharply  that  ought  to  be 
merely  indicated.  In  portraiture  a 
moderately  large  opening  is  necessary. 
I  would  not  approach  the  subject  too 
closely.  If  a  large  head  cannot  be 
taken  with  the  lens  you  have,  buy  a 
great  deal  larger  one  or  else  take  a 
fair  sized  head  and  afterwards  enlarge 
the  negative  or  have  it  enlarged. 
With  a  good  lens,  proper  levelling  of 
the  camera  and  sufficient  distance 
from  the  subject  there  is  no  reason 


why  the  hands — if  showing  in  front 
of  the  face  some  distance — should  look 
like  those  of  a  giant.  Foreshortening 
need  not  be  apparent  if  guarded  against. 

In  landscape  work  I  would  advise 
the  use  of  long  focus  single  lenses.  A 
ten  inch  single  lens  is  excellent  for  a 
four  by  five  plate  and  I  deem  a 
twenty-four  inch  single  lens  most 
excellent  for  eight  by  ten  plates.  Of 
course,  one  needs  an  ample  draw  to  the 
camera  in  order  to  use  lenses  of  such 
back  focus,  but  this  long  focus  work  is 


becoming  so  fully  recognised  nowadays 
that  even  hand  cameras  with  extension 
bellows  are  made  at  most  moderate 
cost.  As  for  the  lenses,  they  are  the 
one  good  thing  in  this  world  that  is 
not  expensive.  Single  lenses  of  most 
excellent  quality  may  be  had  for  from 
four  to  twelve  dollars,  according  to 
size,  and  the  single  lens  cannot  be 
approached  for  landscape  work.  If  the 
camera  be  set  up  level  the  single  lens 
may  even  be  used  on  architectural 
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work,  affording  a  world  of  definition 
not  equalled  by  even  the  most  expensive 
double  lenses  of  the  day.  As  for 
wide-angle  lenses,  well,  I  presume  they 
are  a  necessary  evil,  but  don't  get  any 
extreme  angle  ones  unless  you  can  put 
up  with  distortion. 

Have  a  swing  back  (double)  and  a 
sliding  front  on  the  camera,  so  that  if 
it  be  necessary  to  point  the  instrument 
either  up  or  down  the  true  nature  of 
the  surroundings  may  be  rendered.  If 
a  camera  is  pointed  up  a  hill,  parallel 
with  a  road,  the  hill  is  not  shown  ;  it 
becomes  a  level  road.  If  a  house  or 
other  building  is  pointed  up  or  down 
at,  it  will  either  show  as  falling  in  or 


NATURE  AND  THE 
CAMERA. 

By  H.  B.  Bradley. 

rT''HE  ease  with  which  prints  of  fair 
■1  technical  quality  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  tends  to  cause  the 
majority  of  amateurs  to  overlook  the 
necessity  for  continuous  study  in 
picture- making.  The  painter  artist 

will  spend  months  in  studying  for,  and 
producing  a  single  picture.  How  many 
photographers,  I  wonder,  are  prepared 
to  do  the  same  ?  But,  perhaps  you 
say  this  is  unnecessary  or  even  im¬ 
possible,  the  painter  artist  is  compelled 
to  sketch  laboriously,  and  fill  in  every 


out,  hence  the  absolute  need  of  the 
swing  back  and  rising  and  falling  front. 

Developing  correctly  will  prevent 
much  distortion  that  would  otherwise 
occur.  The  entire  clouds  or  smoke 
from  chimneys  can  be  obliterated  by 
hard  forced  development.  The  use  of 
plain  plates  against  the  light  or  upon 
highly  coloured  subjects  insures  dis¬ 
tortion  of  nature.  Use  pyro-soda 
developer  and  keep  the  sky  reasonably 
printable.  Expose  as  near  correctly 
as  possible  and  use  Iso,  Ortho  or 
Non-Halation  plates,  according  to  the 
subject. — The  Photo-American. 
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detail  of  his  picture,  whereas  the  lens  and 
sensitive  plate  have  to  do  all  this  for  us. 
So  far  this  is  true,  but  the  plate  is  not 
yet  made  which  will  produce,  tone  for 
tone,  a  correct  reproduction  of  nature 
in  all  her  varying  moods.  We  know 
that  in  landscape  photography,  if  we 
wish  to  get  the  best  result  from  the 
foreground,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  sky  has  to  be  sacrificed ;  and  even 
if  such  a  plate  were  in  our  hands,  it 
would  be  but  a  step  nearer  the  desired 
end.  For  I  take  it  that,  in  pidture- 
making,  the  intention  of  every  artist 
is  to  show  to  others  some  phase  of 
nature  as  it  appears  to  himself,  and  as 
there  are  hardly  two  persons  alike  in 
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temperament,  so  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  two  persons  to  have  the  same  im¬ 
pression  from  the  same  scene  in  nature. 
The  artist  must  therefore  introduce 
something  into  his  pictures,  which  is 
not  an  exaCt  reproduction,  but  a 
modification  of  nature.  Some'  parts 
may  have  to  be  suppressed,  others 
strengthened,  so  that  the  resulting 
picture  shall  produce  in  different  per¬ 
sons  the  same  impression  that  the 
artist  received  from  nature. 

It  is  in  the  studying  of  nature  and 
the  necessary  modification,  that  the 
photographer  will  find  it  essential  to 
spend  quite  as  much  time  as  the  artist 
of  the  brush.  The  pictures  we  pro¬ 
duce  need  not  be  a  truthful  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  nature,  but  they  must  give  a 
truthful  impression.  This  may  seem  to 
be  a  contradiction,  but  if  you  will  think 
for  a  moment,  you  will  see  that  it  is 
not.  We  have  pictures  representing 
sunshine  and  shade.  If  we  compare 
them  with  nature  we  find  that  though 
they,  in  some  cases,  give  an  excellent 
impression  of  sunlight,  yet  they  are 
really  considerably  darker. 

We  are  told  that  nature  is  not  art, 
but  although  this  is  true,  yet  all  our 
ideas  must  come  from  this  source. 
Thus  we  see  the  great  necessity  for 
studying  nature,  for  if  we  do  not,  how 
can  we  expeCt  to  produce  pictures  of 
that  which  we  do  not  understand  ? 
There  are  plenty  of  amateurs  who  are 
always  ready  to  assert  that  photo¬ 
graphy  is  an  art,  yet  who,  in  practice, 
after  selecting  and  composing  the 
picture,  leave  the  camera  and  plate  to 
do  the  rest,  without  studying  in  any 
way  what  it  is  they  wish  to  produce. 
Sometimes  they  print  in  clouds  to  a 
foreground,  and  think  that  if  they  are 
lit  from  the  same  direction  as  the  land¬ 
scape,  they  are  all  right.  Thus  we 
very  often  see  such  mistakes  as  clouds, 
which  are  invariably  accompanied  with 
low-lying  mists,  printed  over  land¬ 
scapes  in  which  the  distance  is  almost 
as  distinCt  and  clear  as  the  foreground. 
The  technical  part  of  photography,  and 
even  composition,  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  learned  from  books,  but,  to 
interpret  atmosphere,  which  is  the  soul 
of  all  landscape  work,  we  must  go  to 
nature,  and  study  her  various  effeCts 
with  all  our  minds,  if  we  are  to 
succeed. 


The  greatest  beauty  of  nature  is 
undoubtedly  the  constantly  changing 
effeCts  in  the  sky,  and  the  -wonderful 
difference  such  changes  make  in  the 
appearance  of  the  landscape.  I  would 
suggest  to  landscape  workers,  that  they 
find  out  some  open  traCt  of  country — 
the  best  I  know  of  in  Manchester  is 
Chat  Moss — and  study  the  landscape 
under  different  cloud  and  atmospheric 
effeCts.  The  difference  which  even  a 
passing  cloud  will  make  is  wonderful, 
and  must  be  noticed  particularly  to  be 
understood. 


One  of  the  greatest  faults  with 
amateurs  when  first  commencing  to 
print  in  clouds  from  a  separate  nega¬ 
tive  is,  that  generally  the  only  reason 
they  do  so,  is  to  fill  up  what  would 
otherwise  be  an  ugly  white  patch. 
They  sometimes  commit  the  atrocity 
of  following  the  advice  occasionally 
given  in  the  photographic  papers,  to 
produce  clouds  with  the  aid  of  cotton 
wool.  I  have  even  seen  it  mentioned 
that  old  plates,  from  which  the  film 
has  been  removed,  may  be  made  into 
cloud  negatives,  by  dabbing  a  painting 
on  one  side  with  the  family  blacking 


A  Figure  on  a  Stile  Competition.  Certificate. 

S.  Foster,  On  the  Look  Out.  Bishop  Auckland. 
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brush.  Such  advice  as  this,  if  followed, 
is  sure  to  bring  the  worker  into  dis¬ 
credit.  But  to  refer  again  to  the 
printing  in  of  clouds  from  genuine 
negatives,  I  would  say  that  before 
doing  so,  we  should  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  what  effetft  these  clouds  would 
have  on  the  landscape  in  nature,  or 
very  often  we  shall  make  mistakes, 
which,  though  they  may  not  be  noticed 
by  the  majority,  yet  will  in  the  eyes  of 
any  student  of  nature,  be  sufficient  to 
condemn  the  pitffure  in  spite  of  any 
other  good  qualities  it  may  possess. 
Remember  that  for  every  change  in 
the  sky,  there  is  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  and  when  exposing  plates  on 
the  sky  or  clouds,  notice  these  changes 


particularly,  for  though  it  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  expedt  the  average 
amateur  to  take  notes  of  every  different 
effecft,  yet  a  mental  impression  may  be 
obtained  which  will  be  of  great  value  in 
the  production  of  the  finished  picture. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  you 
are  out  on  a  photographic  trip  to  study 
these  effeCts.  They  may  be  studied  at 
all  times,  for  the  sky,  with  all  its 
marvellous  beauty,  is  always  with  us, 
whether  we  be  in  town  or  country,  and 
though  the  effeCt  of  atmospheric  changes 
in  the  distance  may  seldom  be  seen  to 
advantage  in  our  streets,  yet  much  may 
be  learned  by  careful  observation,  even 
in  such  a  smoky  town  as  Manchester 
is  supposed  to  be. — -Journal  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Society. 


©ur  prises. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Junior 
Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  particulars  are 
frequently  given  elsewhere. 

General  Competition. — The  prize  is 
awarded  to  Miss  AgnesTomlinson,  Fishbourne, 
Chichester,  and  certificates  to  H.  C.  Leat,  2, 
Richmond  Street,  Totterdown,  Bristol  ;  Frank 
Pink,  “  Catherington,”  Hillborough  Crescent, 
Southsea ;  Arthur  Smith,  171,  Barkerhouse 
Road,  Nelson,  Lancs.  ;  H.  J.  Horton,  17,  Lord 
Street,  Colne,  Lancashire,  and  Miss  F.  Yate 
Lee,  Abbey  Park  North,  St.  Andrew’s,  Fife. 
This  has  proved  a  very  excellent  competition, 
a  large  number  of  prints  have  been  submitted, 
and  amongst  these  some  really  excellent 
pictures  are  to  be  found.  The  entries  are  of 
all  grades  of  technical  merit  and  artistic 
excellence,  and  comparatively  few  of  them  are 
low  down  on  the  scale  in  either  respect.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  reproduced  efforts  are  all  very 
pleasing  indeed,  and  the  adjudicating  was  a 
business  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  Amongst 

General  Competition.  Certificate. 

Frank  Pink,  Field  Labour.  Southsea. 


the  photographs  not  reproduced  is  a  very 
charming  one  of  a  musician  engaged  on  some 
rhapsody,  sent  by  A  Young  Scot.  The 
pianist  has  been  taken  in  an  ordinary  room 
with  just  an  ordinary  light  about  him,  and  yet 
a  most  painterlike  ensemble  has  resulted.  The 
"Effect  of  Sunlight,”  by  Golen,  is  a  humorous 
figure  study.  The  general  (beg  pardon,  we 
mean  “  help  ’’)  is  engaged  upon  a  heavy  wash, 
and  she  has  apparently  taken  up  the  popular 
"  Sunlight  Annual  ”  in  search  of  information 
on  some  minor  details  connected  with  the 
washing  of  linen,  and  has  unfortunately 
become  absorbed  in  some  other  portion  of  the 
work,  possibly  that  interesting  novelette 
towards  the  end  of  the  volume.  B.F.T.  sends 
us  a  picture  portraying  the  arrival  of  the 
morning  milk.  The  photographer  has  stood 
in  the  passage  with  the  camera  pointing 
outwards,  and  consequently  the  lady  who  is 
receiving  the  lacteal  fluid  is  nicely  silhouetted 
against  the  brightly  lighted  scene  outside. 
There  is  comparatively  little  halation,  and 
consequently  a  very  good  photograph  has 
resulted.  Two  nice  flower  studies  come  from 
Mrs.  Dumas  and  Stoneycroft,  they  are  both 
magnificent  examples  of  technique,  and  the 
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sprays  have  also  been  arranged  artistically. 
The  only  fault  we  find  with  them  is  that  we 
have  seen  hundreds  like  them  before — as  a 
matter  of  fact  their  lack  of  originality  is  their 
only  drawback.  A  very  pretty  “  Beech  and 
Bracken  ”  {surely  another  variation  of  the  old 
birch  and  bracken  theme)  is  sent  by  Aquarius. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
plenty  of  bright  sunlight,  the  artist  has  secured 
a  good  all-round  rendering  of  the  view  before 
him,  the  harsh  contrasts  which  one  would 
have  been  led  to  expect  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Colney  Hatch’s  “May  Sun" 
shows  a  well  selected  scrap,  unfortunately, 
however,  there  is  a  slight  lack 
of  atmosphere  through  the  use 
of  too  small  a  stop,  and  the 
artist  has  neglected  to  fill  up 
the  sky  with  suitable  clouds. 

Scotsburn’s  effort  entitled  “Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd,” 
shows  a  peaceful  pool  shortly 
before  sunset.  There  is  a  nice 
light  effect  on  the  water  which 
is  broken  up  effectively  by 
numerous  weeds,  and  the  trees 
stand  out  boldly  against  the 
somewhat  cloudy  sky.  A  good 
suggestion  of  evening  is  cer¬ 
tainly  given,  but  stronger com- 
positorial  lines  were  needed  to 
make  the  whole  really  effective, 
the  left-hand  bottom  corner 
being  sadly  lacking  in  interest. 

A  nice  milkmaid  pouring  milk 
into  cans  in  the  usual  fashion 
comes  from  Alfred  Bainbridge. 

The  focussing  has  been  done 
with  considerable  artistic  feel¬ 
ing,  and  the  photograph'  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  great  many  claims 
to  pictorial  excellence.  Another 
good  figure  study  is  that  by 
Carbon,  of  a  lady  engaged  on 
wood  carving.  A  Rembrandt 
effect  has  been  obtained,  and 
the  balance  of  lighting  all 
round  is  good,  the  white  apron 
not  coming  out  like  wool,  while 
there  is  sufficient  detail  in  the 
somewhat  dark  sleeves.  Tech¬ 
nically  “  Early  Morning,”  by 
W.  j.  Neville,  is  charming,  and 
the  scene  before  the  camera 
was  full  of  artistic  possibilities. 

These  have  not  been  made  the 
most  of,  however.  “Evening,” 
by  Nomlas,  certainly  suggests 
the  title ;  the  materials  are  a  small  barque,  a 
somewhat  quiet  sea,  and  a  sunset  sky.  The 
boat  has  its  black  sail  just  over  the  spot 
occupied  by  the  setting  sun,  and.  a  poetic 
rendering  has  accrued  through  the  suggestive¬ 
ness  of  peace  which  the  whole  conveys. 
“January,”  by  Somerset,  is  merely  a  little 
picture  of  a  wet  road.  There  is  an  excellent 
sky  overhead,  however,  and  the  dark  bushes 
on  each  side  of  the  way  and  the  general 
atmospheric  effect  make  something  out  of 
nothing.  “A  Kiss  First"  is  a  small  genre 
study  by  Hope,  of  a  nice  little  boy  who  will  not 
allow  a  nice  little  girl  to  cross  a  rustic  bridge 
unless  she  pays  toll  in  the  manner  suggested 


above.  The  lighting  is  pretty,  and  the  little 
boy  is  in  an  excellent  position  ;  the  littl'e  girl 
on  the  other  hand  is  unfortunately  placed,  a 
nasty  high-light  from  a  leaf  in  the  background 
coming  against  her  nose,  and  giving  her 
features  a  somewhat  unpleasant  expression  in 
consequence.  The  work  of  Matador,  Brown 
Linnet,  Monte  Christo,  E.  W.  Philpott, 
Wax-work,  Hy.  Robinson,  Golf  Ball,  Anes, 
Oreade,  Big  Ben,  W.  Hutchinson,  Pete,  Lewes, 
Kodet  and  Wm.  Towell  is  commendable  for 
either  technical  or  artistic  excellence. 

Figure  Posed  on  a  Stile  Competition. 

— The  prize  is  awarded  to  Harry  Wade,  29, 


Blackfriars  Street,  Manchester,  and  certificates 
to  Mrs.  Sprigg,  Bizana,  Cape  Colony,  and 
S.  Foster,  Hillcrest,  Bishop  Auckland.  This 
competition  has  not  been  very  popular,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  fair  number  of  pictures 
have  come  to  hand.  None  of  the  efforts, 
we  fear,  can  be  called  striking,  save  perhaps 
those  we  have  reproduced.  We  certainly, 
however,  never  expected  to  get  so  extraordinary 
a  figure  as  that  sent  us  by  Mrs.  Sprigg, 
and  the  prize  winning  effort,  although  not 
startlingly  original,  is  pretty  and  effective  and 


A  Figure  on  a  Stile  Competition.  Prize  Pifture. 
Harry  Wade,  Secrets.  Manchester. 
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natural.  The  paucity  of  entries  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  competition 
would  practically  necessitate  the  taking  of  a 
special  photograph,  and  the  dismal  weather 
we  have  had  since  the  contest  was  announced 
has  doubtless  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
case.  We  honourably  mention  the  work  of 
AM.,  C.E.S.I.,  Nomlas,  H.K.T.,  Castor 
Cliffe,  Alice-in-Wonderland,  Brown  Linnet 
and  Cobbler.  In  each  of  these  cases,  however, 
technical  defects  of  a  more  or  less  serious 
character  militate  against  the  entire  success  of 
the  production. 


Cyclists. — We  offer  a  prize  of  ros.  6d.  for 
the  best  photograph  of  a  group  of  cyclists 
travelling  at  a  reasonable  speed  amidst  suit¬ 
able  surroundings.  We  once  had  quite  a  pretty 
and  interesting  instantaneous  photograph  of  a 
cyclists'  club  on  the  road,  and  as  cyclists  are 
so  common  nowadays,  we  think  that  a  com¬ 
petition  of  this  character  will  give  those  who 
desire  to  attain  to  instantaneous  excellence  a 
good  chance.  The  pictorial  effect  too  can  be 
gained,  for  instance  clouds  of  dust  come  out 
very  well,  and  a  cyclist  forms  occasionally  a 
valuable  accessory  to  a  pictorial  bit  of  road  or 
lane.  As  we  wish  to  have  as  much  space  as 
possible  at  our  disposal  in  the  Salon  number 
for  matters  of  more  general  interest,  we  have 
decided  to  give  competitors  in  this  and  the 
following  contest  a  month  longer,  which  means 
that  the  closing  date  is  July  25th,  and  that  the 
awards  will  appear  in  the  September  issue 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  April  issue. 

An  Old  Man  and  Old  Woman.  Two 

prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  are  offered  for  the  best 
figure  study  of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman 
respectively,  to  be  taken  either  indoors  or  out. 
The  figures  must  be  full  lengths,  but  the 
lighting  must  be  artistic,  and  it  will  not  do  to 
simply  place  an  aged  person  anyhow  against 
anything  in  an  all-round  light,  and  still  expect 
to  carry  off  an  award.  We  offer  no  suggestion 
and  put  no  restrictions,  but  simply  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  to  do  the 
best  they  can  with  it.  The  competition  closes 
July  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
April  issue. 

A  Photograph  of  Rocks. — We  offer  a 
prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photograph  which 
has  a  rock  or  a  number  of  rocks  for  its  motif. 
These  "altars  of  unsculptured  stone"  are 
considerably  neglected  by  the  photographer, 
who  seems  to  devote  most  of  his  attention  to 
less  rugged  phases  of  nature,  and  some  of 
them,  when  of  good  shape  and  impressively 
lighted,  ca.n  be  made  to  give  most  striking 
compositions  with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  for 
their  very  boldness  and  breadth  prevents  any 
"  finnikiness "  being  present  in  a  marked 
degree.  This  competition  is  practically  for 
our  country  readers — those  in  towns  have  had 
their  chance  in  the  Busy  Street  contest.  A 
number  of  citizens,  however,  will,  by  the 
closing  date,  have  had  their  holidays,  and  will, 
therefore,  perhaps  find  themselves  in  a  position 
to  compete.  Competition  closes  August  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  June  issue. 

Contrast  Prize. — We  offer  a  prize  of  one 
guinea  for  the  best  two  photographs  illustrating 


the  contrast  between  the  town  and  country. 
We  want  you  to  choose  the  ugliest,  dingiest 
spot  you  can  find  in  your  own  town,  or  in 
some  town  near  you,  for  one  photograph,  and 
the  most  charming  spot  you  know  in  the 
country  near  at  hand,  the  place  where  you 
like  to  go  on  Saturday  afternoon,  to  get  away 
from  the  hurly-burly  after  a  week’s  hard  work 
at  the  desk.  Do  not  give  us  the  whole  of  your 
favourite  haunt  in  one  print,  but  take  some 
portion  of  it,  some  tree,  or  rock,  or  cottage, 
and  make  the  best  you  can  of  that.  Panoramic 
views  are  rarely  successful  as  little  bits. 
The  competition  closes  August  25th.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  J  une  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
tbe  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
prim  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 
They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the  specified  dates 
to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column  or  in  the  illustrated  articles.  In 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own 
work,  and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not 
larger  than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


£be  Junior  Salon 

The  receiving  day  for  the  fifth  "  Junior 
Salon"  is  passed,  and  the  hanging  committee 
is  busily  engaged  in  selecting  and  rejecting 
for  the  great  show.  No  doubt  a  number  of 
our  readers  will  be  very  anxious  just  now 
wondering  whether  they  are  to  be  "hung”  or 
not.  To  these  let  us  say  that  it  will  be  no 
discredit  if  they  are  left  out,  because  the 
average  of  the  pictures  sent  in  is  high,  and 
consequently  those  which  get  a  place  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  very  good  indeed. 


©nr  Survey. 

To  take  Snapshots  in  Crowded  Streets. 
— Hold  the  camera  over  the  head  upside  down, 
and  composing  the  picture  on  the  view  finder, 
make  the  exposure  in  this  position.  Care 
must  be  taken  of  course  to  hold  the  camera 
still  and  level.  This  method  will  prevent  the 
introduction  of  large  heads,  or  other  objects 
near  at  hand  which  so  often  intrude  them¬ 
selves  into  the  view  when  taking  photographs 
in  crowded  thoroughfares.  This  advice  is  given 
by  a  writer  in  an  American  contemporary. 
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Slow  Plates. — Rapid  plates  are  all  very 
well  for  a  specific  purpose,  but  in  theory  the 
slower  the  plate  employed  the  better  the  nega¬ 
tive  will  be.  A  slow  plate  admits  of  greater 
latitude  in  regard  to  exposure,  and  is  more 
likely  to  yield  a  negative  with  full  gradation 
and  good  half-tone.  The  emulsion  from  which 
slow  plates  are  made  yields  a  negative  of  finer 
grain. 

Photography  does  not  receive  any  official 
encouragement  in  Russia.  It  seems  there  are 
no  photographic  societies  in  that  country,  nor 
are  Russian  contributions  usually  found  in  the 
international  exhibitions.  To  become  an 
amateur  photographer  in  Russia  it  is  necessary 
to  communicate  with  the  police  and  obtain  a 
license.  If  the  photographer  is  not  discreet 
in  what  he  “  takes,"  the  authorities  take  him 
and  keep  him.  No  wonder  that,  under  such 
conditions,  the  art  does  not  flourish  there. 

Concentration  (or  focus)  is  a  most  important 
(if  not  the  most  important)  quality  in  a  picture. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
should  fall  at  once  upon  the  centre  of  interest 
in  the  picture,  and  they  should  be  attracted 
back  to  that  point  after  taking  in  the  various 
details  in  a  natural  manner.  If  there  are  two 
or  more  points  of  light  (or  dark)  of  equal 
intensity  in  the  one  picture,  the  interest  will 
be  divided  ;  there  will  be  two  or  more  points 
of  concentration,  and  the  composition  will  be 
what  artists  call  spotty. 

A  Touring  Hint. — To  easily  improvise  a 
dark-room  lamp,  if  you  are  a  cyclist,  and 
happen  to  need  such  an  article  where  things 
of  the  kind  are  an  unknown  quantity,  remove 
the  lamp  from  your  machine,  cover  the  front 
glass  with  a  piece  of  any  non-actipic  material 
— e.g.,  a  small  red  silk  pocket  handkerchief — 
and  snap  over  it  and  the  flange  of  the  glass  a 
small  indiarubber  band.  The  result  is  an 
excellent  ruby  lamp.  A  better  plan  would  be 
to  always  carry  a  piece  of  suitable  fabric,  cut 
to  a  circular  shape  of  slightly  larger  diameter 
than  the  lamp  flange  and  having  a  short 
length  of  elastic  sewn  round  its  edge,  that  it 
could  be  stretched  over  the  flange  into  place 
when  required. — D.W.G. 

Lower  the  Camera. — Although  tripods  of 
the  best  kind  admit  of  an  elevation  of  some 
five  or  six  feet,  it  is  not  advisable  to  place  the 
camera  at  such  an  elevation  except  in  special 
cases,  when  perhaps  some  wide-angle  subject 
is  under  consideration.  Three,  or  at  the  most 
four  feet  from  the  ground  should  be  the  usual 
height  of  the  camera.  This  being  the  case  the 
immediate  foreground  will  be  included,  a 
condition  of  things  which  gives  value  to  the 
distance.  This  is  especially  desirable  in 
marine  subjects  where  breaking  waves  occupy 


the  foreground,  but  in  long  distance  vie.ws  of 
any  kind  the  foreground  should  be  of  a  pro¬ 
nounced  character  in  order  to  ensure  a  proper 
perspective  effect. 


©nr  Xaborator\>. 

Weak  negatives  give  the  best  prints  when 
printed  under  green  glass. 

Thin  parts  of  negatives  may  be  equalized  by 
dabbing  them  with  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger 
touched  with  gamboge  oil  colour. 


Printing  Frames. — It  is  false  economy  to 
buy  the  cheapest  make  of  printing  frame.  Get 
the  best  you  can  afford,  for  it  will  be  econo¬ 
mical  in  the  long  run.  Low  priced  frames  are 
seldom  true,  and  are  likely  to  break  the  nega¬ 
tives  put  in  them. 

Cleaning  Bottles. — Greasy  bottles,  wash 
with  benzine  or  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  to  which  has  been  added  some  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  The  disengaged  chlorine  in  the 
latter  destroys  the  fatty  matter,  which  then 
disappears  by  washing  in  water.  Bottles  that 
have  contained  resinous  substances,  wash  with 
potash  or  soda  and  rinse  with  alcohol.  Bottles 
having  contained  essences,  wash  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  with  water. 

A  Figure  on  a  Stile  Competition.  Certificate. 

Mrs.  Sprigg,  “  What’s  in  that  box  ?  ”  Cape  Colony. 
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The  ordinary  fixing  bath  for  negatives  and 
prints  is  composed  in  the  proportion  of  1  oz. 
hypo  to  4  ozs.  water.  If  the  hypo  be  kept  in 
a  large  bottle  as  a  saturated  solution,  it  will  be 
found  that  about  4  ozs.  or  4J  ozs.  to  9  ozs.  of 
water  will  be  about  the  required  strength. 

Orto-Metol  Developer. — 


Water .  10  ozs 

Metol  .  12  grs 

Meta-bi-sulp.  potassium .  6  grs 

Ortol  .  18  grs 

Sulphite  soda  crystals  .  .  .  240  grs 

Carbonate  potash .  80  grs 

Bromide  potassium  . .  . .  5  to  10  grs 

Hypo .  1  gr 


To  Mould  Ebonite.  —  Ebonite  becomes 
soft  in  hot  water,  and  can  be  moulded  with  the 
hand.  Broken  dishes  therefore  need  not  be 
thrown  away,  but  can  be  made  into  spoons, 
scoops,  plate-lifters,  etc.  The  water  should  be 
as  hot  as  the  hands  can  bear  it  in  order  to 
make  the  ebonite  soft  and  pliable,  when  it 
may  be  moulded  to  any  shape,  or  cut  with 
scissors.  To  harden  the  utensils  thus  made, 
place  them  in  cold  water. 

Combined  Toning  and  Fixing  Bath. — 


Water .  32  oz. 

Sodium  hyposulphite .  8  oz. 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide .  ...  1  oz. 

Sodium  acetate .  J  oz. 

Mix  well  and  add 

Water .  8  oz. 

Gold  chloride .  15  gr. 

Ammonium  chloride .  32  gr. 


Add  to  solution  100  grains  of  silver  chloride, 
or  some  scraps  of  untoned  paper,  spoilt 
prints,  etc. 

Metol  Bi-carbonate  Developer.  —  The 
following  developer  keeps  well,  remains  in 
good  condition  for  a  long  time,  and  can  be 


used  repeatedly : — 

Water .  60  ozs. 

Metol .  1  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  6  ozs. 

Sodium  bi-carbonate .  3  ozs. 


A  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
potassium  bromide  may  be  added  if  over¬ 
exposure  is  suspected. 

Standard  Pyro-Ammonia  Developer. — 


No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  1  oz. 

Citric  acid  .  J  oz. 

Water  (distilled),  to  make  ....  9  oz. 

No.  2. 

Potassium  bromide .  1  oz. 

Water,  to  make .  9  oz. 

No.  3. 

Ammonia,  10% . i\  oz. 

Water,  to  make  .  10  oz. 

For  use,  take  for  every  ounce  of  water  20 


minims  of  No.  1,  20  to  40  minims  of  No.  2, 
which  acts  as  a  restrainer,  and  20  to  40  minims 
of  No.  3,  according  to  exposure  of  plate. 


©nr  Critical  Column. 

In  this  column  we  criticise  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “Critical  Column”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  The  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  available  up  to  the 
date  specified  upon  it.  A  special  coupon  is  provided 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for  the 
Critical  Column  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895. 
The  advice  of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pi<5fure,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral."  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

R.  T.  P. — We  like  the  picture  you  entitle 
"Coming  Snow"  the  best,  although  it  is 
somewhat  spoilt  by  the  fact  that  you  have  not 
trimmed  the  edges  of  your  print  straight  with 
your  horizon  line,  and  there  is  a  kind  of 
messiness  about  the  whole  which  suggests 
that  if  you  would  be  more  careful  you  would 
have  more  chances  of  success.  With  regard 
to  the  waterfall,  it  will  not  do  at  all  ;  we  never 
recommend  photographers  to  try  pictures  of 
this  character.  As  we  have  said  over  and 
over  again,  if  you  expose  to  get  detail  in  the 
water  you  must  lose  it  in  the  shadows,  and 
vice  versa. 

Baeum. — Nicely  trimmed,  but  not  very 
striking.  As  a  suggestion,  however,  it  will  do. 
The  figures  compose  fairly  well. 

Adurol. — These  picturesque  people  are 
unfortunately  too  palpably  posing  for  their 
portraits.  You  should  have  asked  the  man  to 
turn  the  organ,  and  posed  the  little  girl  as  if 
she  were  begging  alms.  The  printing  process 
will  do,  and  the  exposure  has  been  correctly 
timed,  while  the  focussing  is  excellent,  the 
figures  being  just  sufficiently  sharp,  while  the 
background  is  just  sufficiently  hazy. 

Golen. — We  should  say  that  this  would 
have  been  a  very  good  portrait  if  you  had  not 
contrived  to  spot  the  lady  in  such  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fashion  about  the  face.  There  is 
one  mark  on  her  eyebrow  and  another  on  her 
lip  which  we  are  certain  are  not  present  in 
the  original  The  pose  is  capital,  and  the 
surroundings  nicely  subdued,  and  you  did 
well  to  get  the  lady's  white  hat  against  that 
dark  tree. 

C.  F.  D.-  This  is  rather  nice,  but  we  think 
you  could  have  improved  the  composition  by 
going  nearer  to  the  brig,  while  a  little  more 
striking  lighting  would  have  been  a  decided 
gain.  Still  there  is  a  nice  suggestiveness  of  the 
sea  about  the  photograph  which  is  pleasing. 
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Dunedin. — We  do  not  quite  see  what  this 
means.  The  boy  seems  to  be  enjoying  himself 
in  an  idle  manner  certainly,  but  otherwise 
there  is  no  motif.  With  a  model  of  this 
character  you  ought  to  have  turned  out  some¬ 
thing  more  artistic.  Correct  exposure  has 
been  given. 

Vanessa. — Another  waterfall,  taken  in  the 
usual  manner,  with  the  usual  cotton-wool  and 
soot  result.  Read  what  we  have  said  to  a 
hundred  and  one  contributors  before  on  this 
subject,  and  do  not  do  it  again. 

P.  K. — Nicely  taken,  and  by  no  means  un¬ 
pictorial.  With  just  a  little  more  pains, 
however,  what  a  pretty  thing  you  could  have 
done  here,  taking  in  an  inch  more  lake  to  the 
left,  and  allowing  those  black  trees  to  come  a 
little  more  over  the  sky. 

April. — Spoilt  by  lack  of  foreground, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  very  nice, 
because  the  lighting  is  good,  and  you  have 
printed  in  a  somewhat  striking  sky.  You  see, 
the  tops  of  the  trees  are  not  very  interesting, 
and  the  sky  over-balances  the  whole,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  eye  catches  it  before  it  has 
had  time  to  take  in  the  other  details.  The 
whole  picture  gives  one  the  sensation  that  the 
camera  must  have  slipped  up  before  you  took 
the  cap  off. 

Eclipse. — Very  nicely  taken  indeed,  and  it 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  both  children 
were  in  white,  and  they  consequently  got 
rather  mixed  up  with  one  another.  We  think, 
however,  that  you  ought  either  to  have  been 
further  away  from  them  or  nearer.  In  the 
first  case  you  would  have  had  to  include  some 
other  surroundings  than  the  barrow,  while  in 
the  second  the  barrow  would  not  have 
appeared  in  its  entirety,  and  would  conse¬ 
quently  not  have  been  so  important  and 
distracting  as  it  is  at  present.  There  was  an 
article  on  carbon  printing  in  the  "  Step  by 
Step”  series,  published  in  the  February 
number  of  this  journal,  and  if  you  write  to 
Messrs.  Elliott  &  Son  they  will  supply  you 
with  a  booklet  giving  full  information. 

Rover. — So  far  as  a  snap-shot  goes  it  will 
do,  it  is  nice  and  clear  and  sharp.  Pictorially 
speaking,  however,  it  has  little  merit,  because 
the  picture  is  very  square  in  the  first  place, 
and  secondly,  the  cows  have  not  grouped 
themselves  well  at  all.  By  the  by,  is  your 
camera  free  from  dust  ?  There  seem  to  be 
a  great  many  spots  about. 

Stanford. — Not  bad,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  with  a  black  background.  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  a  good  face  for  profile  treatment, 
and  is  in  a  nice  position.  Try  again,  remem¬ 
bering  that  when  you  vignette  from  a  dark 
centre  you  are  rarely  likely  to  succeed. 

Ystwytk. — This  is  original,  and  we  like  it. 
It  would  come  out  still  better  if  printed  on 
platinotype,  however,  or  in  say  a  sepia  carbon. 
You  have  managed  to  get  a  fine  effect  of 
distance,  and  convey  a  good  notion  of 
solidity  and  realism. 

Townley. — Of  course  this  spot  is  somewhat 
stiff  through  the  fact  that  the  landscape 
gardener  has  apparently  had  a  hand  in  knock¬ 
ing  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place  into  shape. 
Technically  very  good  indeed. 


Bee. — This  is  a  nice  place,  but  you  have 
taken  it  badly.  We  fancy  you  have  over¬ 
exposed,  and  you  might  have  selected  a  better 
position,  and  the  focus  all  round  should  have 
been  sharper.  Remember  that  in  a  topo¬ 
graphical  view  absolute  distinctness  is  most 
essential. 

Winnebago. — Not  bad  by  any  means,  but 
it  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  lady  was  not  some¬ 
where  else  rather  than  at  a  front  door,  because 
the  realism  of  the  thing  is  lost  through  your 
having  placed  her  in  such  a  spot.  You  see 
you  have  contrived  to  convey  a  fair  idea  of 
speed,  but  bicyclists  hardly  ever  go  at  a  big 
rate  when  just  starting  off  upon  an  outing. 

Nest. — This  is  rather  pretty,  and  although 
we  should  have  liked  some  of  the  numerous 
high-lights  suppressing  a  bit  more,  for  a 
simple  genre  study  it  will  do.  You  might  try 
sunning  down  the  front  of  the  dressing  table 


while  the  window  would  be  improved  with 
lowering  a  tone. 

Frena. — This  is  too  muddly  and  mixed  to 
be  any  real  good.  You  see  the  owls  have  got 
muddled  up  terribly  along  with  the  plants, 
and  they  are  also  a  great  deal  too  low  down 
on  the  plate,  and  likewise  not  in  good  focus. 
You  will  have  to  begin  again,  placing  the 
birds  against  a  plain  background  if  possible, 
merely  giving  them  something  to  perch  on. 

Prehistoric  Peep. — Both  your  photographs 
suffer  from  the  most  common  of  all  defects, 
namely,  overexposure.  The  exterior  view  is 
certainly  nicely  lighted,  and  had  it  only  been 
a  bit  more  plucky,  you  would  have  had  a  pretty 
rendering  of  a  somewhat  ordinary  subjedt. 
The  green-house  we  quite  admit  would  be 
difficult  to  take,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  get 
halation  in  a  view  of  this  character.  Seeing 
that  your  negatives  are  flat,  would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  have  printed  them  on  say  Velox  ? 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Nest. 
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Eaw. — This  is  very  fair  technically,  and  it 
ought  to  please  the  young  sitters  and  their 
personal  friends.  Artistically  speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  something  better  might  have  been 
evolved  with  a  little  care.  The  children  need 
not  have  been  so  palpably  sitting  for  their 
portraits,  and  the  gentleman  ought  to  have 
occupied  himself,  say,  with  the  donkey’s  head 
rather  than  in  keeping  the  trap  steady.  The 
exposure,  apparently,  has  been  correctly 
timed, 

Davy  Garrick. — We  are  constantly  giving 
advice  in  the  Critical  Column,  but  it  is  rarely 
indeed,  we  fancy,  that  it  is  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  We  have  asked  our  contributors  over 
and  over  again  to  send  on  their  amended 
pictures,  and  at  last  one  or  two  have  done 
this.  The  examples  which  we  publish  this 
month  are  very  good  indeed  The  two 
under  consideration  at  present  are  from  the 
camera  of  Davy  Garrick,  and  certainly  they 
are  most  striking.  Some  months  ago  this 


F.W.A.M. — Of  the  three  pictures  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  one  marked  No.  2,  the  view  by  the 
river,  is  the  best.  It  composes  nicely,  and  you 
have  got  a  good  effect  of  atmosphere,  and  the 
tree  which  falls  out  from  the  bank  is  of  an 
elegant  shape.  The  printing  process  too  is 
quite  suitable.  Next  we  like  No.  1,  but  it  has 
a  fault,  namely,  that  the  great  tree  is  too 
central  ;  the  bushes  also  have  blown  about 
and  produced  a  fuzziness  which  is  not  very 
nice.  We  fancy  that  if  you  had  devoted  your 
attention  more  to  the  bole  of  the  tree,  and  not 
included  so  many  of  the  top  branches,  you 
would  have  been  more  successful.  The  bridge 
crossing  the  waterfall  is  nice  topographically 
speaking,  but  not  very  pleasing  from  the 
pictorial  point  of  view,  simply  because  of  its 
commonplaceness. 

Alice. — This  is  rather  nice,  in  fact  it  will 
do  very  well  for  just  an  ordinary  little  picture 
portrait  study.  Cut  half  an  inch  off  the  top, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  bottom. 


gentleman  submitted, picture  No.  1  to  us,  we 
explained  to  him  its  faults,  suggested  that  he 
should  go  to  the  spot  again,  and  select  a  day 
when  more  atmosphere  was  about,  and  when 
the  lighting  was  different.  He  did  as  we  bade 
him,  with  the  result  shown  in  No.  2.  We 
make  no  comment,  but  simply  let  the  repro¬ 
ductions  speak  for  themselves,  as  showing 
what  a  vast  difference  lighting  and  correct 
focussing  can  make. 

Fena. — The  Town  Hall  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  very  good  focus,  possibly  you  are  using 
a  cheap  camera,  or  if  this  is  not  the  case,  take 
it  to  the  dealer  and  ask  him  to  look  to  the  lens, 
it  may  not  be  accurately  placed.  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  you  have  mastered  the  initial 
difficulty  of  holding  the  camera  perfectly 
steady  the  moment  you  set  off  the  shutter  ? 
Also,  what  is  the  reason  of  those  marks  from 
corner  to  corner  of  the  plate  ?  They  appear  to 
be  due  to  fog,  or  something  of  that  character. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Davy  Garrick  (No.  1). 


Brown  Linnet. — This  will  make  a  very 
nice  thing  indeed  when  it  is  printed  on  proper 
paper ;  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  you  apologize 
for  the  P.O.P.  The  composition  of  the  whole 
is  satisfactory. 

Farmer. — We  think  you  could  have  made 
more  out  of  this  old  man.  His  dress  is  not 
very  pictorial,  but  his  face  would  have  done, 
and  you  should  have  devoted  your  attention 
to  this-,  lighting  him  well  in  some  striking 
manner.  The  technique  is  capital. 

Liner.-  -The  girl  is  fairly  well  posed,  and 
for  an  out-of-door  portrait  the  whole  is  com¬ 
mendable.  It  is  not  very  artistic,  however, 
modern  dress  reasons  practically  forbidding 
the  production  of  something  pictorial  in  this 
special  case.  Technique  all  right. 

Neuk.  —  There  is  considerable  formality 
about  this  view.  Notice  how  the  pond  forms 
a  nastv  band  from  side  to  side  which  is  re¬ 
peated  by  the  bridge  in  the  middle  distance. 
Technically  it  will  do. 
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F.  W. — There  is  a  nice  sugestion  of  atmos¬ 
phere  about  this  print,  but  the  view  was  not 
particularly  well  seleded.  The  railings  are 
somewhat  stiff,  and  formal  in  appearance, 
and  suggestive  of  a  careful  distridt  council, 
while  they  do  not  compose  at  all  well  either, 
for  the  set  on  the  extreme  left  seem  to  rail  out 
that  corner  so  to  speak,  and  render  it  alien. 
We  fancy  that  if  you  had  gone  higher  up  the 
road  you  would  have  found  more  material. 
The  day  was  a  specially  suitable  one  for 
pidiorial  work. 

Red  Hussar. — We  suppose  you  intended 
this  for  a  portrait,  because  there  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  motif-  in  the  composition  for  a  figure 
study.  You  ought  to  have  made  the  man 
bigger.  You  could  have  done  this  by  not 
including  the  feet ;  then  you  ought  to  have 
selected  the  somewhat  prosaic  door  as  a  back¬ 
ground — something  plainer  would  have  been 
better.  Lastly,  you  could  have  attempted 
something  striking  in  the  way  of  light. 


Pyro. — This  is  a  good-snap  shot,  but  nothing 
more.  We  cannot  call  it  a  picture,  because  the 
scene  before  your  camera  was  too  stiff  and 
formal.  Notice  how  the  hedgerow,  the  dyke 
besides  the  lines,  and  the  rails  all  seem  to 
follow  one  another’s  form  with  geometrical 
precision. 

Mary  Dixon. — Not  badly  taken,  but  the 
lady  seems  to  have  a  dirty  face,  and  there  is  a 
horribly  unpleasant  dark  shadow  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  nose,  which  makes  that  organ 
appear  more  prominent  than  it  is  in  reality. 
There  is  a  lack  of  definition  about  the  whole 
which  is  somewhat  distracting  too,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  a  shorter  exposure  might 
have  been  given  with  considerable  gain,  while 
you  certainly  ought  to  have  employed  a  re¬ 
flector  on  the  right-hand  side  to  relieve  the 
aforementioned  heavy  shadow. 

Alice-in-Wonberland.— This  is  not  bad, 
but  is  somewhat  unnatural.  The  flowers  look 
as  if  they  were  made  out  of  modelling  clay, 


A.J.H. — This  is  rather  nice,  but  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  hard  white  lines  of  the 
cooking  stove  show  so  distinctly,  for  they 
attract  the  eye  away  from  the  figure  at  the 
very  beginning.  The  cook,  however,  is  in  a 
capital  attitude,  and  considering  the  difficulties 
you  have  had  to  contend  with  you  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  wonderfully. 

G.  Gumer. — This  is  a  good  snap-shot  so 
far  as  it  goes,  it  is  not  very  artistic,  but  as  it 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  picture  we  will  forgive 
you  on  this  score. 

Boule-bogue. — There  is  a  peculiar  hard 
effect  about  this  photograph  which  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand.  Have  you  intensified  ? 
If  so,  you  made  a  mistake.  The  big  white  line 
which  runs  along  the  tops  of  the  hills  is  most 
distracting,  and  suggests  that  you  printed  the 
clouds  in,  which  we  do  not  think  is  the  case. 
The  lighting  of  the  -whole  is  fairly  pictorial, 
and  you  selected  a  decent  composition. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Davy  Garrick  (No.  2). 


and  the  whole  has  a  bas-relief  appearance. 
We  should  have  liked  a  little  more  of  the 
stalks  to  show. 

Quinol. — Not  a  bad  group  at  all,  but  of  no 
interest  to  us  or  any  other  outsider.  You 
overexposed  a  little,  we  fancy,  as  if  you  had 
given  a  shorter  exposure  the  faces  would  have 
been  more  sharp. 

Kink. — This  is  out  of  focus,  otherwise  it 
would  have  done,  especially  if  you  had 
trimmed  it  so  that  it  was  not  so  square. 

Don  Juan. — This  is  rather  pretty.  Consider¬ 
ing  the. materials,  you  have  managed  wonder¬ 
fully  well.  We  fancy  you  have  slightly  over¬ 
exposed,  a  shorter  time  would  have  given  you 
a  little  more  contrast  between  the  foreground 
and  the  middle  distance. 

Aptus. — This  is  flat,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  most  probably  because  the  lighting  was 
not  striking.  You  have  got  a  nice  effect  of 
swirling  water,  but  the  lack  of  distinctness  and 
atmosphere  is  fatal  to  pictorial  effect. 
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Htrowsnu. — Here  are  another  couple  of 
pictures  which  ought  to  prove  useful.  The 
artist  submitted  the  first  to  us,  and  we  pointed 
out  to  him  that  although  it  was  technically 
very  good,  it  was  a  failure  because  the  figures 
were  too  small.  We  suggested  that  he  should 
go  again  to  the  spot,  and  concentrate  his 


attention  oil  a  small  portion  of  the  not  very 
pictorial  bridge.  He  has  done  this  with  the 
result  shown  in  No.  2,  following  out  our  in¬ 
structions  as  far  as  possible,  breaking  in  the 
first  instance  the  stiff  top  rails  of  the  bridge 
by  the  boy’s  arms,  and  secondly  cutting  out 
all  the  unnecessary  surroundings.  No  one 
can  but  admit  that  the  picture  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement,  and  the  artist  has  made  the  very 
best  of  not  very  promising  materials. 

T.R. — This  is  not  badly  taken,  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  has  been  correctly  timed,  and  the 
Velox  printing  is  satisfactory.  We  are  glad 
to  see  you  use  matt-surface  paper,  and  trim 
suitably.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  small 
photograph  with  real  pictorial  elements  in  it 
than  to  have  a  large  one  where  the  com¬ 
position  lines  are  to  seek  amidst  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  surroundings. 

Oreade. — ‘ The  figures  are  too  large  for  the 
size  of  paper  you  have  printed  them  on.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  you  have  been  too  close,  a 
fault  which  we  fancy  you  could  not  avoid, 
because  of  the  size  of  the  room.  Then  you 
have  had  to  overexpose,  to  which  fact  is  due 
the  fuzziness,  the  sitters  having  moved  very 
slightly.  The  attitudes  are  natural,  but  the 
whole  is  too  commonplace  to  be  a  picture. 

Anes. — This  is  a  nice  spot,  but  your  render¬ 
ing  is  a  trifle  flat  from  some  cause  or  other. 
Cut  a  good  inch  off  the  top,  and  if  the  spot  is 
accessible  go  there  again,  and  make  another 
exposure  on  some  day  when  there  are  some 
mists  hanging  about.  You  then  ought  to  get 
more  atmosphere. 

A.  J.  Martyn. — This  is  fairly  nice,  you 
suggest  wind-blown  trees  very  well.  The 
technique  is  good,  and  you  have  certainly 
secured  a  photograph  with  considerable 
pictorial  merits.  You  must  print  in  a  wind¬ 
blown  sky,  however,  and  cut  a  good  half-inch 
off  the  top.  _ 


Nomlas. — You  had  a  capital  model  in  the 
old  woman,  and  a  nice  place,  but  you  did  not 
make  the  most  of  your  opportunity.  You  see, 
the  fact  that  the  road  runs  parallel  with  the 
spectator  produces  a  somewhat  formal  effect, 


Col.  Longstep. — We  do  not  know  that  we 
care  for  the  blue  printing,  it  is  too  suggestive 
of  Reckitt’s.  The  view  itself  you  selected 
fairly  well,  but  you  could  effedt  a  marvellous 
improvement  by  cutting  a  good  inch  and  a  half 
off  the  sky.  You  see,  all  the  uninteresting  tops 
of  the  trees  are  unnecessary. 

Cariad. — The  snow  is  finely 
rendered,  and  the  view  is  not  at 
all  badly  seledted.  You  make 
terrible  mistakes,  however,  in  the 
finishing  part  of  the  business. 
For  instance,  you  use  a  grey 
mount  and  brown-toned  glazed 
P.O.P  These  are  fatal  errors  so 
far  as  pictorial  success  is  con¬ 
cerned  .  Try  platinotype,  remem¬ 
ber  that  snow  is  rarely  pink  in 
colour,  and  try  to  suggest  coldness 
rather  than  warmth  when  dealing 
with  impressions  of  this  character. 


Hector. — You  have  overex¬ 
posed,  and  the  gravestones  in  the 
foreground  are  badly  out  of  focus, 
as  is  also  the  church  spire,  which 
leads  us  to  believe  that  you  did 
not  employ  a  small  enough  stop. 
There  is  fog  towards  the  bottom 
of  your  print.  Look  to  dark  slides. 

Daffodil. — This  is  not  badly  taken,  but 
the  young  lady  looks  as  if  she  were  afraid  of 
the  flowers,  which  aie  certainly  bobbing  at 
her  in  a  somewhat  savage  fashion.  We  think 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  not 
included  them.  We  fancy  that  you  err  on 
the  side  of  overexposure. 
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and  your  model  was  not  sufficiently  near  the 
camera  to  break  up  this  parallelism  effectively. 
The  technique  is  good,  but  next  time  see  that 
the  road  runs  away  into  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  and  not  from  side  to  side. 

Theodore. — There  is  the  gist  of  a  picture 
here,  and  we  are  pleased  to  reproduce  it,  not 
because  it  is  a  success,  but  because  it  is  full  of 
suggestion.  The  technique  is  abominable, 
there  is  a  horrible  out  of  focusness  accentuated 
by  movement  of  the  camera  we  should  fancy, 
and  halation  is  most  pronounced,  still  the  idea 
is  there,  and  if  the  artist  goes  to  the  same 
place  again,  and  takes  a  bit  more  pains,  he 
ought  to  turn  out  something  well  worth  looking 
at.  We  see  far  to  little  of  this  kind  of  thing. 
Real  backgrounds  are  rarely  employed  when 
the  produiffion  of  a  costume  picture  is  in  pro¬ 
gress,  and  the  costume  pidures  themselves  are 


very  few  and  far  between.  Does  not  this 
photograph  by  Theodore  suggest  no  end  of 
themes  equally  easy  of  treatment,  and  possibly 
even  more  effective ?  Of  course  there  are 
slight  anachronisms  present.  For  instance,  in 
the  time  when  this  monk  lived  those  windows 
would  not  have  been  unglazed.  Still  on  the 
whole,  provided  the  technical  defeds  had  not 
been  so  pronounced,  Theodore  would  have 
scored.  We  can  only  hope  that  he  will  try 
again,  and  submit  us  the  result.  We  fancy 
that  if  he  employs  a  backed  plate,  and  gives 
also  a  magnesium  flash  a  little  behind  the 
camera  to  illuminate  the  darker  corners,  he  will 
succeed. 

Pat  . — N ot  badly  taken ,  and  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  atmosphere.  The  scene  before  you, 
however,  was  a  difficult  one  to  photograph, 
because  the  contrasts  would  be  somewhat 
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violent,  and  if  you  gave  an  exposure  such  as 
would  get  you  detail  in  the  water,  you  would 
certainly  have  very  heavy  shadows  in  the 
trees. 

D.  M.  A. — Overexposure,  as  usual,  in  the 
first  place ;  secondly,  we  think  you  might 
have  made  some  nicer  arrangement,  although 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  produce  a  picture  from 
material  of  the  character  you  had  at  your 
disposal.  You  see  the  prosaic  billycock  of 
to-day  is  hardly  calculated  to  produce  artistic 
results  when  it  is  introduced  into  any  com¬ 
position. 

©nr  lEtntoi’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted.  This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts 
are  returned  if  stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  See  also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to 
Correspondents.”  Address  letters— The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Next  Month  our  Salon  Double  Number,  price 
sixpence,  also  the  first  number  of  the  new 
volume.  Among  the  features  of  that  issue,  the 
most  important  will  be  the  sixteen-page  supple¬ 
ment,  finely  printed,  containing  the  pictures  of 
the  Junior  Salon.  After  that,  the  illustrated 
articles  come  next  in  importance.  There  will 
be  several  of  these,  all  on  topics  of  special 
interest,  and  relating  chiefly  to  outdoor  photo¬ 
graphy.  One  or  two  new  features,  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  months,  will  also  make 
their  first  appearance  in  the  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember  part.  A  new  series  of  Prize  Compe¬ 
titions,  including  some  most  amusing  subjects, 
will  be  announced,  and  altogether  the  August 
part  is  going  to  be  about  the  best  we  have  ever 
produced. 

*  * 

Once  again  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our 
journal's  year,  and,  with  the  present  number, 
brought  another  volume  (the  fifth)  to  a  close. 
And  in  pausing  for  a  few  moments  at  this 
point  to  look  backward  over  our  five  years  of 
activity  in  connection  with  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  we  ask  ourselves  whether  any  real 
good  has  been  accomplished  during  that  time ; 
whether  our  precept  and  practice  have  pro¬ 
duced  any  far-reaching  effect  upon  students  of 
photography  ;  whether  the  photographic 
world  has  received  any  lasting  benefit  from 
our  teaching  ?  In  answering  our  own  questions 
it  is  more  than  likely  the  charge  of  egotism 
will  be  set  to  our  score.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
without  any  feeling  of  absurd  inflation,  any 
arrogant  conceit,  we  acknowledge  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  our  work  has  not  been  in  vain. 
Testimony  of  different  kinds,  direct  and  in¬ 
direct,  tells  us  that  our  efforts  have  not  been 
in  vain,  our  aspirations  not  without  a  fair 
measure  of  realization.  Some  of  our  readers 


have  acknowledged,  perhaps  a  little  too 
generously,  that  they  owe  all  their  knowledge 
of  photography  to  The  Junior  Photographer ; 
others  admit  that  it  has  led  the  way  for  them 
towards  many  useful  or  artistic  applications  of 
the  camera.  For  our  own  part  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  enquir¬ 
ies  we  have  answered  and  prints  we  have 
criticised  by  post  and  in  the  magazine  itself,  it 
would  be  hard  lines,  and  indeed  discouraging, 
if  one  could  count  no  substantial  evidence  as 
the  fruits  of  our  labour.  We  are  satisfied  to 
go  on  working. 

The  fifth  volume  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
bound  in  cloth,  with  index  and  title  page,  etc., 
will  be  ready  for  sale,  very  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  this  issue,  and  cases  for  binding 
the  twelve  parts  are  also  simultaneously 
obtainable, 

*  * 

The  best  amongst  us  are  apt  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood  at  times,  and  it  would  be  surprising  if 
the  Editor  of  a  popular  photographic  magazine 
with  a  large  circulation  were  not  occasionally 
considered  to  be  on  wrong  lines  by  some  of 
his  readers.  We  must  confess,  however,  we 
are  a  little  startled  at  the  idea  which  one  of 
our  correspondents  hailing  from  Chester  has 
got  hold  of.  Look  at  the  matter  as  we  will, 
we  are  quite  certain  he  is  mistaken  ;  at  the 
same  time  we  are  pleased  to  receive  his  letter, 
and  have  not  dismissed  his  statements  without 
proper  consideration,  the  more  so  as  he  him¬ 
self  observes  that  his  conclusions  have  been 
slowly  and  deliberately  formed.  The  accusa¬ 
tion  is  this,  that  a  tendency  prejudicial,  to  the 
interests  of  amateurs  has  set  up  in  The  Junior 
Photographer  in  regard  to  the  editorial  cry  for 
originality.  “  It  would  seem,”  says  our 
correspondent,  "that  in  the  multitudinous 
examples  of  nature’s  beauty  spots,  the  editor 
has  grown  weary  ;  so  many  streamlets,  so 
many  glens,  so  many  overhanging  trees  and 
so  much  foliage,  that  a  picture  having  any  of 
these  monotonous  features  must  be  set  aside 
at  once.  Apparently  in  this  class  of  subject 
perfection  has  been  attained,  and  perfection 
itself  beyond  which  no  artist  can  go  has  be¬ 
come  a  monotony ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
find  a  new  class  of  subject,  or  a  subject  which 
cannot  be  classed,  to  demonstrate  the  artistic 
knowledge  of  the  contributor.”  Having  made 
these  premises,  which  we  pronounce  at  once 
fallacious,  he  then  gives  as  an  example  of  an 
unclassable  subject,  Boissonnas’  picture  which 
formed  a  recent  frontispiece,  "The  Troglo¬ 
dytes."  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
streamlets,  many  glens,  and  many  overhanging 
trees,  but  it  is  not  true  that  we  have  ever  con¬ 
demned  any  of  these  features  per  se,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  injudicious  or  inartistic  com¬ 


binations  of  them.  Originality  in  our 
philosophy  does  not  mean  eccentricity,  a 
search  for  wild  and  almost  impossible  objects 
or  conditions,  but  the  selection  of  those  every¬ 
day  simple  and  beautiful  objects  which  rightly 
represented  make  artistic  pictures.  Perfection 
has  not  been  attained,  and  will  never  become 
monotonous.  “  The  Troglodytes  ”  is  certainly 
an  exceptional  subject,  but  it  was  not  put  in 
The  Junior  Photographer  with  the  idea  that 
others  would  immediately  search  for  corres¬ 
pondingly  unusual  scenes,  rather  was  it 
intended  to  show  how  much  photography 
could  accomplish.  Our  correspondent  con¬ 
cludes  by  stating  his  belief  that  simplicity  is 
often  beauty.  In  that  statement  we  are  able 
to  agree  with  him,  but  he  must  not  miscon¬ 
strue  our  demand  for  originality  into  a  desire 
for  the  bizarre,  the  eccentric,  or  the  sensational 


HnewKTS  to  Correspondents. 

E.  L.  R.  Jones. — Thanks  for  your  encouraging  letter, 
vve  are  very  glad  indeed  to  discover  that  you  still  find 
The  Junior  useful  and  of  practical  good.  As  soon  as  you 
get  a  certificate  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  in  one 
of  our  Postal  Circles.  Yes,  the  “Nature”  mounts  are 
very  nice,  and  make  the  prints  look  well 

F.  A.  Matthyssens.  —  We  cannot  call  to  in  nd  any 
special  list  in  which  all  the  photographic  processes  are 
enumerated.  In  most  of  the  handbooks,  such  as  the 
Barnet  Book,  the  main  ones  are  described.  Would  not 
this  answer  your  purpose  ? 

Hockbeare  asks  us  if  we  ever  accept  a  mounted 
print  for  the  Critical  Column.  Originally  we  put  a 
restriction  on  the  Critical  Column  with  regard  to 
mounting,  but  now  we  have  removed  this,  because  the 
mounting  enables  us  to  judge  what  the ‘photographer’s 
taste  is. 

H  F.  C.  thinks  we  are  inconsistent  in  our  criticisms, 
and  that  we  give  the  prizes  to  pictures  which  would  be 
condemned  in  the  Critical  Column.  He  takes  a  very 
one-eyed  view  of  things,  and  we  do  not  think  in  a  few 
words  here  we  can  help  him  out  of  his  blindness.  Let 
us  point  out,  how.  ver,  that  in  our  prize  competitions  we 
give  the  prize  to  the  best  photograph  sent  in,  and  that 
photograph  often  has  many  faults.  At  the  same  time, 
H.  F.  C.  must  remember  that  what  is  objectionable  in 
one  composition  is  often  quite  acceptable  in  another. 
We  have  preached  little  sermons  before  on  this  text, 
“  Circumstances  alter  cases.” 

John  Ritchie,  junr.,  suggests  that  some  distinction 
should  be  made  in  the  General  Competition  between 
figure  studies  and  landscapes,  as  he  does  not  see  how  a 
portrait  can  be  justly  judged  against  a  landscape.  We 
do  not  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  he  does,  we 
find  no  difficulty  as  a  rule  in  picking  out  the  best  photo¬ 
graph,  and  should  such  a  condition  occur  as  a  portrait 
and  a  landscape  being  of  equal  merit,  we  should  adopt 
a  measure  we  have  often  adopted  before  and  divide  the 
prize.  He  also  asks  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  return 
the  prints  if  stamps  were  enclosed  for  postage.  Well, 
it  would  not,  John;  that  would  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  much  correspondence  should  any  prints  go 
astray,  and,  in  brief,  the  game  would  not  be  worth  the 
candle. 

Petrel  wants  to  make  some  enlarged  prints  from 
half-plate  negatives  with  a  lantern  which  will  only  take 
a  quarter-plate  negative.  She  wants  to  know  if  she 
could  first  make  lantern  slides,  and  then  make  direCI 
negatives  from  which  an  enlarged  print  could  be 
obtained.  The  method  is  quite  practicable,  and  lantern 
plates  may  be  used  for  making  the  negatives.  Going 
through  so  many  processes,  of  course,  the  focus  must  be 
very  accurately  adjusted,  and  a  small  stop  must  be  used 
if  clear  work  is  required.  For  the  rest,  it  is  a  matter  of 
care  in  exposure  and  development. 

Stanford  is  troubled  with  brown  spots  on  his  prints. 
The  one  he  sends  us  seems  to  have  had  a  drop  of  hypo 
or  something  of  that  kind  upon  it.  Care  in  handling  is 
needed.  As  to  the  yellowish  blotches  on  the  negatives, 
so  far  as  we  can  tell  they  are  most  likely  due  to 
insufficient  washing. 


